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INTRODUCTION 

This Report sets out the objectives, policin and prograi&nes of 
■development for the Third Five Year Plan. 

Two Five Year Plans have helped strengthoi the foundations of 
economic and social life and stimulated industrial and economic 
growth and scientific and technological advance. 

The Third Five Year Plan seeks to give a more precise content to 
the social objectives of the Constitution and represents a large advance 
towards their realisation. It takes account of the successes and the 
failures in the first two Plans and sets the tasks to be fulfilled in the 
perspective of development over the next fifteen years and more. 

Work on the preparation of the Third Plan commenced towards 
the end of 1958 and was carried out in three main stages. The first, 
leading to the publication of the Draft Outline early in July, 1960, 
comprised detailed studies by working groups set up at the Centre and 
in the States. PaAiament gave its general approval to the Draft 
Outline in August, 1960. 

The Draft Outline was discussed throughout the country and 
served as the basis for the preparation of the plans of States. These 
were considered with the Chief Ministers of States between September 
and November, 1960. In January, 1961, the National Development 
Council made its recommendations concerning the overall size and the 
structure of the Third Plan; the Council also set up a Committee on 
Savings to suggest ways of securing the maximum mobilisation 
resources for the Third Plan. Finally, on May 31 and June 1, 1961, 
the National Development Council considered the Draft Report on 
the Third Plan and generally approved it. 

The objectives and priorities of the Third Plan were considered 
oarefully by five Parliammtary Committees in November, 1960, and 
every effort has been made in this Report to avail of the suggestions 
and comments offered by these Committees. Several aspects of the 
Plan were placed from time to time before the Committee of Members 
of Parliament from different political parties presided over by the 
Prime Minister. The Consultative Committee of Members of ^ 
Parliament associated with the Planning Commission also reviewed the 
Plan at various stages. 

Throughout the preparation of the Plan, leading public mmi and 
-scholars, professional associations, organisations re{vesmiting industry 
and labour, and independent experts generously gave of thdr tinif. and 
e]q)OTience. The Planning CcHnmission had the benefit of advice and 



xiv 

suggestions from its Panel of Bconomists, Panel of Scientists, and 
Pan^ &i Land Refonn, Agriculture, Education, Health aitd Housing. 
It was also helped by studies initiated by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, the Research Programmes Committee, the Com¬ 
mittee on Plan Projects, the Central Statistical Organisation, the Indian 
Statistical Institute and other leading organisations engaged in 
research. Efforts to prepare plans at the district, block and village level, 
specially for the development of agriculture, cooperation, education and 
rural industries, were an integral part cff the,process of drawing up the 
plans of States as well as the National Plan. These local plans are a vital 
element in the success ai Panchayati Raj, which places in the hands of 
the people of each area the initiative and responsibility for their own 
development and the means and resources for rapid advance. 

The preparation of the Third Plan has been, thus, a vast national 
undertaking in which valuable contributions have come from many 
sources, and at every stage there has been the closest collaboration 
with the State Governments and the Central MinisMes. 

The Third Plan represents the first phase in a scheme of long-term 
development extending over the next fifteen years or so, the prepara¬ 
tion of which will now be taken in hand. In the course of this period, 
India’s economy must not only expand rapidly but must, at the same 
time, become self-reliant and self-generating. This long-term 
approach is intended to provide a general design of development for 
the country’s natural resources, agricultural and industrial advance, 
changes in the social structure and an integrated scheme of regional 
and national development. 

The Plan sets large objectives and targets for the five-year period. 
They are large only in comparison with the past, not in relation to 
needs or to the nation’s capacity to achieve. They constitute a 
minimum which must be assured, but their true purpose is to open the 
way to a still more intensive endeavour and a deepen smse of urgency. 

The size of the.task and the many-sided challenge should not be 
under-estimated. The greatest stress in the Plan has to be on imple¬ 
mentation, on speed and thorougfmess in seeking practical results, and 
on creating conditions for the maximum production and employment 
and the development of human resources. Discipfine and national 
unity are the very basis of social and economic ingress and the 
achievement of socialism. At each step, the Third Plan will <tonapd 
dedicated leader^p at all levels, the highest standards (ff devotimi 
and efficiency from ffie pubHc services, widespread und^standing and 
participation by the people, and willifi^Ks on ffieir to take fiirir 
full riiare of r^ponribility and tq j^iear larg^ burdens for ffite future. 
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Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, 474 
Chromite, 515, 517, 534 
■Civil Aviation (See Aviation, Civil) 
City surveys, 153 
^Cities, as units in planning, 290 
■Cloth consumption, per capita, 318 
Coal, 510—13, 518—27 

- production programme for 

Third Plan, 520—22 

- reserves, 517, 523 

-transport, 525 

- washeries, 525-26 

Coir Industry. 445 
Coke, soft, 485 

'Committee, On Plan Projects, 288, 
308, 333 

- on Multipurpose Tribal 

Blocks, 702, 706, 709 
- on Transport Policy and Co¬ 
ordination, 539—41, 554-55, 

558, 561 

‘.Common production programme, 434 
Communications, 566-67, 640-41 

- facilities, 562, 566 

- outlay on, 566 

- overseas, 566 

"Community, development, 322—43 
— listening scheme, 571 
Competition between road and rail, 
540-41 

Consolidation of holdings, 233 
Constitution of India, Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy, 3—6 
Construction, economy in, 284—87 
Consumer goods, industries, 486—89 

- - production capacity, 65 

-66 

Consumption, restraint on, 91, 99-100, 
104-5, 112-13 

Contour bunding, 336-37, 369 
Control, of di.seases, 651—53, 658—65 

- prices, 128 

- selective credit, 128 

Controls, coverage of, 129 
Cooperation, 200—19, 

-planned development, 200 

Cooperative, credit, 201—6 

- farming, 209—11 

- housing, 680, 683—85, 694—96 

- industrial research association, 

618 

-marketing, 206-7 


Cooperative—contd. 

- processing, 207—9 

- sector, finance for, 98-9, 106 

- societies, primary agricultural 

credit, 218 

- sugar factories, 62 

-training and administration, 

215—17 

Cooperatives, 62, 334, 341, 432 

- coir, 429, 430, 445 

- consumers, 211-12 

- fisheries, 359 

- handicrafts, 439 

- handloom, 429, 439 

- housing, 214-15 

- industrial, 212-13, 429, 436 

-labour and construction, 213-14 

— other non-credit, 215 

- powerloom, 439 

-small industries, 428, 447-48 

- village, 304, 333 

- working group on industrial, 

429 

- workers’, 259 

Copper, 470 

Correspondence courses, 589 
Cost e.stimates, examination of, 281 
Cotton textiles, 487-88 
Craft centres/classes, 717-18, 

Crafts, teaching of. 587-88 
Craftsmen, 150 

- estimates of requirements, 612 

- training, 260-61, 612-13 

Credit, 341 

- creation, 99-100 

-long term, 219 

Credit and finance, 433 

- guarantee scheme, 433—48 

Cultural programmes, 600—2 

D 

Dadabhai Naoroji, 2 
Dairying and milk supply, 354—57, 
683-84 

Dandakaranya Project, 726 
Deficit financing, 99-100 
Democratic decentralisation, 333-34 
Denotified tribes, 701, 714-15 
Diet, balanced. 63 (see also nutrition) 
Directive Principles of State Policy, 
3—6 

Diseases, control of, 658—62 
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District administration, rationalisation 
of, 341-42 

Durgapur Steel Plant, 466 
E 

Economic development, long-term, 
20—30 

-power, distribution of, 13—16 

- research, 53 

Edible oil, 318 

Educated unemployed, 165—67 
Education, 573—606 

-achievements and targets, 573— 

75 

-and national development, 573 

- basic, 582 

- elementary, 578-79 

- general, 45 

-girls’, 591-92 

- health, 664 

- medical, 662-63 

- middle school, 580-81 

-of the handicapped, 53 

-outlay on, 576-77 

- physical, 598 

-pre-school, 577 

- primary, free and compulsory, 

71, 150 

- science, 585-86, 589 

- secondary. 583—85 

-social, 598-99 

- technical, 607—15 

- universal, 147 

- university, 589—-91 (see also 

University Education) 

- vocational, 147, 150, 726 

-women’s, 690 

Educational, development, 702, 715 

- institutions, 712 

-progress, 705, 714 

- research, 594—96 

- survey, 574-75 

- tours, 603 

Efficiency in administration, 277-78 
Electrification of villages, 43 
Ibnployment, 47, 74-75 

-and plan implementation, 161— 

63 

- additional, in the Third Plan, 

, 157—61 

- analysis of the problem, 154— 

56 

— estimates of additional 753— 

58 


Energy, 194—96 

-atomic, 618-19,, 625 

-commercial sources, 195 

- for industries, 470—76 

-from earth and ocean, 186 

-non-commercial sources, 194 

- nuclear, 196 

- production, and consumption 

pattern, 194 

- research on, 644-45 

-unconventional sources of, 196' 

Environment sanitation, 654-55 
Equine breeding, 349-50 
Examination reform, 596-97 
Exports, measures for expanding,.. 
138—41 

- objectives, 137-38 

-of iron ore, 532 

- diversification of, 136-37, 141 

-pattern of, 135 

- review of, 134—36 

External resources, 27, 107 

- assistance, 27 

-budgetary receipts, correspond¬ 
ing to, 99 

F 

Family planning, 46, 72, 675—78 
Farakka Barrage, 559—61 
P'ertilisers, 61, 148-49, 335-36, 341, 

477—79 

-consumption of, 37 

-nitrogenous, 306, 311 

-phosphatic, 306, 311 

-potassic, 306, 311 

- supply of, 303, 305, 316, 337 

Films, raw, 486 

Financial, advisers, role of, 270 
—— provisions, 57-58 

- resources for the plan, 90—llff 

First Five Year Plan, 31, 47 
Fisheries, 357—61 
-inland, 358 

- marine, 360 

' 

- research and education; 361, 

635-36 

Flood cess. 388 

-control programme 384-85,. 

412 

Foreign exchange, requirements oC 
109—15 

-reserves, 107-8 

Foreign trade, development of, 133— 

141 
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JForests, 362—67 

- area under, 186 

-communications, 363 

- policy, 363 

-products, demand for, 362-63 

-programmes for the Third Plan, 

364 

- research, 366 

-resources. 186, 362 

-survey and demarcation, 365 

-timber treatment, 365 

yield, 363 

Pruit preservation, 320 

G 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 1, 2, 3 
Gas, natural, 396 

Glass and glass-ware, manufacture 
of, 486 

Gosadans, 345, 348 
Gosamvardhana, 353 
Goshalas, 345, 352 
Grain storage facilities. 62 
Gramdan and Bhoodan, 293 
Gram Sabha, 337, 339 
Green manuring. 37, 303, 306, 311-12, 
336 

Ground water, 380 

- potential, 143, 147, 153 

- rate, 96, 107 

Gypsum, 515, 517, 532 

H 

Handicrafts, 445, 446 
Handloom industry, 429, 438-39 
Health, 651-74 

- achievements and targets, 653 

-communicable diseases, cont¬ 
rol of, 58—62 

- education, 72, 664-65 

-insurance, 72, 665 

-mental, 666-67 

- nutrition, 672—74 

personnel, 653, 664, 674 

-primary units, 657-58 

-progress and programmes, 651— 

53 

- school, 665—666 

- services, 45, 72 

- units, 657-58 

-vital statistics, 667 

-water supply and environ¬ 
mental sanitation, 654—57 


Heavy compressors and pumps pro¬ 
jects, 477 

-electrical equipment projects, 

65 

-manufacturing plant, 401 

-plants, 472-73 

- Machinery Plant, 65, 472—^74 

-structural works, 475 

Highways, national, 549-50 
-state, 550 

Hilly areas, development of, 371 
Hindustan Antibiotics, 484 

-Cables, 476 

-Machine Tools, 474 

-Shipyard, 475 

Holiday homes for phildren, 719 
Homeopathy, 672 
Horticulture, 32 

Hospitals and dispensaries, 652-53, 
657-58, 660, 664, 672 
Housing and urban and rural plan¬ 
ning 679—99 

--Boards, 682-83 

- cooperatives, 714 

- dock workers, 685 

- financing by Life Insurance 

Corporation, 679, 681—83, 686- 
87 

- industrial, 259 

- low income group 46, 679-80, 

685 

-middle income group, 686-87 

- outlay and targets, 681-82 

- plantation labour, 686 

- rental 687 

- statistics 697-98 

I 

Ilmenite, 515 

Imports, review of, 133-34 
Income, disparities in, 16-17 
Indian Statistical Institute, 152, 180, 
198 

Industrial develtopmerit programmes, 
459—61 

-private sector, 463—65 

-public sector, 461—63 

-rural areas, 431, 434, 437, 

447 

- estates, 449-50 

- housing, 259, 683-84 

-policy, 457-58 

-projects, 149 

-central, 474-75 
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Industrial Projects— contd. 

- States, 470-77 

- relations, 253—56 

- research, 621 

_ targets for 1960-61, 454 

_for 1965-66, 479—82 

Industrial programmes in the Second 
Plan, financing of, 455—57 
Industrial projects of Central Govern¬ 
ment, financing of. 462 
Industrial training institutes, 612 
Industrial workers, housing of, 679-80, 
683-84 

Industries, 63—66, 452—509 

- basic, 20, 24-25, 29, 264 

- capital and producer goods, 

63-64 

-objectives and aproach in the 

Third Plan. 457—59 

- private sector programmes, 

461, 463—65 

-replacements and require¬ 
ments, 460 

- review of progress under 

' First and Second Plan. 452—55 
Industry, 38—41 

Inflationary pressures, 125, 127, 139 
Inland Fisheries, 357-58, 361 

-water transport, 555-56 

Institutes of Higher Technology, 609, 
643 

Integration, economic and social, 18-19 
Intcr-Stat(' cooperation, 393 
Investment in the Second and Third 
Plans, 59 

- in the Third, Fourth and 

Fifth Plans. 28 

- level of, 59 

-private, 104—6 

-programme. 91 

- rate of, 91, 107 

Iron ore, 530—32 

-target for, 66-67, 530 

Iron and steel, 465—69 

- - demand for, in 1965-66, 

465—67 

Irrigated area, 381-82 
Irrigation, 380—95 

- and power, 380—425 

-benefits, evaluation of, 388 

-anticipated from, 410 

—control Boards, 395 

- cost and outlay on, 411 

- designs organisation, 392 

- development of, 382-83 


Irrigation—contd. 

-financial return, 387 

-investigation research and 

design, 391-92 

-programmes for the Third 

Plan, 383 

-projects in Third Plan, 189 

- research, 392 

-technical personnel, 394 

-utilisation of, 389—91 


J 

Joint Management Councils. 254-55 

Jute. 302. 317—19, 323 

Juvenile delinquency, 74, 719-20 


K 

Key Village Scheme, 346-47 
Khadi, traditional and Ambar, 429, 
439-41 

L 

Labour, cooperatives, 342, 375-76, 378, 
393 

-force, new entrants, 74-75, 

156-57 

-jnanpower studies, 166 

- mobility of, 144, 151 

-policy. 250-63 

- safety at work, 258-59 

-- social service camps for, 294 

- studies and surveys, 263 

Land, compensation. 222 

-holdings, census of, 239—49 

-management legislation, 234 

- reclamation, 303, 305-6, 310 

-reforms, 220—49 

-- objectives for the Third 

Plan, 220-21 

- revenue agency, 224 

-surveys and settlement, 222, 

234-35 

Libraries, national, 600 

-.school, 588, 600 

Light engineering industries, 146, 149 
Lighthouses, 562 
Lignite deposits, 534 
Limestone, 515. 517, 532, 534 
Local development works, 54, 293, 652 
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Lok Karya Kshetras, 75, 294, 299, 
721 

Long-term economic development, 18, 
20—30 

- plan preparation, 29-30 . 

- population, 25 

- resources, 26-27 

-social policy, 26 

- approach to, 22—27 

Low income groups, housing, 679-80, 
685 


M 


Machine tools, 474 
Magnesite, 515, 517, 534 
Major industrial projects, 64-65 
Management, cadre, building up of, 271 

- Councils, Joint, 254 

Manganese ore, 515, 517, 532, 534 
Manpower, employment and, 154—57 

-planning 168—70 

- training of, 168-69 

- utilisation of rural, 163—65 

Manures and fertilisers, 311 
Master plans, for irrigation, 391 

-.—of urban areas, 73, 680, 692 

Matchwood, 363-64 

Maternity and Child Health Services, 
66. 72. 651, 665. 718 
Medical education, 662-63 

-research, 619, 636-37, 663 

Medicine, indigenous s.ystems of, 669— 
72 

Medium industries, 149 

- irrigation, 145 

Mental health, 666-67 

-hygiene, 716 

Metallurgical coal, 146 

- industries, 465—70 

Metallurgy, 64-5 
Meteorology, 570 
Metric system 462, 648 
Metropolitan areas, 150-53 
Middle school education, 573-74, 580- 
81 

Milk, consumption, 344 

- processing plant, 355 

- supply schemes, 354-55 

Mineral development, 66-67 

- oil, 513-14, 527—30 

- production, 514-15 


YEAR PLAN 

. Mineral Development—contd. 

-raw materials, requirements of,. 

532 

- resources, 190—94 

- surveys, 516—18, 533-34 

Minerals and oil, 41-42, 510—34 

- research, 639 

-targets of production, 530—32 

Mining Machinery Plant, 472-73 
•Minor irrigation, 306—10 

- ports, 555, 561-62 

Multipurpose development blocks, 145^ 

- projects, 144 

-schools, 586-87 

Municipal administration, strength¬ 
ening of, 693 


N 

Nagarjunasagar Project, 145, 150 
Nagpur Plan (for roads), 549 
National, Advisory Committee on 
Public Cooperation, 294 

- Cadet Coiv.’, 598 

- Council of Applied Economic 

Research, 152, 198 

- highways, 549-50 

- income, 20, 28, 35, 55, 75 

- integration, 602-3 

- libraries, 600 

- museum, 600 

- physical efficiency drive, 598 

-Planning Committee, 3 

Nationalised road transport undertak¬ 
ings, 554 

Natural resources, 181—99 
Nature cure, 672 
Navigation facilities, 556 
Neiveli Project, 467 
Newsprint industry, 488-89 
Non-ferrous metals, 531—34 
Nuclear, energy, 70 

- power, 630 

-stations, 400 

- reactors, 627-28 

Nutrition, 672—74 


O 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
618, 639-40 

Open market, operations in food- 
grains, 130—42 
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Opportunities, equal, 10—13 
Optical glass, 486 
Organisation and Methods, 278 
Organisation for irrigation projects, 
383, 380—95 

Overseas Communications ^rvice, 
569-70 . 


F 

Panchayat Samitis, 12, 232, 337—41 
Panchayati Raj, 12, 291, 332, 337—41 
Raper industry, 488—89 
Pattern of electricity consumption— 

- per capita generation, 399 

- utilisation, 403 

Payments, balance of, 107—9 
Personnel, requirements and training 
programme, 168—80 

-administrative services, 179 

- agriculture amd allied subjects, 

174 

- community development, 176 

- craftsmen, 172 

-engineers and technicians, 170— 

72 

-health, 178 

-statistics, 180 

- teachers, 177 

Perspective of development, 27—29 

- planning, 19, 20—22 

-techniques of, 29, 30 

Petroleum, crude, 558 

- products, 558 

-refining, 482—84 

- refineries, 67, 482—84 

-technology, 69 

Pharmaceuticals and drugs, 484-85 
Pharmacist, 663-64 
Physical education, 598 
Physical resources, 92, 99, 100 
Phyto-chemical plant, 148, 485 

- chemical project in Kerala, 6 

Piggery development, 349 
Plan publicity, 297 

Planned development, objectives of, 
1—19 

Planning— 

:- Commission, 288 

- ten years of, 31—47 

-Plans, First and Second, 31—33 

•-patterns of financing, 33-34 

Plant protection, 313 

2 S P.C.-49. 


Plastics, 485 
Polytechnics, 608 
Polythyelene, 149 
Pool Guarantee Fund, 686 
Population, 10, 12, 13, 17, 80 

-estimates for Third, Ftmrth and 

' Fifth plans. 22, 25-26 

-pressure of, 374 

Ports and harbours, 560-61 
Post-basic schools, 588 

Postal services, 568 
Posts and Telegraphs, 567-69 
Poultry development, 351 
Power, 43, 395—409 

- coordinated development of, 

405-6 

- cost of generation, 399 

-design and construction, 408 

- estimated cost and benefits by 

States in Third Plan, 407 

-financial aspects of, 407 

- - outlays- on, 401 

-foreign exchange requirements, 

401 

- generation, 402 

- geo-thermal, 395, 399 

- growth of energy generate^, 

402 

--of installed capacity, 

402 

-hydro-electric, 43, 396, 399, 402, 

408 

- installed capacity, 397 —99 

- investigations, 408 

- investment, 398, 401 

-load survey, 408 

- nuclear, 397-98, 400—6 

- pattern of consumption, 402 

-pattern of utilisation, 402 

-perspective of development, 398 

- physical benefits and phasing, 

399-400 

- present stage of development, 

397 

-principal schemes in First Plan, 

417 

- problem of co-ordinated deve¬ 
lopment, 400, 408 

- programmes in Second Plan 

417 

-in Third Plan, 398-99, 

419 

- research, 408 

-sources of energy, 395—97 
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Power—coTitd. 

-sources of electricity, 395 

- thermal, 43, 395-96 

- Udal, 395, 397 

- transmission lines, 401 

-wind, 395, 397 

Fowerlooms, conversion of hand- 
looms into, 428, 438-39 
Pre-investment survey of forest 
resources, 365 
Pre-school education, 577 
Price, 91, 95-6, 99-100, 103-4, 112-13 

-control of, 131 

-of essenti^ goods, 119, 125, 128 

- oi exportable commodities, 124 

-of foodgrains, 119, 130 

- of manufactured goods, 121 

-parities, 129 

-policy, 119, 127 

-agricultural, 323 

-constituents of, 127-28 

-for the Third Plan, 119— 

32 

-outlook for the Third 

Plan, 123—125 

-scope and limits of 125—27 

-regulation, 132 

-relative, 119, 127 

-stability, 123 

Prices in the First Plan, 119—21 

-Second Plan, 121—^23 

Primary education, 150 
Primary health units, 653, 657-58, 662, 
665, 676, 678 
Private enterprises, 144 

-sector, 7, 8, 14, 16, 56 

-investment in, 1, 91, 103— 

6 , 109-10 

Prize bonds scheme, 98 
Probation and welfare officers, 718 
Processing Industries, 146, 149, 435 
Producer goods industries, 146 
Producer’s cooperatives, .355 
Production, of major crops, 37 

- ind^ number of agricultural, 

61 

-industrial, 37, 64 

-selected industries, 41 

Productivity, 261—63, 649-50 

-and capacity to export, 262 

-improvement of skill, 432 

-and workers beneOt, 261-62 

-and workers co-operation, 262- 

63 


Productivity—contd. 

-code of efficiency and welfare, 

262-63 

Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
288 

Prohibition, 722-24 

Projects Coordination CeU, 281 

Prostitution and immoral traffic, 719-20 

Protective homes, 719 

Public administration, 18, 227 

- Cooperation and participation, 

291—300 

-approach to, 291—93 

-in the first two Plans, 

293-94 

-organisation and techni¬ 
ques, 298-300 

-priorities and pro¬ 
grammes, 295—98 

-participation, training, research 

and evaluation, 300 
Public enterprises, organisation of, 
264-75 

- surpluses from, 94—7, 100—3 

-advance planning, 271 

- appraisal of performance, 272 

- Committee of Parliament, 268 

-costs, operation and capital 

budget, 271 

-delegation of authority, 267, 269 

- economic efficiency, 268 

-exchange of experience, 273 

-sector, finance for, 93 

-incentives, 272 

-management of, 266—72 

-organisation of, 265—67 

-personnel relations, 273 

-specialised agencies for design¬ 
ing and construction, 267 
Public health services, 72 
P.L. 480-Agreement. 34, 95, 98-9, 108-9 
112-15, 123-24 

Public opinion, mobilisation 0 ^ 137, 
393 

Public response, 9 
Pyrites, 517, 531 


Q 


Quality control, 649-50 
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K 

Rail-road coordination, 539—41 
Rail and road traffic, trends in, 538-39 
Railways, 535, 538—49, 554-55, 558 

_capacity, 536, 539-40, 543 

-contribution of the, 97 

-development programme, 544— 

49 

- electrification, 547 

-new lines, 547-48 

-remodelling of stations and 

yards, 537, 546, 549 

-rolling stock, 474, 536, 539, 

544—46, 549 

-self-sufficiency, 549 

Ravine lands, problems of, 370 
Raw-films project, 486 
Rayon industry, 488 
Reactors, 396-97 

Regional development, balanced, 143— 
53 

studies in, 151—53 

-disparities, 144 

- growth, policies for, 143—46 

- income, 152 

-planning, 15 

- surveys, 152 

Rehabilitation and development, 728- 
29 

- of displaced persons, 725—29 

-from East Pakistan, 726-27 

-from West Pakistan, 725- 

26 

- programmes for the Third 

Plan, 727-28 

Remand and rescue homes, 719-20 
Rental housing for Government em¬ 
ployees, 679, 687 
Rents, reduction of, 222-23 
Research, in house building tedmiques, 
680, 698-99 

- in universities, and institutes, 

643-44 

-Programme Committee, 153, 388 

-programmes, 617—20 

Resettlement, schemes of, 232-33 
Resources, external, 107 

-for the private sector, 104—6 

-Third Plan, 94, 100 

-Centre, 100 

-States, 100—2 

-foreign exchange, 124^ 128, 130 

-forests, 186-87 

-— land, 183—88 


Resources—contd. 

-mineral, 190—94 

-mobilisation, 51-52, 54, 92 

-sea, 196-97 

-water, 90, 187 

Revenue administration, 341 
Rice, 318, 322 
Rinderpest, 63, 349 

River basins, integrated development 
of, 391, 393 
-Boards, 393 

-valley projects, 144, 148, 312, 

359, 363, 368-69 
Road transport, 553—55 
Roads, 549—53 

-Central programmes, 551-52 

-inter-state, 552 

-mileage, 537, 549-50 

- objectives and priorities in the 

Third Plan, 550 

Research, agricultural and allied fields, 
G30-36 

-construction, 639 

-communications, 646 

-Council of Scientific and 

Industrial, 620—^23 

-cottage and small industries, 

643 

-economic and social, 53-54 

—— engineering, 644 

-irrigation and power, 637 

-medical, 630—37 

-role of scientific, 616 

- State progranunes, 550-51 

-statistics, 645 

- transport, 638 

- universities and institutes, 643- 

44 

-utilisation of, scientific, 646-47 

Rubber, 317, 320 

Rural development, 49, 333, 338 

- electrification, 403—5 

- employment, 162-63 

- extension, 332 

-housing, and planning, 693—97 

-Industry, 336-^8 

-institutes, 591 

-manpower, 49, 53 

-unemploirment and under¬ 
employment, 376 

S 

Saline and alkaline lands—^reclamation 
of, 306 
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Sarva Seva Sangh, 295 
Savings, domestic, 28-29, 124 
-small, 98 

Scheduled areas, 704, 707-8, 711 

- castes, 711—14 

-tribes, 702—11 

Scholarships, 592—94, 712-13 
School health programme, 65, 658 
Schools, higher secondary, 585 

-multipurpose, 586-87 

- post-basic, 588 

Science education, 585-86 
Scientific and technological research, 
616—50 

Scientific instruments, 648 

- personnel, 178-74 

- policy, aims of, 617 

- reseai^ 45, 89-70 

-role of, 616—20 

-utilisation of, 646-47 

- surveys, 152 

Second Five Year Plan, 4—6, 31—47, 
53-54 

Secondary education, 147, 150, 152, 
573-74, 583-84, 587-88 
Secondary Education Commission, 
584-85 

Seed farms, 37, 312 

- multiplication and distribution, 

312 

Seeds, 316, 341 
Self-generating economy, 75 
Self-reliant economy, 75 
Self-isustained growth, 56 
Sericulture, 444-45 
Sewerage utilisation, 311 
Sheep development, 350 
Ship building, 475 
Shipping, 556^8 
Shramdan, 291 

Slum clearance and improvement, 
687—89 

Small scale industries, 446—49 

- as ancillaries, 436 

- exports 450 

(See also Village and Small Indus¬ 
tries) 

Small Savings, 94—96, 98, 100—3 
Social change, research into the 
dynamics of, 3<X) 

Social justice, 9 

- order, 2, 4, 17, 297 

- policy, 2, M5 

-security and wagei 256—58 

-services, 44—47, 69, 74 


Social services— contd. 

-outlay on, 44 

-structure, 10, 13, 16 

-values, 4, 10 

- welfare, 74, 716—21 

Socialism/Socialist pattern of sociei 
4r-6, 8, 18. 49. 264-65 

-progress towards, 9, 10 

Soil and water conservation, 3C 
310, 367—ra 

Soil conservation, 310, 367—73, 632-1 

-programmes for the Thir 

Plan, 367 

-in river valley projects 

386, 393 

Soil erosion, 362, 367 
Solar radiation (as source of energy) 
196 

Standardisation, 648-49 

- of equipments, 409 

Staple fibre, 488 
State mechanised farms, 323 
State plans, 53, 60, 85—89, 147, 150 
State trading. 7, 131, 140 
State Trading Corporation, 136 
State undertakings, 14 
Statistical personnel, 180 
Statistics, 53, 645, 697-98 
Steel, demand and supply position 
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CHAPTER I 


OBJECTIVES OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Introduction 

The basic objective of India’s development must necessarily be ta 
provide the masses of the Indian people the opportunity to lead a good 
life. That indeed is the objective of all countries for their peoples, 
even though the good life may be defined in many ways. In the larger 
context of the world, the realisation of this objective for India, as for 
other countries, is intimately tied up with, and dependent on the 
maintenance of world peace. War, with the weapons of modem war- 
ifare, would not only be an end to all hopes of progress but would 
endanger the survival of the human race. Peace, therefore, becomes of 
paramount importance and an essential pre-requisite for national pro- 
•gress. The existence of underdeveloped and poverty-stricken nations or 
peoples is itself an abiding danger to the maintenance of peace. It has, 
thus, been increasingly recognised that the welfare and peace of the 
world require the extermination of poverty and disease and ignorance 
from every country, so as to build up a liberated humanity. 

2. Each major culture and civilisation has certain distinctive 
■features, rooted in the past, which bear the impress of that culture. 
India, with thousands of years of history, bears even now the powerful 
impress of her own distinctive features. They are today covered up by 
widespread and appalling poverty, the result of a traditional society 
and a static economy in the past, petrified to some extent by colonial 
rule. But these essential features, though apparently associated with the 
traditional structure of society are in no sense an integral part of it. They 
are in fact a set of moral and ethical values which have governed Indian 
life for ages past, even though people may not have lived upto them. 
These values are a part of India’s thinking, even as, more and more, 
that thinking is directed to the impact of the scientific and technological 
civilisation of the modern world. To some extent, the problem of India 
is how to bring about a synthesis between these two. Probably, no 
•other country in the modem world would have produced a Gandhi; 
even Tagore, who' was typically modern in his approach to life’s prob- 
■lems, was, at the same time, steeped in India’s old culture and thinking. 
His message is thus one of synthesis between these two. 

S. To provide the good life to the four hundred million people of India 
.and more is a vast undertaking, and the achievement of this goal is far off. 
But no lesser goal can be kept in view, because each present step has 
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to be conditioned by the final objective. Behind the plans that are' 
drawn up is the vision of the future, even as the Indian people had a 
vision of freedom and independence during the long years of their 
national struggle, and there is faith and confidence in that future. Fully 
conscious of existing difficulties the people have also the conviction that these' 
difficulties will be overcome. The experience of the last ten yeai;s of 
planning and the large social and economic changes that have already 
taken place have brought a conviction that India can look forward with 
a.ssurance to sustained economic progress. Even in this ancient land, 
for so long governed by tradition, the winds of change are blowing and 
affecting not only the dweller in the city but also the peasant in his" 
field. At each stage, new conflicts and new challenges arise. They have 
to be met with courage and confidence. There is an excitement in tliis 
changing face of India as the drama of India's development plans 
unfolds itself. 

4. The more immediate problem is to combat tke curse of poverty, 
with all the ills that it produces, and it is recognised that this can only 
be done by social and economic advance, so as to build up a technologi¬ 
cally mature society and a social order which offers equal opportunities 
to all citizens. This involves basic social and economic changes and the 
replacing of the old traditional order by a dynamic society. It involves 
not only the acceptance of the temper and application of science and 
modern technology, but also far-reaching changes in social customs 
and institutions. To .some extent, recognition of this twofold aspect 
of change has been present in the Indian mind for generations past. 
Gradually it has taken more concrete shape and has become the basis 
for planning. 

5. It was inevitable that during India’s struggle for freedom, the 
political aspect of Independence overshadowed everything else. Yet, 
from its earliest beginnings, Indian nationalism had 'a large element of 
economic thinking and social reform. This was, to some extent, an 
unusual feature for a national movement. Freedom was considcre<l the 
indispensable means to overcome mass poverty, to protect the farmer 
and the artisan, to create modern industry, to remove privilege and’ 
injustice and to reconstruct the entire fabric of India’s social and econo¬ 
mic life. Beginning with Dadabhai Naoroji, whose paper on 'The 
Poverty of India’ waS^ presented as far back as 1876,' a long line of 
national leaders placed these aims in the forefront of the national 
struggle. As the national movement grew and spread among the 
people of India, its social content became deeper. With the coming of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the movement spread with remarkable rapidity to the' 
peasantry and the workers bf India. To Gandhiji freedom was not 
merely a political objective, but the raising of the masses of the people' 
from their poverty and degradation. He aligned himself with thc^ 
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masses of the Indian people and more especially with those who were in 
the lowest rungs of the social ladder. Under his leadership the national 
movement came to identify itself more and more with the service of the 
masses and, progressively, a very large proportion of its membership came 
from amongst the peasants. I’he agrarian problem thus came to occupy 
a prominent place in its thinking even as, under Gandhiji’s guidance, 
it made the uplift of the dejiressed and the underprivileged one of its 
major planks. 

(i. In this way, as the political ‘struggle for Independence developed 
and took shape in mighty movements, it was allied in some measure to 
India’s basic social and economic problems, and more particularly the 
agrarian problem. The social and economic aims of the struggle for 
freetlom became progressively more definite. A comprehensive economic 
prograinnie was adopted in 1931, and an agrarian programme in 19.36. 
Towards the end of 1938, a National Planning Committee was consti¬ 
tuted and, thus, tha idea of planning came into prominence in India. 
The National Planning Committee could not carry on its work effec¬ 
tively because of the beginning of the Second World War, in the course 
of which many of its members found themselves in prison. But it 
considered nearly all aspects of planning and ultimately produced a 
series of studies containing social atid economic jiolicies and programmes, 
which formed the basis of a more organised attempt at planning after 
Independence. 

7. 1 he Seiond World War resulted, by the compulsion ot events, in 
the growth of some intlustries in India. Even before Independence was 
established, the Interim Government gave thought to planning and 
constituted an Advisory Planning Board to collect all the available 
material for it. Owing to the disastrous consetpiences of Partition 
and the vast numbers of |}eople who were ujnooted and driven out from 
Pakistan to India and India to Pakistan, there was some delay in giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Board. Early in 1950, following 
the adoption of the new Constitution by the Constituent Assembly of 
India, the Govertiment of India established the Planning Commissi'on to 
assess the country’s material, capital and human resources and to formu¬ 
late a Plan for their most effective and balanced utilisation. 

’ 8. In the Constitution the basic objectives were set forth as “The 

Directive Principles of .State Policy’’. Among those ‘Directive Prin¬ 
ciples’ were that 

“The State shall strive to promote the w’elfare of the people by 
securing' and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social 
order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of national life’’. 
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Further that— 

“The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing— 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 

an adequate means of livelihood; 

(b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not result in 

the concentration of wealth and means of proiUiction to 
the common detriment.” 

These general principles were given a more precise direction in 
December, 1954, when Parliament adopted the ‘socialist pattem of 
society’ as the objective of social and economic policy. This concept, 
which embodies the values of socialism and democn-Ky and the approach 
of planned development, involved no sudden change, and had its roots 
deep in India’s struggle for freedom. 

9. Thus, ever since Independence, two main aims have guided India’s 
planned development—to build up by democratic means a rapidly ex¬ 
panding and technologically progressive economy and a social order 
based on justice and offering equal opportunity to every citizen. To 
change a traditional society into a dynamic one. in a country with a vast 
))opulation rooted in the past, was a tremendous task. To do this 
through peaceful and democratic means and by the consent of the 
people, made this task even more difficult. It was inevitable that India 
should accept peaceful and democratic means as these had been the 
very methods it had adopted in its struggle for freedom. 

10. With these objectives in view, the First Five Year Plan faced this 
task with limited means and inadequate data. The immediate objec¬ 
tives it laid down were achieved and this success gave confidence to the 
nation. The Second Five Year Plan, being based on. somewhat greater 
experience and more knowledge, set forth larger goals and a long-term 
strategy for economic and industrial advance based on the socialist pat¬ 
tern of society. Ip describing the approach to planned development, 
the Second Five Year Plan stated: 

“.... The ta.sk before an underdeveloped country is not merely 
to get better results' within the existing framework of 
economic and social institutions, but to mould and refa.shion 
these so that they contribute effectively to the realisation 
of wider and deeper social values. 

“These values’ or basic objectives have recently been summed up in 
the phrase ‘socialist pattern of society’. Essentially, this 
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means that the basic criterion for determining lines of 
advance must not be private profit, but social gain, and that 
the pattern of development and the structure of socio-econo¬ 
mic relations should be so planned that they result not only 
in appreciable increases in national income and employment 
but also in greater equality in incomes and wealth. Major 
decisions regarding production, distributiqii, consumption 
and investment—and in fact all significant socio-economic 
relationships—must be made by agencies informed by social 
puipose. The benefits of economic development must accrue 
more and more to the relatively less privileged classes of 
society, and there should be progressive reduction of the 
concentration of incomes, wealth and economic power. 
The problem is to create a milieu in which the small man 
who has so far had little opportunity of perceiving and 
participating in the immense possibilities of growth 
through organised effort is enabled to put in his best in 
the int^ests of a higher standard of life for himself and 
increased prosperity for the countiy'. In the process, he 
rises in economic and social status. V^ertical mobility of 
labour is thus no less important than horizontal mobility, 
lor nothing is more destructive of hope and more inhibi- 
tive of effort than a feeling that tiie accident of birth or of 
a poor start in life is likely to come in the way of a capable 
person rising in life in terms of economic and social status... 

The socialist pattern of society is not to be regarded as some 
fixed or rigid pattern. It is not rooted in any doctrine or 
dogma. Each country has to develop according to its own 
genius and traditions. Economic and social policy has to 
be shaped from time to time in the light of historical circum¬ 
stances. It is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
economy should become a monolithic type of organisation 
offering little play for experimentation either as to forms 
or as to modes of functioning. Nor should expansion of 
the public sector mean cen-tralisation of decision-making 
and of exercise of authority. In fact, the aim should be 
to secure an appropriate devolution of functions and to 
ensure to public enterprises the fullest freedom to operate 
within a framework of broad directives or rules of the 
game. 

... .The accent of the socialist pattern of society is on the attain¬ 
ment of positive goals, the raising of living standards, the 
enlargement of opportunities for all, the promotion of enter¬ 
prise among the disadvantaged classes and the creation o€ a 
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sense of partnership among all s-Mions of the community. 
These positive goals provide the criteria for basic decisions. 
The directive principles of State policy in the Constitution 
have indicated the approach in broad terms; the socialist 
pattern of society is a more concretised expression of this 
approach. Fxonomit: policy and institutional changes have 
to*be planned in a manner that would secure economic 
advance along democratic and egalitarian lines. Democracy, 
it has been said, is a way of life rather than a jiarticular 
set of institutional arrangements. The same could well be 
said of the socialist pattern.” 

II 

Planm i) Development 

11. When Independence came, India had a slender industrial base. 
Millions of her rural people sullered under the waight of a traditional 
agrarian structure. A long period of economic stagnation, against the 
background of increasing pressure of population, followed by the btir- 
dens of the Second World War, had weakened the Indian economy. 
'Ihere was widespread poverty and want. The partition of the coun¬ 
try had uprooted millions of people and dislocated economic life. Pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture and industry stood at a low le\el. In relation 
to needs the available domestic savings were altogether meagre. The 
promise of freedom could only be redeemed if the economic foundations 
were greatly strengthened. The Constitution established equal rights of 
citizenship, and these had now to be expressed ‘hrough rising levels of 
living and greater opportunities for the bulk of the people, it was 
essential to rebuild the rural economy, to lay the foundation of indus¬ 
trial and scientific progress, and to expand education and other social 
services. These called for planning on a national scale, encompassing 
all aspects of economic and social life, for efforts to mobilise re¬ 
sources, to determine priorities and goals and to create a widespread 
sutlook of change and technological progress. Thus, planned develop 
ment was the means for securing with the utmost speed possible, a high 
rate of growth, reconstructing the institutions of economic and social 
life and harnessing the energies of the people to the tasks of national 
development. 

12. The leading features of the pattern of development envisaged in 
the Five Year Plans may be briefly stated. The basic objective is to 
provide sound foundations for sustained economic growth, for increasing 
opportunities for gainful employment and improving living standards 
and working conditions for the masses. In the scheme of development, 
the first priority necessarily belongs to agriculture; and agricultural pro- 
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eduction has to be increased to the highest levels feasible. T|je Five 
'Year Plans provide for a comprehensive and many-sided effort to trans- 
^loim the peasant’s outlook and environment. The growth of agriculture 
and the development of human resources alike hinge upon the advance 
. made by industry. Not only does industry provide the new tools, but 
it begins to change the mental outlook of the peasant. There can be 
no doubt that vast numbers of the peasantry today in India are under- 
. going this change of outlook as they use new tools and experiment with 
new methods of agriculture. Even the coming of the bicycle in large 
numbers to the villages of India is not only a sign of higher standards, 

• but is a symbol of new and changing attitudes. Agriculture and indus¬ 
try must be regarded as integral parts of the same process of develop¬ 
ment. Through planned development, therefore, the growth of indus- 
,iry has to be speeded and economic progress accelerated. In particular, 
heavy industries and machine-making industries have to be developed, 
the public sector expanded and a large and growing cooperative sector 
built up. The public sector is expected to provide specially for the fur¬ 
ther development of industries of basic and strategic importance or in 
the nature of public utility services, other industries being also taken up 
by Government to the extent necessary. State trading has also to be 
undertaken on an increasing scale according to the needs of the eco¬ 
nomy. In brief, in the scheme of development, while making full use 
of all available agencies, the public sector is expected to grow botli 
absolutely and in comparison and at a faster rate than the private sector. 

13. With the rapid expansion of the economy, wider opportunities 
of growth arise for both the public and the private sectors and in many 
ways their activities are complementary. The private sector includes not 
only organised industry but agriculture, small industry, trade and a great 
. deal of activity in housing and construction and other fields. Progres¬ 
sively, it has to take the form of cooperative effort. Among the main 
.objects of programmes undertaken by the Government are the expansion 
of facilities for the development of agriculture, specially irrigation, the 
building up of economic overheads such as rail and road transport, ports 
ind power stations, and the expansion of education, health and othei 
»cial services. Activities which are promoted through these facilities are 
in considerable part in the hands of private individuals and organisations, 
and increasing numbers among them are being assisted. Thus, the Five 
Year Plans enlarge the scope for individual initiative as well as for co- 
, operative and corporate effort. It is mainly within a limited area in the 
field of large-scale industrial enterprise that the question arises whethei, 
in the special circumstances of the country, in accordance with the 
Ifidustrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956, and in view of the social goals 
. aimed at, particular tasks should be assigned, to the public sector or to tlie 
private sector. In the context of the country’s planned development the 
^private sector has a large area in which to develop and expand. It has to 
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function, of course, within the framework of national planning and hf 
harmoify with its overall aims, and there must be continuous stress on. 
undertakings in the private sector acting with an understanding of obli¬ 
gations towards the community as a whole. At the same time, it is essential 
to ensure that the opportunities available in the private sector do not lead 
to the concentration of economic power in the hands of small numbers of 
individuals and businesses and that disparities in income and wealth are 
progressively reduced. 

14. In the pattern of development envisaged in the Five Year Plans, 
cooperation is expected to become progressively the principal basis of 
organisation in several branches of economic life, notably, in agriculture, 
small industry, distribution, construction and provision of essential 
amenities for local communities. Village and small scale .industries have 
a crucial role in the development of the national economy, for, besides 
providing consumer and other goods and large-scale employment, they offer 
a method of ensuring a more equitable distribution of the national 
income and the means for the utilisation of available resources in skill 
and manpower. Disparities in levels of developmerft in different regions 
have to be steadily reduced and the benefits of industrialisation spread 
evenly between different parts of the country. These aims have to be 
achieved, as the Industrial Policy Resolution specified, through the 
balanced and coordinated development of the industrial and agricultural 
economy of each region, and through planned urbanisation and the deve¬ 
lopment of economic and social services. Frequently, in the early phases 
of development, there is a dilemma to be faced: whether it is better to 
concentrate on developing more favourably situated areas and thus secur¬ 
ing quicker and larger returns from the investment, or to aim at more 
even development of the country, through greater attention to the more 
backward areas. Economic considerations have necessarily to be given 
importance, but certain social and regional aspects cannot be ignored. 
Indeed, as the economy develops, it becomes possible to provide for more- 
intensive development in the less developed areas. 

15. The policies described above constitute the larger part of the pro¬ 
gramme for achieving rapid economic development and for realising the 
socialist pattern of society. In such a scheme the basic criterion in deter¬ 
mining social policies and the lines of economic advance must necessarily 
be the interest of the community as a whole, and especially of its weaker 
sections. Through Us very success and dynamism, r rapidly developing 
economy throws up new problems of organisation and management as 
well as of social policy. The existing social gnd econcanic institutions 
bave, therefore, to be appraised from time to time in relation to their role- 
in the nation’s development. To the extent they do not adequately fulfil 
the social purpose or fail to secure the economic aims of planned develop¬ 
ment, they have to be replaced or transformed. 
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16. Development plans reflect the changes which are taking place in 
the country’s economic and social structure as well as the directions in 
which this structure has to be reorganised and strengthened. In a demo* 
cracy the pace of change depends to a large extent on increase in public 
understanding and in public response and on the growth of a scientific 
outlook on the part of large numbers of people. Besides the economic andJ 
social objectives, the educational aspects of planning are, therefore, of 
great importance. These are emphasised through the wide sharing of- 
responsibility for drawing up and carrying out Plans and through the 
participation in the process of planning by organisations representing all' 
sections of opinion as well as universities and educational institutions and< 
voluntary social service agencies. On behalf of the community as a whole 
the State has a large responsibility for assessing the wider long-term needs- 
of the nation as against the claims of individual, sectional or regionaP 
interests, and in setting the goals to be achieved. 

Ill 

• Progress Towards Sociausm 

17. It is a basic premise in India’s Five Year Plans that, through demo 
Liaty and widespread public participation, development along sociaiisti 
lines will secure rapid economic growth and expansion of employ¬ 
ment, reduction of disparities in income and wealtli, ' pre¬ 
vention of concentration of economic power, and creation 
of the values and aiiitudes of a free and equal society. These are vitaP 
objectives. Where the bulk of the people live so close to the margin of 
poverty, the claims of social justice, of the right to work, of equal oppor¬ 
tunity and of a minimum level of living have great urgency. Economic 
activity must, therefore, be so organi.sed that the tests of production and' 
growth and those of equitable distribution are equally met. A hi gh rate- 
of economic growth sustained over a long period is the essential condition^ 
for achieving a rising level of living for all citizens, and especially for 
those in low income groups or lacking tlie opportunity to work. Increase 
in population and the need for investment in basic productive capacities 
and in economic and social overheads, which yield their benefits after a- 
considerable period, place large burdens on a developing economy. On' 
the one hand, they limit the extent to which, over the short period, living 
standards can be raised; on the other, to be borne at all, their burdens- 
must be shared widely, calling for sacrifice, according to capacity, by 
every section of the community. 

. 18. Progress towards socialism lies along a pumber of directions 
each enhancing the value of the others. Above all, a socialist economy 
must be efficient, progressive in its approach to science and technology, 
and capable of growing steadily to a kvel at which the well-being of the- 
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rinass of the population can be secured. In an underdeveloped country, 
.a high rate of economic progress and the development of a large public 
sector and a cooperative sector are among the principal means for 
affecting the transition towards socialism. In the second place, a 
socialist economy should ensure equality of opportunity to every citizen. 
As a first step, it should provide for the basic necessities, in particular, 
for food, work, opportunity for education, reasonable conditions cf 
health and sanitation, improvement in conditions of housing and a 
minimum level of income which, in the given circumstances, will ensure 
tolerable living standards. In the third place, through the public 
policies it pursues, a socialist economy must not only reduce economic 
and social disparities which already exist, but must also ensure that 
rapid expansion of the economy is achieved without concentration of 
economic power and growth of monopoly. Finally, a society developing 
on the basis of democracy and socialism is bound to place the greatest 
stress on social values and incentives and on developing a sense of 
common interest and obligations among all sections of the community. 
-On account of the rigidities of the caste system' as well as economic 
differences, India's social structure already presented numerous inherent 
-conflicts and barriers to economic advance. While some of the old 
distinctions are passing—a process which is being speeded uj)—urbanisa¬ 
tion and the growth of modern industry tend to introduce new 
disparities in levels of income and opportunity. In turn, these are 
reflected in modes of living, social behaviour and a general increase in 
the spirit of acquisitiveness. It is the aim of public policy to check 
undesirable tendencies and to ensure that these do not come in the way 
of building up a society which is fundamentally integrated from within 
and derives its strength from common values and a sense of shared 
citizenship. 


IV 

Equal Opportunities 

19. The first condition for securing equality of opportunity ana 
achieving a national minimum is assurance of gainful employment for 
every one who seeks work. In an underdeveloped country, failure to 
provide full employment can be traced to certain fundamental defi¬ 
ciencies in the economic structure. Until the industrial base has been 
greatly strengthened and education and other social services developed, 
the economy is unable to achieve a rate of growth sufficient to provide 
WOTk at an adequate level of remuneration to the entire labour force. 
These processes of development necessarily take time and call for a scale 
of effort and investment which may be well beyond the capacity of the 
economy in the early stages. Poverty is most acute in areas which 
have heavy pressure of population or in which, on account of the scanty 
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development of local resources, low levels of productivity persist and' 
there is lack of continuous work. There must, therefore, be additional 
opportunities for work to enable the lowest income groups to earn 
enough through productive employment to meet their minimum needs. 
Tn the Third Plan, it is envisaged that, along with programmes of 
development for large and small industries, for agriculture and for 
economic and social services, there will also be a large-scale programme 
for rural works especially in densely populated regions and for periods 
of under-employment during the slack agricultural seasons. 

20. In advanced countries the development of education and other 
social services has played a large part in ensuring greater equality of 
opportunity to different sections of the population and greater social 
mobility. Social services have also helped to bring about .i me.isure of 
redistribution of income and provide the basic necessities. In India too, 
the expansion of social services will exert a similar influence, specially 
through the extension of free and universal education at the primary 
level, provision of larger opportunities for vocatknial and higlier educa¬ 
tion, grants of scholarships and other forms of aid, and improvement 
in conditions of health, sanitation, water supply and housing. Thus, 
programmes for the welfare of scheduled tribes and castes and other 
backward classes, for the provision of minimum amenities in rural areas, 
for local development at the village level and for the housing of industrial 
workers and slum clearance and improvement, are to be viewed not 
merely as extensions of social services but as vital ingredients in the 
scheme of economic development. These and other social benefits have 
to be provided to a greater extent in the Third and subsequent Five Year 
Plans than has been possible over the past decade. They will call for 
larger resources, not only from the State, but also from within each 
community, and for the participation of a growing number of voluntary 
workers. 

21. As economic development proceeds, social security and insurance 
■will come to have high priority. Through the scheme of provident 
Funds and health insurance for industrial workers the first important 
iteps in this direction have already been taken. In the course of the 
Third Plan, it is proposed to introduce a scheme of employment 
assistance for industrial workers and to make a small start with relief 
and assistance for destitute persons, orphans and physically handicapped 
persons without means of support or livelihood. In areas in which the 
rural works programme is taken in hand, facilities for registration are 
•to. be provided for persons seeking work. Thus, social services along 
with intensive economic development, the provision of scholarships and 
•other facilities in the field of training and education and the beginnings 
of social security should go some distance in providing more equal oppor- 
itunities to different sections of the community. 
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22. Increase in agricultural production, the growth of modem 
industry and of transport and power, and the development of the public 
and the cooperative sectors in the economy will create conditions which 
will make it possible to advance towards socialism and to improve living 
standards. These will gain greater social significance in the measure 
in which socialism develops at the level of the community and enlists 
widespread local effort. As the values of socialism and democracy 
become more pervasive, influencing everyday attitudes and behaviour, 
wider opportunities will open up for all sections in the community, antf 
especially for the under-privileged. 

23. A large segment of India’s development plans reaches the mass, 
of the people through community development. In promoting the 
growth of socialism at the level of the community amongst the rm-al 
people, therefore, the role assigned in the Five Year Plans to the 
community development movement should be specially stressed. Com¬ 
munity development must seek, above all, to bring about increase in. 
agricultural production, higher standards of productivity, and fuller 
utilisation of the available manpower and other resources. With its. 
stress on tlie development of local initiative and responsibility and on 
cooperative self-help, the movement is designed to serve as a spearhead' 
ol a wide range of programmes of development, which include agri¬ 
culture, cooperation, irrigation, village and small industries, rural' 
electrification and the reform of the agrarian system. One of its major 
aims is to create conditions for the growth of a progressive cooperative- 
rural economy with a diversified occupational structure in which the 
weaker sections of tlie community are brought speedily to the level of 
the rest. The development of a cooperative agro-industrial economy in 
rural areas is essential for ensuring that the benefits of industrialisation 
spread out evenly among different sections of the population and to- 
different areas and for securing a large measure of integration between 
rural and industrial development in each region. 

24. A recent development of the community development movement 
in the rural areas has been, what is called, Panchayati Raj, or democratic 
decentralisation. At the village, block and district levels, responsibility 
for development is entrusted to 'Village Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis- 
and Zila Parishads, and they are given considerable powers. This is 
a revolutionary chapge in the structure of administration within the district 
and in the pattern of rural development, and is already producing signi¬ 
ficant resulu and changing the rural climate. 

25. In the villages the task of building up socialism at the base k 
facilitated as the policies of land reform and cooperative development are 
implemented and as the approach of bhoodan and gramdan and of com¬ 
mon obligations begins to permeate within each rural community. Im 
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die towns and cities also there is equal need for appropriate social policies. 
The influx of population into urban areas leads not only to a worsening 
•of living conditions for large sections of the population but also, through 
rise in the values of land and property, to the creation of new disparties. 
These developments demand a variety of measures, including careful 
planning of the use of land, large scale programmes for land acquisition, 
housing and land allotment policies designed to assist the lower income 
groups and the pioorer sections of the population, adequate taxation of 
capital gains and urban properties, avoidance of conspicuous and wasteful 
iorms of construction, and public vigilance over conditions of tenancy and 
rents. 

V 

» 

Distribution of Economic Power 

26. The growth qf the corporate private sector over the past decade 
has brought to the fore the question of the means by which economic 
growth will be secured without concentration of economic power and the 
•emergence of monopolistic tendencies. As a rule, the process of rapid 
economic development tends to enlarge opportunities for well-established 
firms to expand their size and enter new fields of enterprise. As com|>ared 
to new undertakings or to smaller enterprises, they enjoy advantages in 
■organisation and expertise, in access to the capital market and ability to 
secure foreign collaboration and, generally, in the resources which they are 
in a position to deploy. The fact that a significant proportion ot the 
resources available for investment in industry arises within the corporate 
sector itself is another factor which makes it easier for an existing unit 
to expand than for a new one to come into being and take firm rcxit. In 
several industries technological considerations favour the settitig up of 
large-scale units with resultant savings in capital cost and in the cost of 
production. Consequently, certain difficult problems arise. On the one 
hand, to the extent to which large existing enterjirises undertake develop¬ 
ment in accordance with the priorities set in the Five Year Plans and avail 
■of es.sentiai economies of scale, they assist the growth of the economy. On 
the other, excessive economic power in relatively few hands and the uses 
to which it may be put, disturb the balance of power in a democracy, 
■expose the social structure to new strains and tensions, and come in the 
way of diffusion of economic opportunities. 

• The tendency towards concentration of economic power has to be 
<ountered in a variety of ways—firstly, through the extension of the public 
sector into fields requiring the establishment of .large scale units and 
heavy investments; secondly, through widening opportunities for netv 
entrants and for medium and small-sized units as well’as for industries 
organised on cooperative lines: and, thirdly, through effective exercise of 
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Government’s powers of control and regulation and use of appropriate- 
fiscal measures. The object, briefly, must be not merely to prevent 
concentration of economic power and the growth of monopolistic tenden¬ 
cies. but also to promote a pattern of industrial organisation which will 
lead to high levels of productivity and give full scope, within the frame¬ 
work of national planning, to new entrepreneurs, to medium and small 
scale enterprises and to cooperative organisations. 

27. As a decisive instrument which the State can employ in prevent¬ 
ing coixentration of economic power and growth of monopolistic tenden¬ 
cies, the rapid expansion of the public sector serves a twofold purpose. It 
helps to remove certain basic deficiencies in the economic structure and,, 
at the same time, it reduces the scope for accumulation of wealth and 
large incomes in private hands. In the generation and distribution of 
electric power, the public sector has now the principal shate and is being 
rapidly enlarged. Its .share in transport has also steadily increased. In 
large industries and minerals the total investment ' in the public sector 
during the Third Plan will be distinctly higher than that in the j)rivate 
sector. As compared to 1950-51, by the end of the Third Plan, the 
contribution of the public sector will increase from less than 2 per cent 
10 nearly a fourth in organised manufacturing industries and from less 
than a tenth to over a third in mineral production. MTiile these are 
significant developments, careful attention must be given to factors- 
which will increase the capacity of the public sector to expand still more- 
rapidly, such as efficiency of operation, availability of trained managerial 
and technical personnel in larger numbers and ability to earn large 
surplu.ses. It is also essential that to the greatest extent feasible 
construction and supply functions for State undertakings shotdd be 
entrusted to public and c6o[>erative agencies. As the relative share of 
the ])ublic sector increases, its role in economic growth will become- 
even more strategic and the State will be in a still stronger position to- 
determine the character and functioning of the economy as a whole. 

28. Within the field of activity entrusted to the private sector, the 
major aim of policy is to ensure broad-based ownership in industry, 
diffusion of enterprise and liberal facilities for new entrants, and the 
growth of cooperative organisations. Means for achieving these 
objectives are alreacly available to a lai^ extent, but need to be em¬ 
ployed by the Central and State Governments and the various agencies^ 
functioning under them more purposefully and with greater coordination 
than in recent years. In licensing new industrial units and sanctioning 
the expansion of existing units, there must be considerable vigilance in 
permitting the growth of large existing businesses and, in the greatest 
measure j.>o$$ible, the entry of new fihns should be facilitated and small 
and medium entei;prises and cooperative organisations encouraged. In 
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recent years a number of financial and promotional institutions have 
been established, such as the Industrial Finance Corporation, the State' 
Finance Corporations, the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India and otliers. In the light of the experience gained during the 
Second Plan, these and other financial institutions should review their' 
existing administrative policies and practices so as to ensure that their 
support to new entrants into industry and to medium and small enter¬ 
prises as well as to cooperative undertakings is both speedy and adequate. 
They should also devise suitable criteria for assessing progress in these' 
directions. The State Bank of India as well as other commercial banks ■ 
may be expected to play an increasing part in financing medium-sized, 
small and cooperative industries. The resources of the Life Insurance 
Corporation could also be of material assistance in the furtherance of 
these objectives. The Investment Centre recently established can assist 
in securing foreign exchange facilities for new enterprises. Finally, a 
brief reference may be made to the role of industrial estates and prog¬ 
rammes for the devfflopment of village and small industries, rmal 
electrification, regional planning and location of new townships which' 
are described in later Chapters. These development programmes are 
among the most important positive steps under the Five Year Plans for 
taking the benefits of industrialisation to the smaller towns and villages. 

29. In a developing economy taxation is one of the main instru¬ 
ments of social policy and. in accordance with the needs of the Plan, 
devices sudi as rebates, concessions and incentives have to be employed 
so as to prevent concentration of economic interests and to encourage 
new units as well as medium and small-scale businesses and coopera¬ 
tive undertakings. The provisions needed are already available' 
within the existing framework of personal and corporate taxation, 
wealth tax, gift tax, capital gains lax and estate duty, and should be 
employed in an integrated manner. Problems relating to tax evasion- 
and tax avoidance and suitable measures for dealing with them are' 
being given careful consideration. With the passing of the Companies- 
Act, 1956, and the amendments recently undertaken, developments in¬ 
company management such as inter-corporate investment, interlocking dir¬ 
ectorships, use of internal resources and the remuneration of directors anif 
other top management personnel can be watched more closely and 
steps taken to ensure that the legislative provisions concerning them 
are administered effectively. Powers under the Industries Development 
and Regulation Act can also be used to exercise control over produc¬ 
tion', distribution and prices to the extent necessary.. To sum up, in¬ 
dealing with the problems of concentration of economic power, there 
is already general agreement on the broad objectives, and the necessary 
legislative and other sanctions needed are in fact available for the 
greater part. It is, therefore, specially important in the present context 
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<that the content of measures and of the administrative methods and 
practices adopted in pursuance of them should in practice subserve the 
•wider social purpose, and the existing arrangements should be re¬ 
examined in relation to the tasks and priorities of the Third Five Year 
iPlan. 


VI 

Disparities in Income 

SO. Before the process of economic development gathers momentum, 
‘for the larger part inequalities arise from long-established features of a 
traditional society, such as feudal rights and tenures, or privileges and 
'handicaps associated with the social structure. These vestiges of the 
•past are the first to fall. Planned development has to hasten this pro- 
■cess so as to enable the economy to move forward with less hindrance 
from within. Thus, the programme of land refoiam, with its stress on 
"the abolition of intermediary rights, security and rent reduction for 
tenants and enforcement of ceilings on agricultural holdings, was calcu¬ 
lated to release the productive forces of the rural economy. There has 
‘been progress in this direction but, owing to inadequate implementation 
of tenancy reforms and delays in carrying out the programme for ceil¬ 
ings on agricultural holdings, this has been less than was hoped for. 
-Greater efforts are, however, now being made to give effect to legisla- 
'tion enacted in the States. 

31. Disparities in income and wealth which arise from industrial and 
•economic growth raise a series of complex problems. The first of these 
-concerns differences in levels of earned income. In advanced countries 
these have now been greatly reduced. On the other hand, in underde¬ 
veloped countries, unless special measures are taken in the first phases 
•of economic development, there is a tendency for them to become even 
larger than before. This is due to a variety of circumstances, more 
•especially the relative scarcity of trained personnel, lack of social mobi¬ 
lity, and the presence of inflationary influences. The essential prob¬ 
lem here is to reduce the spread between the higher and the lower 
•incomes and to^ raise the level of the minimum. This calls, among 
•others, for large scale programmes of training' and for steps to ensure 
that in all branches of the economy, both in the public and in the 
•private sector, there is rapid growth of opportunities for merit. Tax 
policies have an important role and should be. used to bring the net 
•earnings of those in high income brackets to reasonable levels. This 
■is a question at . present, not so much of attempting to set rigid ceilings, 
■as of giving a general direction to public policy and to public thinking. 
In this connection it will be recalled that the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mission considered a reasonable range of incomes after tax to be about 
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S2^ Aa impartant aspect ot the {Hoblem of inoMie diq^jiritieB con< 
•ctl^ die gap between rural and non-rural incomes which tends to 
'Widen under the impact of industrial and economic de«el^lMmt> 
Increase in agricultural productivity, reduction in the dependence, cm 
land and diversification of the economic structure of rural areas throi^ 
■the extension of industry and the develc^ment of social services tm mi 
■adequate scale, and an agricultural prke policy which is both fair to 
'the urban consumer and fully safeguards die farmer's interest, are the 
principal means by which the gap between rural and urbm incmnes 
•can be kept within narrow limits. In a country with a large rural popu* 
'lation, these policies have great significance. 

SS. In a growmg economy, frequently hig^ incomes ate due in the 
rmain to the accrual of capital gains, to trading and speculative profits, 

■ and to perquisites of one kind or another which are peimitted by law. 
■A twofold approach is therefore called for. Firsdy, throi^h social 
policy, incomes arising from capital gains, ^speculatimi, etc. must lie 
‘limited and the State should take its due share. Secondly, through 
•extension and improvement of the tax system, steps must be takai to 
•ensure that such inccmies as do accrue are fully taxed, evasion of taxa- 
’tion is severely dealt with and opportunities for tax avoidance are reduc- 
-ed to the minimum. 

S4. With rapid development and expansion of enqiloymaat, die in* 
•comes of the vast majority ot workers in industry and services and of 
■self-employed workers like farmers and skilled artisans may be expected 
to increase smadily and, on the whole,'in fair relationship to productivity. 
'Those receiving fixed incomes, falling broadly in the lower raiddle^lass 
^groups, inevitably face spedal problems on account of die Img^emi 
tendency towards rise in prices. On the other hand, in these gtonpa. 
dirough women entering employment in laigw numbers and the growth 
•ot employment, there are also wider opening for augmenting jthe laildl}'^ 
■income. For this groitp, equally with .diose in the lowmt itiQbme gtoc^ 
'it. is important that the prices of essential commodities should be Impt 
•^wn and social sorvices, especially educaljon, health and housing. 
•shotil4 be brought within easy readi. At die othor end the amle, the 
'greatest attendon must be ^ven to those who are totally ihaani^yed or 
'Onfo Jrmo serious under-employment. provi^cm of cmplbyiBmit 
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Economic and Social ibinxautic^ 

55. The socialist pattern of society provides ,a major line of adviadr^ 
in a developing economy, which is becosning increasingly ampJex, 
in which there is constant interplay ctf a variety of social, economic ancf^ 
other elements. Its realisation is necessarily a cumulative process' resulting:. 
firom progress along many diCEerent padu. For several reasons, in readiing 
this goal there is need now for a sense of urgency and a quickening of^ 
pace. It is true that the economic foundations must be well laid if the 
sodal objectives are to be attained. At the same time, any maiiced lag* 
between economic and social development creates new stresses. Precise 
data are at present lacking, and without these it is difikult to ^vise* 
definite mea^res. Accordingly, an expert committee set up by the Plan*^^ 
ning Commission in October, 1960, is at present engaged in reviewing* 
changes in the levels of living which have occured in the course of the ‘ 
Fiitt and the Second Plans, in studying recent trends in the distribution or 
inconm and wealth and, in particular, in asceruining die extent to which •« 
the operation of the economic system may have resulted in ccmcentration-' 
of wealth and means of production. 

56; Progress along each separate course has its own limitations. Some¬ 
times, Uiere may be conflicts between different objectives and the means 
available for adiieving them, and these have to be reconciled. Although * 
many gaps remain, step by step within the scheme of planned develop¬ 
ment, the framework of socialism is being built up, but it has to 
strengthened and made more purposeful in its actual working. Hiere must 
be fuller and more determined implementation of accepted policies and 
programmes in all spheres of public administration and of ec<»iomic life 
and more critical teste of evaluation should be adopted. Moreover, at alt 
, times* there should be due stress on the moral, human and spiritual 
, values whidi give meaning to econmnic progress. Given the necessary 
Unity and discipline in the nation, willingness to bear the burdens of 
development and a greater understanding by different sections of ^ 
cooununity of what is due from diem at the present juncture, txNlt econo¬ 
mic and social advance can be far more rapid than is g^emlty realist^. 
PoKdes already initiated will go a long way to stimulate sodal mobility, 
strengthen suidi forces as the trade unions, the cooperate movei^aailv 
voluntmry organisatiOhf and the universities, mad to Q(];Me a btoad-fe 
constructive leadership in rural and ui^ian communi'^. <'*'Tliey will iMflp 
to dieck ooncentratiott'’bf eomomic j^er die grOi^ Of monopoly, 
strdig^beiii tite bonds of cultural and eocmosnic integradra, and asni^ 
to every dtizoi of India the right to work, to equal opppruuiity, mid 
minimum fevd living. In rdie last analysis, ecoimmic devel^aaeilitfe 
Imt A means i|d ip ehd->the building up, thm^ ^icit ^iid ..pacific 
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widely shared, of a lodety, without ca^e, daai or iirivflrse, vrihkit oAers 
tf> every section of the oammiuiity and to all parts ol die country the 
fullest opportunity to grow and to contribute to dM national wdl^being. 

37. Planning is a continuous process and cannot be &olated for dmrt 
periods. Thus, die Third Five Year Plan is a projection and a contfnua- 
don of the First and the Second Plans, and it will lead to the Fourth and 
subsequent Plans. Planning is a continuous movement towards desired 
goals and, because of this, all major decisions have to be made by ^;encies 
informed of these goals and the social purpose behind them. Even in 
considering a five-year period, forward and long-term planning has always 
to be kept in view. Indeed, perspective planning is of the essence of die 
planning process. As this process develops, there is a cortain rhythm of 
expansion in the development of the people, and a sense of enterprise and 
achievement comes to them. They are conscious of a purpose in life and 
have a feeling of being participants in the making of ^tory. Ultimately, 
it is the development of the human being and the human personality 
that counts. Although planning involves material investment, even more 
important is the inuestment in man. The people of India today, with all 
their burdens and problems, live on the frontier of a new world which 
they are helping to build. In order to cross this frontier they have to 
possess courage and enterprise, the spirit of endurance and capacity for 
hard work, and the vision of the future. 



CHAPTER n 

LONG-TERM ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
I 

Need for a Persfective 

Low levels of consumption, saving, productivity and employment, sure 
different aspects of the central problem which India faces in common with 
other underdeveloped countries. B»ically, the task is one of developing, 
the natural and human resources of the country through the widnt 
possible use M knowledge and technology, and improved organisation 
within the framework of a well-conceived long-term plan. A high and 
sustained rate of economic growth must be achieved in drder to bring 
about a marked improvement in the level of living for the bulk of the 
population and to solve the problem of unemployment. 

2. For several decades, the Indian economy was almost stagnant, deve¬ 
loping at a rate barely exceeding the growth of population. Over the past 
decade it has advanced at an average rate of about 4 per cent per annum, 
the increase in aggregate national income being about 42 per cent. This 
modest increase in national income does not give a full indication of the 
growth potential of the economy built up specially during the Second 
Plan. While the income from agriculture and ^lied sectors, which 
accounts for almost one-half of the national income, has increased by a 
little over a third, the total income from the organised manufacturing 
sector has nearly doubled. Even within the sector of organised industry, 
the growth of the investment goods industries has been considerably 
faster than the average. However, as the increase in population has been 
'greater than had been anticipated, income per head has increased only 
by about 16 per cent. Over the same period, due to the rapid progress 
of science and technology and the rates of growth secured in the advanced 
countries, the disparities between them and the less developed countries 
have widened. Experience of the past decade in India clearly shows that 
to make a significant impact on the level of living of the bulk of the 
people, the rate of economic development should be substantially stepped 
up, and special efforts should be made to reduce the rate at which 
population is increasing. 

5. Against this background, it is useful to consider bfiefiy Ae perspec¬ 
tive of India’s development, to attempt to identity Aeesse|\tial elements of 
the problran and to outline the approach to economic develc^nnent over 
the next fifteen years or so. The process development is a continuoMS 
one in wMdi Ae jmorities and objectives for eadi period linked wiA 
a larger pewpeedve. The s^ificance of Ae'long-t<^ penpective 
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Iks iii its *i^tie fbr ctnrnit dedsidhs lidiich, in ^ tiiaentx of siicb k ?iew» 
aa%ht be wrong and costly add ni^t call for extedtive dntections Itibs^ 
qnently. A long-term plan vdten #(>rked out in raMdkht detaO seeiks to 
bring out the interdependence between the dil^erent Mcton of the eocnioiay 
and assists in a clearer Understanding of possible obsudka to the growth 
of the economy. By analysing problems of demand and supply arising 
from the growth of national output and the realisation of stated social 
objectives, it helps in uking consistent and timely decisiohs regarding 
the optimum uses of resources, the economic of scale and location, and 
regional distribution of economic activities. This last is particularly 
imporunt because certain problems involving conflicts of a regional 
character in a large and diverse country like India can only be resolved 
in terms of a* long-term plan which fits different regions into a larger 
design of national development. In particular, there is need for advance 
planning in specific terms for the industrial sector, including power, trans¬ 
port, scientific research and technical education. At ead stage, the 
programmes of development in these fields have to be conceived of and 
accepted as a whole and extending beyond the given period. In these 
sectors there is constant need for coordinated effort, and the results are 
achieved over several years. While a long-term view of development is 
a useful guide in framing policies and programmes and assessing progras, 
it has itself to be reassessed from time to time in the light of actual 
achievement and experience. 

4. Both the First and the Second Plans were described as phases in the 
long-term social and economic development of the country. The First 
Plan gave a simple projection of economic growth dver a period of 80 < 
years from 1951 to 1981. Certain assumptions were made concerning the 
rate of growth of population, the propeudon of the increase in nadonal 
income which might be ploughed back into investment at each stage of 
development, and the return by way of additional output on the invest¬ 
ment undertaken. In this model of growth it was envisa^^ed that the 
level of national income in 1950-51 could be doubled by 1970-71 and that 
of per capita income by 1977-78. The projections and assumptions of the 
First Plan were reviewed in the report on the .Second Plan in relatitm to 
the podormance of the economy, which went l^ond the original e]^iecta« 4 <. 
tions for the first five-year period, and it was suggested that, 'com!i»ted 
to 1950-51 the national income might be doubled by 1967-68 and per capita 
income by 197S>74. In view of the growth of population and the ipaease 
in national income actually realised dining the cm years of the Krst and 
die Second Plans, it is essential that the expansion of the economy fhould 
be accelerated to the utmost extent featil^ Having regard to t^ 
foevease in population and the l&ely trends, eiv^ witit a suftitoed zads4 
of growth in national income of around 6 per'cent per annumr it would 
be ^pcult to folfil the intention expr^sed ui the S^nd Pl^ of double 
tte 1950-51 level of income per tead by thk itBithfle ci die Fifth iNan, 
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» high rate of population growth laaliei iveven sKn« 
up die rate of saving which, in tunw laii^y ^stonnines the 
of achieving higher productivity and inonna. Moreover, for. a giy^ 
invatment, a large proportion wUl need to he devoted to the productioa 
of asential consumer goods at the expense ol invatment goods industries, 
diereby still further slowing down the potential rate of growth. 

The significance of population in relation to economic development 
may be judged from the raults of the 1961 cemus. The increase in 
India’s population between 1^1 and 1961 (about 77 million) ha been 
narly a large a the increase (about 82 million) in tlK two preceding 
decada. 

Early in 1959, on certain assumptioiu of birth rata and death rates, 
the Central Statistical Organiation (C.S.O.) had worked out a seria of 
esthnata of populatitm growth which were accepted, pendir^ the ceruus, 
a a working buis for the preparation of die Third Flan. The following 
Table sets out these atimata of peculation growth along with a frah 
set of projections provisionally worked out on the basis of the 1961 cemus 
resulu which may be used for purposes of planning until fulla studia 
can be undertaken on the bais of die detailed data obtained in the 1961 
census.* 

(in miliions) 

X 961 1966 1971 1976 

CS.O. estisiates ( 1959 } .... 43* 4*0 Sa 8 578 

piOTbional estimata ( 1961 } • 438 492 555 625 

On the bais of the praent tentative atimata for 1971 and 1976, over 
the period 1961-76, the total increase in population may be of the orda 
187 million. Gorraponding to the growth of population, it is atim^i^; 
that the increase in the labour force over this paipd may be about : > 

million, of which about 17 million will be durii^ the Third Plan. Out 
this addition to the labour force, some two^hirds would need to be 
absorbed outside agriculture. This wUl obvioudy be a formidalde task 
«iiimg for a fresh assessment of the scale and pace of developmait required 
Over the next 15 years. 

n 

ApFUDACH TO LoifeTHRM DEVELOPlldql^t 

6 . da account of the various factors to which atterUhm has been hnvni 
abenne, it is imperative that over the next three plan periods afl 
pOisibilkiM di econoo^ j^wth dtould be fidly smd vAt^vriy 



uMomoi wjpwofpp i9( 

thb puipoie h M etwntial M pi>««e8i 4 ^ 
xof ^mnniHiV ^tevcIofMMat frilicfa will emanfe tfaat iIk e ronon y expands 
Hjrapidly «nd becomes sd{<feUant and self^generating witiiin the shortest 
ijxi^ble period. Tjbe lOategy visualjied £«■ the Third and later Piani 
•■emphasises spedally the interdependence ot agdcultme and industry, ot 
•economic and social development, of national and regional development, 
and Of the mobilisation of domestic and external resources. It also places 
; great stress on measum for scientific and tedmological advance and for 
iTaising the general level of productivity, as well as on polida relating to 
,jf«pulation, employment and sodal change. 


7. Agriculture and the rural economy.—Development of agriculture, 
^based an the utilisation of manpower resources of the countryside and the 
T^ma xim um ure of local resources, holds a key to the rapid development 

• of the country. Crop yields are at present so low that given adequate 
irrigation, supplies of fertilisers, improved seeds and implements, educa¬ 
tion of the farmers in using better methods, and reform of land tenures 

..and development of the agricultural economy along cooperative lines, large 
sincreases in levels of production can be achieved over relatively short 
pericxls. In agriculture, as in the other sectws in which a large measure 
vof progress can be realised through the fuller exploitation of resources 
. available within the economy, the maximum ino-mse in production 
; physically possible should be secured. In the present stage of development, 

■ prc^uction of suffident foodgrains as well as of cotton, oil-seeds and other 

• commercial crops has equal urgency. Once the capadty to produce has 
tbeen created, within a comparatively short period, it can be adapted to 
t meet the changing needs of the community. Over the pericxl, the aims to 
'be achieved are the development of a diversified and efficient system of 
. agriculture, induding animal husbandry, dairying, production of meat, 

' fish, poultry,- etc., provision of a balancecl and adequate diet for the entire 
.^population, and the development of commercial crops to meet the increas- 
»ing requirements of industry and for exports. 

8 . Oevdopment of agriculture calls for extension of irrigation on a 
Tiaige scale. It is estimated that at present the technological possibilities 

• of irrigation in terms of gross area irrigated^ extend to about 175 million 
.acres, about 100 million acres being irrigated by large and mediipn 
uizxi^tion schemes and the rest by minor irrigation schemes. The eventu^ 
Kjequirements of chemical fertilisere needed for realising the benefits of 
kJrrigation and assured rainfall have been recently estinuted at 4 milluHi 
i^tons of nitrogen, 2 million tons of phosjdiatic fo-tilhers and a mdllion ton 
'-.-of potassic fertilisers. Even after the possibilities of iriigi^n have.bet^ 
-HfiiUy secured, at least one-half of India's ciii^ated land 

ccaii^. so that soil and moisture conmnration mtat to receive 

>very priority in the scheme of devdojunem. 
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9. In an^ long-term view, the prospects of agricultural developmenn 
are closely connected with the succe» achieved in: 

(i) bringing about technological changes, specially the adoption oB 

scientific agricultural practices and improved- implements* 

^ and other equipment; 

(ii) fuller utilisation of manpower resources in rural areas and the- 

organisation of the maximum local effort; 

(iii) reorganisation of the rural economy along cooperative lines, 

including the provision of services, credit, marketing, process¬ 
ing and distribution, and cooperative farming; 

(iv) improved utilisation of available land resources through) 

systematic land-use planning, extension of multiple cropping 
and introduction of improved cropping patterns; and 

(v) expansion of non-agricultural activities in rural areas so as to 

diversify the occupational structure and reduce dependence 
on agriculture. 

These are already accepted goals and are being pursued, but in ead» 
direction, the effort must be intensified and speeded up. 

10. Basic and heavy mdustries.—While agriculture and industry must 
be regarded as closely linked parts of the same process of development,, 
there is no doubt that industry has a leading role in securing rapid 
economic advance. Because of her natural resources, India has considerable- 
potential for industrial growth. She has extensive known reserves of irom 
ore, manganese, bauxite, coal, mica and atomic materials such as thorium^ 
ores. Surveys and exploration have already indicated the prospecu of oib 
reserves. There is a large potential for hydro-electric power. With high< 
grade iron ore available in considerable quantities India is able to produce- 
her own steel at reasonable cost. Her potential capacity to produce steel! 
and other basic materials relatively cheaply and the large and growing; 
domestic market, place her in a favourable position to produce machinery 
and a large range of engineering, chemical and electrical goods needed for 
development. In turn, these will stimulate the growth of medium and? 
small industries and mqiand employment both in urban and in rural areas.. 
Thus, on-foundations which have been already laid, it should be possible 
to build up an int^ated industrial structure and expand industrial pro¬ 
duction efficiently along the lines of real comparative advantage However, 
until recently, the industrial sector had a narrow base with little develop¬ 
ment of basic and lieavy industries. In view of the small size of the- 
Capital and intermediate goods indusory, ^cial emphaw has to be* placed* 
on industries such as steel, coal, oil, e^tric power, machine-building and* 
chemicals. These must grow speedily if the requirements cff further indus¬ 
trialisation are to be met in adequate measure ftom^ die country's own 
resources.In other words, development of these industries is an essential 
Condition of lelf-relianl- and a^1f..aiMtaiiiMi>d Amimfli. 
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11. Industrial development, and specially the develhpment of basic 
and heavy industrin, must be regarded as part of a- comprehensive design* 
of development which ultimately links the industrial and the rurali 
economy, the economy of large*scale and of anall-scale units,. and the 
economy of the major industrial centres as well as of the smaller towns and 
villages, bringing them into a close relationship with one another, thus* 
assuring a high degree of mobility and economic integration within the- 
economy as a whole. 

12. Human resources and productivity.—An essential, aspect of long¬ 
term planning is that effective and speedy means should be devised for 
lifting the level of productivity for the nation as a whole. Throu|^< 
this alone can the general level of well-being be effectively raised. At* 
the base of this entire effort are the various programmes of development? 
for building up the country’s human resources, specially education ancT 
health, measures for the development of backward dasses, and programmes* 
for raising the levels of skills and technical know-how and for scientific 
and technological research. It may take twenty years ot< more to secure- 
the required outtum«of scientific and technical personnel iand build up the 
foundations of scientific research. The programme of expansion of trained) 
personnel in its widest sense has necessarily to be undertaken long in* 
advance of requirements. It is equally important that the available man¬ 
power should be used as fully and effectively as-possible. The importance- 
of the expansion of facilities for general education can be scarcely exagge¬ 
rated. While &ee and compulsory education is beings introduced for- 
children in the age group 6-11 years, and there-has been marked progress* 
already, the next step is equally vital, namely, the provision of universal) 
education upto the age of 14 years as envisaged in the Constitution. This- 
goal should be fulfilled in the course of the Fourth-and Fifth Plans. 

13. Population.—A large part of the increase in output! is absorbed) 
by the growth of population. Improvement in conditions of health ancD 
sanitation will further lower the death rate, specially the rate of infant i 
mortality, and may for a time even tend to raise the birth rate. Ther 
objective of stabilising the growth of population over a reasonable period* 

. must therefore be at the very centre of planned development. The prO" 
gramme of family planning, involving intensive education, provision of’ 
facilities and advice on the largest scale possible and'widespread popular 
effort in every rural and urban community has therefore the greatest.'' 
significance. 

14. Employment.—hags in development in a country with a laige- 
population and heavy pressure of population on. Iknd are reflected most- 
9 cittely in the problem of unemployment. UntU) the economic structure~ 
is strengthened and the economy is able to meet its growing-requirements- 
of equipment and raw materials largely ircan its own resource, it is diffi-; 
cult to abosrb even the entire addition to the Ikbour forcii into increasing¬ 
ly pitiductive work at a reasonable level oft wages,' Iti the period ofi 
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transition rural public works have, an essential place in the scheme of 
develojilnent. It is hoped, however, that if development over the next 
three plan periods can be undertaken on the scale foreseen in this 
CSiapter, it should be possible to expand opportunities of productive 
employment outsidi; agriculture on an adequate scale. 

15. Social policy.—In a country with a laige rural population, extreme¬ 

ly low living standards and widespread regional and cultural differences, 
4he social aspects of development are not less important than the economic. 
A rapidly expanding economy is a necessary condition for resolving deep 
<rooted social problems. However, as it proceeds, economic development 
anay widen disparities between rural and urban areas, increase differences 
in levels of development in different parts of the country, and accentuate 
the problems of economic inequality. The question of developing 
jpattenis of consumption appropriate to the social objectives has special 
significance in this connection. In any scheme of long-term development, 
these aspects must receive special attention, so that the social objectives 
.outlined earlier are speedily realised. , 

16. Resources for development.—Aaxong the principal conditions for 
building up a self-reliant economy, which can sustain a high rate of 
growth, are an adequate level of domestic capital formation, the maximum 
•effort possible in developing exports, and availability of external assis- 
4ance during the critical period of transition. 

Progress in mobilising savings and in developing exports depends 
largely on the burdens which the community is willing to bear. As a 
result of development during the past decade the period of economic 
•stagnation has been ended. For the bulk of the population, the existing 
levels of consumption are so low that a considerable proportion of the 
a dditional output of the economy must be devoted to die improvement 
of living standards. However, for many years to come, if the stock of 
xapital and the economic and social services on which the growth of 
the economy depends are to be developed, only a limited rise in con- 
.tsumption standat^ will be possible, specially in commodities or services 
which are considered to be non-essential in the early stages of India’s 
■economic development. This is a choice which a democracy has to make 
■with general consent in the larger interest of the community and, in 
•turn, calls for appropriate social policies. 

• « 

A basic objective in the strategy of- development is to abate the condi¬ 
tions in which dependence oh external assisunce will disappear as early 
ju passible. A very laige expansion in exports is essential for this purpose. , 
The programme for the development of exports in the Third Plan aims at 
layii^ a strong foundation for a mudi larger export effort in the Fourdi 
aiuj the Fifth Plans. It involves restraints on consumption, measures to 
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make available the surpluses required for expcurts, and policies <^gned 
to raise productivity and reduce costs of production and distribution. 

17. External assistartce.—In the transitional period, the effort to 
develop the basic and heavy industries and machine-building capacity, 
without which the growth of the national economy would itself be 
retarded, accentuates the balance of payments problem. Replacement of 
imports is essentially a question of developing the necessary capacity for 
production within the country. A developing economy, which for its 
part endeavours to mobilise its own resources to the utmost extent possi¬ 
ble, faces the difficulty that its developmental effort may entail a large 
increase in import requirements for specialised capital equipment and 
lor raw materials and components, for which, fcnr a period, it is unable 
to pay from its own export earnings. The need for external assistance is 
implicit in this situation. Such assistance has already done a great deal 
to hasten India’s economic growth and its value can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated. Assistance from international agencies and from one country 
to another has a significance no less for the economic prepress of the 
less developed countries than for the building up of a world community 
in which each country contributes to the development of others according 
to its capacity. This is an obligation which India fully accepts and, as her 
■own economy develops, within the limits of her resources, she will 
•endeavour to share her experience with other developing nations. 

Ill 

Outlook for 1961—76 

18. At an earlier stage in the work on the Third Plan, following the 
'Suggestion in the Second Plan, a sustained rate of growth of 5 per cent 
per annum was visualised. With the rate of growth of population, 
which was assumed five years ago, this implied an increase in per capita 
income of a little less than 4 per cent per annum. It is now anticipated 
that over the next 15 years, population is likely to increase at more than 
2 per cent per annum. Over this period the economy will be required to 
meet large and expanding demands in many ^elds—foodgrairts and raw 
materials, cloth, steel, coal, power, transport, employment, education and 
•other social services, and trained manpower. In the circumstances, it is 
•considered that development over the next 15 years should be conceived 
in terms of a cumulative rate of growth as close as possible to 6 per cent 
per annum. This consideration has been generally kept in view in 
formulating physical programmes and targets for the Third Plan. If 
ehese w«« adiieved fully and within the five year period as planned, the 
increase in the aggregate national income Would be of the mrder of 34 
per cent or about 6 per cent per annum. Among the important condi- 
tfans to be met are the maintenance of conditions of 'economic stability 
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and kefping down of the costs of living for the bulk of the population, 
adequacy and timely availability of external resources, mobilisation of 
domestic savings of the order of over 12 per cent of the national inctnne, 
fully coordinated execution of connected programmes under industry, 
transport and power, efficient implemenution, at all levels, of ^cultural, 
and other programmes and, finally, improved techniques for planning, 
and for the evaluation of performance. While it is vital to the success, 
of the Third Plan that efforts in these directions should be intensified, 
the actual rate of growth will depend upon the measure in which the 
various conditions are fulfilled.* 

19. Taking a broad view of the development of the Indian economy, 
it is reckoned that, at 1960-61 prices, the national income should rise- 
from about Rs. 14,500 crores at the end of the Second Plan to about 
Rs. 19,000 crores at the end of the Third Plan, about Rs. 25,000 crores 
at the end of the Fourth and about Rs. 33,000 to 34,000 crores at the 
end of the Fifth Plan. Allowing for the increase in population, on these 
estimates income per head should go up from around Rs. 330 at the end^ 
of 1960-61 to about Rs. 385, Rs. 450 and Rs. 530 in 1966, 1971 and 1976. 
Increase in the volume and rate of investment implied in these estimates 
of national and per capita incomes will not be easy to achieve. However,, 
against the background of resources and knowledge which science and' 
modern technology provide and the greater understanding of social and' 
economic processes now available, it is considered that the objectives set 
forth above are well within the range of practical fulfilment. 

20. Development on the scale described above, which must indeed be- 
improved upon in actual achievement, has several important implications. 
It calls for intensive and continuous effort to utilise fully the manpower 
resources of the country, to make the most efficient use possible of re¬ 
sources available for in'vestment, to mobilise domestic savings and channeP 
them into appropriate directions, and to secure adequate surpluses from- 
internal production for expanding export. Net investments as a 
proportion of national income would have to rise from about 11 per 
cent at present to 14-15, 17-18, and 19-20 per cent per annum by the end* 
of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans. In other words, as compared to 
about Rs. 10,500 crores postulated for the Third Plan, net investment 
over the Fourth and the Fifth Plan periods should be of the order oF 
Rs. 17,000 crores and Rs. 25,000 crores. Domestic savings would have 
to rise in corresponding measure from about 8‘fi per cent at present to 
about 11.5, 15-16, and 18-19 per cent of the national income at the- 
end of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Plans. It is also implied that 
progressively external aid will form a diminishing proportion of the total’ 

•The suggestion in Caiapters IV and V that the Third Plan shoidd aim at securing^ 
an increase in national income of *over 5 per cent* per a^um Is in the nature of an^overalB 
jud^ent based on the consideration of these conditions. 
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'anvestment, and by the end of the Fifth Plan the economy will be strong 
-enough to develop at a satisfactory pace without being dependent on 
-external assistance outside of the normal inflow of foreign capital. 

21. As stated earlier, a considerable part of the practical interest of 
long-term plans lies in the guidance they provide for current action and 
decisions and in the forward planning which they facilitate. These 
•considerations are of special importance in the basic industries. In these, 
technical and other problems involved in coordinated development, 
implications in terms of physical resources and foreign exchange, and 
questions relating to the location of economic activities call for prolonged 
study and preparation. In the course of preliminary studies on the Third 
Plan the following tentative targets of capacity have been suggested for 
'.some important items for 1970-71 : 


item 

umt capacity target 

steel ingots 

million tons 

18—19 

pig iron 

million tons 

3—4 

aluminium 

thousand tons 

230—250 

electric power 

million kW 

21—23 

coal .... 

million tons 

170—180 

oil refining 

. million tons 

18—20 

nitrogenous fertilisers 

. million tons (N) 

20—2-2 

cement .... 

million tons 

24—26 

machine-building 

Rs. crores of output 

1600 

railway freight transport—long 

distance 


originating traffic 

million tons 

380—^420 

foodgrains 

million tons 

125 

exports .... 

Rs. crores 

1300—1400 


These targets indicate the order of effort called for and could form a 
■useful basis for further studies at the technical level. 

IV 

Preparation of a Long-Term Development Plan 

22. In recent years considerable progress has been made in developing 
new techniques and concepts for the formulation of long-term plans of 
•development. Their use for purposes of economic planning depends 
largely on the quality of the statistical and technical information 
.available. Accordingly, in the Third Plan special steps are being taken to 
improve the available statistical and technical data. These will be 
particularly required for analysing the complex lelationships, and correct 
proportions between different branches of the developing economy. In 
each stage of development the whole programme has to be viewed as a 
continuous physical process. The right quantities of raw materials, 
intermediate products, machinery and essential services such as power 
and transport as well as the requisite trained personnel have to be 
available at the right time; the outputs of all sectors of the economy 
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have to be utilised either for investment or for consumption at the right 
time; die availability of domestic savings and of foreign exchange have 
to satisfy the requirements of production and consumption at the right 
time. A considerable amount of economic, technical and statistical analysis 
has to be undertaken. This would include estimation of the demand 
for goods and services by consumers at the end of each given f>eriod, 
studies of inter-industry relations with a view to ascertaining the demand 
for intermediate goods, raw materials, and technical personnel and 
determination of investment requirements as well as possibilities of 
import saving and the development of exports. 

23. A long-term plan of development embodying specific programmes' 
and policies is an essential condition of successful planning for a country 
with deep-rooted social and economic problems, a large and growing 
.population and widely varying conditions: Such a plan should be con¬ 
ceived not merely in broad national terms but should take into account 
the possibilities of development of resources in different regions of the 
country so as to spread the benefits of development as widely as possible 
without slowing down growth itself. The long-term plan should therefore 
supply a general pattern of economic and social development which 
would take into consideration the needs and possibilities of different areas- 
and harmonise these into an integrated endeavour for national advance¬ 
ment. For working out a long-term plan on these lines, there is need for 
close and continuous collaboration l^tween various Government agencies 
at the Centre and in the States and leading institutions engaged in 
scientific, economic and social research. The outline of the long-term 
plan will be filled in as more data and knowledge become available, and 
the Plan itself will be adjusted from time to time, in keeping with 
technological developments, greater knowledge of resources and the 
progress achieved in different branches of the economy. Work along 
these lines has already been initiated in the Planning Commission as well 
as by independent research institutions, and in the course of the next 
three years it is proposed to devote substantial resources to the preparation 
of an overall plan of development covering the period upto the end of 
the Fifth Plan. 
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CHAPTER III 


TEN YEARS OF PLANNING 
First and Second Plans 

The completion of the Second Fiv^ Year Plan in March, 1961, marked 
also the end of the first decade of India’s planned development. DurtOf^ 
this decade there has been rapid expansion of the Indian economy, the 
outlines of the country’s, future social and economic structure have been 
established, and foundations have been laid for the achievement of the 
basic objectives and the long-term economic goals set out in the prece*^ 
ding Chapters. 

2. The First Five Year Plan took ova* several projects which had 
been worked out earlier and integrated them into a well-knit scheme of 
economic and social development embracing every part of the country. 
Through its emphasis on agriculture, irrigation, power and transport^ 
the Plan aimed at aeating the base for more rapid economic and indus> 
trial advance in the future. In stressing the place of social change and 
institutional reforms in the economic development of the country, the 
Plan initiated some of the basic policies which were further developed 
under the Second Plan. 

The reform of an antiquated land system which was inhibiting agri¬ 
cultural production, setting up a nation-wide agricultural extension- 
service as part of a comprehensive community development programme, 
revitalisation of the cooperative movement, expansion of irrigation and 
power facilities on a large scale, strengthening and improving the admi¬ 
nistrative structure of the country, and establishing a number of speciali¬ 
sed institutions for providing credit to agriculture and industry, for deve¬ 
loping small scale industries and for giving special assistance to badt- 
ward sections of the population were some of the notable features of the 
First Plan. The Plan focussed the nation's attention on the vital need' 
for planned effort for achieving rapid economic growth as well as social' 
justice. It offered to the people not only the objectives for which to- 
work, but also the means with which to realise them through mutual 
self-help and cooperation and the mobilisation of local resources. 

i. While the Second Plan carried the basic policies initiated under 
the First Plan a step further and aimed at a-lai^r increase in iiivest- 
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ment, production and employment, its main contribution wa« to direct 
che e^nomy towards the next important stage which followed logically 
•from the policy of planned development which the country had already 
accepted. It placed special emphasis on the development of basic and 
^iieavy industries for, with the advantages in natural resources which India 
already possessed, this was an essential element in the strategy for spee- 
•^ding up the development of the national economy over the next 15 or 20 
years. The Plan also defined more clearly the key role that the public 
-sector was to play in the economic development of the country. Along 
with the emphasis that it put on accelerating the rate of growth of the 
•national economy and creating conditions for more rapid development 
•in future, the Second Plan placed before the nation the goal of the 
■socialist pattern of society. It also set the objectives of increasing 
•employment opportunities and reducing disparities in income and wealtli 
and bringing about a more even distribution of economic power. 


4. As a result of economic planning, there was a substantial increase 
•in the rate of investment, especially in directions calculated to accele¬ 
rate the economic development of the country. The total investment, 
rpublic and private, in the economy increased from over Rs. 500 crores 
•per annum at the beginning of the First Plan to Rs. 850 crores at its end 
and reached an annual level of about Rs. 1600 crores at the end of the 
-Second Plan. Corresponding figures for investment by public authorities 
are about Rs. 200 crores, Rs. 450 crores and Rs. 800 crores. Reckoned 
at current prices, the total investment during the two Plans was Rs. 10,110 
•crores, Rs. 5210 crores in the public sector and Rs. 4900 crores in the 
(private sector. Details for the two Plans are given below. 


. Table 1: Outlay and investment in First and Second Plans* 


(Rs. crores) 


sector 

First 

Secern d 

total 

Plan 

i 9 St- 5 « 

Plan 

1956 « 6 i 

1951-61 

public sector outlay 

. i960 

4600 

6560 

public sector to vestmAit • 

. 1560 

3650 

5210 

private sector Investment** 

total iin vestment . . • • 

*At current prices 

. 1800 

. 3360 

“3100 

6750 

4900 

lOIIO 
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5. The distribution of outlay in the public sector as between^ diflfe- 
rent heads of development is shown in the following Table: ~ 


Table 2: Distribution of outlay 


(Rs. CTOrcs) 


head 

agriculture and community development 
major and medium irrigation 

power. '. 

village and small industries 
industries and piinerals 
iranspor* and communications . 
sociatservices and miscellaneous • 
total. 


First Plan Second Plan 


expendi- 

turc 

percen¬ 

tage 

expend!-' 
ture 

percer. 

tage 

291 

15 

530 

II 

3 tot 

16 

420 

9 

260 

13 

445 

10 

43 

2 

175 

4 

74 

4 

900 

20 

523 

27 

1300 

28 

459 

23 

830 

18 

i960 

no 

4600 

100 


The changes in distribution of outlay reflect the changes in dmphasis in 
the two Plans. In the First Plan relatively greater stress was placed on 
programmes designed to build up the agricultural potential of the 
country. Consequently, programmes for agriculture and irrigation com¬ 
prised .SI per cent of the Plan outlay. In the Second Plan, greater 
emphasis was given to industrial development and the relative share of 
industries and minerals increased from 4 per cent to 20 per cent. Trans¬ 
port and communications were given high priority in both the Plans. 
Social services and miscellaneous heads comprised 23 per cent of the 
First Plan outlay and 18 per cent of the Second Plan outlay. 


Pattern of Financing 


6. The financing of the public sector outlay in the two Plans‘was as 
follows: 

Table 3: Financial resources in the public sector 

1^ (Rs. crorcs) 

First Plan Second Plan 

actual ^ercen- estimated percen¬ 
tage tage 


outlay on the Plan 

• 

i960 

100 

4600 

100 

internal resources • 

• 

1772 

90 

3510® 

76 

external assistance . 


188 

4 ^ 

10 

1090* 

24 

flndudes flood control. 


^Indudes subscritpions to Government loans by (i) Reserve Bank and by (ii) State 
Bank out of P.L. 480 deposits. 

*IndudesinvestmentofP.L. 480 funds in igdo-Si by Reserve Bank in spedalseoirides. 
23 P.C.-3'. 
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Diiring^^the Second Plan in particular, there was a substantial step-up 
in the 6ix effort. A number of new direct and indirect taxes v'ere intro¬ 
duced. The gap in resources was made up partly through deficit finan¬ 
cing and partly through external assistance. During the earlier years of 
the Second Plan, budgetary deficits were rather high. An attempt was, 
however, made in the later years to reduce them. Actual deficit financing 
during the Second Plan was roughly of the order of Rs. 948 crores. 

7. The balance of payments did not present a problem during the 
First Plan period. The actual deficit amounted to Rs. 318 crores over 
the Plan period. It was met to the extent of Rs. 196 crores by external 
assistance and Rs. 122 crores by withdrawals from the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves. The Second Plan which put greater stress on indus¬ 
trialisation naturally required heavier expenditure of foreign -excliange. 
The Second Plan Report estimated the aggregate deficit in the balance of 
payments over the five-year period at about Rs. 1100 crores and assumed 
that about Rs. 800 crores out of this would be met by external assistance. 
The Plan ran, however, into unexpected balance of payments difficulties 
from the very start and had to be reappraised in 1958. Stringent res¬ 
trictions had to be imposed on less essential imports. Foreign exchange 
reserves had to be drawn down by Rs. 600 crores in the Second Plan 
period. In addition, external assistance of the order of Rs. 872 crores 
was- utilised in the public as well as private sectors, besides commodity 
imports of Rs. 534 crores under the P.L. 480 assistance and net drawals 
from the International Monetary Fund of the order of Rs. 55 crores. 

8. The record of growth over the last ten years has not been uni¬ 
form. There have been significant ups and downs—occasionally due to 
natural causes w international developments and sometimes due to defi¬ 
ciencies in ^implementation. During the First Plan, owing largely to 
the progress recorded by agricultural production, the national income 
increased by 18 per cent as against a target of 12 per cent. During the 
Second Plan, on the other hand, the increase in national income was 20 
per cent as against a target of 25 per cenf. 

9. Taking the decade as a whole, however, the jiicture is one of over¬ 
all progress. Basic facilities like irrigation, power and transport which 
are essential for agricultural and industrial development have been 
greatly expanded. Valuable mineral deposits have been o}>ened up to 
feed industries, small and large. .4 number of projects have been 
completed in spite of delays caused chiefly by the foreign exchange cTisis 
and have either already come into production or will do so in the 
immediate years ahead. Agricultural production has expanded by 
about 41 per cent and output of fooi^ains by 46 per cent. The net 
output of organised manufacturing industries has nearly doubled. 
The .share of the public sector industries in it has gone up, from I S jrer 
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cent to 8'4 per cent and much of this increase has been in key inij^stries 
like steel, coal mining and heavy chemicals. This has been accom¬ 
panied by a large expansion of electric power generating capacity and 
considerable improvement in the expansion of tlic country’s transport 
and communications system, mainly in the public .sector. There has 
been a general expansion of organised industries and the paid up capital 
of companies at work has more than doubled. At the same time, there 
has been also substantial development in village and small industries. 
Facilities for education and technical training have become much 
n)ore widespread than before. The number of Iiosjjitals and dispen¬ 
saries has significantly increased, special measures have been taken to 
eradicate; malaria, and there has been a general improvement in health 
conditions, resulting in substantial incrc.aie in the survival rate. The 
increase in national income has been 42 per cent over the last decade; 
but, owing to the increase in population, the increase ^in income per 
capita has been 16 per cent. 

10. A general view of the grcjwth of the economy over the last decade 
may be obtained from the selected indicators given in the Table Irelow 
and the data set out more fidly in i\nnexure T to Chapter V. 


Table 4: Selected indicators of growth 


item 

unit 

percen- 

»S0-5i 1955-56 1960-61 tage increase 





in 1960-61 
over 1950-51 

national income at 

1960-61 prices 

Rs. crorcs 

10240 

12130 

14500 

42 

population 

millions 

361 

397 

438 • 

21 

per capita income 

at 1960-61 prices 

Rs. 

284 

306 

330 

16 

index of agricultural pro¬ 
duction 

1949-50=* too 

96 

117 

j 

135 

41 

foodgrains production 

million tons 

52-2* 

6s-8* 

76-0 

46 

nitrogenous fertilisers 
consumed 

000 tons of N 

55 

105 

230 

■ 318 

area irrigated (net total) . 

million acres 

51-5 

56-2 

■70-0 

3® 

cooperative movement : 

advances to farmers ■ 

Rs. crores 

22-9 

49-6 

200-0 

773 

index of industrial 
production 

1950-51=100 

too 

139 

^194 

94 

production of : 

steel ingots 

miilton tons 

1-4 

1-7 

3-5 

150 

aluminium 

000 tons 

3-7 

7-3 

18-5 

400 

' machine tools (graded) 

Value in 

Rs. crores 

0-34 

0-78! 

5-5 

1518 

sulphuric acid ■ 

000 tons 

99 

164 

3«3 

267 

petroleum products 

million tons 

— 

3-6 

S -7 



•Estimates of production adjusted for changes in statistical average and methods 
of estimation upto 1956-57. 
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» 

unit 




percentage 
increase in 

item 

1950-51 

X955'56 

1960-61 

1960-61 





over 1950-51 

cloth: 






■ mill-made 

khadi, handioom and 

million yards 

3720 

5103 

5127 

38 

powJrloom 

million yards . 

897 

1773 

2349 

162 

total 

million yards 

4617 ■ 

6875 

7476 

62 

minerals : 






iron ore 

million tons 

3-2 

4-3 

10-7 

234 

coal.... 

million tons 

32-3 

38-4 

54-6 

69 

exports 

Rs. crores 

624 

609 

645 

3 

pjw:r : in5:alled capacity 
railways : freight car¬ 

million kW 

2-3* 

3-4* 

5-7 

148 

ried 

million tons 

91-5 

114-0 

• 154-0 

68 

roads : surfaced including 






national highways ■ 

000 miles 

97-5 

122-0 

144-0 

48 

commercial vehicle# on 




road ■ . . « . 

000 numbers 

116 

166 

210 

81 

shipping 

lakh GRT 

3.9 

4-8 

9-0 

131 

general educatio:i : 

sruients in schools 
technical education ; 

million numbers 

23-5 

31-3 

43-5 

85 

engineering and techno¬ 






logy— 

d egree level —intake 

000 numbers 

4-1 

5-9 

13-9 

239 

health : 




hospital beds 

000 numbers 

113 

125 

186 

65 

doctors (practising) ■ 
consumption levels : 

000 ntunbers . 

56 

65 

70 

25 

food 

calories per capita 





• 

per day 

1800 

1950 

2100 

17 

cloth 

yards per capita 





per annum 

9-2 

15-5 

15-5 

68 


The progress achie\ed in different sectors of the economy is briefly 
reviewed below. 


Agriculture 

11. The ueud of agricultural production since 1949-50 is shown in 
the following Table: 

Table 5: Index number of agricultural production 


(1949-50=100) 


group 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

all crops .... ... 

96 

117 

135 

food crops. 

91 

115 

132 

other crops. .. 

106 

120 

142 

In spite of fluctuations from year to 

year, there 

was unmistakable 


evidence of expansion. The cumulative rate of growth was about S‘5 
♦Figures relat; to calendar years^ 1950 and 1955. 
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per cent per annum and was mudi higher than in any previous decade. 
The average level of foodgrains production of about 50 million tons in the 
preceding decade was exceeded early in the First Plan and amounted to over 
76 * million tons in 1960-61 as against 57.6 million tons in 1949-50 and 
52'2 million tons in 1950 - 51 . The yield per acre also rose significantly 
over the decade. The average yield of rice per acre, for example, 
increased from 694 lb in the quinquennium 1946-47 to 1950-51 to 727 lb 
during the First Plan period and 807 lb in the Second Plan period. The 
increase in production of major agricultural commodities has been as 
lollows: 


Table 6: Production of major crops 


crop 

unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

foodgrains (cereals and pulses) . 

. million tons 

52'2 > 

65-8 

76-0 

oilseeds .... 

million tons 

51. ' 

5-6 

7-1 

sugarcane (gur) 

. million tons 

5-6 

60 

8-0 

cotton. 

• million bales 

2-9 

4-0 

5'1 

jute. 

million bales 

3-3 

4-2 

4-0 


12 . The total outlay on agriculture, community development and 
irrigation amounted to Rs. 1551 crores during the tlecade. The prin¬ 
cipal agricultural production programmes undertaken related to exten¬ 
sion of irrigation, supply of chemical fertilisers, development of local 
manorial resources, multiplication and distribution of improved seeds, 
adoption of improved agricultural practices and land reclamation and 
tlevelopraent.' 

13 . Ihe net area irrigated is estimated to have increased from 51'5 

million acres in 1950-51 to about 70 million acres in 1960 - 61 . The 
major and medium irrigation projects started in the First and Second 
Plans, are expected to create potential for irrigation of about ."8 million 
acres on full development. About 4 million acres were reclaimed by 
the end of 1960 - 61 . Mechanical cultivation was extended to O '5 million 
acres and land improvement to about 1'5 million acres. About 4000 
seed farms were established under a scheme to cover the entire cultivated 
area of the country with improved seeds. The consumption of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers (in terms of N) increased from 55,000 tons to 230,000 
tons and of phosphatic fertilisers (in terms of Oj ) 7000 

tons to 70,000 tons between 1950-51 and 1960 - 61 . Attention was also 
given to the development of urban compost and local manorial resources. 
By the end of the Second Plan 11*8 million acres were estimated to 
have been brought under green zxianuring. About 2'7 million acres were 


^Latest estioutes indicate that foodgrains production in 1960-61 may be over 
78 million tons. 
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covered by soil conservation measures. Measures were also taken for 
lilt development of livestock and fisheries, milk supply, vegetable ami 
Iruit cultivation and afforestation. For example, production of milk 
went up from 17 million tons to 22 million tons and of fish from O'7 
million tons to 1'4 million tons. .Afforestation programmes covered 
about 0’5 million acres. 

M. Besides the formulation and implementation of programmes for 
development, the First and Second Plans also envisaged a reorganisation 
of the agrarian structure. Measures in this direction consisted of the 
abolition of intermediaries (such as zamindars and jagirdars), protec¬ 
tion and improvement of tenancy rights and the imposition of ceilings 
on land holdings. Efforts were also made in several States to encourage 
consolidation of holdings. The programme for ameliorating the eco¬ 
nomic condition of agricultural labourers included settlement on fallow 
and reclaimed lands and fixation of statutory minimum tvages. 

15. Among the most significant developments in the agrarian economy 
during the pa^t decade, mention may be made of the introduction of 
the extension services throughout the country as an integral j^art of the 
community development movement and democratic decentralisation of 
rural development work. At the end of the Second Plan the communi¬ 
ty development movement covered about 370,000 villages and well 
over half of the country’s rural population. About 60,000 village level 
workers and teclmical officers were given special training in extension 
work. To carry this programme further and make it more effective, 
responsibility for development is being transferred to people’s institu¬ 
tions at and below the district level, so as to secure complete involve¬ 
ment of the people both in the formulation and implementation of 
development programmes. The village would constitute the primary unit 
and the responsibility and initiative for social and economic develop¬ 
ment at the village level would be placed fully on the village panchayat 
and the village cooperative. The cooperative moveiment has made con¬ 
siderable progress during the last decade. By the end of the Second 
Plan, there were 210,000 primary agricultural societies—almost double 
the number in 1950-51. About 1870 cooperative marketing societies and 
41 cooperative sugar factories were set up. A number of useful experi¬ 
ments were initiated in cooperative farming and a National Cooperative 
Farming Advisory Board was established to promote the growth of co¬ 
operative farming. 


Industry 

16, llie past decade has witnessed striking development in industry— 
in terms of the rate as well as the pattern of industrial growth. Some 
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idea of the trend may be obtained from the following indices ot indus¬ 
trial production: 

Table 7: Index number of industrial production* 

(1950-51- 100) 


group 



1955-56 

1960-61 

general index 

. 

• 

139 

194 

cotton textiles 

. 

. 

128 

133 

iron and steel 

• 

• 

122 

238 

machinery (all types) 

. 

. 

192 

503 

chemicals .... 

. 

. 

179 

288 


17. The index number of industrial production thus recorded a cumu¬ 
lative rate of expansion of about 7 per cent per annum. The actual in¬ 
crease was, in fact, more pronounced than indicated by the above figures, 
because a number of new industries which have generally shown more 
marked progress, are at present not adequately provided for in the index. 

18. Even more significant than the quantum of industrial develop¬ 
ment has been the direction in which the expansion has taken place, 
especially under the Second Plan. During the First Plan period what 
liad been initially proposed for large industry was chiefly to encourage 
the already existing factories to use their capacity to the full. Industrial 
production, even with this mild stimulation, rose by 39 per cent during 
the cjuinquennium. 

19. With the successful completion of the First Plan, it was possible 
to take up in a large way the development of new industries, especially 
the capital and producer goods industries, which constitute the basis for 
any programme for accelerated industrial growth. Judging by the pro¬ 
gress so far achieved by the metallurgical, mechanical and electrical 
engineering and chemical industries in augmenting industrial potential 
anti taking cognisance of the heavy machine-building projects recently 
initiated, it cun be stated that sokne of the basic conditions required 
for an accelerated growth towards the goal of a self-reliant economy have 
been successfully established over the last decade. 

20. A key role was assigned to the public sector in the development 
of basic and heavy industries. Total public sector outlay on industries 
and minerals amounted to Rs. 974 crores over the decade. Investment 
in the Second Plan periotl alone amouhted to as much as Rs. 870 crores in 
the public sector or 56 per cent of the total investment in organised 


*This index is the same as the official index except that the comparison base has been 
changed from the calendar'year 1951 to the financial year i9SO>5i so as to facilitate 
measurement of growth over the Plan periods. 
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industry, public and private. What is more important, most of the 
public sector industries were of a heavy or basic type. This development 
has not only helped to strengthen the public sector, but also to create 
conditions conducive to a rapid growth of medium and light industries 
in the private sector. 

:il. A major step forward was taken witli the establishment of three 
new steel plants.in the public sector and the expansion of the two units 
in the private sector. The new projects have now reached the stage of 
production and the output of steel ingots has increased from T4 million 
rons in 195U-5J to uiillioii tons in 19(>0-6i and of pig iron from 3'5 
lakh tons to 9 lakli tons. The availability of other essential industrial 
materials like aluminium, cement, heavy chemicals and dyestuffs, of fuels 
such as coal and petroleum, and of power has also increased substantially 
since 1950-51. 

Zi. Another signihcani development has been the rapid growth of 
machine-building industries. India is now producing progressively in¬ 
creasing quantities of machine tools and machinery for use in agriculture 
and transport and for such industries as chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, jute, cement, tea, sugar, flour and oil mills, paper, mining etc. 
Indigenous manufacturing capacity now exists for most of tlie maclii- 
nery and equipment needed by the railways, except diesel and electric 
locomotives. A large variety of electrical equipment and scientific ins¬ 
truments are also now being produced in the country. The value 
of graded machine tools produced in the country has increased from 
R$. S4 lakhs in 1950-51 to~Rs. 550 lakhs in 1960-61. Steps have been 
recently taken for the establishment of a heavy machine-building plant 
and the foundry/forge plant at Ranchi and the coal mining machinery 
plant at Durgapur. The aggregate value of the various kinds of indus¬ 
trial machinery and capital goods was eleven times as much as at the 
beginning of the decade. The Heavy Electrical Project at Bhopal has 
entered the stage of initial production. When all stages are completed 
Rs. 25 crores worth of equipment will be produced. 

25. The progress made by chemical industries, particularly pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, heavy chemicals and fertilisers, has also been significant and capa¬ 
city of production for a wide range of primary Organic chemicals has 
been stepped up. 

24. Modernisation and re-equipment of important industries, such 
as jute, cotton textiles and sugar have made progress. In the case of the 
jute industry, the programme is at an advanced stage on the spinning 
side. The bulk of the machinery required for the modernisation of the 
jute industry in the preparatory and spinning departments has been 
manufactured within the country. 
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25. Another achievement during the period under review was the pro¬ 
gress made in increasing the indigenous content of industrial products 
manufactured in the country. Yet another indicator of the country’s 
industrial development is the production of a growing number of new 
industrial items e.g. industrial boilers, milling machines and other types 
of machine tools, tractors, industrial explosives, sulpha and antibiotic 
drugs, D.D.T., newsprint, motor-cycles and scooters, calcium carbide, 
dyestuffs, staple fibres, etc. 

26. There has been also considerable progress in consumer industries. 
I'he production of older industries like textiles and sugar recorded 
substantial expansion. Yet more rapid progress was made in industries 
manufacturing durable items such as automobiles, bicycles, motor-cycles, 
.scooters, fans, radios, electric lamps and .sewing machines. 

27. The following Table gives some idea of the progress made in 
tlie production of important producer and consumer goods during the 
last decade: 


fable 8: Production in selected industries 


item 

steel ingots. 

aluminium. 

diesel engines .... 
electric cables (ACSR conductors) 
nitrogenous fertilisers (in terms ol N) 
phosphatic fertilisers (in terms of OJ 

sulphuric acid. 

cement. 

cotton textiles (mill-made) 

sugar ♦. 

paper and paper board 
bicycles (organised sector only) 
automobiles. 


unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

million tons 

f 4 

35 

000 tons 

3-7 

18-5 

000 numbers 

5-5 

40 

000 tons 

1-7 

22-0 

000 tons 

9 

110 

000 tons 

9 

55 

000 tons 

99 

363 

million tons 

2-7 

8-5 

million yards 

3720 

5127 

million tons 

l-I 

3-0 

000 tons 

114 

350 

000 numbers 

101 

1050 

000 numbers 

16-5 

53-5 


Minerals 

28. Another notable feature of the period under review was the at¬ 
tention given to mineral exploitation and production. The organisa¬ 
tions for the exploration, assessment and exploitation of the country’s 

•Relates to crop year, November-Octobcr. 
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minerilil resources vieic. considerably strengthened. The principal mine¬ 
rals in respect oi which more successful exploitation and production were 
recorded were coal, iron ore and bauxite. The production of coal in¬ 
creased from 32'3 million tons in 1950-51 to 54-6 million tons in 1960-61 
and of bauxite from 64,000 tons in 1950 to 377,000 tons in 1960. Most 
of these increases took place in the Second Plan period. 

29. While the output, of mineral oil within the country is as yet small, 
saluable oil resources have been found in Nahorkatiya area in Assam 
and indicators obtained of a sizeable oil field in Cambay—Ankleshwar 
area in Gujarat. Prospecting operations are in progress in other areas as 
well. In view of the importance of establishing indigenous sources of 
oil, an Oil and Natural Gas Commission was set up for undertaking, on 
an intensified scale, geological surveys, geophysical investigations and ex¬ 
ploratory drilling for oil. Construction of two refineries at Nunmati and 
liarauni w’as taken up in the public sector and die Indian Oil Company, 
a Government agency for the distribution of oil products, was formed in 
1959. 


Village and Small Industries 

30. The development of village and small industries as an integral 
element in an expanding national economy has been from the beginning, 
one of the key programmes under the Five Year Plans. They were ex¬ 
pected to lead to fuller use of local resources, meet a significant part of 
the expanding demand for consumer goods, fonn a vital link betw'een 
agriculture and large-.scale industries, ami provide increasing opportu¬ 
nities for employment—both in rural and in urban areas. During the last 
decade, Rs. 218 crores have been spent by Government for the develop¬ 
ment of these industries. All-India Boards were set up 
with a view to fonnulating, guiding and, to an extent, implementing 
coordinated programmes for the development of small scale industries, 
handloom industry, khadi and village industries, handicrafts, coir and 
sericulture. An industrial extension service was developed and Small 
Industries Service Institutes were .set up in every Slate and 53 Extension 
Centres were also established. About 60 industrial estates comprising 
over 1000 small factories using power were established. Special arrange¬ 
ments were made for the provision of credit, technical advice and raw 
materials and the supply of imported and indigenous machines on hire- 
purchase terms. The growth of a vigorous class of small entrepreneurs 
was a significant development of the last ten years. In a number of in¬ 
dustries, notably, machine tools, sewing machines, electric motors and 
fans, bicycles, builders’ hardware and hand tools, there have been increases 
in production varying from 25 to 50 per cent during the last five years. 
Production would have been much larger but for the shortage of some 
basic raw materials like steel and non-ferrous metals. Among the tradl- 
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tional industries, wliich provide considerable employment, the pr^uction 
of handloom cloth increased from 742 million yards to about 1900 million 
)ards, of khadi from 7-3 million yards to 74 million yards and of raw 
silk from about 2’5 million lb to 3'6 million lb between 1950-51 and 
1960-61. Steps were taken during this period to introduce a scheme for 
enlarging credit facilities for small scale industries from banking agencies 
by providing Government guarantee, to assist weavers’ cooperatives to 
purchase powerlooms and to manufacture and distribute an improved 
type of spinning wheel (Ambar charkha). 

Power 

31. Provision of adequate power is one of the basic requirentents for 
the development of both large and small scale industries. A number of 
hydro-electric anti tliennal jtower projects were constructed during this 
period and the total public sector investment in power amounted to 
Rs. 705 crores. The four multi-purpose projects, Damodar Valley, 
Bliakra-Nangal, Tungabhadra and Hirakud, which were begun before 
the First Plan, were incorporated in the integrated programme of river 
valley development. Among the river valley projects started during the last 
decade, mention may be maile of Ghambal, Riband, Koyna and Nagar- 
junasagar. large programme lor thermal power generation was also 
undertaken. The installed capacity of hydro-electric jjower increased 
from 0 56 million kW to FOS million kW and of termal power from 
1-74 million kW to 3-77 million kW during the last decade. The total 
installed capacity thus rose from 2'3 million kW in 1950 to 5*7 million 
kW in 1960-61. Impressive as this increase was, it fell substantially short 
of the target of 6-9 million kW. The shortfall is mainly due to foreign 
exchange difficulties that arose during the early years of the Second Plan 
and also delays in the execution of some of the major projects. Special 
attention was paid to extending electricity to rural areas as this was 
considered to be an important measure for developing and modernising 
the rural economy. The total number of towns and villages electrified 
went up from 3687 in 1950-51 to 23,000 in 1960-61. 

Transport and Communications 

32. Considerable improvement and expansion of the country’s trans¬ 
port system took place during the past decade die total public sector 
outlay was Rs. 1823 crores. The main task under the First Plan was the 
rehabilitation and replacement of rolling stock and fixed assets of the 
1 ailways whicli had been subjected to severe strain on account of the War 
and the Partition. To meet the growing demands of the agricultural and 
industrial sectors, additional facilities were provided by increasing rol¬ 
ling stock and constructing new lines during the Second Plan. There was 
also substantial expansion in road transport, shipping and air services. 
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An idea of the development of the transport sei vices during the last 
decade may be obtained from the following Table: 

Table 9: Transport 


item 


unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

railways 






new lines added. 
rolling stock : 
locomodves. . 
coaches ■ 
wagons 

passenger miles 
freight carried 


miles 

000 numbers 

000 numbers 

000 numbers 
billions 
million tons 

8-5 

20-5 

222-4 

41-3 

91-5 

380* 

9-2 

23-2 

268-5 

•38-8 

114-0 

8oo* 

10-6 

28-2 

341-0 

48-6 

154-0 

roads 






surfaced including national 
highways 

unsurfaced .... 

000 miles 

000 miles 

97-5 

151-0 

122-0 

195-0 

0 0 

road transport 
commercial vehicles on road 

000 numbers 

116 

166 

210 

shipping 

tannage 

• 

lakh GRT 

3*9 

4-8 

9-0 

major ports 
capacity 

, 

million tons 

20 

25 

37 


33. The expansion of industrial and commercial activity had its impact 
on the demand for communication facilities. The number of postal 
articles handled increased by about 80 per cent and of trunk telephone 
calls by about fivefold between 1950-51 and 1960-61. The numlter of 
post offices increased from 36,000 to 77,000 and of telephones from 168,000 
to 460,000. Appreciable progress was also achieved in broadcasting. 
Each language area was provided with one transmitting station and there 
were as many as 28 stations in 1960-61. A programme for the provision 
of community listening sets in rural areas was taken up. The number 
of radio licences increased by about fourfold during the period. 

Social Services 

34. The development of the human resources of the country through 
the provision of facilities for education, health and social welfare is one 
of the major objectives of planned development. In the First as well as 
the Second Five Year Plans, considerable importance was attached 
to social services and altogether Rs. 1289 crores were spent for their 
development during the decade, but undoubtedly the needs to be met 
were much larger. 


*Relates to the quinquennium ending 1955-56 and 1960-61 respectively. 
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35. Education.—There was all-round development of education. The 
number of students in schools increased from 23'5 million in 1950-51 to 
as many as 43.5 million in 1960-61—an increase of 85 per cent. The 
proportion of children attending schools fn the age group 6—11 increased 
from 42‘6 per cent to 61-1 per cent and in the age group 11-14 from 
12’7 per cent to 22‘8 per cent. The number of primary schools increased 
from 210,000 to 342,000 while that of high and higher secondary schools 
from 7300 to 17,000. The number of universities increased from 27 to 
46 and of colleges (excluding intermediate colleges) from 542 to 1050. 

36. Special emphasis was placed on developing facilities for technical 
education which is the very basis of industrial development. Facilities 
in existing institutions were expanded and improved and 51 new degree 
colleges and llO polytechnics were opened during the last ten years. The 
total intake of students in these institutions increased from 10,000 in 
1950-51 to 39,400 in 1960-61. The outturn of engineering graduates 
increased by about three times and that of diploma holders expanded 
more than threefold. Technical training facilities were provided in a 
number of industrial establishments in the public sector, parti¬ 
cularly, in the steel and electrical plants. Special training facilities were 
also provided for various small scale industries. The annual intake of 
agriculture and veterinary colleges increased about fourfold. 

37. Scientific research.—The promotion of scientific and technological 
research was given a high priority and a large number of new research 
institutions was established. These include 20 national laboratories and 
3 regional research centres. Notable progress was made in basic and 
applied research in nuclear science and the peaceful uses of atomic enei^, 
and a strong scientific and technical organisation was built up, which 
enabled the design and development of instruments and plants required 
for this work without foreign technical consultancy. T^he research de- 
]>artments of universities were also strengthened considerably. 

38. HealUi.—There was a considerable expansion of healtli services. 
A large number of new hospitals, dispensaries, healtli units and mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centres were opened and special programmes for 
water supply and sanitation, control of communicable diseases and expan¬ 
sion of training facilities were undertaken. In 1950-51, there were 8600 
medical institutions with about 113,000 beds. In 1960-61, the number 
increased to 12,600 institutions with 185,600 beds. In addition, 2800 
primary health centres were opened. The number of medical colleges 
increased from 30 to 57 and that of doctors in practice or in service 

•increased from 56,000 to 70,000. The entire population was covered by 
the malaria eradication programme. As a result of all these measures, 
the average expectation of life at birth improved by about 10 years over 
the last decade. 
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39. Early in the First Plan, the promotion of family planning was 
adopted' as a public policy and by 1960-61 tliere were 549 urban centres 
and 1100 rural centres engaged in family planning service. A number of 
non-official organisations engaged in family planning work were given 
special financial and technical assistance. The programme, however, is a 
most difficult one to carry out and raises problems of great complexity. 
Sustained and intensive efforts are required over a fairly long period 
before family planning can betnme a popular movement and a part of 
the accepted attitudes of the jieople generally. 

40. Houshig.—As a result of the growth of population as also acce¬ 
lerated rate of urbanisation artd industrial development, the housing 
problem became increasingly difficult. Certain measures were taken for 
slum clearance and improvement and for providing housing facilities for 
industrial workers and low-income groups. A small beginning was 
also made to deal with the problem of rural housing. However, the 
resources that could be spared for this purpose were small compared to 
the magnitude of the problem. The impact so far has been negligible 
and the problem of housing, especially in urban areas, is causing concern. 

41. Welfare of backward c/aw«.—Special w'elfare programmes 
were undertaken for scheduled tribes, Harijans and other backward 
classes. An area of 3-6 million acres of land was allotted to 
members of scheduled castes and scJiecluled tribes and another 2-6 million 
acres allotted to other backward classes during the period. About 68,000 
post-matric scholarships were awarded to students of these classes. Mem- 
liers of these classes who faced special difficulties were helped, through 
financial assistance, educational facilities and employment opportunities, 
to improve their social and economic position and get fully integrated 
with the rest of the community. 

42. Rehabilitation.—After Partition about 8-9 'million displaced persons 
migrated into India, 4-7 million from West Pakistan and the rest from 
East Pakistan. Their relief and rehabilitation w'as a major undertaking 
during the First and Second Plans. Outlay on rehabilitation before the 
First Plan amounted to about Rs. 71 crores. The total expenditure on 
rehabilitation under the two Plans amounted to about Rs. 168 crores. 
Of this about Rs. 71 crores was incurred on housing, Rs. 31 crores on 
education and vocational training, Rs. 29 crores on rural loans for agricul¬ 
tural purposes and Rs. 11 crores on urban loans for small industries, 
trade and business and the balance on miscellaneous schemes. A latge 
number of townships and colonies was established by Government for 
settling displaced persons and over 7 lakhs of residential units were 
constructed either by Government or by the displaced persons with 
Government assistance. Development of the Dandakaranya area for the 
re-settlement of displaced agriculturist families from East Pakistan was 
also initiated during the Second Plan period. 
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43. Employment.—Vim'mg the ten years 1951-61, population increased 
by 77 million. 7’his factor has accentuated the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. The additional employment opportunities created during the 
Second Plan are estimated at about 8 million, of which 6‘5 million were 
outside agriculture. At the end of the Second Plan, the backlog of 
unemployment is estimated at about 9 million. 

44. From the account given above, it will be seen that over the past 
ten years, the country has made considerable progress in every branch of* 
national life. Inevitably, it has experiencetl, at the same time, stresses 
and strains; these are the growth pains of an economy struggling to find 
its way out of deep-rooted poverty and the economic stagnation of 
decades. In every direction new ground has been broken and valuable 
experience gaifted. Doubtless, there have been failures and errors that 
might have been avoided. There are many weaknesses in the economic 
and social structure that still persist. The country’s potential for deve¬ 
lopment is far from being realLsed. Yet, all these are part of an inspiring 
period in die nation’s history—a story of continuous endeavour reaching 
into the far corners of the land and drawing within its fold all sections 
of tlie people. 



CHAPTER IV 

APPROACH TO THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 

In its scope and emphasis, each Five Year Plan embodies an assessment 
of the current economic and social situation and of the progress of the 
economy over a period of years and, at the same time, it seeks to relate 
the next phase of development to the country’s basic social objectives 
and the perspective of long-term economic growth. These latter have 
been set out in Chapters I and II. In drawing up the Third Plan the 
principal aims have been the following: 

(1) to secure an increase in national income of over 5 per cent 

per annum, the pattern of investment being designed also 
to sustain this rate of growth during subsequent Plan 
periods; 

(2) to achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains and increase agri¬ 

cultural production to meet the requirements of industry 
and exports; 

(8) to expand basic industries like steel, chemicals industries, 
fuel and power and establish machine-building capacity, ,so 
that the requirements of further industrialisation can be 
met within a period of ten years or so mainly from the 
country's own resources; 

(4) to utilise to the fullest possible extent tlie manpower resources 

of the country and to ensure a substantial expansion in 
employment opportunities; and 

(5) to establish progressively greater equality of ojrportunity 

and to bring about reduction in disparities in income and 
weal til and a more even distribution of economic power. 

2. The period of the Third Plan represents the first stage of a decade 
or more of intensive development leading to a self-reliant and self¬ 
generating economy. As a result of progress acliieved during the First 
and the Second Plan, the foundations for rapid economic growtli have 
been laid. India’s economy is now much larger in size and in the range 
of its operations and has become both more dynamic and more complex. 
In all directions, there are large and growing demands to be met. 
Considerable investments have also to be made in projects and pro¬ 
grammes whose output will be available only in tlie course of the Fourth 
Plan. Thus, the Third Plan will call for the maximum rate of invest¬ 
ment that can be achieved. 
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3. The general pattern of xlev.elopinent followed in the Third Plan 
Necessarily Hows, in large part, from the basic approach and experience 
•of the Second Plan. However, in some important respects it represents 
-a wider view of the problems of development and calls both for more 
intensive effort and a greater sense of urgency. In particular, the Third 
Plan will be directed towards strengthening the agricultural economy, 
•developing industry, power and transport and hastening the process of 
industrial and technological change, achieving marked progress towards 
•equality of opportunity and the socialist pattern of society, and providing 
•employment for the entire addition to the labour force. Inevitably, a 
plan of development with these aims will make far reaching demands on 
the nation. It is essential that the burdens of development during 
the Third Plan should be equitably distributed and, at each stage, the 
economic, fiscal and other policies adopted should bring about improve¬ 
ments in the welfare and living standards of the bulk of the people. 

4. In the sclieme of development during the Third Plan the first 
priority necessarily belongs to agriculture. Experience in the first two 
Plans, and especially in the Second, has shown that the rate of growth 
4 n agricultural production is one of the main limiting factors in the 
progress of the Indian economy; Agricultural production has, therefore, 
TO be increased to the largest extent feasible, and adequate resources 
have to be provided under the Third Plan for realising the agricultural 
targets. The rural economy has to be diversified and the proportion of 
the population dependent on agriculture gradually diminished. These 
are essential aims if the incomes and levels of living of the rural popula¬ 
tion are to rise steadily and to keep pace with incomes in other sectors. 
Both in formulating and in implementing programmes for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and the rural economy during the Third Plan, the 
guiding consideration is that whatever is physically practicable should be 
made financially possible, and the potential of each area should be 
developed to the utmost extent possible. 

Widi the establishment of democratic institutions at the district, 
block and village levels, responsibility and initiative in economic anti 
-social development in rural areas will rest increasingly with popular 
■organisations—with Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samitis aiul Village 
Panchayats and with cooperatives. In the pattern of rural development, 
service cooperatives are to be organised on the basis of the village 
community as the primary unit. Cooperative fanning, which is vital for 
rural progress, is in its essence a logical growth of cooperation and the 
approach of community development at the village level. 

The Third Plan envisages concentrated effort in agriculture on a 
scale calling for the participation of millions of peasant families of agri- 
eultural workers in village production plans and in large scale programmes 
28 P.C.-4. 
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of iri'igatron,. soil conservation, dry farming, afiforestatibn and the devtP- 
lopment of local manurial resourcest One of the main aims of the Plan, 
therefore, is to harness the manpower resources available in rural areas. 
This is to be achieved tlirough tlie programmes of development for whidi< 
the Plan provides, supplemented by extensive rural wtH'lcs'programmes for" 
utilising manpower resources in the villages, especially for increasing; 
agricultural production. 

5. In the Third Plan, as in the Second, the development of basic 
industries such as steel, fuel and power and- machine-building and' 
chemical industries is fundamental to rapid economic grbwth. These 
industries largely determine the pace at which the economy can become 
self-reliant and self-generating. Programmes for indu-strial development; 
have been drawn up from the point of view of the needi and'priorities- 
of the economy as a whole, the public and the private sertors being; 
considered together. However, while the private sector will have a large 
contribution to make, the role of the public sector in the development 
of the economy will, become even .more dominant. An expanding 
public sector, engaged specially in developing basic industries and 
producing large surpluses for development, will hselF be one of the most 
important factors determining the rate at which the economy can grow. 
Moreover, the Third Plan will carry further the present' efforts to build' 
up small industries as a vitaP segment in the industrial structure by ' 
promoting greater integration between large scale' and small scale indus¬ 
tries, spreading the benefits of industrialisation to- smalt towns and rural' 
areas and introducing improved tedmiques iii' tlie traditional, rural’ 
industries. 

6 . Considerable emphasis is being given In the Third- Plkn' to the' 
development of education and other social services-. In a .scheme of 
development whicli relies heavily on public understanding and’ response' 
and on cooperation and voluntary effort, the signihca'nce of these pro¬ 
grammes cannot be too greatly stressed. They are essential for ensuring 
a fair balance between economic and social development and', equally, for 
realising the economic ainu of the Plan. Large teclinological changes and' 
increases in productivity cannot be achieved without gieatly stVengthe-- 
ning the educational base of the community and improving living condi-- 
tions. Smne of the programmes included in the Plan for social services- are' 
directly linked with economic development, such as scientific reseaicli,- 
technical education and the training of craftsmen, family planning, andl 
the provision for housing and urban development. There are others' 
which are indispensable on larger social considerations and, over a i«riod', 
exert a powerful influence on the pace of economic progress, such as the 
expansion of facilities for education, control of diseases, development of 
health and medical services, award of ^holarships, supply of drinking 
water in villages and towns, and the provision of welfare services for the 
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less (levelopeil sections ol the community. Within the limits b£ the 
resources available, the.se and other needs are being provided for in the 
Third Plan. However, it is obvious that in some directions, and more 
especially in education, in rural water supply and in family planning, 
as die Plan proceeds, every effort must be made to secure the largest 
measure of advance possible. 

7. As has been explained earlier, until the economy has been streng¬ 
thened considerably, it is difficult to provide work at ;in adequate level 
of remuneration to the entire labour force. A twofold approach has, 
therefore, to be adopted. In the first place, development programmes 
included in the Plan have to be worked in such a way as to yield the 
maxiinuin employment of which they aic capable. They have to be 
imjilemenied in an integrated manner and adapted to the actual require¬ 
ments of each area. .Secondly, in many fields, where manpower can be 
used more intensively, development programmes under the Plan can be 
speeded nj) and enlarged to the extent necessary in the later stages of the 
Plan, .\ction along these lines w'ill be required specially in areas with 
hcas y pressure of population and in which there is considerable under¬ 
employment. It is at present reckoned that development programmes 
in the Plan may provide additional employment to the extent of about 
M million as against the increase in the labour force during the Third 
Plan of about 17 million. I'he balance is proposed to l>e taken care of 
through largc-.scale rural works programmes, village and small industries 
and other means. 

8 . In jnejjaring the Third Plan the requirements of the economy as a 
uhole and in different sectors have been considered carefully. The Plan 
t.ikes into account the results of development over the past ten >ears, the 
incrca.sed expectations of the people, the implications of growth in popu¬ 
lation and of large-scale industrialisation, and the need to mobilise the 
ilomestic resources of the country to the greatest extent possible. A plan 
of smaller dimensions than those envisaged would prove altogether inade¬ 
quate. For achieving a cumulative rate of growth of over 5 per cent 
per annum, it will be necessary to undertake net investment to the extent 
of more than 14 per cent of the national income as compared to the 
jiresent level of about 11-5 per cent. This involves raising the rate of 
domestic savings from about 8’5 per cent at present to about 11-5 per cent 
by the end of tire Third Plan. Domestic resources will need to be sup¬ 
plemented in substantial measure by external assistance, primarily to 
finance the import of vital capital goods which cannot be immediately 

• produced within the country and to provide a measure of support to the 
balance of payments. Dependence at this stage of development on exter¬ 
nal resources serves to emphasise the importance of policies and measures 
for import .substitution and for increasing export earnings during the 
Third Plan. 
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9. In the scheme of production for the Third Plan care has been taken 
to provide for adequate supplies of foodgrains and other consumer goods. 
Nevertheless, it is inevitable that from time to time inflationary pressures 
may emerge. The Plan, therefore, postulates a price policy which will 
ensure that the movements of relative prices are in keeping with its 
priorities and targets and that the prices of essential goods which enter 
into the consumption of low income groups do not rise unduly. It will 
also be essential to restrain the consumption of relatively non-^ential 
goods and services. Along with this, in planning the pattern of production, 
care must be taken to avoid the use of the limited resources available in 
the production of relatively non-essential goods and services. These 
measures are important not only for securing rapid development under 
conditions of economic stability but are also necessary for .the mobilisation 
of the domestic resources and the foreign exchange needed for the success¬ 
ful implementation of the Third Plan. The extent to which the resoiu-- 
ces required for the Plan can be raised is in no small degree dependent 
on the manner in which it is implemented, especially the efficiency with 
which various projects are constructed and operated, the extent to which 
the available capacities in agriculture, industry, power, transport and 
elsewhere are utilised, and the intensive use of the country’s manpower 
resources. The financial requirements of the Third Plan as descril^d in 
the following Chapter are distinctly higher than the estimates of resources 
at present available. To be able to force the pace of development, there 
must be a continuing effort to mobilise financial resources on a large 
scale. Recent studies suggest that in several directions this larger effort 
is within the range of practical achievement. 

10. In the Third Plan stress is being placed on the careful phasing 
of projects in relation to one another. At each stage in development, 
there should be a series of projects under execution, ensuring continuity 
both in planning and in the flow of benefits. Some measure of balance 
must be preserved between projects with long gestation periods and those 
which can be completed over relatively short periods. In phasing projects, 
there has to be strict regard to the requirements of physical planning, 
especially planning of manpower and the provision of materials and 
ancillary services including power and transport. In the related sectors 
of industry, transport and power, during eaclt phase of development, 
close coordination in planning and execution is essential not only for new 
projects, but dually, for achieving rising levels of production from the 
existing plants. The programme of industry, along with power, transport, 
scientific research and technical education, included in the Third Plan, 
is conceived of as a continuous and integrated whole. Every effort has, 
therefore, to be made to initiate and complete within die shortest possible 
time schemes which will help to raise the potential for growth within the 
economy. Large projects take considerable periods, but in the early 
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stages the investments required for them are of relatively small ma^itude. 
By speeding up preparatory work on them, invaluable time can be gained. 

11. In the Third Plan, as in the Second, the plans of States have great 
importance for the rapid development of the national economy. Impor¬ 
tant national objectives, as in agriculture, education and other social 
services, and in the utilisation of rural manpower, can be realised only in 
the measure in which the plans of States are carried out successfully. They 
bear closely on the welfare of the people as a whole and, to a large extent, 
it is tlirough them that a rise in the levels of living for the weaker sections 
of the community and for the less developed areas can be secured. With 
the development of large .scale industries, specially of basic and heavy 
industries, State plans have to provide on a large scale for the develop¬ 
ment of power and technical education, for schemes of housing and urban 
development, and for measures to achieve closer integration of the rural 
with the industrial economy. In formulating the plans of States under 
the Third Plan and determining their size and patterns, to the extent 
possible, these considerations have been kqjt in view. 

12. To a greater extent than in the past, during the Third Plan, tlie 
direction and management of the Indian economy will call for improved 
methods and machinery for planning and execution, better statistical and 
economic intelligence, greater appreciation of technological and other 
developments occurring in different fields, fuller knowledge of the coun¬ 
try's potential resources and, generally, for more systematic analysis and 
research. For every large programme and every major project or group 
of allied projects, there is need for careful evaluation of progress. This 
is being provided for under the Third Plan. Along with it, over a wide 
area, improvements in statistical data must be secured, notably in the 
estimation of national income and of capital formation, in the statistics 
of ^{cultural and industrial production, distribution and employment, 
in vital statistics, and in the collection and study of dau relating to 
consumer expenditure, costs of living and the distribution of income. 

13. The programme of economic and social studies undertaken during 
the first two Plans, the results of whicli are now becoming available, was 
devoted in the main to investigations of conditions of migration and em¬ 
ployment in cities, studies of land reform and farm management, surveys 
of cottage and small scale industries and evaluation of irrigation benefits, 
and to selected problems of social welfare and administration. To a 
limited extent, analytical studies on the broader aspects of the econom,y 
were also taken in hand. In the programme of research for the Third 
Plan, to be undertaken through \iniversities and leading research insti- 
tutioas as well as by the Planning Commission and other agencies, a 
great deal of attention will need to be given to problems such as effi¬ 
ciency of investment in different sectors of the economy, pricing policies 
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aiul techniques, i'ureigii trade and the baiance of payments, problems 
of organisation and administration in relation to planned development, 
problems of social change and social conflict, studies bearing on regional 
and urban development, and investigations into tbe working of prog¬ 
rammes for land reform, cooperation, community development, rural 
electrification, small scale industries and others. Many of these studies 
will be of considerable value in the preparation of plans for long-term 
development. They will also greatly facilitate the realisation of the 
specific aims of the Third Plan and provide useful criteria for evaluating 
performance and sifting the lessons to be drawn from experience in 
different parts of the country. 

14. In the course of the I'liird Plan, the nation sets out to achieve 
as much in five years as has been realised in the ten yeabs of the First 
and the Second Plan. The task is large in magnitude, urgent, and ot 
great significance for the present and the future. Its acimmistrative im¬ 
plications are vast and call for the highest standards of efficiency 
attainable in every field of activity. Effective implementation requires the 
maximum mobilisation of resources, adaptation to changing needs, co¬ 
ordination and concentration of resources at every vital point, ability 
anticipate difficulties and problems, readiness to seize upon favourable 
opportunities for growth and, above all, men of skill and knowledge 
and organisations attuned to the objectives of the Plan. plan of deve¬ 
lopment, however elaborate or precise, is at l>cst a framework wbirli 
sets broad patterns for action, for participation in the national endea¬ 
vour, on the part of millioiu of people living and working under condi¬ 
tions of marked diversity. Its success rests on a variety of factors—on 
widespread understanding of the challenge and the burdens of develop¬ 
ment, on the release of new productive forces and increasing application 
of modem science and technology, on changes in outlook and motivation 
and, finally, on a climate of confidence that rapid economic develop¬ 
ment is the means both to social justice and to wider economic oppor¬ 
tunity. These are among the principal conditions for achieving fully 
the advance envisaged in the Third Five Year Plan. 
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THE THIRD PLAN IN OUTLINE 

Physical Targets 

The pfindpsil aims of the Third Five Year .Plan have been set out in 
«the preceding Chapter. If these aims are to be achieved, it is essential 
that a certain minimum development should take place in different 
sectors of the economy during the next five-year period. The physical 
»targets of the Third Plan have been formulated keeping these minimum 
needs in view. A detailed list of these targets is given in Annex urc I 
■to this Chapter. It is estimated that national income should go up by 
about 30 per cent and per capita income by about 17 per cent over the 
next five yean. A few selected targets are included in the Table below 
■with the object of giving a synoptic view of the Plan: 

Table 1: Selected targets 


percentage 


item 

unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

increase in 
1965-66 

index number of agricultural 
production 

1949 - 50=-100 

135 

176 

over 

1960-61 

30 

jfoodgrains production .. 

million tons 

76 

too 

32 

nitrogenouaferdlisersconsumed 

000 tons of N . 

230 

1000 

335 

area irrigated (net total). 

million acres 

70 

90 

29 

.cooperative movement : 
advances to fafmera . . 

Rs. croresi . 

200 

530 

165 

index number of industrial 
production ■ 

1950-51 a=ioo 

194 ’ 

329 

70 

•production of: 

steel ingots 

million tons 

3-5 

9-2 

163 

aluminium ..... 

060 tons 

18-5 

80 

332 

machine tools (graded) 

value in Rs. crores 

5-5 

30-0 

445 ' 

sulphuric acid . . . 

ooo tons 

, 363 

1500 

313 

petroleum products . 

million tons 

’ 5-7 

9-9 

70 

^oth 

> mill-made 

million yards . 

5127 

5800 

13 

handloom, powerloom and khadi 

million yards . 

2349 

3500 

49 

gotal. 

million yards . 

7476 

9?oo 

24 
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item 

minerals: 

iron ore. 

coal. 

exports . . . . 

power: installed capacity 
railways: freight carried 
road transport : commercial 
vehicles on road 
shipping : tonnage 
general education: 

students in schools 
technical.education: 
engineering and technology— 

degree level intake 

health: 
hospital beds 
doctors practising 
consumption levels: 
food 

cloth. 


percentage- 
increase in.: 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1965-66 

over 

1960-6!: 

10-7 

30-0 

180 

54-6 

97-0 

76. 

645 

850 

32 

5-7 

12-7 

123 

154 

245 

59. 

210 

365 

74 

9:0 

10-9 

21 

43-5 

63-9 

47 

13.9 

19.1 

37 - 

186 

240 

29 

70 

81 

16 

2100 

2300 

10 

15-5 

17-2 

11 


unit 


million tons 
million tons 
Rs. crores 
million kW 
million tons 

000 numbers . 
lakh GRT 

million numbers 

000 numbers 

000 numbers . 
000 numbers . 

calories per 
capita per day . 

yards per capita 
per annum 


Physical Programmes 


2. The increase in population, the growing exiiectatioiis oi ihe- 
])eople and the urgent need for attaining tlie stage of self-sustained' 
growth over the next two or three Plan periods make it essential that 
there should be every possible effort to achieve these targets during the 
next five years. In addition, certain measures must be taken during the 
Third Plan period itself in preparation for the Fourtli Plan. The 
physical programmes included in the Third Plan have been formulated 
with both these objectives in view. The total cost of completing all 
these programmes exceeds Rs. 8000 crores for the public sector, and is- 
estimated at Rs. 4100 crores* for the private sector. 

3. It is important that programmes, for industrial development, in¬ 
cluding power, transport, tedinical education and sdentific researcli„ 
should proceed in^a connected manner in accordance with an approved 
scheme of priorities so that, as the requisite foreign exchange and 
personnel become available, corresponding internal resources are also 
found and rapid progress is assured. In fields, like agriculture, small- 
industries and social services, where there is scope for attracting a great 


•This excludes the estimated transfer of Rs. aoo crores from’the public to the private, 
sector. ' 
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tleal of local community effort and public participation and wljere im¬ 
ported supplies are not a limiting factor, the effort has to be related to. 
the maximum physical capacity for implementation and should not fall 
below the min imum needs of the country. In fact, as the productive 
projects in the industrial and agricultural sectors are implemented and 
additional output becomes available, it should be possible to raise addi-. 
lional resources for expanding the scope of some of the projects which 
have large employment potential but do not require much foreign ex- 
ihangc outlay. 

4. These considerations suggest that the physical programmes to be 
accepted for implementation over the five-year period should not be 
altogether limited by the financial resources immediately in sight at the - 
stage of drawing up the Plan, although tlie outlays have necessarily to be 
regulated with reference to the resources actually mobilised from year 
to year. Past experience has shown that if a Plan for a five-year period • 
is prepared only in terms of the financial resources in sight at the time 
t>f the preparation of the Plan, the fullest use cannot be made of all the 
opportunities which present themselves in the course of the implemen¬ 
tation of the Plan 


Financial Provisions 

5. The estimate of financial resources has been placed for the present 
at Rs. 7500 crores. Recent studies, however, indicate that tliere are 
possibilities of raising additional resources if certain measures are taken 
for mobilising the savings of the country. In fact, to the extent that the 
physical targets included in the Plan are achieved, the prospects of rais¬ 
ing additional financial resources will correspondingly improve. As a, 
result of the support which India’s development plans are receiving 
from friendly countries and from the International Bank of Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development and other international agencies, there is reason to., 
hope that the shortage of foreign exchange may not be a major impedi¬ 
ment in the realisation of the goals of the Third Plan. On the otlier 
hand, as the Plan proceeds, it may be found that some of the projects , 
approved for implementation may not be completed tyithin the Third 
Plan period, and a part of the investment may in fact be deferred to . 
the early phase of the Fourth Plan. A considerable proportion of the 
projects, especially in industry and mining, have relatively long gestation . 
periods and frequently involve difficult technical problems. Delays , 
in designing and setting up industrial plants or undertaking comple¬ 
mentary development or in securing equipment and components may well < 
extend the priod of completion of some of these projects beyond the 
Third Plan. Whatever the consequential adjustments, special care 
would, however, be taken to ensure that projects which are essential for - 
acliieving the key targets included in the TTiiid Plan, aje complied int,, 
time. 
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6 . T|ie lollowing Table gives the distribution of the financial outlay 
.lOf Rs. 7500 crores under major heads: 

Table 2: Financial provisions 



Second 

Plan 

(Rs. crores) 

Third Plan—financial provisions 

head 

total 

per¬ 

States 

Union 

Centre 

total 

percen¬ 


expen¬ 

diture 

cen¬ 

tage 


Terri¬ 

tories 



tage 

..agriculture and com- 

munity development 

530 

II 

919 

24 

125 

1068 

«4 

.maior and medium 

irrigation . 

420 

9 

630 

*7 

18 

<50 

9 

>.fK>wer 

445 

to 

880 

23 

109 

1012 

13 

.. village and small 

industries 

175 

4 

137 

4 

123 ' 

264 

4 

.organised industry 

and minerals 

900 

20 

70 

neg 

1450 

1520 

20 

transport and 

conununtcations 

1300 

28 

226 

35 

1225 

i486 

20 

V social services and , 

miscellaneous 

830 

i< 

863 

*7 

350 

1300 

17 

, inventories 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

200 

200 

3 

1 total 

4600 

100 

3725® 

175 

3600 

7500 

100 

lOut of.the.total 

financial outlay 

of Rs. 

7500 

crores 

in the public 


-sector, investment* is estimated at Rs. 6500 crores and current outlay,*• 
representing expenditure on staff, subsidies, etc. at Rs. 1200 crores. These 
figures include only that part of the expenditure on development pro¬ 
grammes of local'botlies like municipalities, panchayats, etc. as is financed 
i"by Central and State Governments as part of their Plan expendi¬ 
ture. They do not ^include the contributions whicii these local bodies 
• make out of their own resources. Similarly they do not include the contri¬ 
butions in cash or in'kind which are made by the local people in projects 
. of a local character involving local participation. Expenditure on deve¬ 
lopment services and institutions established upto the end of the Second 
' Plan, estimated at about Rs. 5000 crores for the five-year period, falls 
..outside the Third Plan outlays shown in Table 2. 

7. In the Table above, the financial provision for the States is shown 
as Rs. 5725 crores. As against this the total cost of the physical pro¬ 
grammes included in State plans amounts to Rs. 5847 crores. The reve¬ 
nues of States havie, however, recently shown marked improvement. It is 
-considered that given the necessary additional taxation, Sutes should find 

@ Thisissubject.tothe observation made in the following paragraph and paragraph 
;27 of Chapter VI. 

*lnvestnunt. is expenditure on. the creation of physical assets (e.g. buildings, plant and 
. o^pmenOi indudiiw expenditure on personnel required for putting up these assets. The 
«q»cssion correspond broadly-to expenditure on capital account. 

••Current outlay corresponds broadly to expenditure on revenue account on Plan 
vschemesi it is expepd^ure other, than, tbaticlassified as 'invesuncnt*. 
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'it possible to finance fully the physical prt^ammes included in their 
'plans. Thus the gap between physical programmes and financial resour¬ 
ces, such as it may be, relates mainly to the Centre. In the programmes 
©I' the Clentral Government those dependent on external resources con¬ 
stitute a large proportion, lor instance, industries, minerals, transport 
and communications. As foreign exchange becomes available, necessary 
stejjs will have to be taken to raise the requisite rupee resources. 

8. As has been mentioned earlier, the Plan includes outlays not only 
by the public sector but also by the private sector. Investment by the 
private sector is estimated at Rs. 4100 crores. The break-up of the public 
-and the private sector investment under major Plan heads is given below: 

Table 3: Investment in Second and Third Plans 


(Rs. creres) 


head Second Plan Third Plan 


agriculture and community 
development 

public private total 

210 625 835 

per¬ 

cen¬ 

tage 

12 

public private total 

660 800 [ 1460 

per¬ 

cen¬ 

tage 

14 

major and medium irrigation . 

420 

• 

420 

6 

650 

* 

650 

6 

power .... 

445 

40 

485 

7 

1012 

50 

1062 

i« 

village and small industries 

90 

175 

265 

4 

150 

275 

425 

4 

organised industry and 
minerals .... 

870 

675 

1545 

23 

1520 

1050 

2570 

25 

transport and communications 

1275 

135 

1410 

21 

i486 

250 

1736 

17 

social services and 
miscellaneous . 

340 

950 

1290 

19 

622 

1075 

1697 

16 

inventerie.s 

— 

500 

500 

8 

200 

600 

800 

8 

total ..... 

3650 

3loot 6750 

too 

6300 

4IOOt 10400 

loe 


9. The foreign exchange requirement for an investment of Rs. 10,400 
•crores is estimated to be over 2030 crores. The level of investment, 
public and private, is expected to rise from about Rs. 1600 crores in 
the last year of the .Second Plan to about Rs. 2600 crores at the end of 
the Third. Corresponding figures for the public sector alone are Rs. 800 
•crores and Rs. 1700 crores. 

10. It will be seen from Table 3 that the Third Plan provides for 
•an increase of about 54 per cent in total investment—70 per cent in 
ipublic sector investment and 32 per cent in private sector investment. 

^Included under agriculture and community development. 

tExcludes transfers firim public to private sector. 
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The proportion of tlie public sector will be, however, higher to the- 
extent that the public sector outlay is raised above the fin anrial provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 7500 crores, near to the physical Plan of over Rs. 8000 crores. 

State Plans 

11. Out of the prt^ammes included in the public sector of the 
Third Plan the plans of States account for Rs. S847 crores and of Union 
Territories for Rs. 175 crores. The remaining programme fall within 
the plans of the Central Ministries. Details have been given in 
Annexure II to this Chapter. Provisions in the States and at the Centre 
have been made on the principle that generally development schemes to 
lie implemented by State Governments should form part b£ the State 
plans and only certain limited categories of schemes should be shown in 
the plans of Central Ministries as being ‘sponsored’ by the Central 
Government. In this way, an attempt has been made to broaden' 
further the scope of the plans of States and facilitate the integrated 
working of their development programmes. 

12. In determining the plan of eacli State consideration was given to 
its needs, problems, past progress and lags in development, likely contri¬ 
bution to the achievement of the major national targets, potential for 
growth and the contribution in resources which the State could make 
towards its development programmes. In assessing needs and problems, 
such factors as population, area, levels of income and expenditure, 
availability of certain services, e,g, roads, schools, hospitals, extent of 
commitments carried over from the Second Plan, commitments on 
account of large projects or special prc^ammes and the sute of technical 
and administrative services available were taken into account. Care was 
also taken to see that States whose resources were unavoidably small did 
not have to limit development to a scale which was altogether insuffi¬ 
cient, merely because of paucity of resources. At the same time States 
which were able to make a larger effort in mobilising their own 
resources could undertake development on an appropriate scale. The 
break-up of Rs. 4022 crores, which is the total of all prt^ammes included 
in the plans of States and Union Territories, together with comparatde 
figures for the First and Second Plans is given Statewise in Annexure 
III to this Chapter. A detailed break-up by States and by heads of 
developments is given in Appendix B at the end of the Report. 

13. The broad indications of the j^ysical programmes and the Bnan- 
ciai provisions as indicated above give a measure of the overall effort and 
the relative emphasis on different sectors envisaged in the Plan. Within 
this general framework the Plan cmnprises a number of concrete pro- 
grami^es of development, details of which have been given in the 
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^subsequent Chapters of this Report. A brief account of these jirogrammes, 
•is, however, given in the following paragraphs. 

Acricultuke 

14. Programmes for agiiculture, irrigatioo and community develop¬ 
ment included in the Third Plan entail a total outlay of Rs. 1718 crores 
as compared to estimated expenditure of Rs. 950 crores in the Second 
’Plan. These programmes aim at nearly doubling the rate of growth of 
agricultural production over the next five years. Production of food- 
grains is expected to rise by SO per cent and of other crops by .81 per 
•cent as shown in the following Table: 


Table 4: Index number of agricultural production 

(!949-50='ioo) 


group 


6 o- 6 i 

1965-66 

percentage 

increase 

in 

all crops .... 


135 

176 

1965-66 

over 

1960-61 

30 

foodgraiiu 

. 

132 

171 

30 

other crops 

. 

142 

186 

31 

15. To achieve this high 

rate of growth. 

intensive efforts 

are to be 

made in several directions. 

First, a large 

programme of 

irrigation. 


comprising major, medium and minor irrigation schemes, is to be under¬ 
taken. This will extend irrigation to about 20 million acres, raising 
the net irrigated area to about 90 million acres. Second, dry farming 
techniques are to be introduced on about 22 million acres and soil 
conservation measures over an area of about 11 million acres. Third, 
the consumption of fertilisers is to be stepped up—a fivefold increase 
being aimed at in nitrogenous fertilisers from 230,000 tons (in terms of 
N) to one million tons, and a sixfold increase in phosphatic fertilisers 
from 70,000 tons (in terms of P, O, ) to 400,000 tons. The area under 
green manures is to be increased from 11*8 million acres to 41 million 
acres. Plant protection measures are to be undertaken ove^ an additional 
area of 50 million acres. Fourth, special efforts will be made to intro- 
'duce modern technology in rural areas through a large-scale programme 
•for improved agricultural implements and machines. A comprehensive 
programme for agricultural implements has been' prepared whicli 
includes establishment in every State of one centre for testing, designing, 
technical guidance and manufacturing implements of improved type; 
adequate arrangemenu for the supply of iron and steel to manufacturers; 
•credit for supply, purchase and production of improved implements; and 
strengthening of agricultural engineering personnel in the States. Fifth, 
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the community development programme will be extended to the entire 
rural area by October. 1963, thus bringing technical assistance and' 
supplies within the reach of all the farmers in the country. All villagea- 
will be served by panchayats and cooperatives. Through the introduc¬ 
tion of democratic institutions at the district and block levels, ressponsi- 
bility and initiative for development arc being transferred to the people 
of eacli area. Afembership in service cooperatives is expected to increase- 
to about 37 millions, that is about two-thirds of all agricultural families. 
Considerable expansion of coojiorativc credit is aimed at, the targets- 
being about Rs. 530 crores of short and medium-term advances an<l 
Rs. 150 crores (loans outstanding) of long-term credit. The number of 
cooperative marketing societies will l>e increased from 1869 to 2470. 
Nearly 980 new storage go<lowns at mandi centres will be set up and 9200 
smaller godowns will be established in the rural areas on a cooperative- 
basis. Twenty five new cooperative sugar factories will be set up and 
greater attention will be paid to the establishment of cooperative pro¬ 
cessing units for rice, cotton, jute, groundnut, fruits, etc. There is also- 
a programme for .setting up 2200 primary consumers' stores and 50 
wholesale stores on a cooperative basis. Efforts will be continued lo 
popularise cooperative farming and 3200 cooperative farms will Ik- 
organised as pilot experiments throughout the country. .Sixtli, selected' 
districts which have particularly favourable irrigation facilities and 
assured rainfall will be put under an intensive agricultural development 
programme for stepping up agricultural production. To begin with, 
one sudi district has been selected in every State. This imimrtant new 
programme will bring to these areas a concentration of teclmical help, 
fertilisers, improved credit and other supplies to reach all farmers 
through village panchayats and cooperatives and help increase both 
production and marketable surplus of foodgrains substantially. 

16. It is expected that .as a result of these various measures the 


production of 
Table: 

the major 

crops will go up 

t 

1 

as shown 

in the following 


Fable 

5; Production of major crops 



crop 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

percentage 
increase in.: 
1965-66 
over 
1960 - 6 T. 

foodgrains 

• . 

million tons 

760 

100-0 

32 

oilseeds . 

* 

million tons 

7'I 

9-8 

3* 

sugarcane* 

• 

million tons 

So 

100 

25 

cotton 

. 

million bales 

5-1 

7-0 

37- 

jute 

. 

million bales 

4-0 

6 - 2 ® 

55 


•In ternis of raw sugar or gur. 

.SBndodes mesn which may provide i - 3 million bales in 1965-66. 
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A substantial part of this increase is expected to be achiCveif through an* 
improvement in the yield per acre. It is expected for example, that the' 
average yield of rice during the Third Plan period will be 1050 lb per' 
acre as compared to 807 Ib in the Second Plan period. 

17. AVitli the achievement of these targets, tiie economy will become 
self-sufHcient in the supply of foodgrains and per capita availability 
M’ill go up from 16 oz per day in 1960-61 to 17'5 oz per day in 1965-56,- 
The per capita consumption of cloth per annum will go ii[> from IS'S’ 
yards in 1960-61 to 17'2 yards in 1965-66. Production of subsidiary 
foods like fruits and vegetables, for which there is a growing demancf 
in‘the country, will be given special emphasis and an attempt will be 
made to provide a more balanced diet than at present. Special measures 
will be taken to step up the production of commodities like tea, collee, 
rubber, coconut, arecanut, tobacco, pepper, cardamom and lac, which 
are important for either earning or saving foreign exchange. 

18. Large programmes for the improvement of animal husbandry, 
dairying, fisheries and forestry' have also been included in the Third 
Plan. Of the key village blocks already established under the pro¬ 
gramme for intensive development of cattle, 55 will be expanded and 5^ 
new blocks will be .set up in important breeding tracts. The number 
of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries will be raised fiom 4000 to 
8000 and the progiaminc for eradication of rinderpest already initiated 
will be completed. The production of wool will be stepped up from 
72 million lb to 90 million lb. The production of milk wi!’ be increased 
from 22 million tons to 25 million tons. New milk .supply .schemea 
will be taken up in 55 cities with a population exceeding one lakh 
each, 8 rural creameries, 4 milk product factories and 2 cheese factories 
will be set up. The production of fish will be stepped up from 1*4 
million tons to 1’8 million tons; 4000 fishing boats will be mechanised 
and 35 large vessels will he added to the country’s fishing fleet. Special 
emphasis will be given (o the development of forestry—700,000 acres 
afforested with economic species, 600,000 acres of degraded forests re¬ 
habilitated and 1,200,000 acres developed as village forests. A country¬ 
wide pre-investment survey will be initiated with a view to assessing tlie 
potential for the ilevelopment of large-scale timber and pulp-baseds 
industries. 


Industries 

19. Of basic importance in the Third Plan is the programme for 
the expansion of industries, especially capiul and producer goods in¬ 
dustries with special emphasis on machine-building and development of 
managerial skill, technical know-how and designing capacity. In this 
programme the public sector has been assigned a key role, but the 
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'private sector ir also expected to have an important part to play witliin 
"the framework of the Plan. The share of the public sector in the net 
'output of oipinised manufacturing industries is expected to incrcfase 
from less than one>tenth in 1960-61 to about one-fourth in 1965-66, and 
the bulk of this will comprise capital and producer goods. For the 
development of industries and minerals, the Plan includes a programme 
costing Rs. 1882 crores but makes for the present a financial provision 
of Rs. 1520 crores in the public sector. In addition, the private sector 
is expected to provide about Rs. 1050 crores. The private sertor is also 
expected to provide about Rs. 150 crores to meet the arrears of rcplace- 
'tnent and modernisation in certain pre-war industries. 

20. The emphasis throughout the Third Plan is on the development 
"of those industries which will help to make the economy self-sustaining, 
such as steel, machine-building and the manufacture of producer 
goods, and reduce as rapidly as possible the need for external assistance 
to purchase these goods and also permit a broadening of the exjxirt 
base. The production of consumer goods will also be expanded sub¬ 
stantially, mainly in the private sector. It is expected that as a result of 
-all these developments, industrial production will rise by nearly 70 per 
cent, but even more significant than this increase will be the develop- 
'■ment in the fields, of iron and steel, machinery and chemicals, some 
'‘idea of which may be obtained from the following Table: 

Table 6: Index number of industrial production* 

(1950-51=^100) 


percentage 
increase in 


group 

jO-6i 

1965-66 

1965-66 

over 

1960-61 

general index. 

194 

329 

70 

cotton textiles. 

133 

157 

18 

iron and steel .... 

238 

637 

168 

machinery (all types) . 

503 

1224 

143 

chemicals. 

288 

720 

150 


As has been mentioned earlier this index does not include a large num¬ 
ber of new industries and is being revised. 

21. The major industrial projects in Ae public sector included in 
the Third Plan are in the fields of metallurgy, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, fertilisers, basic chemicals and intermediates, essential 
drugs and petroleum refining. Overall capacity targets propt^ed under 
the iron and steel industry comprise 10*2 million tons of steel ingots and 

*Thi8 index is the same as the official index except that the comparison base has been 
changed from the calendar year 1951 to the financial year 1950-51 so as to fiudlitate measure<= 
'snent of growth over the Plan periods. 
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1*5 million tons of pig iron. These will be achieved by expanding the 
public sector steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur to a tatget 
capacity of 5’9 million tons and also by setting up a foivrth steel plant 
at Bokaro. There will be some expansion of capacity for steel in the 
private sector mainly through the installation of scrap-based electric fur¬ 
naces which will augment the supplies of billets to re-rollers. About 
200,000 tons of pig iron is also expected to be produced from low 
shaft furnaces prop>osed to be established on a decentralised basis in the 
private sector. The manufacture of tool, alloy and stainless steels has 
been given a high priority in the Third Plan and it is expected that a 
total production of 200,000 tons will be achieved by 1965-66. In the 
field of non-ferrous metals, the Plan aims at achieving a production tar¬ 
get of 60,000.tons of aluminium and setting up the first zinc smelting 
plant in the country with a capacity of 15,000 tons. The production of 
copper is expected to increase from 8900 tons to 20,000 tons. 

22. The most significant development during the Third Plan period 
will, however, be the rapid growth of machine-building and engineering 
industries. Foundry/forge capacity, which is crucial for machine-build¬ 
ing purposes, will be established on a laige scale in the public sector 
during the Third Plan. The heavy machinery plant being set up near 
Ranchi, on its expansion to a capacity of 80,000 tons of output per year, 
will be able to supply a laige part of the equipment required for set¬ 
ting up a million-ton steel-making capacity every year. Three heavy 
electrical equipment projects are designed to ensure, from domestic 
resources, a wide range of electrical equipment sufficient to enable power 
generation to be increased at an annual rate of two million kW per 
year from 1971 onwards. In the field of machine tools, provision has 
been made for the expansion of the existing machine tool plants and the 
establishment of two new plants in the public sector. Substantial expan¬ 
sion in the production of machine tools in the private sector is also 
expected and the taiget for machine tools production has been put at 
Rs. SO crores. The target for the automobile industry has been placed 
at 30,000 passenger cars and 60,000 commercial vehicles. 

23. Production of inorganic fertilisers in terms of nitrogen will be 
stepped up from about 110,000 tons to 800,000 tons. A substantial 
increase in the production of phosphatic fertilisers is also proposed. A 
production target of 1-5 million tons has been set for sulphuric acid 
and of S40,000 tons for caustic soda. Provision has also been made for 
increasing the production of organic chemkab, plastics, dyestufib and 
drugs. The target of production for cement has been fixed at 13 million 
tons and that of capacity for refining crude oil at about 11 million tons. 
Other important projects included in the Third Plan are the synthetic 
drugs project at Sanatnagar, antibiotics plant near Rishikesh and phyto- 
chemical project in Kerala. In the sphere of consumer goods industries, 
23 P.C.-5. 
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it is proposed to expand substantially the production capacity for doth, 
paper, sugar, edible oils, watches, etc. 

!»* 

24. A short list of the important industrial targets included in the 
Third Plan is given below: 

Table 7: Selected targets of industrial protluction 


item 

steel ingots. 

alominiuin. 

diesel engines .... 

tractors. 

electric cables (ACSR conductors) 

nitrogenous fertilisers ■ 

phosphatk fertilisers 

sulphuric acid .... 

caustic soda .... 

cement . .... 

petroleum products 

machine tools (graded) 

ball and roller bearings 

cotton textiles (mill-made) 

sugar®. 

paper and paper board 
bicycles (organised sector only) . 
sewing machines (organised sector only) 
automobiles)'. 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

million tons 

3*5 

9'2 

000 tons 

18-5 

8o*o 

000 numbers 

40 

66 

000 numbers 

2 

to 

000 tons 

22 

44 

000 tons of N 

no 

800 

ooo tons of P, 0 , 

55 

400 

000 tons 

363 

1500 

000 tons 

too 

340 

million tons 

8.5 

13 

million tons 

5-7 

9.9 

value in Rs. lakhs 

550 

3000 

million numbers 

2-9 

*4 

million yards 

5127 

5800 

million tons 

3-0 

3-5 

000 tons 

350 

700 

000 numbers 

1050 

2000 

000 numbers 

297 

700 

ooo numbers 

53-5 

100*0 


Minerals 

25. The greater emphasis laid on the expansion of industry during 
the Third Plan calls for an intensified programme of mineral develop¬ 
ment. Some minerals have also a good export market and are impor¬ 
tant foreign exchange earners. Having regard to the programme; for 
power, railways, steel, cement and other industries whidi are important 
consumers of coal, the target for coal for the Third Plan has been 
fixed at 97 million tons. This target will require production capacity 
to be stepped up by 37 million tons over the target of 60 million tons 
set for the last year of the Second Plan. Of the additional production 
of 37 million tons, 20 million tons will come from the public sector and 
17 million tons from the private sector. The amount of iron ore neces¬ 
sary to meet the proposed steel and pig iron targets is estimated at about 
20 million tons. The iron ore required for export will amount to 10 


® Relates to crop year, Mbvember-Oaober. 
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million tons. To meet this requirement, a capacity target of S2 million 
tons has been fixed for iron ore in the Third Plan. Provision has* also 
been made for exploration and cxploiution of new copper deposits for 
an annual production of 11,500 tons of electrolytic copper, exploitation 
of pyrites deposits in Bihar, development of diamond deposits in 
Madhya Pradesh, extraction and processing of uranium and intensive 
exploitation of manganese, bauxite, gj'psum and limestone deposits. 

2G. A high priority has lieen given to exploration and exploitation of 
the mineral oil resources in the country. The Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission will operate on a larger scale with a view to proving new reserves 
and establishing additional production. The programme of exploration 
will cover most of the promising sedimentary areas in the country. In 
addition, foreign firms have been invited by Government to join the searcli 
for oil subject to mutually acceptable tenWs. Oil India, a joint venture 
of the Assam Oil Company and the Government of India, is expected to 
achieve an annual jjroduction of 2'75 million tons of crude oil. Go¬ 
vernment will be entering upon petroleum refining as a producer for the 
first time in 1962. With the completion of the Nunmati and Barauni 
refineries and the projected refinery in Gujarat, the share of the Govern¬ 
ment in the domestic refining capacity will be 47 per cent of the total. 

Village and Small Industries 

27. Along with large industries, village and small industries will be 
developed to provide employment and to increase production of consumer 
goods and some producer goods. Considerable progress has been already 
achieved in small scale industries, which combine the advantages of modern 
technology and the use of power with those of increased employment and 
greater opportunity for small entrepreneurs as well as for cooperatives. 
In the Third Plan they are expected to make still more rapid progress 
and to extend in larger measure to small towns and rural areas. A total 
provision of Rs. 264 crores is being made in the public sector for *the 
programmes for village and small industries, as against about Rs. 175 
crores spent in the Second Plan period. Additional funds will be avai¬ 
lable from other programmes—community development, rehabilitation of 
displaced persons, social welfare and welfare of backward classes. Invest¬ 
ment in^the private sector is estimated at about Rs. 275 crores. It is also 
proposed to offer Government guarantees for bank loans to small indus¬ 
trialists. Three hundred new industrial estates will be set up as against 
about 120 sanctioned during the Second Plan period. ‘Rural industrial 
estates’ will be set up in selected rural areas, where power, water supply 
and other essential facilities are available or can be readily provided. The 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission will give special attention to 
secure integrated rural development of selected compact areas or gram 
ekais, 3000 of which will be started during the Third Plan period. The 
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production of cloth by the handloom, powerloom and khadi industries : 
expected to increase from about 2350 million yards in 1960-61 to 35C 
million yards in 1965-66 and of raw silk from S'6 million lb to 5 millic 
lb. Programmes for coir and handicrafts will be consolidated and enlai^ 

Power 

28. Power being the basis for the development of industries, both larg 
and small, a high priority has been given to production of power i 
the Third P,lan. The programmes for power development both for publ: 
and private sectors total Rs. 1089 crores. By the end of the Third Plar 
generating capacity, including plants already commissioned and thos 
under erection and testing, is expected to be of the order of 13-4 millio: 
kW, of which 12; 7 million kW is expected to be in commercial operatio 
as against 5*7 million kW at the end of the Second Plan. It is estimate 
that 45,000 million kWh of power will be generated during 1965-66 s 
against 19,850 million kWh during 1960-61. Transmi.ssion lines will b 
extended from 84,000 circuit miles in 1960-61 to 150,000 circuit miles i 
1965-66. The number of towns and villages electrified will be increase 
from 23,000 in 1960-61 to 43,000 by 1965-66. It is expected that pra: 
tically all towns and villages with population exceeding 5000 and half c 
those with population between 2000 and 5000 will receive the benefi 
of electricity. A nuclear power station of 0*3 million kW capacity wi 
be set up to provide 0*15 million kW during the Third Plan period an 
the balance in the first year of the Fourth Plan. But bulk of the installe 
generating capacity aggregating to 7*4 million kW will be provided b 
the thermal plants and 5*1 million kW by hydro plants. 

Transport and CoMMUNicA*noNs 

29. The experience of the past few years has underlined the key ro: 
of transport and communications in economic development. The pr« 
grammes under this head total Rs. 1655 crores while the financial prov 
sion is Rs. 1486 crores for the present. Although large investments ivei 
made in this sector under the previous two Plans, the Third Plan include 
a substantial programme for its further development. The railway dev 
lopment programme has been formulated on the basis of an estimate 
increase of freight traffic from 154 million tons in 1960-61 to 245 millic 
tons in 1965-66. Nearly 90 per cent of this additional trafiic is expected t 
be on account of iron and steel, ores, coal, cement and railway material 
Provision has been made for, among others, the construction of 1200 mil( 
of new lines, doubling of 1600 miles of single tracks and manufacturir 
of diesel and electric locomotives and certain other items, which are sti 
being imported. The road programmes provide for the addition of aboi 
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25,000 miles of surfaced roads and also for improvement of the exi&ng 
road systems, such as providing bridges and missing links and upgrading 
the existing roads. The road transport programme will lie largely in the 
private sector. The number of commercial vehicles on road is expected to 
increase from 2’10 lakhs in 1960-61 to 3*65 lakhs in 1965-66. The freight 
traffic by road is expected to increase by 120 per cent over the next five 
years. The Plan also includes programmes for development of major 
and minor ports and for expansion of shipping, inland water transport, 
civil air transport, posts and telegraphs and broadcasting .services. An 
idea of the important targets in the field of transport and communications 
included in the Third Plan may be obtained from the following Table: 

Table 8: Transport and communications 


item 

unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

railways: 

new lines .... 

miles 

800* 

1200* 

new double lines 

. miles 

1300* 

i6oo* 

freight carried 

million tons 

154 

245 


roads and road transport: 
surfaced roads including 


national highways 

000 miles 

144 

169 

vehicles on road: 

commercial 

000 numbers 

210 

365 

passenger 

000 numbers 

50 

80 

goods 

000 numbers 

160 

285 

shipping: 

tonnage .... 

lakh GRT 

9*0 

10*9 

ports: 

major ports—capacity . 

million tons 

37 

49 

communications: 

post offices 

000 numbers 

77 

94 

telegraph offices . 

. 000 numbers 

6*5 

8’5 

telephone conneaions . 

. . 000 numbers 

460 

660 


Social Services 

30. Scientific research.—Scientific research, especially in fields having 
a close bearing on industrial and agricultural development, will be given 
special stimulus. New institutions for research in fields like petroleum 
technology and for the development and production of scientific instru¬ 
ments will be set up. Problems of utilisation and disposal of industrial 
and agricultural wastes will be given further attention during the Third 
Plan period. Provision will also be made for expanding facilities for 


^Relates to five-year period ending in the year mentioned. 
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basic research in universities and technical institutions. The valuable 
work done towards the use of nuclear energy for the production of electri¬ 
cal power and the use of isotopes, in agriculture, biology, industry and 
medicine, will be strengthened and further expanded. The production 
section of the Electronics Division of the Atomic Energy Establishment is 
expected to fabricate instruments of the value of Rs. 8 crores during 
the Third Plan period. A major effort will be concentrated on the design 
and development of prototype nuclear power stations related to Indian 
conditions and the availability of local materials, so that during the 
Fourth Plan period the country will be entirely independent of foreign 
consultancy in the design and construction of large nuclear power stations. 
The possession of the world’s largest deposits of thorium in high grade 
ore requires that research and development work should also be con¬ 
centrated on the long range objective of developing thorium as a fuel 
for power generation. 

31. Technical education and Itatning.—Technical education is 
very closely associated with the programme of industrial and 
agricultural development of the country. It is estimated that the 
Third Plan will require a total of 151,000 trained engineers 
and the Fourth Plan as many as 200,000., There will be need 
also for about 810,000 skilled workers in engineering trades and about 
460,000 in non-engineering trades during the Third Plan period. The 
requirement will be much larger during the Fourth Plan period. To 
meet this demand the intake capacity of engineering colleges will be 
increased from 13,860 to 19,140 and of polytechnics from 25,570 to 37,390. 
Part-time and correspondence courses in engineering and technology will 
be also introduced. The number of training institutions for craftsmen 
will be increased to 318 by 1965-66 and in-plant training and evening 
classes for employed industrial workers will be arranged. In order to 
provide the requisite number of instructors for skilled ■workers and 
craftsmen, the capacity of the four existing central training institutes 
will be doubled and three new institutes will be set up. The total out¬ 
turn of teachers from these institutes is expected to rise to about 8000. 
The intake capacity of agricultural colleges will be increased from 4600 
to 6200 and of veterinary colleges from 1300 to 1460. 

In addition to the engineering and technical personnel mentioned 
above, other categories of personnel required in lai^e numbers include 
scientists, teachers, statisticians, administrators, managers and personnel 
for community development and cooperation and for programmes of 
social welfare and backward classes. For teachen of all categories and 
particularly for science teachers, where shortages have been felt during 
the Second Plan, more training facilities have been provided. About 
59,000 additional personnel have to be trained in the Third Plan as 
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Block Development Oiiicers; Extension Officers in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, industry, cooperation and panchayats; overseers; Sofial Edu¬ 
cation Organisers; Gram Sevaks and Oram Sevikas; etc. In the field of 
cooperation, the additional requirements of senior, intermediate and 
junior categories of personnel will be nearly 14,000. To work out the 
various programmes of welfare relating to women, children and the 
handicapped about 3000 workers and supervisors will be required. 
Voluntary organisations in the field of social welfare will require about 
5000 trained personnel. For welfare of backward classes, the require¬ 
ment of Block Development Officers, Extension Officers, Gram Sevaks, 
medical personnel and other staff will be over 14,000. A large number 
of statisticians will be required in the Third and Fourth Plans and they 
will be trained in the universities and other specialised institutions like 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the Institute of Agricultural Research 
Statistics. A large number of administrative and managerial personnel 
for industrial enterprises will also be required and training facilities for 
them will be provided in the institutions already esublished in the 
Second Plan and the new institutes of management to be established at 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad and the National Institute for Training in 
Industrial Engineering at Bombay. 

32. General education.~'Vhe I'hird Plan envisages expansion of 
education facilities at all levels, but the outstanding feature of the Plan 
is the introduction of free and compulsory primary education in die 
counti 7 for the age group 6 to II years. Allowing for slower progress 
in the education of girls in certain backward areas, it is estimated that 
'.he propo’-tion of pupils to the number of children will go up from 61 •! 
per cent to 76-4 per cent in the age group 6-11, from 22'8 per cent to 
28*6 per cent in the age group 11-14 and 11 *5 per cent to 15*6 f>er cent 
in the age group H-17 during the Third Plan period. The total number 
of students m schools will go up from 43'5 million in 1960-61 to 6S’9 
million in 1965-66. The requirement of school teachen for the Third 
Pl.Tn has been assessed at 5*51 lakhs. Teachers’ training facilities are, 
therefore, proposed to be expanded substantially. The number of 
students in universities is expected to go up from 9 lakhs in 1960-61 to 
13 lakhs in 1965-66. One of the main tasks in the Third Plan will be 
to expand facilities for the teadiing of science, the aim being to raise 
the proportion oi science students to about 43 per cent. This is essential 
for meeting the increased demand in a number of different fields, e.g. 
science teachers for schools, students for engineering and other technical 
institutions and scientific personnel for industry. 

33. A most important feature of the Third Plan will be the provision 
of a large number of scholarships to enable bright young students to 
complete their education in both secondary school and college stages. 
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The present provision for scholarships under this head is proposed to 
be augmented by about Rs. 10 crores under the Third Plan. 

34. Health and family planning.—In the field of health services, the 
Third Plan aims at further extension of existing programmes relating 
to improvement of environmental sanitation, control of communicable 
diseases, public health services (including maternity and child welfare, 
health education and nutrition), family planning and training of medical 
and health personnel. The programme for eradication of malaria will 
be completed and nation-wide control campaigns will be initiated for 
$mall]x>x and tuberculosis. Special measures will be taken to control 
cholera in the endemic areas. The number of primary health centres will 
be increased from 2800 to 5000 and of hospital beds from 185,600 to 
240,100 during the Third Plan period. The number of practising doctors 
is expected to go up from 70,000 to 81,000 and of nurses from 27,000 to 
45,000. Other important schemes included in the Plan relate to develop¬ 
ment of indigenous systems of medicine, health education, health insur¬ 
ance school health service, maternity and child welfare and nutrition. 

35. In view of the sharp increase in the rate of population growth, 
a high priority has been given to family planning programmes in the 
Third Plan. These programmes provide for (a) education and motiva¬ 
tion for family planning, (b) provision of services, (c) training, (d) sup 
plies and (e) research. It is proposed to make full use of non-oificial 
organisations for ensuring diffusion of the knowledge and the practice 
of family planning. Family planning activities will be integrated with 
normal health services and family planning services including facilities 
for sterilisation will be provided through medical and health centres. 
The number of family planning centres will increase from 1649 to 8200. 

.36. Village water supply and local development works.—In the 
Draft Outline of the Third Plan, it was envisaged that the 
programme of local development works should aim at providing three 
principal amenities for rural areas, namely, (a) supply of drinking water, 
(b) roads linking each village to the nearest main road or railway station 
and (c) provision of village school buildings which might also serve as 
community centres and village libraries. In view of the overwhelming 
importance of providing satisfactory facilities for drinking water in the 
villages, it is proposed that there should be a concentration of effort cm 
the village water'^supply programme. The other rural amenities should 
be teken care of through the community development programmes and 
through the rural works programmes to be undertaken for the fuller 
utilisation of manpower. 

It- is an important objective of the Third Plan that to as large an 
extent as possible, supplies of good drinking water should become avail- 
abte in most villages by the end of the Plan period. It is realised that 
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this is a difficult aim to achieve and will call both for intensive effdrt and 
for effective coordination between all the agencies concerned in carrying 
out the programme. Surveys of the extent of the problem of rural water 
supply are at present being undertaken in a number of States. On the 
basis of these surveys and with due regard to conditions prevailing in 
different areas, the resources provided for the village water supply pro¬ 
gramme are intended to be utilised in (a) backward areas, (b) areas not 
covered by the community development programme, (c) pre-extension 
blocks and (d) blocks which have completed their first and second stages 
in the community development programme. 


37. The Third Plan also includes provision for adequate water 
supply for the rapidly increasing urban population. About 664 water 
supply and drainage schemes at an estimated cost of Rs. 112 crores were 
taken up in the Second Plan. Such of these schemes as have not yet been 
completed will be completed and some new urban schemes will also be 
taken up during the next five years. 


38. Housing.—As a result of the growth of population and rapid 
urbanisation, the problem of housing has already become very serious and 
it is apprehended that it niay become wone in future. It is obviously 
not possible to tackle this problem through public investment alone, 
although public investment has no doubt an important role to play in 
certain ways. While the Third Plan will expand considerably the 
measures which were taken during the previous two Plan periods, it will 
also supplement the investment that Government may be able to make by 
adopting appropriate policies regarding location and dispersal of indus¬ 
tries, the preparation of master plans for important urban areas and co¬ 
ordinating the effort of the various agencies, both public and private, in a 
more effective manner. It includes proposals to set up housing boards at 
the Centre as well as in the States to enable a large number of lower and 
middle income people to build houses for themselves. The financial 
assistance for the housing of industrial workers and low income groups, 
slum clearance and improvement and land acquisition and development 
will be augmented. Town planning and urban development measures 
will be taken up in a number of cities. Rs. 10 aores have been provided 
in the Central Plan and another Rs. 10 crores in the West Bengal Plan 
for meeting some of the urgent needs of Calcutta which poses a special 
problem for the eastern region of the country. The programme for rural 
housing initiated under the Second Plan will be linked more closely with 
the community development programme and greater attention will be 
paid to the setting up of brick kilns, manufacture of building compo¬ 
nents, extension of areas for building new houses and improvement of 
housing conditions for agricultural workers. 
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S9.'Social welfare.—Among the various programmes formulated in the 
social welfare sector, highest priority has been assigned to the child welfare 
services. It has been decided that all welfare programmes should have a 
pronounced child welfare bias. The distinctive feature of the programmes 
now proposed is to place more emphasis on the preventive rather than 
the curative aspect of the service and to that extent child welfare service 
would be organised not only for tlie handicapped but also for the normal 
children. At the field level, an integrated approach would replace the 
dispened services. To deal with juvenile delinquency, the State Gov¬ 
ernments will be assisted in setting up institutions. The practice of 
exploiting children for the purpose of begging wilt be severely dealt 
with. Highest emphasis will be given to the elimination of juvenile 
beggary in the programme for the eradication of beggary. This pro¬ 
gramme will be introduced initially in large cities, places of pilgrimage 
and tourist centres. Among the programmes to be organised for the 
benefit of women, strengthening of mahila mandals—local women's 
voluntary associations—will be given special emphasis. The measures 
taken in the Second Plan for the welfare of backward classes will be 
further stepped up. About 300 special development blocks for scheduled 
tribes will be set up and the programme for forest cooperative societies 
expanded. Attention w’ill also be paid to die rehabilitation of displaced 
fiersons from Pakistan, especially to the development of Dandakaranya 
area for their settlement. 

40. The programmes included under scientific research, education, 
health, housing, social welfare, etc. under the general head social ser¬ 
vices and miscellaneous total Rs. 1526 crores. As against this, the 
financial provision that it has been possible to make for die present is 
Rs. 1800 crores. Every endeavour will be made to fill up this gap as the 
Plan gets implemented. 


Employment 

41. The programmes included in the Third Plan are expected to 
provide employment opportunities for about 14 million people. In view 
of the fact that as a result of the sharp increase in population, the number 
of new entrants to the labour force during the Third Plan period will be 
as many as 17 taillion, there is a special need for increasing employment 
opportunities further. This will be partly done by expanding the pro¬ 
grammes for village and small industries and agriculture to the extent 
possible. In addition, it is proposed to organise special works projects in 
rural areas on a mass scale. In its present preliminary formulation this 
programme is expected to provide work for an average of, say, 100 days 
in the year for about one lakh persons in the first year of the Third 
Plan, progressively rising to about 25 lakh persons in the last year. The 
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total cast of the programme over the five-year period is recKoned to be 
about Rs. 150 crores. 

42. A special effort will be made to mobilise active public coopera¬ 
tion in various Plan programme^ through voluntary organisations. These 
organisations will be encouraged to shift the emphasis Irom purely 
social welfare to socio-economic activities like construction work. 
Through the Lok Karya Kshetra programme, facilities will be provided 
for these organisations to participate effectively in both welfare and pro¬ 
duction programmes in the rural areas. 

43. Compared to the needs of tlie country, the targets included in 
the Third,Plan are by no means high and in fact some are definitely 
inadequate. There is, thus, urgent need to achieve these targets 
through most economical use of available resources, mobilisation of 
additional resources and increasing efiBciency. This will be the 
constant endeavour of the Central and State Governments in the course 
of the implementation of the Third Plan and in that endeavour the 
correct balancing and phasing of projects and of outlays will 
require the greatest attention. It is possible that in spite of the best 
endeavours some of the projects will spill over into the Fourth Plan, but 
the utmost care must be taken to see that the projects which are essential 
for reaching the target of national income and for strengthening those 
sectors of the economy which are calculated to make it self-reliant and 
self-geneiating are completed in time. 

National Income 

14. It has been estimated that if all the programmes included in the 
Plan can be completed in time, national income (at 1960-(il prices) will 
go up by about 34 per cent. Net output of agriculture and allied sectors 
will go up by nearly 25 per cent, of mining and factory establishments 
by about 82 per cent and of other sectors by about 32 per cent. The 
estimates for agriculture, mining and factory establishments are based 
largely on the targets of production included in the Plan. But, in the 
case of other sectors, only indirect estimation is possible and, in many 
cases, the basic data are quite inadequate. For realising the estimated 
increase of about 34 pei' cent in national income, as explained earlier, 
many difficult conditions have to be fulfilled. One of the most important 
of these relates to the total invesment to be undertaken. As indicated in 
Annexure II of this Chapter, the physical progranunes included in the 
Third Plan, specially under industry and transport, entail significantly 
larger investment than have been provided for within the present 
scheme of financial provisions and resources in the Plan. With greater 
effort in mobilising resources which is envisaged, it is hoped to reduce 
and, if possible, to eliminate this gap. Nevertheless, on present assump- 
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tions and ih view of the various considerations already outlined, it is 
considered that over the Third Plan period national income should go 
up by about 30 per cent from about Rs. 14,500 crores (at 1960-61 
prices) at the end of the Second Plan to about Rs. 19,000 crores at the 
end of the Third Plan. On the basis of the present estimates of popu¬ 
lation, per capita income should rise from about Rs. 330 in 1960-61 10 
about 385 at the end of the Third Plan. 



ANNEXURE I 

Production and development: progress and targets 
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(c) Relates to calendar year. 

(d) Relates to five-year period. 

(e) By woriting the capacity on three shifts. 
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7*1 general education 

students in schools million numbers 23*5 3i'3 43*5 63*9 
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(c) Relates to calendar year. 
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ANNEXURE II 

Outlay during the Second Plan and cost of physical programmes in the Third Plan— estimates by heads 

(Rs. lakhs) 



(a) Indudes expenditure for local development worKs. 
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ANNEXURE III 

Outlays during the First, Second and Third Plans for States and 

Union Territories 


(Rs. crores) 


State/Union Territory 


First Second 

Plan Plan 

(acutal) (estimated) 

Third 

Plan 

(programme- 

outlay) 

Andhra Pradesh .... 



108 

175 

305 

Assam ..... 



28 

51 

120 

Bihar ...... 

. 


102 

166 

337 

Gujarat . ' . 



224(a) 

143 

235 

Jammu and Kashmir 



13 

25 

75 

Kerala. 



44 

76 

170 

Madhya Pradesh .... 



94 

145 

300 

Madras ...... 



85 

167 

297 - 9 - 

Maharashtra ..... 



(b) 

207 

390 

Mysore ...... 



94 

122 

250 

Orissa ...... 



85 

85 

160 

Punjab ...... 



163 

148 

231-4 

Rajasthan ..... 



67 

99 

236 

Uttar Pradesh .... 



166 

227 

497 

West Bengal ..... 



154 

145 

250(0) 

total—States 

• 

• 

1427 

1981 

3-547-3 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

. . . 

. 

2 

3 

9-8 

Delhi. 



10 

14 

8l-8 

Himachal Pradesh .... 



8 

16 

27-9 

Manipur .... 



2 

6 

12-9 

N. H. and T. A. 



— 

4 

7-1 

Tripura. 



3 

9 

16-3 

Laccadive, Aminidive and Minicoy Islands 


— 

0-4 

I'O 

N.E.FJV .... 

. 


4 

5*6 

7-1 

Pondicherry. 

• 


1 

4 

6-9 

total—Union Territories . 

• 


30 

62 

174-8(d) 

total—alt India 

. 


1457 

2043 

4022'1 


(a) For the oompoaite State oi Bombay. 

(b) Indicated against Gujarat. 

(c) Provisional. 

(d) Includes an unallocated amount of Rs. 4 cimes. 















CHAPTER VI 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR THE FLAN 

The programmes of development in the public sector included in the 
Third Plan'are estimated to involve an outlay of over Rs. 8000 crores. 
These programmes are closely interconnected and every effort has to be 
''made to secure their full and orderly implementation. There are, how¬ 
ever, uncertainties to be reckoned with. The actual expenditure incurred 
on several important projects depends upon how far the foreign exchange 
required is available and when precisely the necessary capital goods and 
•equipment can be imported and installed. Progress in respect of 
important projects is linked with advance in certain others which are 
complementary. Any lag in one item of the investment programme 
may affect the pace of work on other items. The Third Plan postulates 
that the fullest effort will be made to mobilise internal resources and to 
•carry through the accepted programmes with expedition. Nevertheless, 
some shortfalls in expenditure may be unavoidable, and part of the out¬ 
lays corresponding to the physical programmes that have been approved 
imay spill over into the Fourth Plan. As r^;ards external assistance, it 
has been assumed that the total of actual payments against such assist¬ 
ance during the Plan period will be limited to Rs. 2100 crores (apart 
from assistance for meeting repayment liabilities) although the require¬ 
ments on present estimates add up to a higher figure. Bearing these 
• considerations in mind, financial outlays in the Third Plan are being 
taken at Rs. 7500 crores: Rs. 6300 crores by way of investment expen- 
■'diture and Rs. 1200 crores by way of current outlays on social services 
and other developmental but recurring items. The financial provisions 
•envisaged at present could, it is felt, be improved upon if production and 
savings inaease sufficiently; the objective must be to implement the 
physical programmes accepted by raising resources beyond the level indi- 
•cated by the present estimates. 


2. Of the investment outlay in the public sector of Rs. 6300 crores, 
.about Rs. 200 crores represents, transfers to assist selected investments in 
agriculture, industry, housing etc., in the prmte sector. Private invest- 
iment over the Third Pkin is estimated at Rs. 4300 crores; the resources 
*to be found by the private sector are of the order of Rs. 4100 crores. 
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3. The total investment programme for the Thirdi Plan thus comes 
(o Ks, 10,400 crores—Rs. 6100 crores in the public sector and Rs. 4300 
crtnres in the private sector. The public sector has to find Ks. 7500 
crores in all, including in this total Rs. 200 crores mentioned above and 
Rs. 1200 crores for current outlays. 

4. An investment of the order of Rs. 10,400 crores over the five year 
period will mean a stepping up of the rate of investment from the 
current level of about 11 per cent of national income to about 14 per 
cent. Part of this investment is to be financed through external 
assistance. The rate of domestic savings will have to be raised from 
the current level of about 8*5 per cent of national income to about 11*5 
per cent by the end of the Third Plan. It is evident that this will 
require the fullest effort to increase total output as envisaged in the Plan 
and steady pursuit of economic policies designed to keep consumption 
within the limits set by the requirements of investment Gmsidering 
the progress that has been made over the last decade in increasing pro¬ 
duction as well as in strengthening the potential for further expansion, 
the investments and savings goals and the targets of the Plan are attain¬ 
able, given efficient mobilisation and deployment of resources and avail¬ 
ability of foreign exchange. 

5. Over the last ten years there has been a striking increase in invest¬ 
ment in the economy. Public sector investment at the commencement 
of the First Plan was around Rs. 200 crores. By the end of the First 
Plan, it had risen to about Rs. 450 crores. In 1956-57, the very first 
year of the Second Plan, it reached a level of Rs. 500 crores and in the 
final year of the Second Plan it rose to about Rs. 800 crores. Thus, the 
increase in public sector investment in financial terms over the last ten 
years has b^n about fourfold. The Second Plan has also been 
characterised by high levels of investment in the private sector. While 
data on the break-up of this investment are not adequate, it is note¬ 
worthy that in large and medium industry and mining, the level of in¬ 
vestment averaged Rs. 145 crores over the last five years as compared to 
Rs. 45 crores in the First Plan period. 

6. The First Plan involved a sizeable step-up in investment—from about 
5 per cent of national income to over 8 per cent. The substantial 
ino'eases—both in agricultural and in industrial prodluction—that were 
recorded during the Plan period made it possible to achieve this step-up 
in investment without causing any significant strain on the domestic 
price level or on the balance of payments. In fact, the prices fell sharply 
about the middte of the First Plan and the index of wholesale prices 
was 8 per cent lower at the end of that Plan as compared to the pre- 
Korean level. 
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7. The scale of investment envisaged in the Second Plan was signi> 
ficantly larger than in the First Plan. The pattern of investment was 
also markedily different. The investments in industry, transport and 
power by the public sector totalled Rs. 2650 crores as compared to Rs. 820 
crores in the First Plan. Private investment in industry, trarupoit and 
power in the Second Plan period was about Rs. 1025 crores as compared 
to about Rs. 310 crores in the First Plan period. These developmental 
tasks involved a greater strain on the economy, especially on the balance 
of payments. 


Resources : Physical and Financial 

8. Mobilisation of resources for securing an adequate rate of growth 
is the crux of the problem of planning in an under-developed economy. 
The problem may be presented in terms of the physical inputs needed 
and their availability or as one of finding a quantum of financial resour¬ 
ces adequate to cover the cost of the various development programmes, 
public and private, included in the Plan. The two approaches, if 
worked out fully, should give the same result. Resources in physical 
terms are disparate, and the task of working out detailed physical balances 
that could be relied on in practice is a difficult one, especially in view 
of the inadequacy of data and the large number of assumptions inevit¬ 
ably involved. The estimation of needs of resources in financial terms 
has also its limitations. Each project authority is apt to make its esti¬ 
mate of the financial resources required on the assumption that it can 
secure whatever real resources it needs at current prices, irrespective of 
what the demands from other project authoriti^ or the economy as » 
whole are likely to be. This is where the financial and physical possi¬ 
bilities have to be assessed together. The question ultimately is whether 
there are physical resources corresponding to the financial outlays. This 
aspect has to be taken care of by providing in the Plan adequate increases- 
in outputs in key sectors and by ensuring that certain types of resources- 
are obtained from abroad. 

9. A Plan of economic development is not merely a list of programmes- 
or projects to be implemented; it is a blue-print for the allocation of all 
the resources available to the community as between their different uses. 
The physical inputs needed for the accepted programmes have to be 
provided for: the consequential demands or adjustments called for else¬ 
where in the economy have also to be taken due account of. These 
complex inter-relations cannot always be precisely gauged in advance.. 
The scale of investment and the pattern of resource mobilisation have, 
in the last analysis, to be considered in terms of an overall judgement 
as to what the optimum feasible is. This judgement may have to 
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be reviewed from time to time and there has to be a measure of flexibiKty 
in the Plan to permit the necessary adjustments in outlays. ■ Since, 
however, the objective is to carry through the physical programmes 
approved, and since any shortfall or slowing down on these afiFects the 
pace of further advance, effort has to be concentrated on mobilisation of 
the resources required. The techniques of resource mobilisation and 
the scope for using each one of these more effectively have thus to be 
kept under continuous review. 


10. Whether one starts with the question as to how much of resources 
can be raised in various ways or whether one takes the scale of outlays 
as the starting point is a matter of procedure rather than of principle. 
The process of arriving at conclusions is one of assessment and reassess¬ 
ment of both these with a view to determining the optimum scale of effort 
and the results to be secured within a given period. Resources are not 
a fixed fund to be drawn upon; they depend partly on the scale of invest¬ 
ment being undertaken and the resulting increases in output during 
the Plan period. A Plan of development has thus to be accepted on a 
consideration of whether the proposed scale and pattern of investment 
gives the results that are felt to be adequate in terms of certain 
economic and social criteria and whether, on a view of the growth of 
resources in the period of the Plan, the outlays proposed can be financed 
without causing serious strains and stresses in the system. It is on a 
balancing of these considerations that the phasing of programmes and 
limits for financial outlays have to be determined. 


Finance for the Public Sector 


11. The resources position for the Third Plan has been studded in 
detail over the last two years or soi The estimates presented in the 
Draft Outline were based on 1960-61 budgets of the Central and State 
Governments. During August-September 1960, discussions were held 
with State Governments to arrive at an assessment of their resources for 
the Third Plan period. Some of these estimates were again reviewed 
in the course of discussions with the States on their Plan outlays. On 
the basis of these data and a further examination of the Centre’s budget 
for 1960-61, revised estimates of the financial resources likely to be avail¬ 
able to the Centre and to the States were submitted to the National 
Development Council in January, 1961. In the light of these estimates, 
the National Development Council decided that the resources available 
for the Third Plan should be taken at Rs. 7500 crores, although the cost 
of the physical programmes being approved was larger. The following 
Table gives the resources estimates for the Third Plan as approved by the 
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National Development Council and the corresponding estimates of the 
Ihraft Outline: 

A 

Table 1: Resource for the Third Plan 

(Estimates for the Draft Outline and as presented to the N.D,C. in 

January 1961) 


(RS. CFOICS} 

item estunatesforthe Draft estimates as presented t» 

Outline K.D.C. in January 1961 


I balance from current revenues at 

!entre 

States 

total 

Centre 

States 

total 

19A0-61 rates of taxation 

385 

—35 

350 

433 

—12 

421 

2 contribution of Railways 

3 surpluses of other public 


•• 

150 

71 

•• 

7* 

enterprises 


140 

440 

300 

149 

449 

4 loans from the public (net) . 

520 

330 

850 

500 

350 

850 

S small savings (net) 

190 

360 

550 

208 

377 

585 

6 provident ftmds (net) 

170 

60 

230 

170 

79 

249 

7 steel equalisation ftmd (net) . 

8 balance of miscellaneous capital 

receipts over non-plan dis¬ 

160 

» • 

160 

160 

• • 

160 

bursements 

325 

— ^205 

120 

441 

—233 

208 

9 total of I to 8 . 

10 additional taxation including 
measures to increase the sur¬ 

2200 

650 

2850 

2283 

710 

2993 

pluses of public enterprises 

It budgetary receipts correspon¬ 

1100 

550 

1650 

1100 

610 

i7io> 

ding to exteriutl assistance 

2200 

• • 

2200 

2200 

• • 

2200^ 

12 deficit financing . 

550 

• . 

550 

524 

26 

550 

total .... 

6050 

1200 

7250 

6107 

1346 

7453 


12. The National Development Council noted that considering the 
needs of the economy, every effort had to be made to bridge the gap bet¬ 
ween the figure of Rs. 7500 crores for the financial outlays indicated by the 
estimates of resources and the requirements adding upto over Rs. 8000 
crores for implementing the physical programmes envisaged. It was evi¬ 
dent that the answer to the problem depended upon how far domestic 
savings could be stepped up to match the larger needs. The Coundl 
appointed a Committee to study and explore further possibilities in this 
direction. In the course of the last few months, further studies have been 
made of the 1961-62 budgets of the Central and State Governments and 
of the scope for getting more resources under each of the heads shown in 
the table above. In the light of this examination the Committee felt that 
there was warrant for taking a more optimistic view of the total resources 
that could be raised by the Centre and the States. The latest budget 
estimates show a greater buoyancy in revenue than was allowed for earlier. 
It was, however, not possible at this stage to set out precisely the lines 
along which the gap between the requirements of physical programmes 
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and the financial provisions could be bridged. It was also iiecortary to 
bear in mind the limitations in respect (rf foieign exchange resotmces. 
The problem would need continuous review in the I^t of the advanot 
made each year in mobilising resources. Accordingly, while the finandal 
outlays are at present being retained at Rs. 7500 crores, sustained efforts 
will be made to improve upon this estimate and to daninkh the gap> 
through more effective mobilisation of savings. 

13. The scheme of financing the public sector Plan that is now «ivisag^ 
ed is as indicated in the Table below. For comparison, the contribution) 
by each major source of finance in the Second Plan period is also shown) 
in the Table: 

Table 2: Financial resources 
(Estimates for the Second and the Third Plans) 


(Rs. crores) 

item Second Plan Thitdi 

Plan 



as initially 
estimated 

as estimated 
now 


1 

balance from current revenues (excluding addi¬ 
tional taxation). 

350 

—50 

550 ' 

2 

contribution of Railways 

150 

150(a) 

100 

3 

surpluses of other public enterprises 

(b) 

(b) 

450 

4 

loans from the public (net) 

700 

780(c) 

800 

5 

small savings (net). 

500 

400 

600 

6 

7 

8 

provident funds (net). 

steel equalisation fund (net) . . f 

balance of miscellaneous capital receipts over non- f 
plan disbursements . . J 

250 

170 

38 

22 

265 

los 

170 

9 

total of I to 8 . 

1950 

1510 

3040 

10 

additional taxation including measures to increase 
the surpluses of public enterprises 

450(d) 

1052 

1710 

II 

budgetary receipts corresponding to external assis¬ 
tance . 

800 

1090(e) 

2200 

12 

deficit financing . 

1200 

948 

550 


total. . 

4800 

4600 

7500 

14. Over the Second Plan period, aggregate financial outlay 

in the 


public sector has been below the target initially accepted but a little above 
the revised target. The inflationary pressures and the balance of payments 


(a) Inclusive of increased fares and reigbts. 

(b) Included in items i and 8 in the Table. 

(c) Includes investment by the State Bank out of P.L. 480 funds. 

(d) In addition there was a gap of Rs. 400 crores to be covered by additional domestic 
effort. 

(e) Ibis includesinvestmentofP.L. 480 funds by the Reserve Bank in special securities 
in 1960-61. 
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<liificulde8 that emerged in the early stages of the Plan necessitated a re* 
appraisal of the resources outlook and it was decided (a) to limit the 
■five-year outlays to Rs. 4500 crores or so and (b) to mobilise external 
assistance on a larger scale and to concentrate effort on the implementa¬ 
tion of ‘core’ projects. The Second Plan target for additional taxation 
has been substantially exceeded. On the other hand, the balance avail¬ 
able from current revenues has shown a net fall of Rs. 400 crores as com¬ 
pared to the estimates that were worked out when the Plan was formulated. 
On small savings also, the collections over the five-year period have been 
about Rs. 100 crores less than the level envisaged earlier. Deficit financing 
in the Second Plan period has been within the limits set in the Plan. Part 
■of this deficit financing was offset by the drawing down of foreign exchange 
reserves. The rise in prices that has occurred despite this indicates that 
<he scope for further deficit financing in the coming years is limited. 

15. The experience of the Second Plan highlights the fact that despite 
all the care that may be taken in estimating the contribution likely to be 
■secured from each of the sources indicated in the table, the outturn on 
individual items is in practice, liable to diverge from the estimates. For 
the five-year period ahead, it is, therefore, essential to focus attention on 
che adequacy of the financing scheme as a whole rather than on estimates 
in respect of each item taken by itself. The estimates of surpluses from 
revenues, for example, have to be made on certain assumption as to the 
growth of tax yields in response to the increase in economic activity. The 
growth rates in the economy may, however, vary from year to year and 
the response of tax yields depends on where the new incomes flow. Simi¬ 
larly, on the expenditure side the likely trends in non-Plan expenditure, 
both developmental and non-developmental, can be estimated in terms 
■only of broad orders of magnitude. A small change in the assumptions 
■can make a sizeable difference to the total figure under this head, especially 
since account has to be taken not only of the Central budget but of the 
budgets of fifteen States. Then, again, the data available regarding sur¬ 
pluses of public enterprises other than the railways are incomplete. Some 
of the projects are in the early stages of production; some will commence 
production in the latter part of the Plan period. The estimates of unit 
costs for all these projecu are not precise; the estimates of tU& surpluses 
that have been made at this stage can be regarded as only rough indica¬ 
tions. The different modes of raising resources are at some point inter¬ 
dependent, and it is possible that while in one situation more can be 
secured by way of taxation, in another situation recourse to market borrow¬ 
ing may yield a better result. Timely availability of external assistance 
has also an important bearing on the domestic savings and investment 
effort. In the paragraphs that follow the estimates for the Thurd Plan 
in re.spect of each item are explained. 

16. Balance from revenues.—Kevenae receipts of the Central and State 
Govenunents over the Third Plan are estimated to total Rs. 9250 crores 
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as compared to the estimated receipts of about Rs. 1600 crorcs in *1960-61 
(R.E.). The aggregate expenditures, non-developmental and develop¬ 
mental including those on the maintenance of schemes completed by the 
end of the Second Plan period, are estimated to add up to Rs. 8700 crores. 
Thus the surplus available for financing Plan outlays is at present esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 550 crores over the Plan period. For working out the 
estimates of receipts, account has been taken of the increases in produc¬ 
tion in important lines as also of the expected rise in national income as 
a whole. On the side of expenditure, past trends have been projected, 
making allowance for expected variations and after providing for com¬ 
mitted expenditure in respect of schemes that were part of the Second 
Plan but will, on the completion of that Plan, become a prior charge on 
revenues. The substantial increase in the expected balance from revenues 
during the Third Plan as compared to the Second reflects tlie increases in 
tax receipts that have taken place in the last two years partly as a result 
of increased economic activity and partly because of the additional tax 
effort that has been put through. Taxation undertaken in 1961-62 is not 
taken into account under this head; it is part of the additional tax effort 
of Rs. 1710 crores envisaged for the Third Plan. 

17. Contribution of the Railways.—This represents the surpluses of the 
expected current earnings of the railways over their working expenses 
(excluding expenditure on 'Open Line Works’ which is treated as invest¬ 
ment) after providing for depreciation outlays and the payment of interest 
and dividend in accordance with existing arrangements. In the Second 
Plan the contribution amounted to Rs. 150 crores; this was inclusive of 
receipts from increases in fares and freights carried out during the Second 
Plan period. The estimated surplus of Rs. 100 cTores over the Third 
Plan is, however, exclusive of any additional resources that the railways 
might be able to raise during the Plan period by way of adjustments in 
fares and freights. 

18. Surpluses of other public enterprises.—This item represents the 
balance of resources available with public enterprises after providing tor 
their working expenses, normal replacements, interest and dividend. In 
other words, it does not represent merely net profits; it also includes net 
accretions to depreciation reserve funds and other funds of these enter¬ 
prises, the assumption being that these funds will be utilised for financing 
the expansion programmes of these enterprises. The estimate is tenta¬ 
tive,, as the data on which it is based are not sufficiently firm. Of the 
total of Rs. 450 crores, Rs. 300 crores is in respect of Central Government 
enterprises, namely, iron and steel, fertilisers, oil companies, refineries, 
posts and telegraphs etc., and the remaining Rs. 150 crores is to come from 
the enterprises of State Governments, namely, electricity boards, transpon 
undertakings etc. 

23 P.C.-7J i 
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19. Lmans from the public.—Market borrowings over the Second Plan 
period amounted to Rs. 780 crores. The target set for the Third Plan is 
being taken at Rs. 800 crores, inclusive of the net collections under the 
prize bonds scheme. In comparing the target for the Third Plan with 
the total of market borrowings in the Second Plan period, it has to be 
borne in mind that the latter include substantial investments in Govern¬ 
ment securities by the State Bank of India out of the deposits of 
P. L. 480 funds as also sizeable purchases by the Reserve Bank. The 
net absorption of market loans by the public, including commercial 
banks, but excluding the Reserve Bank, was less than Rs. 300 crores. In 
the Third Plan period, P.L. 480 funds to the credit of the U.S. authorities 
will be held with the Reserve Bank which will buy special securities creat¬ 
ed for the purpose. Credit on this account has been taken under external 
assistance. Whatever support the Reserve Bank may have to give to the 
loan programme has of course to figure under deficit financing. The 
estimate of Rs. 800 crores for the Third Plan period envisages considerable 
increase in the absorption of Government securities by the I.ife Insurance 
Corporation, the various Provident Funds and other iinestors. Credit 
has also been taken for moderate absorption by commercial banks. Bor¬ 
rowings—other than normal bank advances—by electricity boards or other 
enterprises of State Governments are included in the respective State tar¬ 
gets for market loans. The requirements of the cooperative sector are, 
however, not included in the above estimate. The Plan envisages a con¬ 
siderable expansion of this sector and in assessing what the capital market 
can provide by way of subscriptions to Central and State loans, the claims 
of cooperative agencies have to be borne in mind. Market borrowings 
of the order envisaged postulate a sizeable growth in the resources of the 
commercial banks and careful regulation of bank credit to the private 
sector. 

20. Small savings.—The target of small savings in the Second Plan was 
Rs. 500 crores; the actual collections are now estimated at about Rs. 400 
crores. The potentialities of small savings are large and they will grow 
further as incomes increase. The movement has so far been confined 
largely to urban and semi-urban areas. In the coming years a consider¬ 
able proportion of rural savings will go to cooperative agencies and it is 
as important to ensure that the finance for the cooperative sector is pro¬ 
vided for as to enlarge the resources coming into the public sector. Never¬ 
theless, small savings represent a promising field in which further effort 
can bring large results. The question is one of proper organisation and 
the lines along which the present field agencies can be strengthened de¬ 
serve careful study. 

21. Provident funds. Steel Equalization Fund and Balance of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Capital receipts over non-Plan disbursements.—As compared to 
net additions to provident funds of the order of Rs, 170 crores in the 
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Second Plan, the estimate for the Third Plan works out at Rs. 265 crores. 
This is because of the increased pay scales for certain classes of employees 
both at the Centre and in the States and the introduction of a compul- ■ 
sory provident fund scheme at the Centre. Under Steel Equalization 
Fund, the net accrual in the Third Plan period is estimated at Rs. 105 
crores. In respect of other items of capital receipts, including better¬ 
ment levies, funds and deposits, the net receipt in the Third Plan period 
is estimated at Rs. 170 crores as compared to Rs. 22 crores in the Second 
Plan. This is the net result of a large number of items of receipts and 
expenditure On capital account. The main sources of receipts are better¬ 
ment levy, recoveries of loans and advances from local bodies, cultivators 
and others, transfer from revenues to funds, net receipts under miscel¬ 
laneous deposits; funds, remittances etc. On the expenditure side, the 
items to be reckoned, among others, are compensation payments to 
refugees and zamindars, loans and advances to cultivators, losses on State 
trading, if any, and other items of non-Plan disbursements, including out¬ 
lays on civil works outside the Plan. The estimate of Rs. 170 crores for 
the Third Plan period has been worked out on a study of the past trends 
and on the assumption that non-Plan capital disbursements are kept down 
to the minimum. The estimate also postulates that recoveries in respect 
of arrears of outstanding loans and advances will be expedited. 

22. Budgetary receipts corresponding to external assistance.-The 
credit of Rs. 2200 crores taken against this item corresponds to total 
external assistance of Rs. .B200 crores that is envisaged in the Plan. The 
entire amount of Rs. .8200 crores does not come to the public exchequer. 
Rs. 450—500 crores of the total receipts of external assistance will go 
towards repayments of loans maturing during the Third Plan. About 
Rs. 300 crores might go directly to the private sector by way of private 
capital inflows or loans from agencies like tlie I.B.R.D., the Interna¬ 
tional Finance Corporation and the U.S. Export-Import Bank. Another 
Rs. 200 crores may represent agreed retentions of rupee resources by the 
U.S. authorities and additions to buffer stocks from P.1,. 480 imports. 
Thus, about Rs. 1000 crores in all would not be available for the budget: 
the net credit that can be taken under this head is about Rs. 2200 crores 
as against the total external assistance of Rs. 3200 crores. 

23. Deficit financing.—In view of the rise in prices that has occurred 
during the Second Plan period and the fact that, unlike in the Second 
Plan, there is no cushion of foreign exchange resen'es that can be drawn 
upon as an offset to deficit financing, it is proposed to limit deficit financ¬ 
ing in the Third Plan to the minimum warranted by the genuine mone¬ 
tary needs of the economy. There is, of course, no precise way of esti¬ 
mating the limits of safe deficit financing. Increases in money supply 
take place not only throiigh the budgetary operations of Government but 
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also through credit creation by the banking system. Both these have 
to be viewed together and their appropriate limits decided upon in the 
Jiight of relative requirements as well as what the economy can absorb in 
the aggregate. On a broad view of all these factors, the limit for deficit 
financing in the Third Plan period has been placed at Rs. 550 crores, 
exclusive of the direct extension of credit by the Reserve Bank to co¬ 
operative agencies. The amount of deficit financing that can be under¬ 
taken has, however, to be judged from year to year in the light of emerg¬ 
ing economic trends. What is required for implementing the Plan, 
whether in the public or in the private seclca, are real resources and 
these depend upon the rate at which production goes up and the extent 
to which the community is prepared to defer consumption and enlarge 
savings. Deficit financing within moderate limits has a place in develop¬ 
mental planning but if it adds to purchasing power unduly at a time 
when the need is to keep it down so as to restrict consumption within 
the limits provided for the Plan, the consequences to the economy can 
he highly deleterious. 

24. The following Table gives the lesource.s estimates for the Third 
Plan separately fot the Centre and the States: 

Table 3: Resources for the Third Plan 


(Rs. crores) 



item 

iilentre 

States 

total 

I 

balance from current revenues (excluding additio¬ 
nal taxation) . 

410 

140 

550 

2 

contribution of Railways 

100 


100 

3 

surpluses of othet public enrerrrises 

300 , 

150 

450 

4 

loans from the public (net) 

475 

325 

800 

5 

small savings (net) 

213 

387 

600 

6 

provident funds (net). 

183 

82 

265 

7 

steel equalisation fund (net) 

105 


105 

8 

balance ef miscellaneous capital receipts over non¬ 
plan disbursements 

428 

-258 

170 

9 

total of 1 to 8 . 

2,214 

R26 

3.040 

10 

additional taxation including measures to increase 
the surpluses of public enterprises 

1,100 

610 

1,710 

11 

budgetary receipts corresponding to external 
assistance . 

2,200 


2,200 

12 

deficit financing . 

524 

26 

550 


total 

6,038 

1,462 

7.500 


Resources of State Governments 

25. Oh the basis of the discussions held with the States in August— 
November, 1960 the total of their resources came to Rs. 1416 crorts. 
Annexure 1 at the end of this chapter gives the State-wise, details of this 
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estimate. This estimate needed revision in two respects: (i), interest 
liability on account of fresh loans from the Centre in the Third Plan 
and (ii) reduction in the earlier estimates of borrowings from the public. 
At the time of the discussions, precise estimates of interest liability ih 
respect of loans from the Centre could not be made, and the ad-hoc 
figures taken at the time were found to be on the low side. In respect 
of borrowings from the public, the estimate as emerging from the discus¬ 
sions had to be corrected so as to make it consistent with the overall 
estimate for the Centre and the States together. After making these two 
adjustments the estimate of States’ resources came to Rs. 1346 crores. 

26. The further review of Slate*.’ resources undertaken in the light of 
the 1961-62 budgets indicates tliat the resources picture for the States is 
considerably bitter; the total of States’ resources now comes to Rs. 1462 
crores. The main factor in the improvement is the larger transfers of 
resources from the Centre under income-tax and shareable excises. The 
following Table gives the estimates of States’ resources as presented to 
the National Development Council in January, 1961, and as re-worked 
recently in the light of the 1961-02 budgets. 

Table 4: Slates’ Resources for the Third Plan 

(Rs. crores) 


estimates estimates 
as as 




(presented 
to the 
N.D.C. in 
January, 
1961 

worked 
out in the 
light of 
1961-62 
budgets 

1 

balancefrom current revenues at 1960-61 rates of taxation 

—12 

140 

2 

surpluses of public enterprises. 

149 

.150 

3 

loans from the public (net) . 

350 

325 

4 

small savings (net) . 

377 

387 

5 

provident funds (net) . 

79 

82 

6 

balance of miscellaneous capital receipts over non-plan dis¬ 
bursements . 

. —233 

—258 

7 

total of I to 6 . 

710 

826 

8 

additional taxation, including measures to increase the sur¬ 
pluses of public enterprises. 

610 

610 

9 

deficit financing (i. e. sale of securities) 

26 

26 


total . 

*.346 

1,462 

The State-wise details of this revised estimate have 

yet to be 

worked 


out. 
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21’ With States' resources at Rs. 1462 crores and Central assistance 
at Rs. 2375 crores, the total of the resources available for financing State 
Plans comes to Rs. 3837 crores. This is close to the programme limit of 
Rb. 3847 crores which has been suggested for State Plans. Gn present 
indications, thus, the gap between the programme limit and Snandal 
resources for the States is, if anything, negligible. With strict economies 
in expenditure, especially on outlays outside the Plan, it might, in fact, 
be possible for the States to finance out of their own resources some in¬ 
creases in outlays in respect of rural employment schemes. 

Abditional Taxation 

28. The additional taxation target accepted initially in the Second 
Plan was Rs. 450 crores. It was recognised that this target was inade¬ 
quate and that the bulk of the gap of Rs. 400 crores shown in the financ¬ 
ing scheme for the Second Plan would have to be made good by addi¬ 
tional taxation. The total of additional taxation actually put through 
in the course of the Second Plan was Rs. 1052 crores, which is consider¬ 
ably in excess of the initial target plus the gap just mentioned. 
Even with this measure of additional taxation the proportion of tax 
revenues to national income rose from about 7.5 per cent, of national 
income at the beginning of the Second to about 8-9 per cent by the end 
of that Plan. With the normal increase in tax yields as a result of rising 
national income and the additional taxation of Rs. 1710 crores that is 
proposed over the Third Plan period, tlie proportion of tax revenues to 
national income will go up to 11-4 per cent by^ the end of the Third 
Plan. Considering the requirements of the Third Plan and the rise in 
incomes expected, this order of additional taxation is essential as well as 
practicable, and a substantial beginning towards this effort has been 
made in the Central budget for 1961-62. 

29. It was stressed both in the Pirsl and in the Second Plans that a 
progressive enlargement of public savings is an essential element in 
sound financing of public sector programmes in a developing economy. 
Undoubtedly, there are limits to taxation and a number of complex 
economic as well as other considerations are involved in working out 
the concrete taxation measures to be adopted for realising a given target. 
To a considerable extent, programmes of investment in the public sector 
have to be financed by channelling into the public exchequer a part of 
the aggregate savings arising in the private sector. The programmes of 
public borrowings and small savings have to be oriented to this end. 
Nevertheless, a significant element in the financing of investment in the 
public sector has to be public savings, that is, the surpluses of revenue 
receipts over non-investment expenditure together with the surpluses of 
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public enterprises. The need to maximise the surpluses of public under¬ 
takings has to be borne in mind in deciding on the price policy in res¬ 
pect of the products of those enterprises. Enlargement and ploughing 
back of profits of public enterprises have an important contribution to 
make to the financing of development. 


30. The choice between different forms of taxation has to be made 
on a consideration of the existing levels and the likely incidence and 
effects of further increases in each direction. There is scope in a develop¬ 
ing economy for increasing the receipts both from direct as well as from 
indirect taxation. Direct taxation seeks to keep down consumption and 
enlarge the investible surplus by reducing disposable incomes. Indirect 
taxation works through a reduction in the quantum of goods that can 
be brought against the incomes that are spent. The relative merits of 
each form of taxation have to be determined pragmatically. The crucial 
point is to locate the surpluses as they are being generated in consequence 
of development so that additional taxation could be directed appro¬ 
priately. The details of tax measures to be adopted during the Third 
Plan will have to be decided upon in the light of the economic situation 
as it emerges from year to year. It must be stressed, however, that if taxa¬ 
tion in the aggregate is inadequate, this means not merely a loss of so 
much of resources for investment but a pressure on domestic prices that 
may affect the structure of production and aggravate economic in¬ 
equalities. 

31. In the field of income tax, the scope for raising the rates generally 
is limited, although adjustments in tax rates in particular income brackets 
may be necessary from wme to time. The objective of these adjust¬ 
ments must be to enlarge public resources and to spread the burden 
equitably as between different groups of income earners. There are 
at present a number of other taxes on personal incomes and wealth: 
the wealth tax, the capital gains tax, the expenditure tax and estate 
duty. The yield from these taxes is relatively small. The object of all 
these taxes taken together is not only to secure larger receipts for the 
public exchequer but also to reduce economic inequalities. It is essen¬ 
tial in this context that the relevant tax laws leave as few loopholes as 
possible for evasion or avoidance of taxes. In regard to taxation of 
corporate incomes, a number of tax incentives and concessions are at 
present being given for investment. These have contributed in no small 
measure to high levels of private investment over the last five years. 
These incentives and concessions will need to be kept under continuous 
review so as to ensure that their benefit accrues to types of investment 
that have a high priority in the Plan. It becomes particularly important 
when these concessions are being given that the expense accounts of 
companies are carefully scrutinised and suitable provisions made in the 
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tax lav's to ensure that wasteful expenditures are kept down, iii dOt 
eliminated. 

32. The Third Plan will involve a substantial increase in indirect 
taxation. The number of assessees paying direct taxes in India is very 
small. Although collections of direct taxes are expected to improve in 
the course of the Third Plan, the total of resources required cannot be 
raised without taxing consumption through indirect taxation over a 
wide range. In some cases, such taxation may be most effective at the 
point of final consumption; in other cases intermediate products or raw 
materials may be found more suitable. Indirect taxation along these 
lines tends to raise the price to be paid by the domestic'consumer. This 
is a sacrifice that has to be accepted as part of the Plan. It should also 
not be forgotten that if taxation is insufficient, the benefit is likely to 
accrue to middlemen and traders in the shape of undue profits. Some 
of these indirect taxes affect the poorer classes but a great many fall on 
those who have comparatively high incomes. There is, in other words, 
an element of progression even in indirdtt taxes. There is, however, 
no escape from the fact, that in a country like India where the bulk of 
the people are poor, resources on an adequate scale cannot be raised 
without calling for a measure of sacrifice from all classes of the people. 

S3. A word may finally be said in this context regarding the role of 
the state governments in raising additional resources through taxation. 
It is inevitable that the larger part of the additional tax effort has to be 
put through by the Central Government but it is no less important that 
the State Governments also raise an adequate share for themselves. 
Taxation of the rural sector falls largely within their field. They have 
also to mobilise more effectively the elastic sources of revenue such as 
sales taxes. The collections under this head have improved noticeably 
in recent years but discussions with several States indicate that there is 
considerable scope still for a tightening of administration in this res¬ 
pect. On present estimates, the States have to raise about Rs. 610 crores 
out of the additional taxation target of Rs. 1710 crores envisaged for the 
Third Plan. The additional taxation by the States in 1961-62 has been 
below expectations. It will be essential to make u,p for this in the 
coming years. Effort will also be necessary in respect of public under¬ 
takings of State Governments to enlarge their surpluses. 

Private Investment 

34. From the point of view of resources to be raised, the investment 
programmes of the public and private sectors have to be viewed toge¬ 
ther, as both draw upon the same pool of savings. The question, in 
other words, is whether if the public investment programme is to be 
financed along the lines indicated above, the private sector will be able 
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to find adequate resources for carrying through the programmes for 
which responsibility has been placed on it in the Plan. The question 
could be put the other way also: given the investment programmes in 
the private sector, will the public sector be able to raise enough resources 
to cover its needs? The answer to these questions depends obviously 
on the estimates that can be made regarding the growth of savings in 
the aggregate and the adequacy of techniques for channelling them. A 
great deal depends upon the rate at which total output increases and 
the adequacy of the various constraints envisaged on consumption. 
Since data in respect of investment and savings over a considerable part 
of the economy are inadequate it is not possible to attempt any very 
precise estimates regarding the sources and uses of funds for private 
investment. But, broadly speaking, considering the trends in the 
Second Plan period, and on a view of the likely trends in the course.of 
the Third Plan, it is felt that a total of Rs. 4300 crores by way of private 
investment can probably be financed, consistently with the public sector 
claims on savings. 

35. The following Table sets out the likely levels of investment in 
the private sector over the Third Plan period under major heads as 
compared to the initial estimates of the Second Plan and the estimates 
of investment as now revised in the light of subsequent studies: 

Table 5: Investment in the private sector* 




(Rs. crores) 

group 

Second Plan 

Third 




Plan 


urigina] 

revised 

estimates 


estimates 

estimates 


1 agriculture (including irrigation) - 

375 

675 

850 

2 power. 

40 

40 

50 

3 transport. 

85 

135 

250 

4 village and small industries 

lOO 

225 

325 

S large and medium industries and minerals 

575 

735* ** 

' IIOO** 

6 bousing and other construaion 

925 

1000 

1125 

7 inventories. 

400 

500 

600 

total . 

2400 

3300 

4300 


It must be emphasized that the estimates given above are exceedingly 
rough. The improvement in the total of private investment in die 
Second Plan as compared to the original estimate is in large part due 

*Tbese figures represent ugregate investment in the private sector including that 
financed out of resources transferred from the public sector. 

**These figures do not include investment by way of modernisation and replacement. 
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to a change in the basis of estimation in the light of later dau. For 
the Third Plan, a'substantial ste|p up is envisaged in the field of indus¬ 
try. large as well as small scale, and transport, the total under these 
heads rising from Rs. 1086 crores to Rs. 1675 crores. The increases 
envisaged in agriculture, and housing and other construction 
are moderate and should pose no serious problem, especially as invest¬ 
ment in these sectors is largely self-financed. The financial resources 
lequired for die investment programmes for large and medium indus¬ 
tries and in the Jield of minerals are large. Broad estimates regarding 
the financing of investments in these fields are given in Chapter XXVI 
While the total requirements of capital for new investment as well as 
modernization and replacement in industry and mining come to 
Rs. 1350—1400 crores, the resources available would appear to be some¬ 
what short relatively to needs. On this basis some of the programmes 
in this sector may probably spill over into the Fourth Plan, specially 
since they require foreign exchange. 

36. Of the total investment of over Rs. 4300 crores in the private 
sector, Rs. 200 crores will be provided by way of transfer of resources 
from tire public sector. The assistance by the Reserve Bank to agri¬ 
culture, small-scale industries and cooperatives will also be on a larger 
scale. External assistance to the private sector may be of the order of 
Rs. 300 crores. Investment in the private sector during the Second Plan 
has been at high levels and there is evidence of greater readiness on the 
part of private enterprise to avail itself of the opportunities being 
created by the development process. Investment in the private sector 
of the order of Rs. 4300 crores appears by no means difficult of achieve¬ 
ment. Some of the estimates given in the table above, such as on 
•housing and other construction and transport may well be exceeded. 
Investment in agriculture depends partly on savings in the rural sector 
itself and partly on the assistance available to agriculture from Govern¬ 
ment and cooperative agencies. Considering the increase in agricultural 
production envisaged in the Plan it would probably be desirable to let 
investment in agriculture exceed substantially the figure shown in the 
Table. Although, as stated earlier, all investment is in a sense financed 
from a common pool of savings, it has to be recognised that some 
savings flow in particular directions only. For example, the farmer or 
the small artisan is apt to save if he i$ investing in his own farm or 
workshop. The decisions to invest and save are thus inter-linked. 
The same is true to an extent of housing. If investment of this type 
were to be reduced, there would probably be less savings. However, 
it has to be recognized that in a planned economy private investment, 
specially investment that draws on the organized capital market, has to 
be regulated with due regard to the limitation of aggregate resources 
for investment and the requirements of the public sector. 
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External Resource!) • 

37. The problem ol exiernal resources is a difficult one lor a coun- 
uy in its early stages oi industrialisation. With the best effort it can 
make to enlarge its foreign exchange earnings, it cannot for a number 
of years cope with the increasing import requirements of the economy. 
A shortfall in internal resources can, to an extent, be met by letting 
the economy operate under some strain. Foreign exchange is, however, 
a specific resource which has either to be earned by larger exports or 
has to be secured through an inflow of external resources. There was 
little strain on India’s balance of payments in the First Plan period, 
but foreign exchange reserves fell sharply by Rs. 481 crores in the first 
two years of the Second Plan. There has been a further drawing down 
of these reserves in the subsequent years, and the Third Plan commences 
with a level of reserves that cannot bear any significant further decline. 

38. The Third Plan has been formulated on the basis that it would 
be advantageous from the point of view of the recipient country as 
well as the donor countries to plan for substantial amounts of external 
assistance for a relatively short period rather than to proceed in terms 
of varying and uncertain amounts of assistance over an indefinite period. 
Development effort in India over the Third and Fourth Plans has to 
concentrate on expansion of capital goods and machine buildiing indus¬ 
tries—together with corresponding development of mining, power and 
transport—on a scale that would enable the country to build up in this 
period sufficient capacity to produce domestically the bulk of the capital 
goods and machinery that it will require in subsequent periods for 
supporting high levels of investment. This is a priority that follows 
as much from the objective of maximising the rate of growth of the 
economy as from the need to attain a viable external accounts position 
within a foreseeable future. It is evident in this context that the foreign 
exchange requirements—and the requirements of external assistance—in 
the Tliird Plan will be substantial. 


Bala.nce of Paymen'I's ; Fir.st and Second Plans 

39. The First Five Year Plan was directed mainly towards increasing 
agricultural production and strengthening the economic overheads of 
development, like irrigation, power and transport. In the field of indus¬ 
try, the stress was mainly on utilisation of existing capacity more fully; 
public sector investment in industry and mining was only a small pro¬ 
portion of the toul. The direct foreign exchange component of the 
First Plan was about Rs. 400 crores. In 1951-52, the first year of the 
P lan, there was a balance of payments deficit o£ Rs. 234 crores, but the 
situation improved substantially in the subsequent years because of the 
increase in agricultural as well as industrial production. The deficit in 
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the balance of payments over the Plan period as a whole was Rs. Sl^ 
crores. Of this, Rs. 196 crores was financed by external assistance and 
Rs. 122 crores by a draft on foreign exchange reserves. 

40. The following table shows the balance of payments position for 
the Second Plan period (figures for 1960-61 are subject to revision). 

Table 6: India's balance of payments: Second Plan 

(Rs. crores) 


items 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

(prelimi¬ 

nary) 

total 

Second 

Plan 

1956-61 

I exports 

635 

594 

576 

623 

625 

3053 

2 imports 

1099 

ti 33 

1030 

923 

1075 

5360 

3 trade balance 

—464 

—639 

—454 

—300 

—450 

—2307 

4 invisibles (net) (ex* 
eluding official 
donations) ■ 

111 

102 

81 

71 

55 

420 

S current account 
(net) . 

—353 

—537 

—373 

—229 

—395 

—1887 

6 capital transac¬ 
tions (net) (exclu¬ 
ding official loans) 

—36 

—23 

—10 

-58 

—45 

—172 

7 overall balance . 

—389 

—560 

—383 

—287 

—440 

—2059 

financed by 







A external assis¬ 
tance (including 
PL. 480 and 
66s assistance) 

J13 

265 

.341 

295 

392 

1406 

B IMF drawings 
(net) 

55 

35 


—24 

—ir 

55 

C use of foreign 
exchange reser¬ 
ves 

221 

260 

42 

16 

59 

598 

total 

389 

560 

383 

287 

440 

2059 


TTie balance of payments deficit over the five year period is estimated at 
about Rs. 2100 crores as compared to the Plan estimate of Rs. 1100 crores. 
The external accounts came under heavy pressure soon after the Plan 
commenced, and the foreign exchange resources declined by Rs. 481 crores 
within a period of two years. A re-appraisal of the economic situation in 
1958 led to the decision to scale down the Plan somewhat and to concen¬ 
trate on “core” projects. The total external .assistance utilised for the 
Plan has turned out to be more than 50 per cent over the level that was 
originally envisaged. The drawing down of foreign exchange resotirces 
amounted to Rs. 600 crores, as compared to the Plan estimate of Rs. 200 
crores. 
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4J. The adverse foreign exchange situation that developed during the 
Second Plan was due partly to underestimation of the direct foreign ex¬ 
change requirements of the Plan and partly to failure to take into ac¬ 
count sufficiently the growing import needs of a developing economy. 
The sharp rise in the tempo of private investment in the early stages of 
the Plan also contributed to the difficulties, although this probably affect¬ 
ed the timings of deficits rather than their total over the Plan period. 
The difficulties arising from these shortcomings in planning were aggra¬ 
vated by two bad agricultural seasons (|uring the Plan period. Food 
imports provided for in the balance of payments estimates for the Plan 
were 6 million tons. Actual food imports over the Plan period have 
been about 20 million tons. Imports of raw cotton have also been on 
a substantial scale. However, since the emergence of the foreign exchange 
crisis a stiingent import policy has been followed. A rigorous .system of 
exchange allocations on a half-yearly basis has been adopted and no signi¬ 
ficant fresh commitments have been made unless they were covered by 
external assistance. 

FoREir.N Exchange Require.ments of the Third Plan 

42. The estimates of balance of payments trends over a five year 
period inevitably present difficulties and must be regarded only as the 
best judgment that can be formed at this particular stage in the light 
of the available data. The Draft Outline of the Third Plan presented 
in June I9G0 estimated export reieipts at Rs. .M50 crores over the five- 
year period. The net receipts on invisibles were estimated at Rs. 120 
rrores. These total receipts would, it was suggested, be matched by pay¬ 
ments in respect of maintenance imports totalling also Rs. 3570 crores. 
On this basis the requirements of external assistance for the Tliird Plan 
added up to Rs. 2600 crores as follows: 

(Rs. crores) 


1 payments for imports of capital goods and equipment required for Plan 

Projects ..1900 

2 components, balandng equipment, etc. for increasing the production of 

capital goods. 200 

3 re-financing of maturing obligations. 500 

total 2600 


This total was exclusive of P.L. 480 imports. Taking into account the 
agreement entered into a month earlier with the United States 
for import of foodgrains valued at about Rs. 600 crores, the balance of 
payments gap for the Plan period was estimated at Rs. 3200 crores. 

43. These estimates have been gone over again in recent months. 
The total investment envisaged in the Third Plan is reckoned at Rs. 10,400 
crores and its direct foreign exchange requirements are estimated at 
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Rs. 2030*crores. As explained earlier, investment in the public sector 
is being taken at Rs. 6100 crores—this corresponds to the outlay of 
Rs. 7500 crores-and that in the private sector at Rs. 4300 crores. The 
foreign exchange requirements for these investment programmes are 
shown in the table below;— 

Table 7: Investment and foreign exchange requirement: Third Plan 


head 

f 

A public sccior 

(Rs. crores) 
total foreign 

investment exchange 

I agriculture and community development 

6io 

30 

2 major and medium irrigation ..... 

650 

50 

3 power. 

tOI2 

320 

4 village and small industries ..... 

too 

20 

5 large and medium industries and minerals (including oil) 

1470 

690 

6 transport and communications ..... 

1486 

320 

7 social services and miscellaneous. .... 

572 

90 

8 inventories . 

200 

• 

total (public sector) ...... 

6100 

1520 

B private sector 



I large and meduim industries, minerals and transport 

1350 

495 

2 villages and small industries ..... 

325 

'5 

3 others ...... 

2625 

Meg. 

• total (private sector). 

4300 

510 

C grand total (A-i-B) 

12400 

2030 


44. In addition to the.se import requirements related to Plan projects, 
there are the general needs of the economy by way of raw materials, 
components, replacement machinery, etc., to be provided for. In the 
estimates that follow a provision of Rs. 3650 crores has been indicated 
for such imports. This is Rs. 80 crores more than the provision in the 
Draft Outline. Actually, the needs are larger; an estimate of Rs. 3800 
crores over the five-year period would not be too higji. Nevertheless, 
it is not possible at this stage to provide more resources for this purpose. 
This means that some under-utilisation of capacity will have to be 
tolerated. 

Foreign exchange component of ‘inventories’ is included under other heads. 
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45. Maintenance imports for 1961-62 are estimated at Rs. 746*crores. 
They will decline in the latter part of the Plan as the production of raw 
cotton, iron and steel, aluminium, industrial machinery and transport 
equipment, chemical intermediates, etc. increases progressively in the 
course of the Plan. These increases in domestic output will result in 
some savings in imports, but these will in part be rounter-balanred 
by increased requirements in certain other lines. 


46 . The provision of Rs. 200 rrorcs suggested in the Draft Outline for 
the import of components and other intermediate products needed to 
increase the output of machinet^ and transport equipment for the invest¬ 
ment programmes included in the Plan is being retained. It should be 
emphasised in this context that the dividing line between maintenance 
and developmental imports is by no means clear-cut. The provision of 
Rs. 200 crores mentioned above is meant primarily to highlight the fact 
that the execution of Plan projects requires the import not only of 
complete machines but also of materials to fabricate equipment in the 
country. The components and intermediate products of various kinds 
required for maintaining the production of capital goods at full capacity 
level add up to a much higher figure, and these requirements w'ill grow 
as machine-building capacity develops. On a broader view, many of the 
other maintenance imports included in the estimate of Rs. 3650 crores 
are also to be used to increase the output of capital goods. For example, 
a major u.se of non-ferrous metals is the manufacture of cables to form 
part of electrical transmission systems, and the bulk of the estimated con¬ 
sumption of steel will go into construction and the fabrication of capital 
equipment. Foreign assistance for financing such imports thus contributes 
as directly for the fulfilment of the Plan as imports of machinery and 
equipment and, it is, indeed vital that a part of the total a.ssi.stance for 
the Plan is secured in the form of such "non-project” imports. 


47. It has been evident for some time past that a greatly intensified 
export effort is essential if the country is to be in a position to meet its 
growing import requirements and to move forward progressively towards 
a balance in external accounts. The objective, as mentioned earlier, is 
to ensure that the economy is able to earn enough by way of exports 
so that it can, after a period of ten years or so, reduce substantially the 
dependence on assistance from abroad. Considerable stress has been laid 
on export promotion for the last two or three years. What is needed 
now is a clear acceptance of the sacrifices involved and sustained follow¬ 
up action with a view to getting results on a scale that is commensurate 
with needs. The lines along which this intensified effort is to be direct¬ 
ed and the measures needed for improving on export performance have 
been indicated in another chapter. 
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48. Some other items in the balance of payments have also been re* 
estimated in the light of later data. The following Table sets forth the 
balance of payments estimates for the Third Plan as they now emerge: 


Table 8 : Financing of foreign exchange requirements for the Third Plan 


item 

total 

Second 

total 

Third 

(Rs. crores] 

1961-62 

\ 

annual 

average 


Plan 

Plan 


Third 

Plan 

A Receipt 

I exports. 

3053 

3700 

667 

740 

2 invisibles (net) (exduding official dona- 

tions) ...... 

420 * 

nil 

22 

nil 

3 capital transactions (net) (excluding 
receipts of official loans and private 

foreign investment) 

—172 

—550 

—133 

—no 

4 external assistance 

927® 

2600 

575 ** 520 

5 draft on foreign exchange reserves 

598 

nil 

nil 

nil 

total (i to 5 )*** .... 

4826 

5750 

1131 

1150 

B Payment 

I imports of machinery and equipment 
for Plan projects 

1 

1 

1900 

325 

380 

2 components, intermediate products | 
etc. for raising production of capital 

1 


goods 

1 4826 

200 

60 

40 

3 maintenance imports J 

1 

3650 

746 

730 

total (1 to 3)*** .... 

4826 

5750 

1131 

1150 

49. It will be seen from the above that the total 

receipts 

from ex- 

ports during the Third Plan period are now 

being 

taken at 

Rs. 3700 


crores as compared to the actual receipts of Rs. 3053 crores during the 
Second Plan period and the estimate of Rs. 3450 crores given in the Draft 
Outline. During the last few months further studies have been made of 
the import requirements of the economy and the steps necessary to meet 
them. It is dear that without a substantial move forward on exports, 
further progress of the economy will be seriously jeopardised. The esti¬ 
mate of Rs. 3700 crores shown in the Table is tlie minimum to be aimed 
at; the needs of the situation are, in fact, larger. Exports, however, take 
time to grow and it is not possible to estimate precisely what level of 
earnings is, in fact, likely to materialise over the five year period. The 
estimate of Rs. 3700 crores has beeen worked out on the basis of a study 
of the export possibility in respect of all major commodities, and the 


*Include8 reimbursements from the U.S>A. for freight expenses on F.L. 480 im¬ 
ports initially incurred by India. 

**Repre8ents external assistance required for financing imports as shown below. 

@Including net drawings on the I.M.F. 

***P.L. 480 imports are excluded from both sides—about Rs. 534 crates for the Second 
Plan and Rs. 600 crores for the Third Plan. 
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iliillest effort must be made to realise this target. The trends* in exports 
-.should be kept uuder review at the highe.st level throughout the period 
nf the Plan and .ill steps taken to ensure that export earnings are maxi¬ 
mised. Two points nectl to be emphasised in this context. Firstly, 
uhile iiuteased production will help in enlarging the surpluses availa¬ 
ble loi export, foreign exchange earnings have at the present juncture 
to be iMnca^ed even by sacrifice of domestic consumption. Secondly, 
exports will flow only to the extent that the prices of our products are 
t oinjietitivc. It will be essential in the coming years not only to restrain 
coirsinuption in the interest of exports, but also to increase productivity 
and to keep down costs. 

,00. Over the last five years net receipts from invisibles have shown 
a falling trend—liom Rs. Ill crores in 1956-57 to Rs. 71 crores in 1959 - 60 . 
The estimated net receipts for 1960-61 come to Rs. 55 crores. The falling 
trend reflecis the increasing payments of interest and dividend on the one 
hand and the declining receipts from foreign exchange holdings abroad. 
In I lie Ihird Phm period scmie improvement in gross receipts, particu¬ 
larly andcr foieign ir.ivel, transportation and insurance, is expected, 
rhis imiirovrinent will, however, be more than offset by the increase in 
interest liabilities on account both of the Second and the Third Plan 
loans Provision lia.s also to be made for the payment of 50 per cent 
• ;>l th<- Ireight on P.L. ISO im|roits. For 1961-62 a surplus of Rs. 22 
iioK's on invisibles is estinuitetl. This will, however, fall progres.sively 
in the su'tsecjuent \eais, .so that over the five-year period, the receipts 
and payments in ie-].ieit of invisibles will more or less balance. 

5 1. The repayments ol lotins and credits falling due within the Third 
Plan pei iotl total Rs. 150 crores. Other capital transactions are estimated 
to involve a net outilow of Rs. 11 crores. The payments to Pakistan 
under the Indus Water Treaty agreement and to Kuwait for the return of 
Indian currency call for further foreign exchange resources amounting 
to Rs. 59 crores. 'Fhe total provision reejuired for capital repayments in 
the period of the Third Plan thus comes to Rs. 550 crores. 

52 . What emerges on the whole is that the balance of payments posi- 
<tion will continue under strain and that the external account will barely 

balance even with exports of the order of Rs. 3700 crores. This target 
of exports is by no means easy of achievement. It postulates fairly favou¬ 
rable conditions abroad, and an overriding priority to exports in domes¬ 
tic policy decisions. It must be stressed in this connection that the 
import reejuirements of machinery and eejuipraent for the Plan are 
higher by Rs. 130 crores—Rs. 2030 crores as compared to the earlier esti- 
uiate of Rs. 1900 crores. In presenting the estimates in the Table above, 
it has been assumed that payments out of external assistance for such 
imports will be limited to the total of Rs. 1900 crores. This means that 
.effort will have to be made to finance the balance by increased export 

:23 P.C.-8' i 
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earnings e»en beyond the level indicated in the Table. The total external* 
assistance for the Third Plan is being taken at Rs. 2600 crores as in the 
Draft Outline. This is exclusive of P.L. 480 imports*. Since, as stated' 
above, the balance of pa)TOents position will continue to be a difficult 
one, it will be essential in the Third Plan period to continue the system 
of foreign exchange budgeting and allocations in all its rigour. It is 
evident that in the coming years the scope for licensing new industrial 
capacity for which there is no pro'^ision in the Plan will, ai best, be 
strictly limited. Even in c.ases where imjjorts of plant and c.piipment 
can be financed from external resources, the jioint to consider would be 
whether the related imports cf raw materials, components, spares, etc. 
can be provided for. Any revision of the industrial targets in the Plan 
would, in other words, have to be considered from all aspects, including 
availability of foreign exchange, of complementary domestic resources, and 
of adequate transport, poster and technical personnel. 

53. India received valuable assistance towards the Second Plan from 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development and a 
number of friendly couniries. Early in HKid the Bank .sent out a 
Mission of three eminent bankers to study India’s developmental jtro- 
blems and requirements. The report of the Mission indicated, inter alia, 
the broad lines along which resources from abroad could assist in the 
furtherance of the tasks envisaged in the Third Plan. 'I’here.ifier. an 
expert mission from the Bank visited the country and made a detailed 
technical study of the Plan, including its foreign exchange aspects. 
There has been for some time jiast general recognition abroad that deve¬ 
lopmental assistance to be most effective and fruitful has to be made 
available on an assured basis over a number of years; that it has to take 
into account not merely the lequirements of particular projects but of 
the developmental progiamme as a whole; and that the terms of rejiay- 
ment have to be adjusted to the anticipated growth in the recipient 
country’s capacity to create the necessary export surplus. These tasks, 
obviously require concerted action on the part of industrialised countries, 
including the international agencies concerned. 

54. Over the past year or so, several meetings have taken place undei 
the sjjonsorship of the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development of the Consortium of friendly countries interested 
in India’s economic development, and it is gratifying to note 
that at the last meeting of the Consortium held from May .31 to June 2, 
1961, India has been assured of assistance totalling 2286 million (Rs.- 
1089 crores) in order both to provide immediate sujrport to her balance 
ol payments and to cover mainly the import orders to be placed during 
1961-62 and 1962-63. The United States has agreed to provide the larg¬ 
est .share amounting to just under 50 per cent of the total ($ 1045 million). 
This is in addition to tlie P.L. 480 commodity assistance of about $ 1300' 
million in respect of which agreements were signed earlier. The other 
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members of the Consortium have offered assistance to India totalling 
5 124 ] million (Rs. 591 crores) mostly to cover commitments in the first 
two years of the Third Plan; West Germany, $ 425 million; the U.K., 
$ 250 million; Japan, $ 80 million; Canada $ 56 million; France, 
$30 million; and the International Bank together with the International 
Development Association, 5 400 million. The U.S.S.R. had already 
authorised earlier two credits amounting to Rs. 238 crores for u.se on 
Third Plan projects. A number of other friendly countries, namely, 
Citechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland and .Switzerland, have also extended 
credits tf)talling Rs. 67 crores for projects in the Third Plan. 

55 . The carry-ovci of total assistatue available from the authorisations 
of the Second Plan is of the order of Rs. 365 crores. This, togethei with 
the fresh assistance mentioned above, gives the Third Plan ;i good start. 
Further meetings of the Consortitim are envisaged for n?viewing the pro¬ 
gress of the Third Plan and for considering India’s further reejuirements 
for the Plan. Some countries, not yet members of the Consortium, have 
also expressed interest in India’s Plans. These devclojnnenis in the field 
of external assistance arc highly encoiir.iging: they represent a bold and 
cooperative approach to the jnoblem of a.ssisting development in the 
under-developed parts of the world. They highlight couresjmndingly the 
need for maximum effort on our pat 1 to mobili.se domestic resonrees with 
the utmost vigour, and to enstire in every pos.sible way that the assis¬ 
tance that is available is utilised without delav and to the fullest benefit 
of the economy. It is also vital in this context that ilie utmost possible 
effort should be math? to inctease exports on :i continuing and progressive 
scale. It is hoped that the industrialised countries will on their part 
assist by removing such restrictions as may at present exist on imports 
from developing countiies. 

56 . The balance of payments difficulties that the country is facing 
are, it must be stressed, not short-term or temporary; they will continue 
for several years to come. External assistance is e.ssential for this period, 
but the aim must be to make the economy more and more self-reliant, so 
that it is able to support within a period of ten or twelve years an ade¬ 
quate scale of investment from its own production and sttvings. Normal 
inflows of foreign capital may continue but reliance on special forms of 
external assistance has to be reduced progressively and eliminaied. The 
Third Plan represents a crucial stage in this process. 

Conclusions 

57. The resources position for the Third Plan, it may be stres.secl. in 
cohclusion, is inevitably a strained one. The development effort to be 
undertaken has to be commensurate with the need to ensure a statisfac- 
tory rate of growth in national income and in productive capacity. The 
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process of transformation of a stagnant economy commenced in the First 
Plan and accelerated in the Second Plan has to be carried forward fur¬ 
ther with even greater speed. The recent population trend as revealed 
by the census makes the task for the next ten or fifteen years more ardu¬ 
ous. It is essential in this situation to call for the maximum effort and 
sacrifice the community is capable of. 


58. The financial provision of Rs. 7500 crores that has been accepted 
for the public .sector programmes is not to be interpreted as indicating 
the limit of possibilities in this regard. As stated earlier, the lines along 
which .savings ran be enlarged progressively during the Third Plan period 
merit intensive and continuous study. There has to be a close scrutiny 
of all non-Plan expenditures; economics in expenditure, both on Plan 
and on non-Plan items, can release some resources for financing deve¬ 
lopment. The experience of the Second Plan suggests that the scope 
for taxation may, in fact, be larger than is foreseen at this stage. Pro¬ 
vident funds, extension of life insurance and similar social security 
schemes to institutionalise savings are a potential source for further 
resources. There is need for a country wide savings drive, particularly 
in the rural areas. In the States steps are being taken to place greater 
responsibilities on local self-governing institutions. Larger resources for 
development can be mobilized if through these institutions the com¬ 
munity is induced to lake greater interest and participate in local deve¬ 
lopmental programmes. 


59. The limit to financial resources is never an absolute one; it 
is relaietl to the quality of effort that is brought to bear on implemen¬ 
tation of projects, on garnering of their surpluses, and on prevention, 
through fiscal and other measures, of leakages of resources into consumjr- 
tion or non-priority investment. Substantial investments have been made 
in the public sector over the last ten years and every effort must be made 
to ensure that they \icld an adequate surplus on the basis of which to 
plan further advance. Development has in due ccuise to become self- 
financing; the surpluses from past investments constitute the source for 
further development. It is important that in choosing their projects for 
implementation, the Central as well as State Governments keep constant¬ 
ly in mind the need to get results from these investments as quickly as 
jiossible. Even a comjiarativcly small delay in completing a project and 
putting it into productive use can make a significant difference to the re- 
sourtes available for investment. The point is that as an economy deve¬ 
lops. even marginal improvements in planning and execution over a 
number of points can yield a large return in the aggregate. With ade¬ 
quate attention to these aspects of the problem, resources can be raised 
beyond the limits that are at present indicated. 
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60. The problem of resources thus links up with the prohlera of 
administrative and organisational efficiency;- the quest for additional 
resources has necessarily to be a continuing one and on this wider plane 
as well. The crucial tests for the Third Plan are two: fa) the extent 
to which the production of food and raw materials can be increased— 
what is needed is a striking advance laiher than a varying performance: 
and (b) the energy and drive that are forthcoming for securing the subs¬ 
tantial increases needed in export earnings. Given success in these direc¬ 
tions, the present limitations of finance can progressively be overcome. 



I As on the basis of the discussions held during August—November, 1960 ) 
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CHAPTER VII 




PRICE POLICY FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

'Price policy in a developing economy has to concentrate on two main 
■objectives: (a) it must ensure that the movements of relative prices accord 
with the priorities and targets that have been set in the Plan; and (b) it 
•must prevent any considerable rbe in prices of essential goods that enter 
into the consumption of low income groups. Both these aspects were stress¬ 
ed in the First and the Second Plans, and various measures were taken in 
the course of these Plans to correct or moderate undesirable trends. 
Prices, however, fluctuated widely in the First Plan period and they have 
shown a rising trend through the Second Plan period. At the commence¬ 
ment of the Third Plan, the levels of wholesale prices and cost-of-living are 
already high and it is essential to ensure that there is no accentuation of 
inflaiion.'iry jiressures in the course of the Third Plan and that the levels 
of living of the more vulnerable classes in society aie safeguarded. 

Pricks iv mie First Plan 

H. Fable I on the following page indicates the price trends over the 
First Plan period. The index of wholesale prices at the end of the Plan 
was aliout 22 per cent lower than in March 1951. It must be borne in, 
mind, however, that this is a somewhat misleading comparison as 
iiillationary prcssuies were at tiieir height in 1951 because of the Korean 
1 )00111. As compareil to 1950, tire fall in the general index of [irices 
t>as lower -about 8 per cent: prices of food articles fell by about M per 
cent; some of the other groups such as fuel, power, light and lubricants 
and manufactures showed a rise. With the end of the 
Korean war and following the dis-inllationary fiscal and monetary 
measures taken by Government in the course of 1951, prices recorded a 
marked fall, the index coming down from I25‘2 in March 1951 to 99‘9 
in March 1952. The index tvas more or less steady around this level 
for the next two years. 'I'he binnper crop of 1953-54 resulted in a sharp 
fall in prices, especially in the prices of foodgrains; the index for food 
articles came down from 1()2'2 in March 1953 to 98‘6 a year later and 
further to 82 9 in March 1955. It was in this situation that the ceiling 
for Plan outlays was raised and some purchases of foodgrains were made 
on Government account. By (idy 1955, a distinctly upward trend in prices 
emerged. This trend continued for the rest of the Plan period. The 
index of wholesale prices in March 1956 was 98* 1, i.e., only slightly 
below the 1952-53 level. 



Table 1 : Index number of wholesale prices; 1950—1956 
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3. The all-India working class cost-of-living index (1949=100) was 
103 in March 1951. It varied considerably from year to year declining to 
a level of 94 in March, 1955, but rising again to 100 by the end 
of the Plan period. Over the five years, the index showed a fall of about 
3 per cent, but an upward trend had already started before the First 
Plan ended, the rise in the index in the twelve months ending March. 
1951, being moie than 6 per cent. 


1. W hile it is true that the level of prices at the commencement of the 
First Plan was unduly high and a corrective fall was necessar)-, there is 
little doubt that the decline in foodgrains prices that occurred about the 
middle of the Plan jieriod was excessive and harmful. T'his downward 
trend could not be arrested in time because there was considerable doubt 
•for some time as to the ajjjiropriale level at which Government ought to 
buy. 


Prices in the Second Plan 


5. The Second l*lan lias been char.icierised by a persistent upward 
trend in ]i) i.cs thougli. of course, part of the rise in prices was a cor- 
ledive to the eatlier decline. Over the five-year period, the rise in the 
geiieiul index of wholesale prices has been about 30 per cent; food 
articles as a group have gone up by some 27 per cent; industrial raw 
materials by 45 jier cent; manufacturers by over 25 per cent. Table 2 
on the following page indicates these trends. 


6. It will be observed that the index for cereals which was below lOtf 
in March, 1956 rose sharply over the next three years; pulses also showed 
a similar trend. I’he index for cereals was back to 100 in Marcii, 19G1, 
that for pulses was 93. It is the rise in the other constituents ol ‘food 
articles’ that accounts for tire continued ujitrend in tire index for tliat 
grouj). Relative shortage of foodgrains was the major factor accounting 
for price rises in the early stages of tire Second Plan. In tire later paits 
ol the Plan period, the leading factor in the upward trend ol jrrices lias 
been shortage of agricultural raw materials. Of tire rise of 14 per cent 
in the index of wholesale prices since March 1959, some two-fifths is 
attributable 10 the rise in raw material prices, and another two-fiftlu was 
accounted for by the rise in the prices of manufactured goods—partly im 
consequence of the rise in raw material prices. 



I'able 2: Index manbei ot wholesale prices: 1956-61 
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7. The major explanation of the continued uptrend in wholesale 
■prices in the ^cond Plan period is undoubtedly the risiftg pressure of 
•demand resulting from the growth of population and of money incomes. 
“Supply factors have also played their part from time to time. In 1957-58, 
the production of foodgrains was f> million tons less than in the previous 
year. In 1959-60, again, foodgrains production was about 4 million tons 
Jess tiian in the previous year. The output of cotton in that year was 
18 per cent below that in the previous year; that of jute was 12 per cent 
lower and that of oilseeds was short by about 8 per cent. These short¬ 
falls and fluctuations in agricultural production have reacted adversely on 
the [iricc level as a whole. The level of foodgrains prices at the end of 
the Second Plan cannot be considered too high, but it has to be recognised 
that there have been large fluctuations in these prices in the course of 
the Second Plan period; in fact, if one compares the average level of 
cereal prices in’ 1960-61 with that in 1955-56, the rise was as large as 37 
per rent. The relative stability of foodgrains prices latterly has been 
due largely to P.L. 480 imports. 

8 . As in the case of wholesale prices, the trend of the working class 
cost-of-living index was upward all through the Second Plan period. The 
index (1949=100) rose from 100 at the commencement of the Second Plan 
to 124 by the close of the Plan. In the earlier part of the Plan, the rise 
in the index was mainly because of the increase in foodgrains prices. The 
relative stability in these i)rices in the last two years has not, however, 
kept the cost-of-living from going up. This is because items other than 
■foodgrains in the food group and several other elements in the cost-of- 
living have recorded an increase. 

9. The exjjerience of the Second Plan period reinforces the point 
that given a substantial invcMiuent programme, the degree to which 
prices can be kept relatively steady depends vitally on how far agricul¬ 
tural production, that is, the ))roduclion of food as well as raw materiids, 
can be increased. Industry, mining and transport have to develop rapidly 
it an adequate rate of growth of the economy is to be achieved. But, 
all this development must rest on the foundation of a more efficient and 
.progressive agriculture. It follows that since agricultural output is 
i,ubject to tlie vagaries of the monsooti, a programme of rapid industriali¬ 
sation can be carried through without creating economic instability only 
il there are adequate stocks with Ciovernment to meet these periodical 
shortages. Moreover, agricultural prices are subject to large seasonal and 
■regional variations, which are often aggravated by speculative hoarding, 
'riiese variations have also to be moderated through judicious purchases 
and sales by Government. 

Outlook for the Third Plan 

10. The question now is as to the outlook in respect of prices for 
«he Third Plan. Clearly, the pull of demand factors in a growing 



economy must necessarily be upward. The Plan envisages a step-up irv 
investmeijt from the current level of 11 per cent to about 14 per cent by 
the end of tlie five year period. This will generate money incomes 
against which there must be an additional supply of goods. The 
increased volume of investment will have to be financed by fiscal 
measures which will involve selective price rises. The Plan postulates 
a large increase in savings. External assistance of a substantial order is 
envisaged, but it will be essential to secure an increa.se in domestic 
savings Irom ilte present level of 8 5 per cent to about 11-5 fier cent 
in the course of the next five years. This cannot be achieved if all types 
of consumer demands have to be met; less essential consumption ivill 
have to be restrained so as to release resources for tlie investment 
programmes in the Plan. Moreover, the situation in resjiert of foreign 
exchange reserves is much more diffietdt than in the Second Plan. A 
part of the inflationarv jiressures generated by the growth of iiivestmeiii 
in the Second Plan was neuiialiscd by the drawing down of foieign 
e.xchange reseri'cs. This moderating factor is not available for the 
Third Plan. In fact, the Third Plan calls for the fullest ellon to raise 
exports. This would tend to raise the pi ices of exportable commodities 
for the domestic consumer. 

11. As to the sujjply side, the Plan targets for production of the 
basic essentials of consumption and of raw materials liave been fixed 
on a careful examination of the likely requirements both for domestii 
con.sumption and for exports. The output of foodgrains is to be 
increased by over ,"0 per cent so as not only to meet the increase in 
demand because of the growth of population and incomes but also to 
cover the present deficit which is being met through imports. The 
increases in the production of rice and wheat have been planned at a 
higher rate to take into account the tendency for substituting superior 
for inferior grains as incomes rise. Production of cotton is jrlanned to 
incTease by S7 per cent, that of oilseeds by 38 per cent and that of sugar 
by 25 per cent. Provision has been made for an increase in per capita 
consumption of cloth from I5'5 yards in 1960-61 to 17'2 yards in 1965-66. 
The -output of cloth from mills, powerlooms and handlooms is scheduled 
to go up by 25 per cent. The increase in national income that is envi¬ 
saged during the Plan period leaves scope for moderate increases in per 
capita consumption despite the proposed step-up in investment. The 
fact that at the beginning of the Thir^ Plan Government have in hand 
about 2'8 million tons of foodgrains and that about 14'4 million (metric) 
tons of w'heat arc expected in the next few years under P.L. 480 gives 
reasonable assurance that the price of wheat—and to an extent of food- 
grains as a group—will not rise significantly in the next few years if 
the monsoons do not misbehave seriously. 

12. The production potential of the country has been strengtheneil 
considerably in the last few years, both in agriculture and in industry. 
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The Third Plin envisages a substantial increase in the availabjlity of 
fertilisers. The delays in utilisation of irrigation facilities are being 
reduced. Industrial production has risen impressively in recent years 
and, although difficulties in respect of imported raw materials and 
components will continue, the outlook for the Plan period is, on the 
%vholc, promising. The scheme for mobilising the hnancial resources 
required for the Plan proposes deficit financing on a strictly limited 
.scale; every effort will be made to restrict the increase in money supply 
l)oth on account of Government and of the private sector to the genuine 
re(|iiirenients of production. Thus, the Plan has been formulated with 
due regard to the need for minimising inflationary pre-ssures and for 
keeping a balance between the growth of essential demands and the 
availability of supplies to match them. 

1,^. These balances and safeguards notwithstanding, the possibilities 
of significant—and even disturbing—price rises cannot be entirely elimi¬ 
nated. Firstly, there is the usual un-certainty in regard to monsoons. 
A five per cent shortfall in agricultural output in a single year can 
lediK'e the marketable surpluses substantially and raise prices more than 
proportionately. .Secondly, the various restraints on coasumption 
implicit in the Plan may not always operate to the full extent, so that a 
situation of excess demands may well persist over a part of the Plan 
period. Thirdly, while the Plan envisages a certain balance between 
the rates of growth in various .sectors, some imbalance is almost certain 
to appear from time to time; investments and outputs in various lines 
cannot, in actual practice, be phased out with precision: there might 
well he ‘lags’ Tn the system at various stages. 

14. There is, then, no doubt that it will be necessary during the 
I hird Plan to keep a close watch on prices, especially on prices of 
es.scntial commodities, and to be prepared in advance with a strategy 
for corrc(tive action before difficulties actually become acute. By and 
large, what has to be guarded against is an upsurge of inflationary 
juessurcs, although a situation of relative abundance in respect of some 
(ommoditics with consequential price falls can emerge from time to 
time. Measures to counteract both types of trends have to be kept in 
readiness. Even apart from any persistent price rises or falls, large 
seasonal fluctuations and regional price disparities will call for corrective 
action. Stable and reasonable prices for what the farmer produces are 
likely to provide him a better incentive than high but fluctuating and 
•uncertain prices. 

, Scope and Limits of Price Policy 

15. It must be stressed that price policy has to be viewed as one 
aspect of overall economic policy: the question is not merely what can 
or ought to be done in respect of particular prices. The level and 
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Structure o£ prices are related to a number of basic economic decisions- 
some of which are taken by Government, but others rest with the 
producers, consumers and investors who are widely scattered and act in 
terms of the prospects of economic gain to themselves. A plan tries- 
to bring these related decisions into a common focus, but there are limits 
to tvliich the course of prices can be altered in the short run. Kacli 
major ])olic)' decision, such as what scale of investment to undertake, 
what priority to give to short-term quick-maturing investments, the 
choice between alternative modes of raising the resources requited, 
raising or lowering of export quotas—all these carry with them certain 
implici! decisions as to the course of prices. Given these decisions, it 
must lie recognised that the scope for altering the structure of jtrices is 
by no means unlimited. 

Ifi. Certain upward jtressurcs on prices are implicit in develojnnent and 
ibey liavc to be accepted. I’he process of stepping up investment involves 
creation ol money incomes ahead of the availability of goods and .services. 
ln\estment acids to real national product after a lime, and certain types 
of-invesimeni take a longer time to mature than certain otiieis. The larger 
the investment ellort, the greater is the upward pressure on ])ric;e.s. .Simi¬ 
larly, the more long-maturing the jtrojecis undertaken, the greater is the 
rcsulianr strain on the system. The siibstaiuial transfer ol manpower and 
other re.sonrees to now uses involves payment of larger monetary lewards 
Ibis also is a significant inflationary factor. 

17. riicre ate, on the other hand, factors that tend to moderate; these 
iipwaicl jiressures. To the extent that there are unused rescjiuces that 
can be drawn upon and in so far as in certain sectors such as agriculture, 
an inc.iease in production could he .secured quickly with comparatively 
small investment, the expansionary pressures just mentioned may be 
softened. Then, again, some of the investment made earlier add to current 
output, and as the level of technology and organisational clficiency im¬ 
prove, relatively large increases in output could be secured without a jiro- 
portioiiate inevease in costs# Factors such as these hav-e, in favourable- 
circumstances, made it possible for certain countries to achieve high rates 
of growth with a fair degree of price stability. Given the rccpiisile pro¬ 
duction and savings effort backed by an appropriate prist; jiolic), tfie 
cxitansiontp-y jnessures generated by development can successfully he toii- 
trollcd. 

18. The hahmrc between the expansionary and the moderating fac tors 
mentioned above tends, however, to be shifting and uncertain. An under- 
devclo|ied economy has to step up investments continually over a period 
of years and has to tonvert a growing proportion of unskilled rural labour 
into skilled workers and technicians. Various bottlenecks arise in this 
process of adaptation. Since the real resources needed have to be mobi- 
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Used through monetary incentives, and a fairly high degree of ,|irofit- 
ability secured for those sectors of the economy which have to lie expanded 
more lapidly, it is essential to be prepared for a moderate rise in the 
price level, while directing every effort possible towards preventing a rise 
in the prices of essential commodities. 

)!). And yet, the dangers of continued or excessive price rises are 
ol)vious. If the financial outlays in the Plan are realised only at higher 
prices, the real content of the Plan gets correspondingly reduced. An in- 
national \ situation is not conducive to the most efficient use of resources. 

It distorts relative prices and tends to move lesources away from the irscs 
that have higher priority from a social point of view. The fixed income 
c'.'irncrs. among whom are some of the most vulnerable clas.ses in society, 
cannot be expected to pul up too long with an crosioti of their real stan¬ 
dard of living, and yet, if money incomes arc increased over a wide sector, 
the result can only be to give a further twist to the inflationary spiral. The 
problem, then, is one of drawing the right line between too much interven¬ 
tion and too liiile. and of devising appropriate techniques of controls and 
regulation at certain vital points in the system. 

CoN'sTn tu.NTS Of Price Poi.icy 

20. A major constituent of jirice policy in this situation is fiscal and 

monetary discipline. Fiscal jiolicy must be directed to mopping uj) the 
excess purchasing power which tends to push up demands above the 
level of available supplies. The quantum of taxation must, in other 
words, be adetjuate to keep down consumption to the limits provided 
for in the Plan. The requirements of the public sector investment pro¬ 
gramme must be met by the transfer of real resources from the public 
rather than by creation of fresh purchasing power. In other words, 
fiscal policy in all its aspects must aim at restraining consumption and 
mobilising savings more effectively. ' 

21. A word may be said in this context regarding the price policy of 
public enterprises. These enterprises have an important role in enlarg¬ 
ing public savings. They must, therefore, operate at a profit and main¬ 
tain the high standard of efficiency required for this jnirpose. I’heir 
price policy should be such as would secure an .adequate return on the 
investment made from public funds. 

22. Monetary' policy has to go hand in hand with fiscal policy. Just 
as the latter has to avoid the creation of excess purchasing power through 
government operations, the former has to regulate tlie pace of credit 
creation through banks. The credit needs of a developing economy are 
continually on the increase and have to be provided for. Care must, 
however, be taken to see that the scale and pace of developments in the 
private sector do not go out of line with those envisaged in the Plan aniS 
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the^el^y exert undue pressure on the limited resources available for in¬ 
vestment. Speculative holding of commodities and accumulation of in¬ 
ventories need particularly to be discouraged. The policy of selective 
credit control followed hitherto by the Reserve Bank has latterly been 
supplemented by measures designetl to restrict aggregate credit creation 
by the banks. Interest rates have gone up, and although the bank rate 
has not been raised, a system of penal rates on borrowings by banks 
beyond defined limits has been instituted by the Reserve Bank. Details 
of monetary management apart, the fact has to be recogni.sed that capital 
in India is very scarce relatively to the demands for it, and that in the 
long run interest of the economy, the price to be paid for it should, save 
in special cases, reflect real costs. This is important both for assessing 
the priority to be accorded to various projects in the Plan and for 
tletermining the prices of the products or services emanating from these 
f»rojects. 

2.S. Commercial policy can also be used to an extent for overcoming 
domestic shortages, but since the neetl for several years to come is to 
economise on imports and to increase exports, the pressure will con¬ 
tinually be towards an increase in domestic prices. In fact, considering 
the need to enlarge foreign <r.\change earnings, surpluses from domestic 
production will have to be created even at the cost of raising domestic 
prices. In the foreign exchange situation that the country is facing, if 
die choice is betivecn an enlargement of foreign exchange earnings and a 
ri.se in the prices to be paid by the domestic consumer, the former must 
have a decided preference. 

24. Without adequate fiscal and monetary discipline, other reguiatory 
measures cannot have the desired effect. But, fiscal and monetary poli¬ 
cies by themselves may also not suffice to secure the right relationship 
between various prices or to prevent undue hardship to low and fixed 
•income groups. It may be necessary, then, to have physical allocations 
and direct controls in certain sectors. It will be agreed, for instance, 
that so long as steel is scarce it should be di.stributed between competing 
uses on the basis of agreed priorities. It may, of course, be essential to 
raise the price of any commodity that is scarce, but it may not be desir¬ 
able from an overall point of view to let the highest bidder get the 
bulk of the available supplies leaving the rest to their own devices. If, 
similarly, there is a shortage of an essential drug, control of price.s and 
distribution at a fair price to genuine users would be the appropriate 
couise of action to adopt. The same reasoning applies to essentials of 
life like food or cloth. The prices of what may be called basic essentials 
must be held reasonably stable; in regard to commodities that are "less 
essential” or could be classed as comforts or luxuries, a rise in prices 
may have to be tolerated. In the ca.se of comforts and luxuries, in fact, 
an important factor in policy is the need to raise more resources; a rise 
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in their prices does not affect the common man. The techniques of 
price regulation may vary from commodity to commodity; in ^nie cases 
an increase in production may be the only way to secure reasonable 
levels of prices. In other cases, buffer stocks, reorganisation of distri¬ 
bution arrangements and some direct controls may be inescapable. 

CkiVERAGE OF CONTROLS ' 

25. Government have powers to control prices and make allocations 
in respect of several commodities. Steel, cement, raw cotton, sugar and 
coal are in this category. Fertiliser prices are regulated through the 
Central Fertiliser Pool. Stabilisation of raw jute prices through regulated 
purchases by the manufacturing interests is also envisaged. Both under 
the Essential Commodities Act and under the Industrial Development 
and Regulation Act, the prices and distribution of a number of commo¬ 
dities are subject to control. Government can also adjust the rates of 
excise duty from time to time on all excisable articles so as to alter suit¬ 
ably the relationship between particular prices. At present, these ad¬ 
justments can be made only when the budget is being presented. It 
would be desirable to examine whether ip the interest of flexibility 
Government should take powers to alter excise duties suitably within 
defined limits in the course of the year. 

26. The coverage of controls on items like these and the extent to 
which prices may have to be adjusted upwards or downwards will have 
to be determined in the light of the trends in production and demand 
as they arise from time to time. In the case of sugar, the problcqji at 
present is one of dealing with a surplus. It may be possible to export 
a part of this surplus. But since the domestic cost of production of 
sugar is higher than the world prices, sales abroad will have to be subsidis¬ 
ed. Over a period, the internal demand for sugar will steadily rise, and the 
aim of policy should be to improve yields rather than to increase the 
area under cane cultivation at the cost of other crops. In regard to 
cotton, from the point of view of the consumer, lower prices of cloth 
would be desirable, but it has to be borne in mind that the shortage of 
raw cotton has to be made good by imports which cost foreign exchange. 

In a situation like this, a price incentive for increased production could 
justifiably be preferred. In the case of oilseeds, the need is to export 
more at the same time as domestic demand for oils is rising rapidly. 
The need here is to regulate prices in the interest primarily of exjjorts. 
Prices for commercial crops will need to be regulated on a consideration 
of all these aspects. 

27. The question of appropriate price parities links up with the 
issue whether the grower always gets the benefit of the prices that the 
consumer pays, or whether his gains are intercepted by middlemen. 

28 P.C.-9. ' 
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Whatever the normal spreads between these prices, there is no doubt 
that the margin between producer’s price and the consumer’s price tends 
to go up in periods of shortage. The same holds for imported commo¬ 
dities for which demand is in excess of the available supplies, ^he 
State Trading Corporation has sought to reduce these margins by 
importing some commodities in bulk, and selling them to actual users. 
To the extent possible middlemen’s margins either in respect of imirort- 
ed commodities or in respect of domestically produced ones should be 
reduced by means of trading through governmental or cooperative 
agencies. 


Open Market Operations in Foodgrains 

28. In an economy like ours where a substantial proportion of the 
expenditure incurred by families in the low income ranges is on food- 
grains, reasonable stability of foodgrains prices is of vital importance. 
The experience in this field over the last decade and more has shown clear¬ 
ly that this is a field in which neither complete control nor complete 
decontrol are feasible. Government must always be in a position to 
regulate effectively the course of foodgrains prices. In regard to wheat, 
the supplies in hand and the imports expected over the next three years 
offer reasonable assurance of price stability except j^erhaps in the event 
of serious crop failure. The situation in regard to rice is more difficult 
as it will not be possible, in the event of shortage, to import adeciu.ne 
quantities of rice within the available foreign exchange resources. The 
position in regard to other cereals and pulses has always been highlv 
variable. 

29. The producer of foodgrains must get a reasonable return. The 
farmer, in other words, should be assured that the prices of foo^prains 
and the other commodities that he produces will not be allowed to fall 
below a reasonable minimum. The Third Five Year Plan postulates 
exte’nded use of fertilisers and adoption of improved practices by the 
farmer. The farmer should have the necessary incentive to make these 
investments and to put in a larger effort. A policy designed to prevent 
sharp fluctuations in prices and to guarantee a certain minimum level is 
essential. in the interest of increased production. It is important also 
that the appropriate measures or policies should be enunciated and an¬ 
nounced well in time to ensure that the benefit accrues to the farmer. 
The other objective, no less essential, is to safeguard the interest of the 
consumer, and, as has been stated in earlier paragraphs, it is particularly 
necessary to ensure that the prices of essential commodities such as food- 
graias do not rise excessively. These considerations indicate only the 
broad lines of policy. The key to stabilisation is the building up of 
buffer stocks and operating on them throu^ continuous purchase and 
sales over a wide front. Since prices vary between different parts of the 
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there may be purchasing operations in siane parts and selling 
|pMM|biis .In others. A major difficulty in the past has been inadequate 
£a(^tia with Government. It is essential as part of long-range 
f«oo[^^cy that the storage and .warehousing facilities, under Govem> 
mem’f control, should be rapidly expanded. It should be known that 
thitni^^ut the Plan perioc| ,<jk>vemment would buy if prices of food- 
gr^ns tended to sag aau| vould sell if they tended to rise. While im¬ 
ports have assisted and assist for some time more in adding to the 
V; stocks with GoveniiD4;?i& tt will be essential more and more to add to 
these stocks by domestic purchases, as production increases. Similarly, 
wd^imever or wherever in the country prices of foodgrains tend to rise. 
Government should be prepared to sell adequate quantities from its 
stocks. These open market operations need to be undertaken flexibly 
and at a large number of places, so that their impact is felt directly at 
the points where it is needed. 

30. Where and to what extent zoning arrangements will be necessary 
will have to be determined in the light of practical considerations. 
Similarly, whether the purchase and sale operations should be under¬ 
taken directly by the Central Government or through the State Govern¬ 
ments is a question on which decisions will need to be taken on 
pragmatic grounds. What must be assured is that Government’s ability 
to influence the course of prices is steadily increased and this requires 
continuous operations over a wide front by way of purchase and sale. 
The level of stocks with Government from this point of view might well 
have to be about five million tons. A network of cooperative and 
governmental agencies close to the farmer, licensing and regulation of 
wholesale trade, extension of State trading in suitable directions and a 
considerable sharing by Government and cooperatives in distribution 
arrangements at retail stage are essential for the success of purchase and 
sale ofierations for stabilising prices and correcting seasonal and regional 
variations. Regulation and control of prices are in this view an aspect 
of the problem of institutional changes—that is, a strengthening of public 
and cooperative as against private agencies—that must necessarily 
accompany developmental planning. 

31. To conclude: the Plan provides for adequate increases in tlie out¬ 
put of essential commodities to permit reasonable increase in essential 
consumption. The primary task is to achieve these targets. Deficiencies 
in this respect can be overcome only with difficulty. Fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies have continually to be orientated towards restraint In 
consumption and maximisation of savings. The role of direct regula¬ 
tion and controls is essentially to correct imbalance in selected sectors 
and, for this purpose, buffer stocks and market operations are vital 
These operations have to be directed towards keepi% price fluctuations 
in-respect of foodgrains and other basic essentials within defined maximum 
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and m^imum limits. Price rigidity is incompatible with development and 
some prices cannot but rise. The object must be to regulate within 
defined limits the prices of basic essentials. Price regulation involves 
action at various points. The necessary incentives to larger production 
have to be preserved. It is, therefore, envisaged that Government would 
set up and promote the necessary cooperative and State agencies for 
purchase and sale of foodgrains at appropriate stages so as to strengthen 
its power to influence the course of prices and to prevent anti-social 
activities like hoarding and profiteering from getting the upper hand. 



CHAPTER VUl 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 
Review of Imports 

Over the past decade, plans of economic development have exerted 
increasing influence on the country’s foreign trade, in particular, on im¬ 
ports. With the growth of industrial production and the development 
nf the economy as a whole, the level of imports has risen substantially 
over the last decade. Over the First Plan period the total imports amounted 
to Rs. 3620 crores or an average of Rs. 724 crores a year. In the Second 
Plan there was a .sizeable step-up in the level of imports on account of 
the larger requirements of capital goods, raw materials, intermediate 
products, components, etc. During the first two years of the Plan im¬ 
ports rose sharply—from Rs. 746 crores in 1955-56 to Rs. 1099 crores in 
1956-57 and to Rs. 1233 crores in 1957-58. Total imports declined in 
the two following years, a level of Rs. 920 crores being recorded for 
1959-60. This decline in imports resulted from the tightening up of im¬ 
port licensing which the country had to follow in face of the foreign 
.exchange difficulties. Imports in the last year of the Second Plan are 
estimated at around Rs. 1080 crores. For the Second Plan period as a 
whole, aggregate imports are estimated at Rs. 5360 crores—an annual 
average of Rs. 1072 crores, which is about 50 per cent higher than the 
average level for the First Plan. The following Table gives the annual 
average for imports of three main categories of goods during the First 
and the Second Plans: 


Table 1: Imports 1951—61 



(Rs. crores) 

category 

1951-56 

1956-61 


annum 

annual 


average 

average 

consumer goods. 

235 

247 

raw materials and intermedute goods 

364 

502 

capital goods ..... 

125 

323 

total 

724 

1072 


2. The Third Plan with its larger investment prc^ramme and con¬ 
tinued priority for the development of basic and heavy capital goods 


>33 
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industries entails even larger import requirements than the Second Plan. 
Payments for imports of machinery and equipment for Plan projects are 
expected to amount to Rs. 1900 crores. It will be necessary, in addition, 
to provide for imports of components, balancing equipment, etc. of the 
order of at least Rs. 200 crores for increasing the domestic output of 
capital goods and equipment. Provision is being made for imports of 
raw materials, intermediate products, capital goods for replacement, 
essential consumer goods, etc., for the maintenance of the economy to 
the extent of Rs. 3650 crores, although the requirements of such imports 
for securing adequate utilisation of industrial capacity are considered to 
be distinctly larger. The total import bill for the Third Plan is thus 
estimated at Rs. 5750 crores in addition to P.L. 480 imports of the order 
Rs. 600 crores. The average level of imports, inclusive of P.L. 480 im¬ 
ports, during the Third Plan period thus comes to Rs. 1270 crores, as 
compared with an average level of Rs. 1072 crores during the Second 
Plan. 

3. The estimate of requirements of maintenance imports takes into 
account the savings in imports that are expected to arise as a result of 
larger outputs from projects which have already been commissioned or 
will be commissioned in the course of the Third Plan period. These 
savings also reflect the increases in the production of agricultural com¬ 
modities during the Plan period. The principal savings anticipated are 
in respect of commodities such as raw cotton, mild steel, aluminium, 
various categories of machinery and transport equipment, drugs and 
chemicals, paper and paper-board, etc. The savings will, however, be offset 
in part by the larger requirements of imports of certain other categories of 
goods, notably, special steels, non-ferrous metals other than aluminium, 
petroleum products, fertilisers, etc. 


In view of the difficult balance of payments position during the Third 
Plan period, the present system of foreign exchange budgeting and im¬ 
port licensing will be continued and improved upon further. 

' Review of Exports 

4. Over the past decade, on the whole India’s exports have been 
stagnant. The First Plan annual average of Rs. 609 crores might have 
been smaller but for the exceptionally, high exports in 1951-52 on account 
of the war in Korea, while the Second Plan average of Rs. 614 crores 
would have been higher but for the recession in 1958 in U.S.A. and 
Europe. In volume, eitports were higher in the Second Plan by 9 per 
cent but, .on account of less favourable unit values, this increase was 
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not reflected in larger export earnings. The trends during die period 
1951-52 to 1960-61 may be seen from the Table below: 


Table 2: Exports 1951—61 


(base 1950-51=100) 

(value in Rs. crores) 


year 

Value 

volume 

index 

unit 

value 

index 

year 

value 

volume 

index 

unk 

value 

index 

>951-52 

733 

80 

148 

1956-57 

620 

lOI 

98 

1952-53 

577 

89 

104 

1957-58* 

S 9 I 

96 

98 

1953-54 

531 

89 

96 

1958-59 

• r ” 9 ' 

94 , 

97 

1954-55 

593 

94 

102 

1959-60 

■ 644 

105 ■ 

98 

1955-56 

6oy 

103 

94 

1960-61 

645 

n.a. 

n.a. 

total 

• ’ 3043 



total 

3069 

•• 


average 

609 

91 

109 

average 

614 

99 t 

98 t 


5. Economic development within the country increased domestic de¬ 
mands and reduced the surpluses available for exports. Thus, over the 
dec:ide, while the total world export trade doubled, India’s share in it 
declined from 21 per cent in 1950 to !•! per cent in 1960. 

d. In the pattern of export tiade over the past decade, two main 
nends ( ould he ob.served. Firstly, among commodities which arc directly 
01 largely based on agricultural production (which still account for the 
bulk of IikIi.i’s exports) such as tea, cotton textiles, jute manufactures, 
hides atul skins, spices and tobacco, on the whole exports did not im¬ 
prove. Howcvci, s'gniruant increases were achieved in the exports of 
cicnv maiiui.u tures and of products like iron ore, but these were not 
suilicient to offset the dt line in the traditional exports. These trends 
m.iy be seen from the following Table; 


Table 3: Pattern of exports 1951—60 

(Rs. crores) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1958-59 

1959-60 

r agriailiural commexiities and related 
manufactures 

496-5 

489-3 

453-5 

473-6 

cotton and jute manufactures (in¬ 
cluded in item 1) 

250-5 

181-7 

153-4 

180-5 

2 other manufactures 

58-4 

6l-o 

53-3 ■ 

105-0 

new manufactured products (inefuded 
in item 2) ... 

8-9 

8-6 

12-5 

25-0 

3 * minerals ... 

23-4 

34-4 

46-2 

53-0 

total .... 

578-3 

584-7 

553-0 

631-6 


*Net of silver exports. 
tAverage for four years. 

Note: Statistics in Tables 2, 3 and 4 in this Chapter are based ;on data published by 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence'and Statistics. 
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7 . In receiic years and, more especially since the middle of the Second 
Plan period, a series of measures have been initiated with the object of 
stepping up exports. It is possible that but for these efforts exports 
during recent years might have been lower. The measures in question 
were fairly widely conceived and included organisational changes, increas¬ 
ed facilities and incentives and diversification of trade. To the first 
group belong Export Promotion Councils, which have been set up for 
cotton textiles, silk and rayon, engineering goods, chemicals, tobacco, 
spices, cashew, leather, plastics, sports goods and mica; establishment 
of the Export Risks Insurance Corporation; assignment to Commodity 
Boards for tea, coffee and coir of the duties of Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cils; and increased facilities for publicity, fairs, exhibitions etc. In the 
second group may be mentioned measures such as remcv.il of export 
controls and quota restrictions, abolition of most export duties, refund 
of excise duties, special import licences for raw materials for exports, 
and priorities for transport facilities. Thirdly, through the activities of 
the State Trading Corporation and development of trading relations 
with USSR and countries in Eastern Europe, there has been progress in 
the diversification of India’s foreign trade. 

Direction of Trade 

8. The following Table brings out changes in the direction of India’s 
foreign trade during the First and Second Plan periods; 

Table 4 : Direction of India’s foreign trade 

(per cent shares) 


country/area exports imports 


'I 

ECAFE countries 

1952 

25-7 

1956 

16*3 

i960 

17*0 

1952 

13*6 

1956 

12*4 

i960 
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Japan 

4-1 

4*9 

5*5 

2*4 

5*2 

5*4 

2 

West Asia 

5-7 

5*8 

6.5 

7.7 

10*8 

7*5 

3 

Africa] 

3-6 

3*9 

2-5 

3*8 

4*0 

4-4 

4 

Western Europe 

29’6 

39*8 

38*5 

30*1 

50*1 

40*4 


U. K. ... 

20*5 

29*8 

27*5 

18*5 

25-0 

20*0 


European Economic Com¬ 
munity .... 

7-5 

8*3 

8*0 

8*8 

20*0 

18. 

5 

Eastern Europe and China . 

1-3 

3*5 

8*0 

2*2 

4*2 

3*7 

6 

North America 

2 I‘I 

17*0 

18*7 

37*3 

12*4 

25*2 


U.S.A. 

19*0 

14*7 

16*0 

33*6 

11*3 

23*7 

7 

Latin America. 

1*4 

1*0 

2*5 


0*1 

0*1 

8 

Oceania 

4*3 

4*4 

3*1 

2*0 

1*7 

2*3 

9 

others 

7*3 

8*3 

3*2 

3*3 

4*3 

3; 3 


total 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

At present Western Europe 

accounts 

for nearly S 9 

per 

cent of 

India’s 

export trade, U.K. taking 28 per cent of the exports. 

The share of U.K. 
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has remained more or less constant at this level for a number of years. 
The share of North America declined from 21 per cent in 1952 to 17 
per cent in 1956, but increased in 1960 to 19 per cent of the total ex¬ 
ports. Exports to ECAFE countries have been relatively static 4n recent 
years. The increased exports to Japan are accounted for largely by iron 
ore exports. 

The European Economic Community’s share has fluctuated between 
6‘3 and 9’5 per cent over the past ten years. The share of USSR and 
countries in Eastern Europe has increased from about 1 per cent during 
the first half of the First Plan to more than 8 per cent towards the end 
of the Second Plan. 

9. Imports from Western Europe increased during the First Plan from 
30 per cent to 50 per cent; the region accounted for nearly 40 per cent 
of India’s imports at the end of the Second Plan. Imports from Eastern 
Europe increased from 2’2 per cent in 1952 to 4’6 per cent in 1956, but 
declined to 3-7 per cent in 1960. Imports from North America, which 
accounted for 37 per cent of the total in 1952 declined to 12‘4 per cent 
in 1956, but increased again to 25'7 per cent in 1960, the variation being 
due mainly to food imports. Imports from ECAFE countries have fluc¬ 
tuated between 12 to 14 per cent during this period. 

Export Objectives in the Third Plan 

10. If the measures for expanding exports which have been taken so 
tar are considered in relation to the underlying factors inhibiting ex¬ 
ports, they cannot be said to have been adequate. One of the main 
drawbacks in the past has been that the programme for exports has not 
been regarded as an integral part of the country’s development effort 
under the Five Year Plans. If a substantial increase in exports is to be 
achieved, action has to be taken along several directions, in particular, 
the following: 

(a) domestic consumption must be held within reasonable limits 

with a view to creating the surpluses for exports; 

(b) in view of the increasing profits which can be earned in the 

domestic market once an economy begins to develop, steps 
to increase the comparative profitability of exports are 
essential: 

(c) in their cost structure and productivity the principal 

industries, specially the export industries, must become 
competitive as early as possible, and a systematic programme 
to this end has to be pursued within each industry. This 
is an essential condition for diversifying exports and for 
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steadili' increasing the share of new manufactures and mine¬ 
rals in the export trade. Industrial licensing policies should 
also be oriented towards export promotion: and 

(d) steps must be taken to mobilise public opinion in favour of 
exports and acceptance of the burdens involved, to enlist 
the cooperation of industry and trade in this national effort, 
to improve Government’s own organisation for market 
research and intelligence and commercial representation 
abroad, and to enlarge facilities for credit, insurance, etc. 

11. The foreign exchange requirements for the Third Plan have been 
analysed in the CUiapter on Financial Resources. It is clear that if ex¬ 
ports over the Third Plan period do not increase significantly beyond 
the figure of Rs. .S450 crores indicated in the Draft Outline, even if the 
external aid which has been assumed were forthcoming, there would be 
quite serious .shortfalls in the Plan. Accordingly, on the basis of comnio 
dity and other studies which have been undertaken and assuming a large- 
scale effort to increase exports and reasonably favourable conditions of 
demand abroad, exporls over the Third Plan period have been taken at 
Rs. 3700 crores. The effort and the planning will in fact have to be 
distinctly larger in magnitude. An important reason for stressing new 
and far-reaching measures and policies for increasing exports during the 
Third Plan is that this is the period in which exports must be built up 
in order to meet the much larger requirements anticipated for the Fourth 
Plan. Considering the requirements on account of repayment obliga¬ 
tions abroad and maintenance and development imports, it is estimated 
that by the end of the Fourth Plan the annual level of exports wouhi 
have to rise to about Rs. 1300 crores to Rs. 1400 crores, that is, to at least 
twice the present level.- This is itself one of the essential conditions for 
ensuring that India's economy becomes self-reliant and self-sustained by 
the Fifth Plan. 

12. It is agtiinst this background that the objective of achieving ex¬ 
port earnings of not less than Rs. 3700—3800 crores over the Third Plan 
has been set. If exports rise to the extent envisaged, the annual level of 
exports over the Third Plan should rise by about Rs. 200 crores and the 
average annual exports for the Third Plan period should be aboqt 
Rs. 150 crores above the axerage during the Second Plan period. 

MEASURF-S for F.XPANDING EXPORTS 

15. Proposals for bringing about a marked increase in exports fall 
broadly under two groups, namely, general policies and measures relating 
to specific commodities. A number of these measures are intended to 
produce results over a show period of two or three years. At the same 
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time, other measures aiming at raising efficiency and lowering costs must 
be pushed forward to the farthest extent possible. The primary object 
of the genpraTpolkies envisaged in .support of the export programme is 
to creat^^i^'h^ii^r)' climate in the country for the export effort, to 
restrjaAf%&niestic c^mands and enlarge surpluses available for exports, 
to reauce production costs. It is realised that beyond a point action 
designed to intrease exports will inevitably have certain repercussions on. 
the domestic economy or on other sectors of development. Obviously, the- 
rhoice is a difficult one but, having regard to the overall national interest, 
the highest possible priority has to be given to exports, and larger bur¬ 
dens within the domestic economy have to be accejjted for the next 10 
or 15 years as a price which must be paid for rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. 

14. By far the most important tondition for fulfilling the programme 
for exports is obviously the realisation of the agricultural and industrial 
laigets of the Third Plan. If these were to fall short, measures which 
might otherwise be feasible, would become much less so. 

15. Restraints on the growth of internal consumption are an essential 
condition of a successful export drive. They have to be resorted to where 
supplies are insufficient for meeting both home and foreign demands. 
They have also to be adopted where supplies could be increased through 
larger intestments so as to save on internal resources as well as on foreign 
exchange. The rate of development of the economy would be more 
th.tn proportionately enhanced through the additional exports which 
lestraints on consumption could facilitate. As a rule, what is required 
is not absolute reduc tion in the total or the per capita consumption but. 
only a slowing down in the rate at which consumption increases. In 
taking these and other measures it is of course essential that there should 
be greater public understanding of the need to step up ex])ons and 
recognition that this object cannot be achieved without a degree of sacri¬ 
fice which is equitably shared. 

16. For achieving the export objectives, it is necessary not only to create 
the surpluses for exports, but also to ensure that the surpluses become 
avadable at prices competitive with those of other suppliers in markets 
abroad. Competitive export capacity depends largely on internal prices. 
From this point of view it is vital Aat infiationary pressures associated 
with development should be held in check. 

17. For developing the export effort it is essential that a considerable 
part of India’s industry should become much m<»e cemspetitive rban it 
is at present. It is true that over a significant range of products Tndiaw 
industry is capable of competing in export mailcets or, at any rate, of 
becoming reasonably competitive. However, the range of these industries 
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is not iR'ge enough at present. Study groups have been recently set up 
to consider ways of reducing costs in certain selected industries such as 
cement, jute, bicycles, electric motors and transformers and rayon. It is 
proposed to review the more important cost studies undertaken for 
difiEerent industries in recent years with the object of working out the 
lines along which programmes for cost reduction could be pursued 
systematically industry by industry. It is visualised that in industries 
which are significant for developing exports, licensing policies should 
take due account of the economies of scale. This factor should also be 
given weight in determining the location of individual units. In these 
industries the level of costs has over-riding importance and national interest 
requires that this consideration should receive precedence over certain 
other considerations which have normally to be kept in view in the 
scheme of planned development. 

18. Rapidly growing internal demands have the effect of making sales 
in the domestic market relatively more profitable than in foreign markets. 
Within limits and over short periods, it may be necessary to consider 
fiscal measures designed to correct this trend. Naturally, details of these 
measures have to be considered from time to time in the light of the 
actual situation in different industries. 

19. In view of the scarcity of foreign exchange, there has to be a clear 
priority in its allotment in favour of industries produci ig tor exports or 
providing a substantial surplus for exports. Wherever feasible, it is hoped 
to work out each year in consultation with individual industries the 
quantities which they should endeavour to make available for exports. 
In some cases, to secure the surpluses indispensable for exports, it might 
be necessary to set physical limits to the total internal sales of individual 
manufacturing units, so that the rest of their production becomes avail¬ 
ably for exports. Enterprises in the public sector should also give a lead 
in the export effort by earmarking part of their output for export and 
taking suitable steps to effect sales abroad. 

20. Export Promotion Ckiuncils should play a leading role in studying 
overseas markets and maintaining up to date intelligence. It is also hoped 
to strengthen the existing arrangements for enabling India’s commercial 
representatives in foreign countries to provide adequate intelligence 
regarding overseas markets and to make these available to Indian industry 
and trade and, generally, to promote the country’s foreign trade as inten¬ 
sively as possible. 

21. Experience of State trading in recent years suggests that State 
trading wganisations could play an important role in developing exports. 
Exports through cooperative otganisations should be encourag^. It is also 
jnoposed to support the efforts of private export houses. 
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22. These are the broad lines along which it is proposed tc develop 
the export effort for the Third Plan. Naturally, this will involve action 
over a wide field and decisions will have to be taken from time to time 
in respect of specific commodities. Some of these will involve the levy 
of excise duties; in others, it might be necessary to assure larger resources 
for development during the Third Plan. It would also be essential to 
tr\' to inaease invisible earnings, especially through tourism and shipping, 
and to facilitate foreign private investment. 

23. Diversification of exports and the development of new export 
markets should be viewed as part of a wider effort to enlarge the country’s 
foreign trade and expand commercial and economic relations with other 
countries. In the coming years special attention should be given to the 
development of close economic relations with other developing regions, 
notably South and South East Asia, West Asia, Africa, South Amelia 
ditu West Indies. These countries will need apital goods and compo¬ 
nents and raw materials for their economic development and mutual 
possibilities of developing trade with them should be vigorously explored. 
Exports to the European Common Market countries also need special 
attention since a high proportion of India’s trade deficit is with them. 
With United Kingdom, India has long enjoyed close trading ties which 
should be further strengthened in view of the growth of India’s own 
productive capacity and changing economic structure. India’s commer¬ 
cial transactions with USSR and countries in Eastern Europe are on a 
balancing basis and trade with these countries should increase signi¬ 
ficantly over the next few years. Trade with Yugoslavia has already 
expanded steadily and there is considerable scope for widening econo¬ 
mic relations with it. North America and, in particular, U.S.A. provide 
about one-fourth of the country’s imports. Their growing economies 
and high living standards offer large possibilities for the development of 
foreign trade and specially of exports. Thus, as the pace of India’s 
economic progress increases' and she is able both to offer and t* receive 
more, she becomes part of an ever expanding world economy, in which 
growing cultural and economic relations enrich the life and strengthen 
the economies of all nations. 
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BALANCED REGIONAL DEVELOf^NT 


General Approach 

Balanced ^veloflDient of diisroit parts the country, extension of 
the beae&ts of economic progress to the less developed regions and 
wideip^ diffusion of industry are among the major aims of planned 
devcj^panent. Successive Five Year Plans seek to realise these aims in 
larger measure. Expansion of the economy and more rapid growth 
increase progressively the capacity to achieve a better balance between 
national and regional develo^ent. In striving for such a bilance, cer¬ 
tain inherent difficulties have to be met, especially in the early phases 
of eccmomic development. As resources are limited, frequently advantage 
lies in concentrating them at those points within the economy at which 
the returns are likely to be favourable. As development proceeds invest¬ 
ments are undertaken over a wider area and resources can be applied at 
a large number of points, thereby resulting in greater spread of benefits. 
In thfl interest of development itself, the maximum increase in national 
incenne should be achieved and resources obtained for further investment. 
The process is a cumulative one, each stage determining the shape of 
the next. In some fields, as in industry, intensive and localised develop¬ 
ment may be inevitable. Along with this, in other areas, the aim should 
be to provide for more dispersed advance in sectors like agriculture, small 
industries, power, communications and social services. Equally with 
industry, investment in economic and social overheads helps to aeate 
numerous promising centres for growth. Once a minimum in terms of 
national income and growth in different sectors is reached, without affect¬ 
ing the progress of the economy as a whole, it becomes possible to 
provide in many directions for a larger scale of development in the less 
developed regions. A large country with extensive natural resources, 
viewing each phase of its development in the perspective of a long-term 
plan, has the means not only to realise a high and sustained rate of growth 
but also to enable its less developed regions to come up to the level of 
the rest. 

2. The two aims—inaease in national income and more balanced 
development of different parts of the country—are thus related to one 
another and, step by step, it becomes possible to create conditions in whioh 
^resources in terms of natural endowment, skill and capital in each region 
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are fully utilised. Sometimes the sense of lagging behind in development 
may be due not so much to a slower rate of overall growth in the region 
as to inadequate or tardy development in specific fields, such as, agricul¬ 
ture, irrigation, power or industry or employment. In each region the 
nature of the problem and the impediments to rapid development in 
particular fields should be carefully studied, and appropriate measures 
devised for accelerated development. The essential object should be to 
secure the fullest possible utilisation of the resources of each legion, so 
that it can contribute its best to the national pool and take its due share 
from the benefits accruing from national development. 

ii,s8. The growth potential of each region should be fully developed, l)ut 
the precise manner in which this goal is achieved and the stages of growth 
will not be identical. Some regional factors, such as those connected with 
physical features and geographical location, cannot be easily altered, but 
there are others which can be influenced by raising levels of education 
and skill, developing power and, generally, by applying science and 
technology on a larger scale. Large scale industries, specially basic and 
heavy industries, frequently serve as a spearhead of intensive and broad- 
based development. However, not all regions can offer equally favourable 
conditions for the development of industry. It is also possible to over¬ 
estimate the significance of the location of large industrial units in lela- 
tion to the living standards of the bulk of the population. There are 
many examples, both of countries and of regions within a country, in 
which, with limited development in industry, an appreciable rise in living 
standards has been achieved through the fuller utilisation of local natural 
and human resources. There are also instances of areas around massive 
projects where no great impact on the levels of living of the people is to 
be observed. Apart from the basic and capital goods industries and other 
large industries, there are other industries whose possibilities need to be 
fully explored, such as labour intensive industries of the traditional type, 
small scale industries of the modern type, agricultural processing indus¬ 
tries, forest industries, assembly operations and recreational industries. 
Each region should endeavour to identify, plan for and promote industries 
which are specially suited to its conditions and for which it can provide 
relatively greater facilities. 


II 

Policies for Regional Growth 

4. The general approach set out above was expressed through a vturiety 
of policies and programmes which were embodied in the Second Five Year 
Plan. Among the most important of these were: 

(1) the priority given to programmes like agriculture, community 
development, irrigation, specially minor irrigation, local 
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( development works, etc which spread over the entire area 
within the shortest possible time: 

(2) provision of facilities such as power, water supply, transport 
and communications, training institutions, etc. in areas 
whicli were lagging behind industrially or where there was 
greater need for providing opportunities for employment; 

. (3) programmes for the expansion of village and small industries; 

and 

(4) in the location of new enterprises, whether public or private, 
consideration given to the need for developing a balanced 
economy in different parts of the country. In particular, 
this aspect was to be kept in view where the location of an 
industry was not determined almost entirely by the avail¬ 
ability of raw materials or other natural resources. 

In addition to these measures, the Second Plan envisaged an effort to 
promote greater mobility of labour between different parts of the country 
and to organise schemes of migration and settlement from more to less 
densely populated areas. The Plan also suggested that there should be 
continuous study of the problem of regional disparities and suitable indi¬ 
cators of regional development should be evolved. 

5. In drawing up and implementing the Second Plan, the regional 
aspects of development were dealt with in three different ways. Firstly, 
through the plans of States emphasis was given to programmes which had 
a direct bearing on the welfare of the people in different parts of the 
country. Secondly, special programmes were undertaken in particular 
areas where development had either received a temporary setback, or was 
being held back by certain basic deficiencies. In the third place, steps 
were taken to secure more dispersed development of industry which, in 
turn, creates conditions for development in several related fields. 

fi. Programmes of agriculture, community development, village and 
small industries, irrigation and power, communications and social services 
have the widest coverage, and aim at providing basic facilities and services 
to people in all regions. Since these programmes are included in the 
plans of States, it is largely through the shape given to State plans and 
the changes through which they pass in the course of the Plan periotl that 
the benefits of development are carried to every part of the country. 
River valley projects formed a most important segment in the plans of 
several States and large investments have been made in multi-purpose 
projects like the Hirakud, Kosi, Chambal, Riband, D.V.C,, Bhakra- 
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Nangal, Koyna and Nagarjunasagar. These and other projects- were 
essential for the development of vast regions in the country, some of which 
suffered from scarcity or unemployment or were otherwise poorly develop¬ 
ed. Implementation of agricultural production and community develop¬ 
ment programmes, and of education and health schemes also carried the 
benefits of development to the remotest areas. 

7. In addition to these general or overall programmes of development, 
both in the First and the Second Plan, special schemes were formulated 
for particular areas which had difficult problems to face. Thus, in 1953- 
51 a programme of permanent improvements in scarcity areas was taken 
in hand in several States at a total cost of about Rs. 40 crores. The 
programme included medium as well as minor irrigation schemes, cons¬ 
truction of embankments for flood protection and land reclamation and 
contour buntling schemes. Again, in 1957, when scarcity conditions 
developed in some Slates, the problem was studied and additional develop¬ 
ment programmes were taken up. For less developed areas situated in 
different States, such as. Vidhtirba and Marathwada, the eastern districts 
and other backward areas in Uttar Pradesh and hill areas in Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh, the States concerned have frequently provided for 
special outlays within their jtlans, and have made .special arrangements 
for the representatives of siitli areas to participate in making their own 
plans. Itt States like Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Assam, additional 
programmes have been undertaken in areas inhabited by backward classes. 
These include rftads and communications, multi-purpose development 
blocks, foiest cooperative societies, and measures to improve upon the 
existing systems of shifting cidtivation. A study of the problems of 
inaccessible areas in different States has also been undertaken by the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

8 . As regards the diffusion of industrial activity, so far as the larger 
industries are concerned, economic and technical considerations are always 
important and in practice only marginal deviations are feasible. The 
disadvantages which particular areas may have for the location of the 
latter projects are not always basic or irremediable, for, at times they may 
reflect only the lack of basic facilities and services. In the location of 
public sector projects, the claims of relatively backward areas have been 
kept in view wherever this could be done without giving up essential 
technical and economic criteria. The location of several important pro¬ 
jects like the steel plants has been determined on the basis of expert study 
ami on economic considerations. But as they are situated in areas which 
were hitherto industrially backward, the latter will benefit. .Similarly, 
schemes for the development of certain natural resources such as lignite 
deposits in Arcot, iron ore in Orissa, bauxite depo.sits in Salem and lead 

2.3 P.C.-IO 
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and zinc deposits in Rajasthan will benefit areas which have been relative¬ 
ly less developed. 

9. While, in the selection of sites for basic capital and producer goods 
industries, proximity to raw materials and other economic considerations 
have naturally been important, it was felt that in a wide range of con¬ 
sumer goods and processing industries it was possible to foster regional 
patterns of develojiment. These include cotton textiles, sugai, light 
engineering industries such as bicycles, sewing machines, electric motors, 
radio receivers, re-rolling of steel and non-ferrous metals from billets and 
semis, moulded jilasiics and manufacture and further processing of 
bulk drugs from penultimate products. Typical examples are the estab¬ 
lishment of textile units in Rajasthan, Orissa, Assam and Punjab; 
sugar factories and distilleries in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and 
Maharashtra; steel re-rolling mills in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Kerala and 
North Bihar and tyre and tubes factory and electric lamps factory in 
Kerala. In the case of light engineering industries, the decision to sell 
steel at a uniform price at all rail-heads is an important step taken during 
the Second Plan for securing their wider dispersal. The policy followed 
regarding the licensing of new units in the sugar industry has assisted 
development in the peninsula. Similarly, new cotton textile mills have 
been encouraged to come up in areas in which the industry had not so 
far developed. 

10. To some extent the development of new processes and new uses of 
raw materials has assisted in the spread of industry. Thus, a beginning 
was made with the use of bagasse as a raw material for paper, and a 
number of paper factories based on the use of bagasse have been approved 
for being set up in sugarcane growing areas. In Uttar Pradesh a synthetic 
• rubber plant is being established on the basis of alcohol, which was 
formerly being used mainly for admixture witli petrol. A decision has 
been taken to license pig iron plants, each up to a capacity of about 
100,000 tons, in areas where non-metallurgical coals locally available could 
be used, if necessary, along with coke produced from metallurgical coal. 
Besides increasing the production of pig iron this will ensure dispersal 
of the industry. In encouraging such developments care has of course 
to be taken to ensure that a balance is maintained between regional dis¬ 
tribution and considerations of economy in production. 

11. Village and small industries are spread all over the country and 
various forms of assistance provided by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments are made available in the areas according to tire programmes 
which are undertaken. Industrial estates have been set up in all States, 
and increasingly they are to be located in the smaller towns and rural 
areas. 
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Regional Possibilities in the Third Plan 

12. With development on a scale larger and more comprehensive than 
in the recent past, the Third Plan provides extensive opportunity for the 
development of different parts of the country. Some of the most impor¬ 
tant programmes in the Plan fall necessarily within the plans of States, 
In drawing up these plans, the broad objectives have been to en.ible each 
State to contribute its best towards increasing agricultural production, to 
secure the largest measure of increase in income and employment feasible, 
to develop social services, in particular, elementary education, water sup¬ 
ply and sanitation, and health services in the rural areas, and to raise the 
levels of living for the less developed areas. Thus, State plans are intend¬ 
ed to be orieftted towards greater production and employment and the 
welfare of weaker sections of the population. Every effort has been made 
to propose outlays for different States after considering their needs and 
problems, past progress and lags in development, specially in social ser¬ 
vices, communications and power, likely contribution to the achievement 
of major national targets, and potential for growth, as well as the contri¬ 
bution in resources which they could themselves make towards the financ¬ 
ing of their plans. In assessing the needs and problems of different 
States, such factors as population, area, pressure on cultivated land, com¬ 
mitments carried over from the Second Plan and those arising from large 
projects, and the state of technical and administrative services available 
have been taken into account. Thus, as far as possible, an attempt has 
been matle to consider both national and State priorities. Taken as a 
whole, the size and pattern of outlays in the States under the Third Plan 
are calculated to reduce disparities of development between different 
States, although, in the nature of things, this is a process which must 
take time. 

13. In addition to the role assigned to the plans of States, there are 
several important features in the Third Plan which will enlarge the pos¬ 
sibilities of development in areas which have in the past been relatively 
backward. Thus, for instance, the intensive development of agriculture, 
extension of irrigation, village and small industries, large-scale expansion 
of power, development of roads and road transport, provision for universal 
education for the age-group 6—11 years and larger opportunities for 
secondary, technical and vocational education, improvements in conditions 
of living and water supply, and programmes for the welfare of scheduled 
tribes and castes and other backward classes will go a long way to pro¬ 
vide throughout the country the foundations for rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. Poverty and under-employment are specially acute in areas with 
heavy pressure of population and in those with scanty development of 
natural resources. The large programme of rural works, which it is 
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proposed to undertake during the Third Plan, will help expand opportu 
nities for work in these as well as other areas. In some parts of the 
country, there will be considerable development in plantation industries, 
specially tea, coffee and rubber. Large industrial projects, river valley 
projects and others described later will also serve as vital centres for future 
gr9Wth. 

14. Industrial location and development areas.—As explained earlier, 
for basic industries location has generally to be based on technical and 
economic considerations. Moreover, in the case of industries which may 
be able to export a significant projrortion of their output, in the national 
interest the location of new or additional capacity has to be guided by 
the need to secure economies of scale and to enhance the ability to com¬ 
pete in foreign markets. But, subject to these broad considerations, the 
needs of areas which have the necessary potential for industrial develop¬ 
ment should be kept in view in the selection of sites for industrial pro¬ 
jects both in the public and the private sector. The general approach has 
to be to avoid further concentration of industrial activity in areas where 
considerable development has already taken place or has been planned, 
but expansion in existing industries in such areas cannot, of course, be 
ruled out if it leads to greater economies in production. Similarly, as far 
as possible, care must be taken to set up new industries away from large 
and congested cities. 

15. From decisions regarding location of projects in the public sector 
which have been reached so far, it is apparent that there will be a fair 
measure of dispersal and various regions will have a significant share in 
industrial development. As examples the following may be cited: expan¬ 
sion of the Rourkela steel plant and fertiliser factory in Orissa; Nunmati 
oil refinery, fertiliser plant and use and distribution of natural gas in 
Assam; phyto-chemical plant, expansion in fertiliser capacity and cons¬ 
truction of a shipyard in Kerala; the synthetic drugs factory, Visakhapat- 
nam dry dock and expansion of Hindustan Shipyard, Praga Tools and the 
Andhra Paper Mills in Andhra Pradesh; the security paper mill, basic re¬ 
fractories project and expansion of Nepa mills, the Bhilai steel plant and 
the Heavy Electrical Project in Madhya Pradesh; the antibiotics factory, 
fertiliser factory, refractories plant and expansion of precision instruments 
factories in Uttar Pradesh; development of copper deposits in Rajasthan; a 
machine tool factory in Punjab; surgical instruments plant, raw film 
project, pilot iron and steel plant, Neiveli lignite high temperature car¬ 
bonisation plant, teleprinter factory and a steel rolling mill in Madras; 
oil refinery in Gujarat; and a cement factory in Jammu and Kashmir. 


16. In the licensing of industrial projects in the private sector also, 
the claims of under-developed regions are kept in view and locations in 
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such areas are suggested to prospective industrialists. The progress, pro¬ 
grammes and production targets of a number of industries in the private 
sector are examined from time to time with a view to securing the loca¬ 
tion of new capacity on a zonal basis. It is recognised that in future 
there should be even greater stress in these directions. For example, it is 
proposed that the new textile mills to be established in the Third Plan 
period should, by and large, be distributed in regions where at present 
there is little capacity. Similar studies have been conducted in respect of 
some of the light engineering industries. Among illustrations of import¬ 
ant projects in the private sector which are expected to be set up during 
the Third Plan in die less developed regions may be mentioned an 
aluminium plant and cellulose acetate factory in Uttar Pradesh; a ferti¬ 
liser factory, amylon factory, caustic soda-P.V.C. factory and a zinc smelter 
in Rajasthan; synthetic rubber, polythylene and carbon black projects 
and paper pulp factory in Assam; and an automobile rubber tyre factory 
and expansion of several existing plants in Kerala. 

17. The Industrial Policy Resolution visualised that facilities such as 
power, water supply and transport should be made available in areas 
which are at present lagging behind industrially or where there is greater 
need for providing opportunities for employment, so that suitable indus¬ 
tries could be established thcie. To give effect to this suggestion, the 
Third Plan includes a proposal for setting up ‘industrial development 
areas’ in backward regions. In such regions in selected areas basic faci¬ 
lities like power, water and communications are to be provided, and 
factoiy sites developed and offered for sale or on long lease to prospective 
entrejireneurs. I’he scheme has been drawn up primarily to promote 
medium-sized industries, but it is anticipated that, along with these, there 
will be wider scope for establishing small-scale industries, specially those 
of an ancillary character. It should also be possible to establish industrial 
estates within or in proximity to the proposed industrial development 
areas. The scheme has been broadly accepted by States and specific pro¬ 
posals are being worked out. 

18. Large projects as nuclei of regional growth.—Tht benefits of a 
large project accrue in greater measure to the population of the region 
in which it is located if certain related or complementary jjrogiarames 
and schemes are undertaken. Therefore, as an essential feature of plan¬ 
ning, every major project should be regatded as a nucleus for integrated 
development of the region as a whole. Around the new irrigation projects 
for instance, a whole group of schemes aiming at the development of 
improved agriculture, horticulture, market centres and processing and 
other industries should be taken up. Similarly, steel plants and other 
large industrial projects provide the basis for the development of small 
and medium industries and programmes of education and tiulning and 
other activities. Such possibilities of development exist in all large 
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regions in which new resources will be developed during the Third Plan, 
such as, Dandakaranya, the Rajasthan canal area, and the regions served 
by the Tungabhadra, Nagarjunasagar, Koyna, Chambal and 
several other projects. Problems of a somewhat different kind are 
posed by the growth of metropolitan cities and of large and growing cities. 
In metropolitan regions like Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay or others, it is 
necessary to pursue a series of programmes aiming at balanced regional 
development, including appropriate land and housing policies, establish¬ 
ment of new towns and decisions regarding the location of industries. 
Thus, in different types of regions die preparation of regional or area 
ilevelopment plans should be undertaken at an early stage in the Third 
Plan. In this way, the benefits flowing from the location of new and vital 
centres of activity or the creation of new sources of wealth can be greatly 
increased and far more widely distributed. 

19. Role of technological developments—Dewelopment potentials of 
different regions need to be studied in relation to the possibilities which 
arise from advances in technology and science. For example, the handi¬ 
caps of certain regions such as Assam, Gujarat and Rajasthan arising 
from lack of deposits of coal may be materially reduced as hydel power, 
oil and atomic energy become available. From a long-term point of view, 
this factor is of great importance in regional development. Similarly, 
irajirovements in transport and communications are already bringing 
distant regions nearer, as for instance in the case of Assam, Jammu and 
Kashmir and parts of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, and making 
it possible for them to share more fully in the general economic advance. 
Increase in the supply of electric power and the extension of rural electri¬ 
fication are important factors in opening up new possibilities of regional 
development. Several of the less developed areas in the country will 
register considerable progress in these directions during the Third Plan. 

20. Education and training.—In areas which are less developed, lags in 
education are among the greatest handicaps in achieving rapid economic 
progress. Expansion of the general educational base through the pro¬ 
grammes of free and compulsory primary education and provision of 
facilities for technical training is likely to make a steadily increasing 
contribution to the development of the less advanced regions. Financial 
provisions for these programmes have been made in the plans of States, 
but it is necessary to ensure that the resources earmarked for the develop¬ 
ment of primary I'Alutralion in the less developed areas and for the education 
of girls are effectively utilised. Facilities for the training of engineers, 
doctors, agricultural specialists, craftsmen and others are already being 
distributed throughout the country. The requirements of the population 
of relatively less developed areas in which new industrial projects may 
be located should be particularly borne in mind when programmes for 
technical, vocational and secondary education are implemented. 
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21. Labour mobility.—In. some parts of the country, there has been for 
long considerable mobility of labour. For instance, labour from Bihar 
works in the tea plantations in Assam and labour from Rajasthan works 
on roads and irrigation projects in Punjab and elsewhere. The redeploy¬ 
ment machinery set up at the Centre and in the States for different areas 
assists movement of skilled personnel to new projects. The question of 
migration and mobility of labour is of course a wider one. The scope for 
tran-sferring large numbers of unskilled workers from the more densely 
to the less densely populated parts of the country may at present be 
relatively limited. However, it is apparent that skilled and semi-skilled 
workers can move from one area to another with much less difficulty and 
are absorbed more readily ^ wherever the local economy is developing 
rapidly. It is, .therefore, necessary that in areas of high density, besides 
assuring their own intensive development to as great an extent as possible, 
technical training programmes should be expanded considerably, so that 
a body of trained workers also become available for work elsewhere. 

22. Personnel for development.—The level of development depends to 
a considerable extent on the availability of competent administrative and 
technical personnel and on the growth of a class of small and medium¬ 
sized entrepreneurs who are prepared to venture into new fields and take 
risks and more generally, on the development of local initiative and 
leadership. Attention should be given to these a.spects of development, 
for they point to handicaps which cannot be removed merely by providing 
resources to an under-developed region. 

IV 

Studies in Regional Devei.opment 

2a. Continuous study of economic trends and rates of growth in 
different areas and of the programmes bearing on the less developed 
regions is useful in formulating programmes for more balanced regional 
development. Under-developed areas which need special attention have 
to be more closely identified, their resources surveyed and the factors 
influencing their development examined. The concept of a ‘region’ also 
needs to be defined more clearly. There are regions within States as well 
as those which extend beyond them and, depending upon the purpose in 
view, different concepts may be employed. Within every State, there are 
areas which are more under developed than others. As explained earlier, 
problems of regional development also arise in a variety of other contexts, 
as for instance, in areas around major projects, areas where new resources 
are being developed, and metropolitan regions. For assessing levels of 
dcvelo})ment in different regions, indicators of development based on 
agricultural production, industrial production, investment, unemployment, 
electricity consumption, irrigated area, value of output by commodity 
producing sectors, level of consumption expenditure, road mileage, primary 
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and secondary education and occu]iational distribution of population, are 
useful, but they must be compiled on the basis of accurate statistical data 
and should be strictly comparable for different States or r^ons. Some 
work on these problems was done during the Second Plan, and it is 
projjosed to continue it with the help of a special study group with which 
the Central Statistical Organisation, State Statistical Bureaus and the 
Indian Statistical Institute will be associated. 

24. As a comprehensive indicator of economic progress estimates of 
‘State income' are of considerable interest in studies of development in 
different Stales and regions. There are complex questions connected with 
concepts, definitions and techniques of estimation of ‘State’ and ‘regional’ 
income, and these have a bearing on the practical value of various 
estimates. ‘State income’ may be considered either as the income originat¬ 
ing within the boundaries of a State or as income accruing to its residents. 
The first concept corresponds to the ‘domestic product’ for the country 
as a whole, and the second to ‘national income.’ For a comparative study 
of the level of industrial and economic development among the States 
or regions, it is sufficient to have an estimate of income originating within 
the ‘State’ or ‘region’. The estimates of income accruing to a State, on 
the otlier hand, may serve as :t broad measure of the economic welfare 
of the residents of the State as a whole. In view of the importance of 
estimates of State income in future Plans, it has been agreed that the 
Central Statistical Organisation should undertake, in cooperation with 
State Statistical Bureaus, the task of preparing estimates of State income 
on a comparable annual basis. These estimates will have to be prepared 
on the basis of commodity production and income originating. Estimates 
of income in certain commodity sectors such as agriculture, industry, etc. 
on a comparable basis may be taken up in the first instance. 

25. While estimates of State and regional income and compilation of 
data in respect of selected indicators would be useful, it is even more 
important to carry out systematic surveys for identifying the problems 
of different regions and assessing their needs and potentialities. Scientific 
and technical surveys in various fields are undertaken by agencies such as 
the Geological Survey of India, the Bureau of Mines, the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission, the Central Water and Power Commission, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and others. Techno-economic surveys of several States and 
Union Territories have been undertaken by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research. The survey of the Damodar Valley region 
by the Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, and the universities of Cal¬ 
cutta and Patna, has reached an advanced stage. The Indian Statistical 
Institute has undertaken regional surveys in Mysore and Kerala as part 
of its .scheme of study of the problems of regional planning. The bench¬ 
mark surveys and other studies of the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
and the Agro-Jiconomic Research Centres provide information regarding 
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the problems of^ rural areas at various stages of development. *The city 
surveys and other studies organised under the auspices of the Research 
Programmes Committee offer valuable data bearing on urban and 
regional development problems. Surveys of metrojjolitan regions like 
Delhi and Bombay and those proposed for Calcutta have also consider¬ 
able importance for planning. Thus, as a result of several steps which 
have been taken in recent years, a wide range of technical, economic and 
social data regarding the problems and possibilities of regional develop¬ 
ment have become available, and will assist planning for the future. 

26. Development of regions and of the national economy as a whole 
have to be viewed as parts of a single process. The progress of the 
national economy will be reflected in the rate of growth realised by 
different regions and, in turn, greater development of resources in the 
regions must contribute towards accelerating the late of progress for the 
country as a whole. Excessive emphasis on tlie problems of particular 
regions and attempts to plan for their development without relating their 
needs to the requirements of the national economy have to be guarded 
against, for, in the final analysis, it is as integral parts of the country that 
different regions can best hope to realise their full potential for growth. 
Balanced regional growth emerges eventually from a whole .series of 
cfnniected developments, many of which are of a long-term character. 
C)\-tT the short period, advance towards the goal wITf frequently seem 
small and incomplete. This is true for individual regions and, equally, 
tor the naiional economy as a whole. Whatever the present shortcomings, 
the aim must be that over a reasonable period all regions in the country 
should realise their potential for economic development and should attain 
levels of living not far removed from those of the nation as a whole. 
Progress in different regions must, therefore, be watched carefully, and 
additional steps taken to speed up development in particular areas which 
are found to be seriously lagging behind. In the perspective of long-teim 
development, with the economy advancing rapidly towards the stage of 
self-sustained growth and with steady rise in the living standards of the 
people, regional and national development are essentially two different 
facets of a common objective. 



CHAPTER X 


EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
I 

Analysis of the Problem 

Employment has been a major objective of planning in India; it was 
so in the first two Plans and has assumed a special urgency in the Third. 
Full utilisation of the available manpower resources can be achieved 
after a considerable period of development. However, expansion of em¬ 
ployment opportunities commensurate with the increase in the labour 
force over the Plan period is conceived as one of the principal aims of the 
Third Plan. In view of the numbers involved, provision of adequate 
employment opportunities is among the most difficult tasks to be accom¬ 
plished during the next five years. 

2. In the rural areas, both unemployment and under-employment 
exist side by side; the distinction between them is by no means sharp. 
In the villages, unemployment ordinarily takes the form of under¬ 
employment. In many parts of the country, during the busy agricultural 
seasons, shortages of labour are frequently reported, but over the greater 
part of the year, a large proportion of agricultural labour and others 
engaged in allied activities are without continuous employment. The 
consequent drift of workers from villages to towns only serves to shift 
the focus of attention from rural areas to the urban. Though recent 
surveys show a somewhat higher rate of unemployment in the towns, this 
itself is a reflection of the lack of adequate work opportunities in rural 
areas. Urban and rural unemployment in fact constitute an indivisible 
jiroblcm. 

In the urban areas, employment is linked with fluctuations in the 
Slate of business, transport and industry. Any change in conditions is 
reflected in an increase or decrease iri employment figures. While this is 
generally true, towns—large and small—share with villages a measure of 
distress caused by under-employment. 

3. The existing data are inadequate for building up a sufficiently 
detailed picture of the state of employment for the country as a whole 
and in its regional, urban and rural aspects. But statistics apart, there is 
a general belief, which is strengthened by the limited number of em¬ 
ployment opportunities reported to the employment exchanges and the 
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pressuie of employment seekers on them, that in terms of unemployment 
the econbmy suffered significant deterioration in the last five years. The 
high rate of growth of population, as reflected by the limited 1961 Census 
data, now available, would indicate that the problem is one of increasing 
complexity. This has been broadly confirmed by the findings of the 
Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the National Sample Survey and the 
studies undertaken by the Programme Evaluation Organisation. This, 
however, is not a complete statement. Development programmes have 
provided additional employment opportunities to a significant extent; but 
these are not being created fast enough to absorb the numbers who enter 
the labour ff)rce each year. If any further deterioration in the employment 
situation is to be avoided, the goal of planning must be to absorb in gain¬ 
ful employment in each five-year period at least the equivalent of new 
entrants to the labour force. 

■1. It ib not easy to measure unemployment in an under-developed 
country. There is a tendency, specially among the self-employed, to share 
work between members of the family or the group. Where the available 
work opportunities are spread too thinly even to provide tolerable means 
of livelihood, a part of the population migrates .in search of paid employ¬ 
ment. It is in relation to this section of the population that the term 
"unemployed” can be used with some exactness. For the rest, one can 
onlv speak of under employment for varying periods. An important 
factor in planning for larger employment within the pre.sent occupational 
struct!.re is that, for lack of employment opportunities, a considerable 
pro|) 0 !tion of self-employed persons have to function below capacity and 
do much lc.ss work than in fact they are willing to. Statistics about under¬ 
employment depend very much on how the term is defined. At the present 
stage of development, it is difficult to determine the volume of under¬ 
employment W'ith reference to ‘norms’ of hours per day to be worked by 
individuals or other similar criteria. It is more meaningful to judge the 
amount of under-employment by the extent of additional work an indi 
vidual may be willing to take up. This is the concept which has been 
adopted in the more recent rounds of the National Sample Survey. 

5. The limited data at present available may be considered in relation 
to the following aspects of the employment problem; (a) numbers un¬ 
employed at the end of the Second Plan, (b) addition to the labour force 
during the Third Plan, and (c) assessment of additional emr'oyment 
likely to be secured through the implementation ot the Plan as formuiateu. 
It is also necessary to take into account such measures as would help to 
step up the employment effect of development schemes with a significant 
labour component, such as construction and small industries. Even if the 
full employment potential of the Plan is achieved, it will be necessary to 
think of special employment programmes to cover the residual employ-^ 
ment gap. 
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6. In the course of the Second Plan the additional employment oppor- 
tuiiilies created amounted to about 8 million, of which about 6‘5 million 
were outside agriculture. The backlog of unemployment at the end of 
the Second Plan is reckoned at 9 million. This estimate is admittedly 
rough. It takes account of the estimate of unemployment as at 
the beginning of the Second Plan (5*3 million), the larger increase in 
labour force during the Second Plan period than had been visualised 
earlier (1*7 million), and the estimated shortfall in the employment target 
originally proposed for the Second Plan (about 2 million). In addition, 
under-employment in the sense of those who have some work but are 
willing to take up additional work cannot be precisely estimated, but is 
believed to be of the order of 15—18 million. 

7. Increase in the labour force during a given period is calculated with 
reference to the proportion of men and women in the age group 15—59 
years who are estimated as being gainfully employed or seeking employ¬ 
ment. In the Draft Outline of the Third Plan, the increase in labour 
force had been worked out at 15 million, and it was pointed out that, it 
deterioration in the employment situation was to be avoided, additional 
employment opportunities of this order would have to be found duiing 
the Thiid Plan. Information for the 1961 Cen-sus regarding the age com¬ 
position of the population and changes in the extent of participation in 
the labour force by men and women is not yet available and, at this stage, 
certain general assumptions on these aspects have to be made on the basis 
of the latest reports of the National Sample Survey. On such estimates 
as are at present possible, it appears that during the Third Plan the 
addition to the labour force may be of the order of 17 million, about a 
third of the increase being in the urban areas. When fuller data become 
available, it will be necessary to work out the increase in the labour force 
in relation to different States, so that each State may endeavour to realise 
the employment jwtcntial of programmes and projects under the Plan and 
consider the extent to which these could be supplemented by other mea¬ 
sures. In a growing economy, mobility of labour, specially among skilled 
workers, is of great importance and should be encouraged and facilitated. 
However, in relation to the numbers involved, the effects of such mobility 
as can be achieved in the next few years will be necessarily limited and 
will not affect the total size of the task to be undertaken in each State or 
region. 

8. The employment objectives of the Third Plan neeo to be viewed in 
the perspective of a longer period. Increase in the labour force over the 
next 15 years may be of the order of 70 million. This consists roughly of 
about 17 million in the Third Plan, about 23 million in the Fourth and 
about 30 million in the Fifth Plan. The experience of the first two Plans 
has shown that a larger proportion of the employment opportunities 
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generated during the period have gone to the non-agricultural sector. On 
the assumption that this trend will continue in future and also that about 
two-thirds of the increase in the labour force over the next 15 years is 
absorbed outside agriculture, it should be possible to reduce the propor¬ 
tion of the working force dependeni on agriculture to around 60 per cent 
by 1976. 

II 

Additional Employment in the Third Plan 

9. There arc inherent difficulties in estimating the employment poten¬ 
tial of the vast range of projects and programmes which form part of a 
plan of development stretching over a period of five years. In each sector 
of the Plan two major assumptions have to be made. The first is that 
througli appropriate economic and other policies, production and employ¬ 
ment r\ ill not be allowed to fall below the existing levels. Secondly, the 
various development programmes for which the Plan provides will be 
undertaken wdth the netessary efficiency and economy and continuity of 
output would be assured. In some fields, as in agriculture and trade, it is 
specially difficult to estimate the likely additional employment. Increase 
in agricultural production, to which the Plan devotes a fair share of 
resources, will lead primarily to reduction in under-employment, although 
there will also be a measure of net increase in employment opportunities. 
In less developed countries, the numbers engaged in trade are large, in 
relation to the work they are retjuired to handle, so that the effect of 
expansion in the trading sector is more to reduce under-employment than 
to jnovide additional work opportunities to new entrants. 

10. In industry, increase in investment and capacity does not lead to 
a proportionate growth of employment because new processes, specially in 
large-scale manufacture, have generally to be based on high productivity 
techniques. The choice of techniques becomes, thus, a matter of crucial 
importance for employment policy. In certain branches of industry, it is 
essential to adopt the scale and methods of production which will yield 
the largest economies. This has to be balanced by a deliberate effort in 
other fields to employ techniques which will be more labour-intensive 
and will save on capital resources, specially foreign exchange. Labour 
intensive metfiods have even wider application in tlie field of construction 
in which, given the necessary organisation and advance planning, it is 
posssible to use manpower to a greater extent than has been common in 
recent years. What techniques should be adopted have to be determined 
not only according to the types of activities to be carried out, but also by 
the economic and .social characteristics of the regions in which they are 
undertaken. In areas in which there is considerable pressure of popula¬ 
tion, special care must be taken to follow methods which, consistent with 
the overall objectives, make the maximum use of the available manpower 
resources. 
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11. In estimating the employment effects of the Plan, it is usual to 
distinguish two phases of employment—the construction phase and the 
continuing phase. Employmem on construction, though temporary, 
postulates a certain order of investment even for maintaining it at « 
given level. Increase in construction employment can, therefore, be esti¬ 
mated with reference to the increase in investment over the previous 
Plan period. Since investment in construction is divided broadly bet¬ 
ween the labour component on the one hand, and machines, materials 
and services on the other, for working out the additional employment, 
the former has to be calculated with some precision. 

12. In estimating continuing employment in fields such as agriculture, 
irrigation, industry, transport, social services, trade, etc., a \ ariety of cri¬ 
teria have to be followed. For instance, development of agriculture, 
afforestation and irrigation facilities may in part reduce under-employ¬ 
ment and in part provide full-time employment to new entrants. It is by 
no means easy to ascertain the relative share of the benefits to the under¬ 
employed and to new entrants. Programmes of development like soil 
conservation, afforestation, land leclamation, flood control, settlement 
on land and the utilisation of irrigation facilities will provide means for 
employing new entrants to the labour force in addition to giving 
greater employment to those who are already at work. For this purpose 
certain norms have been adopted on the basis of experience accumulated 
over the last ten years. 

13. In estimating additional employment in industries, depending 
upon their character, employment may have to be related either to the 
investment or to increase in levels of j)roduction after allowing for rise 
in productivity in some cases; in others, reliance has to be placed on pro¬ 
ject reports and on information supplied to the Licensing Committee. In 
road transport, the criterion may be furnished by different indicators of 
increase in the volume of passenger and goods traffic. In the field of 
social services a variety of tests have to be adopted, depending upon the 
level at which the Plan intends to j>rovide these services to the community. 
For instance, in health services, the requirements of different types of per¬ 
sonnel were assessed in relation to the population served. In education, the 
pupil-teacher ratio was used as the criterion. 

14. Apart from the direct employment flowing from different deve¬ 
lopment programmes, account has also to be taken of indirect employ¬ 
ment in such fields as trade, commerce and transport. In the Second 
Plan, indirect employment was reckoned at 52 per cent of the additional 
employment which could be attributed to development programmes 
under the Plan, both in the public and the private sectors. On the 
basis of recent studies it would be reasonable to assume for the Third 

Plan, indirect employment benefits at 56 per cent of the additional em- 
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ployment attributable to development programmes in the Plan! Finally, 
certain checks have to be applied to estimates of additional employment 
worked out for different sectors. Gradually, fuller data for such overall 
appraisal are becoming available. These include the results of special 
surveys and investigations, project studies, employment market infor¬ 
mation gathered by the National Employment Service, and analysis of 
information provided in ai>plications submitted for industrial licenses. 
Estimation of employment in relation to a plan of development involves 
a number of assumptions, which have to be continuously tested. In the 
nature of things, therefore, there can be no finality in estimates of em¬ 
ployment which might be worked out in relation to a plan of develop¬ 
ment. Experience of the last ten vears shows that there is need for 
continuous examination and improvement of methods and for assess¬ 
ment of the’ actual performance in relation to initial estimates of em¬ 
ployment and investment. To facilitate this, a detailed statement of the 
assumptions made in calculating the additional employment potential of 
the 'I'hird Plan is given in Appendix C. 

15. Following the methods of estimation explained above, it is reckon¬ 
ed that the Third Plan may provide additional non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment of the order of 10.5 million and additional employment in agri¬ 
culture of about 3.5 million. The additional non-agricultural employ-’ 
meiu is distributed broadly as follows: 


Additional non-agricultural employment 


sector 


1 construction* .... 

2 irrigation and power 

3 railways 

4 other transport and communications 

5 industries and minerals 

6 small industries. 

7 forestry, fisheries and allied services 
g education ..... 

9 health. 

10 other social services 

11 government service 

toul (itoii) 

12 ‘others' including trade and commerce at 

grand total 


(in lakhs) 

additional employment 
in the Thira Plan 

23-00 

. . . i-oo 

1*40 

8- 8o 
7-50 

9 - 00 
7-20 
5-90 
1-40 
o-8o 
1-50 

67-50 

per cent of totalfi to ii) 37-80 
105-30 


* Since construction accounts for a large portion of the measureable employment, 
its break-up under different developmental sectors may be useful: 


. agriculture and community development .... 6-10 

irrigation and power ....... 4-90 

industries and minerals, including cottage and small industries. 4-60 

transport and communications, including railways . . 3-40 

sodal services. 3-50 

miscellaneous. 0-50 

total 23-00 
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16 . B^^ides additional employment outside agriculture and iii agri¬ 
culture described above, there will also be signihcant relief to under¬ 
employment, but it is difficult to indicate its extent in quantitative 
terms. In agriculture, only about a fourth of new employment poten¬ 
tialities have been taken account of for estimating additional employment 
and the remaining are expected to provide relief to under-employed 
persons. In village and small-scale industries, only full-time jobs have 
been accounted for in the table above. While the economy seeks to 
absorb as many workers as possible into non-agricultural occupations, 
during the Third Plan it is expected that there will be a net addition 
to the total number of workers engaged in agriculture. A large part of 
die increase in die labour force will take place in families who are at 
present dependent on agriculture. If employment opportunties do not 
develop sufficiently in the non-agricultural sectors, under-employment 
in agriculture will be further intensified, leading to lowering of living 
standards in a section of the community upon whom the growth in popu¬ 
lation has already borne harshly. It should also be stated that in the 
nature of things, estimates of additional employment arising from the Plan 
are subject to a considerable degree of uncertainty. If some of the 
assumptions made are not borne out by later experience, or if the various 
programmes and projects are not implemented in a sufficiently effective 
and continuous manner, the additional employment estimated above may 
not be fully realised. 

17. If, in consequence of Plan programmes, employment opportunities 
are available for about 14 million persons, leaving aside the backlog of 
Hneraployment, even for providing w'ork for the new entrants to the 
labour force, there is need to find additional employment opportunities 
for ^ million persons. This is considered to be an essential objective in 
the Third Plan. 

At this stage it must be emphasised that although the validity of 
quantitative estimates is affected by the inadequacy and complexity of 
employment data, experience in the First and Second Plans show that 
employment targets could not be achieved in full because of shortfalls 
in performance in various sectors of the Plan. Every attempt has, 
therefore, to be made to avoid the recurrence of such a situation. 

It is proposed that the problem should be approached along three 
main directions. Firstly, within the framework of the Plan, efforts 
should be made to ensure that the employment effects are spread out 
more widely and evenly than in the past. Secondly, a fairly large pro¬ 
gramme of rural industrialisation should be undertaken with special 
emphasis on programmes of rural electrification, development of rural 
industrial estates, promotion of village industries, and effective re-deploy- 
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raem of manpower. Even though, in the first insunce, the introduo* 
tion of new production techniques may result in a decrease in employ* 
ment, it is expected that there will be significant long-term benefits in 
revitalising the rural economy. Thirdly, in addition to other measures 
for increasing employment through small industries, it is proposed to 
oiganise a rural works prc^amme, which will provide work for an 
average of say, 100 days in the year for about 2 5 million persons and, 
if possible, more. These programmes, and specially the proposal for 
rural works, will assist the general tnass of the population and will also 
provide increased opportunities for the educated unemployed. The 
latter have, however, certain special problems of their own, which are 
briefiy discussed in a later section of Ais chapter. 

Ill 

Employment and Plan Implementation 

18. From studies which have been undertaken, there is reason to 
believe that there are several ways in which it might be possible to 
secure larger gains in employment from the development programmes 
which are undertaken than has been the experience in recent years. It 
is common to analyse the problem of unemployment in terms of the 
country as a whole or in relation to large territories such as States. 
Sufficient attention has not been given to the possibilities of making a 
larger impact on the employment problem at the district and block levels. 
Every district has development programmes relating to agriculture, irri¬ 
gation, power, village and small industries, communications and social 
services. These programmes are intended to raise the level of economic 
activity of the district and to increase production generally. Besides the 
direct employment they provide, many of the progranunes are intended 
to stimulate individual farmers, artisans and small entrepreneurs and 
cooperatives to extend their activities and, in the process, provide 
additional employment. If full advantage is taken of these programmes 
and they are carefully adapted to the local needs, it should be possible 
to realise greater employment benefits at the district and local level. 
The unemployment problem in each State should, therefore, be broken 
down by districts, and at each level—village, block or district—as much 
of it as possible should be tackled. Such an analysis of local 
^midoyment problems would enable the authorities to focus attention 
on and to raise resources for dealing with specific employment 
aspects, e.g. unemployed artisans and agricultural labourers, ctlucated 
unemployed, etc. Since the problems in different areas are necessarily 
different, the employment approach at the area level will have to be 
worked out with a certain measure of flexibility to suit local conditions 
and resources. 

M P.G-11. 
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19. '^he severity of employment problems makes it necessary to xe- 
examine the scope that exists in individual construction projects for the 
increa-sing utilisation of manual labour. In the usual course, machinery 
is utilised in construction in cases where mechanisation would lead to 
considerable economies in terms of reducing costs and in shortening the 
construction period. It is necessary to emphasise on all project autho¬ 
rities that where mechanisation does not lead to significant economies 
preference must be given to labour-intensive methods of construction. 
These considerations should be kept firmly in mind at the time of 
preparing project reports and, wherever machinery is chosen in preference 
to men, convincing reasons should be given for such a choice. In fact, 
it is recommended that a standing committee of senior officers should 
be appointed to examine all such decisions from the employment angle. 

20. In areas with heavy pressure of population, where even a large 
programme of development, such as must be undertaken still leaves 
a residue of unemployed, substantial numbers of persons should be im¬ 
parted suitable skills and given opportunities of work in areas where 
these skills are not locally available in sufficient measures. It is pro¬ 
posed to undertake a few pilot schemes on these lines with a view to 
evolving the necessary techniques and organisation. 

21. Although much has been done in recent years to promote village 
and small industries, a larger employment potential in this field 
still remains to be.secured. In village and small industries, it is not 
enough to relate employment benefits to the new developments which 
are proposed to be undertaken. Much the greater part of the increase 

' in employment has to be secured by realising the full potential of the 
existing small enterprises. For small-scale units of the modern variety, 
frequently the limiting factor is not the demand for the products as 
their ability to produce the quantities needed. This is specially true 
of industries requiring raw materials such as iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, yam, chemicals including dyes, and others. In some cases, the 
lack of processing and other facilities may be a handicap. Almost 
everywhere, artisans and small entrepreneurs are not able to secure the 
credit facilities needed and do not have dependable facilities for the 
marketing of goods. Special efforts should, therefore, be made to enable 
■mall units (whrther run by cooperatives of artisans or by individual 
entrepreneurs) to attain their maximum production potential. 

22. Rural industrialisation and rural electrification are, in fact, con¬ 
nected programmes and are of the greatest importance for the expan¬ 
sion of stable employment opportunities in rural areas. It is necessary 
to develop centres or nuclei of industrial development in each area and 
link these with cme another through improved transport and othbr 
facilities. These centres might be in ^nall towns or in centrally 
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situated villages which are able .to attract skills and enterprise and to 
which power and other facilities could be more readily provided. The 
Third Plan provides for a large programme of rural electrification. For 
rural electrification to make the necessary contribution to the growth of 
production and employment, there is need in each district for forward 
planning, both in the supply of power and for its utilisation. It is essen¬ 
tial that the programme for agricultural and industrial development 
should be co-ordinated with the supply of power. Greater concentra*. 
tion of activity at .selected points would bring about improvements in 
the load factor. 


IV 

Utilisation of Rural Manpower 

2?). The proposal to undertake a comprehensive programme of rural 
works during the Third Plan, to which a reference has been made earlier, 
is significant not merely for creating the additional employment opportu¬ 
nities which are required, but even more as an important means for 
harnessing the large manpower resources available in rural areas for Uie 
rapid economic development of the country. During the Third Plan, 
agricultural production has to increase twice as fast as it did over the past 
decade. This calls for intensive and concentrated effort involving the 
participation of millions of families in programmes of agricultural 
development. For many years the greatest scope for utilising manpower 
resources in rural areas will lie in programmes of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, road development projects, village housing and provision of rural 
amenities. A lasting solution of the problem of under-employment will 
require not only the universal adoption of scientific agriculture but also 
the diversification and strengthening of the rural economic structure. 
Programmes for developing village and small industries, linking up the 
economy of villages with the growing urban centres, setting up processing 
industries on a co-operative basis, and carrying new industries into rural 
areas form part of the Third Plan and have to be further intensified. 
These programmes will be aided by the spread of rural electrification. 
While the rural economy is being thus built up, there is need for compre¬ 
hensive works programmes in all rural areas, and more especially in those 
in which there is heavy pressure of population on land and considerable 
unemployment and under-employment. 

24. Works programme envisaged for rural areas comprises five 
categories of works: 

I. Works projects included in the plans of States and local bodies 

which involve the use of unskilled and semi-skilled labour; 

II. Works undertaken by the community or by the beneficiaries 
in accordance with the obligations laid down by law; 
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III. Development works towards which local people contribute 
labour while some measure of assistance is given by Govern* 
ment; 

IV'. Schemes to enable village communities to build up remunerative 
assets; and 

V. Supplementary works programmes to be organised in areas in 
which there is high incidence of unemployment. 

Schemes under categories II, III and IV mentioned above are intended to 
be undertaken as a vital feature in the normal plans of development in 
rural areas. They are intended to ensure fuller utilisation of the man¬ 
power, and will also provide some, though necessarily' limited, wage- 
employment. Wage-employment on a large scale has to be found in the 
main through works failing within categories I and V'. Works in these 
two categories are in fact identical in nature, the main consideration 
being that category V will include supplementary schemes over and above 
those in category 1. Thus, for the additional inogramnie of rural works 
envisaged in the Third Plan, two main groups of schemes involving consi¬ 
derable use of unskilled and semi-skilled labour will have to be undertaken 
namely (a) local works at the block and village level and (b) larger 
works requiring technical supervision and planning by departments. 

25. For local works as well as for the larger schemes it is essential that 
there should be clearly worked out programmes in eadi development 
block. The block plan will include all the works to be undertaken by 
different agencies through the block organisation such as programmes 
included in tlie schematic budget under the community development 
scheme, and those falling within the general plans of the States undei 
agriculture, animal husbandry and cooperation, programmes for laige 
and medium irrigation projects, road development etc.. In turn, the block 
plan must be split into village plans and, in this form it should be made 
widely known in the area. For projects like irrigation, soil conservation, 
road development etc. to provide the maximum employment to the 
people in each area, it is necessary that they should be carried out in 
close cooperation with the local block organisation. .Since unemploy¬ 
ment and under-employment are specially acute during the slack agri¬ 
cultural seasons, to the extent possible, works programmes should be 
planned for execution during these periods. In all cases of works to be 
undertaken in villages, wages should be paid at the village rates. 

2C. Following broadly the lines mentioned above, a scheme of pilot 
projects for works programmes for utilising rural manpower has been 
recently introduced, and S4 pilot projects have been so far taken in hand. 
The scheme of pilot projects provides for certain supplementary works 
pre^rammes to be undertakeit in addition to apiculture, irrigation, road 
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development and other programmes included in the State plans .^nd the 
community development programmes. As a rough measure, a provision 
of Rs. 2 lakhs u'as suggested for each project for the period ending 
March, 1962. The pilot projects whidi have been begun include schemes 
for irrigation, afforestation, soil conservation, drainage, land reclamation 
and improvement of communications. The object of this series of pilot 
projects is to furnish experience in organising works programnus whicli 
will make .some impact on the problem of unemployment ana under¬ 
employment. 

27. On die basis of the initial experience gained in the pilot projects, 
it is hoped to extend the programme on a mass scale to other areas, spe¬ 
cially to those with heavy pressure of population and chronic under-em¬ 
ployment. Tentatively, it is envisaged diat employment through the 
works programmes should be found for about 100,000 persons in the 
first year, about 400,000 to 500,000 persons in die second year, about a 
million in the third year, rising to about 2’5 million in the last year «>! 
the Plan. Limited financial provision for the early phases of the pro¬ 
gramme has been made in the I'hird Plan. It is reckoned that the pro 
gramme as a whole might entail a total outlay tJf the order of Rs. 150 
crores over die Plan period. .\s the programme develops, it might be 
possible to consider ways of paying ivages in part in the form of footl- 
graiiis. It is proi>osed that the necessary construction organisations and 
the labour cooperatives needed, should be built up, specially at the block 
level. These organisations can cari^ stocks of tools, obtain contracts, 
secure the necessary technical and administrative assistance, organise 
cadres of trained and skilled workers, and work in close cooperation with 
dbtrict authorities, panchayat samitis and others. Voluntary organi-. 
sations should also be able to provide local leadership and undertake 
educational and cultural work. To carry out the rural works program¬ 
mes on die scale suggested above, adequate organisations are to be built 
up mainly in the States and also, to the extent necessary at the Centre. 

V 

Educated Unemployed ' 

28. The rapid pace of industrialisation during the last ten yeais has 
been accompanied by significant changes in the occupational structure of 
industrial employment. Industry now recruits persons who would former¬ 
ly have been absorbed in ‘white<ollar’ employment. Newer industries 
like iron and steel, chemicals, petroleum refining, general and electrical 
e.ngineering, rubber tyres, aluminium, etc., are being developed relative¬ 
ly faster than older industries such as cotton textiles, jute aiul tea. The- 
older industries, in turn, with an eye on meeting competition in the 
international market, have introduced schemes of rationalisation.' 
Expansion programmes in industries, such as iron and steel, diemicals. 
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etc., involve the application of the latest and most efficient production 
techniques and, consequently, require a more technically qualified group 
of operatives. Increasing mechanisation in coal mining also requires 
personnel of a higher calibre than the older type of recruits in that 
industry. These developments may be expected to lead to larger em¬ 
ployment opportunities for the educated. In juc^ng the future prospects 
for the jQducated, this changing nature of the industrial scene has to be 
constantly kept in mind, and also the fact that attitudes to manual work 
are also undergoing marked change. The educational system will have 
to be geared to meet the rapidly changing pattern of personnel require¬ 
ments. Manpower studies have been undertaken in a number of selected 
fields and arrangements have been made to suitably expand the existing 
facilities for technical education and to open new institutions, where 
necessary. It is expected that adequate facilities for practical in-plant 
training will be available in the w^e of the apprenticeship legislation, 
now under consideration. Programmes of vocational guidance have 
been developed during the last 5 years, as part of the National Employ¬ 
ment Service. 

29. With the expansion of education at the secondary level, greater 
attention should be given to the absorption of educated persons into 
gainful employment. The problem of the educated unemployed may be 
considered in two parts—the backlog and the new entrants. The precise 
magnitude of the backlog is difficult to ascertain, but on the assumption 
that a constant proportion of the educated unemployed would have regis¬ 
tered at employment exchanges, their total number might be estimated 
at nearly a million. The number of new entrants who have studied upto 
the school leaving standard or above, is estimated at about S million. 
Expansion in agriculture, industry and transport will provide a large and 
increasing demand for persons with skill and vocational or technical train¬ 
ing. Reorganisation of the system of education and provision of facilities 
for technical and vocational education are, therefore, of paramount 
importance. In recent years, there has been a change in the attitude to¬ 
wards manual work on the part of educated persons, and programmes for 
orienting them to the requirements of the developing economy can be 
taken up on a larger scale than was hitherto feasible. A beginning in 
this direction was made during the Second Plan through the setting up 
of a number of orientation and training centres, and it is proposed to 
undertake a more broad-based programme during the Third Plan. 

SO. A significant proportion of educated persons registered as un¬ 
employed have had education ranging firom the middle cotrrses in sdhiools 
to the first or second year at college. Young men belonging to this group 
cannot find adequate openings in urban areas unless Aey obtain torlmical 
training of some kind or other, and at best they can be absorbed to a 
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liiiiited extent and in relatively low paid occupations. In the immediate 
future, it is in rural areas and through rural programmes that latge em¬ 
ployment opportunities for the educated unemployed are likely to become 
available. The rural works programme will itself make a large demand 
for persons with education, and it is proposed that as a preparatory step 
numbers of educated persons should be selected and put tlurough short 
periods of training for specific jobs of work. The scope for regular and 
continuous employment within the rural economy will greatly inorease 
with the development of co-operatives for credit, marketing and farming, 
growth of processing industries, development of scientific agriculture and 
the esublishment of democratic institutions at the district, block and 
village level. It should also be possible to assist fairly large niunbers of 
young persons with education to set up small industries at rural centres 
at which power can be made available. As far as possible, these indus¬ 
tries should be organised on a co-operative basis, so that the necessaiy 
financial and technical guidance can be provided and the marketing of 
products organised. As the rural economy develops and the co-operative 
sector in it becomes larger, there will be increasing opportunity for 
employment at levels of income which are comparable in real terms with 
those available in the towns. Development along these lines has the 
additional advantage that rural areas will retain the services and the 
leadership of their own educated youth to a far greater extent than is 
now possible. 

31. A brief reference may be made here to the need for re-deployment 
of skilled personnel from projects which have been completed or are 
nearing completion to those on which construction is to commence. It 
has been observed that irrigation and power projects as well as industrial 
projects have been obliged at times to retrench experienced labour when 
the construction programmes were not sufficiently dovetailed to take over 
labour from one project to another. During the Second Plan, the neces¬ 
sary machinery for this purpose has been created and has functioned satis¬ 
factorily. If work on similar projects is better phased and advance plan¬ 
ning is undertaken, the size of the problem to be dealt with would be 
more manageable. 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND TRAINING PROGRAMMES 

I 

Manpower Planning 

Of all the resources for development, perhaps the most fundamental 
at the present time is trained manpower. Owing to the rapid advance 
in science and technology and the growing complexity of industrial and 
economic organisation, there is increasing demand for larger numbers of 
highly skilled and trained personnel drawn from different disciplines and 
functioning generally in composite teams rather than as individuals. As 
the economy develops, the requirements of individuals with more ad¬ 
vanced and specialised training and of scientifically trained workers in¬ 
crease, while the need for persons at lower levels of skill and for the 
semi-skilled and unskilled steadily diminishes. It takes five years oi 
more to give the basic training needed by an -engineer or a doctor, and a 
much longer period to provide research and practical experience 
essential for filling positions of greater responsibility. To secure the 
required outturn of scientific and technical personnel and build up an 
adequate foundation of .scientific research may take a nation, a whole 
generation. 

2. In relation to the long-term economic development of a country, 
the extent of trained manpower available and the training facilities estab¬ 
lished constitute a major determinant of the measure of advance which 
can be achieved in different directions. .As the economy grows, there has 
to be emphasis not only on numbers but also on quality and experience. 
Problems of producing the requisite trained manpower have to be seen 
in their broader context. On the one hand, they bear upon the charac¬ 
ter of education at each stage in school and college and on life in the 
home: on the other, they encompass the entire system of management and 
organisation in industrial and other undertakings, and the lines along 
which research is undertaken and its results applied. 

3. In the context of programmes for the training of manpower, the 
demands of rapid economic development are like those of a national 
emergency. It calls for the reorganisation and expansion of existing insti¬ 
tutions, development of lai^e numbers of new institutions, special mea¬ 
sures for obtaining and training teachers and instructors, introduction nt 
new techniques for intensifying training and shortening the periods need¬ 
ed, expanding facilities for imparting practical training, and developing 
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Hew ways of making use of trained personnel as a scarce key res&urce. In 
the light of experience and assessment of the developing needs of the eco¬ 
nomy tliere must be constant re-examination of ideas and practices in vogue 
in the field of training. In manpower planning the economy has to be 
viewed as a whole, the entire range of facilities and possiblities available 
in all undertakings, whether public or private, being deemed to be 
at the service of the community. TTiere is need to encourage experi¬ 
ment and innovation on the part of every organisation and training insti¬ 
tution and to provide ever-increasing opportunities for original and crea¬ 
tive activity. 

•1. Over the first two Plans valuable experience in manpower planning 
has been gained in several fields. There has been considerable expan¬ 
sion in facilities for the training of scientists, engineers and technologists, 
of agricultural, veterinary and health and medical personnel and of 
skilled craftsmen. Steel plants and other major industrial projects have 
made it necessary to take up large-scale training, both within the coun¬ 
try and abroad, and in this other nations have also generously shared their 
experience and facilities. Trained personnel are required in large num¬ 
bers, not only for the development of industry and transport and power 
but also in many other fields. Rural development programmes 
undertaken in community develojiraent and otlier areas have already in¬ 
volved large training programmes. As tlie role of democratic insti¬ 
tutions at the district, block and village levels, of the cooperative move¬ 
ment, of municipal bodies and of voluntary organisations becomes more 
decisive in fields close to the welfare of the community as a whole, their 
need for trained personnel will become even more marked and much 
larger numbers of trained workers will be needed. Progress in education, 
health services, family planning and welfare programmes, as envisaged in 
the Third and later Plans, will also depend to no small extent on tine ade¬ 
quate supply of teachers and other trained personnel. 

5. In each field personnel requirements have to be estimated carefully 
and over a long period. This calls for improved statistical information, 
and development of techniques of manpower assessment so that the 
necessary estimates can be made with reasonable accuracy and a com¬ 
prehensive picture built up for the economy as a whole. Estimates of 
personnel requirements have necessarily to be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of changing needs and experience. 
Manpower planning is, thus, an integral part of the economic plans for¬ 
mulated by the Central and State Governments and their agencies, and. 
.within their own specific fields by industrial associations and other organi¬ 
sations representing different activities or interests as well as by individual 
undertakings and institutions, both public and private. They call for 
constant interchange of knowledge and experience and for special investi¬ 
gations. In view of the wide range of issues to be considered, and the 
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great importance of manpower planning for the country’s future develop* 
ment, it is proposed shortly to set up an Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research, which will work in close collaboration with the Central and 
State Governments and with industrial and other organisations. Among 
the main aims of the Institute will be to provide a broad perspective of 
requirements of trained manpower for economic development in different 
fields, arrange for facilities for advanced training in manpower planning, 
develop methods for training and building up the existing work-force, 
evolve methods for identifying and developing talented persons and, gene¬ 
rally, secure the most effective utilisation of the country’s human resources. 

6. As compared to the First Plan, the Second Plan presented problems 
of manpower planning on a much larger scale. To a considerable extent, 
prohting from the lessons of the Second Plan, steps were taken sufficiently 
in advance to secure trained personnel for the Third Plan. In many 
fields, though by no means in all, training programmes, which form part 
of the Third Plan, are designed to produce trained workers for the still 
more intensive development envisaged in the Fourth and later plans. 
There are still large areas in which personnel with adequate experience 
will not be available in sufficient number, and small numbers of trained 
and experienced persons will have to carry a disproportionate load. In these 
fields, while making the maximum use of the available indigenous per¬ 
sonnel, there should be no hesitation in taking advantage of technical 
assistance programmes and other sources for obtaining such highly 
trained personnel as may be needed. Since the requirements of person¬ 
nel are commonly reckoned chiefly in terms of assiunptions and possibi¬ 
lities, based on past or current experience and unforeseen demands will 
continue to be thrown up on account of the rapid technolt^ical changes 
witliin the country and abroad and the growing needs of the economy, the 
present estimates are likely to need upward revision. It will be of parti¬ 
cular ini])ortance during the Third Plan to reassess requirements in 
different fields from time to time and to take a view of these requirements 
not merely for the Fourth Plan, but also for the Fifth Plan.* In this 
Chapter it is proposed to set out briefly the present estimates of require¬ 
ments of personnel and the training programmes for which the Third Plan 
provides in such fields as engineering, technology and science, agriculture 
and rural development, education, health and social welfare, and statistics 
and administration. 

i. * 

U 

Engineering, Technology and Science 

7. Requirements of engineers and technicians may be considered at 
three principal levels—graduates, diploma holders and skilled craftsmen. 
In ea^ group there has been rapid increase in the additions needed 
during each Plan period. On present estimates 51,000 additional engineer- 
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ing graduates are likely to be required for the Third Plan as compared to 
about 29,000 in the S^ond Plan; the demand in the Fourth Plan is esti¬ 
mated at about 80,000. Estimates for different branches of engineering 
are given in the Table below: 

Table 1: Estimated additional requirements for graduates in engineering 

and technology 




Second 

Third 

Fourth 



Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

civil engineering 


12400 

13000 

20000 

mechanical engineering . 


5300 

15300 

24000 

electrical engineering 


. . 5600 

10500 

17000 

teleconununication.engineering 


1600 

2500 

4000 

chemical engineering 


. . 2300 

3500 

7000 

metallurgy .... 


* * 700 

1100 

1600 

mining. 


. , 500 

1600 

2400 

others*. 


* * 1000 

3500 

4000 

total .... 


. 29400 

51000 

80000 

8. The additional requirements 

of diploma holders 

in engineering 


and technology in the Third Plan are estimated at about 100,000 com¬ 
pared to about 56,000 in the Second Plan; estimates for die Fourth Plan 
are at present placed at about 125,000. The break-up of the additions 
needed by different branches of engineering is shown in the following 
Table: 

Table 2: Estimated) additional requirements of diploma holders in 
engineering and technology 

Second Third Fourth 



Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

civil engineering . 

29000 

39000 

48000 

mechanical engineering 

12200 

26000 

33500 

electrical engineering . 

10400 

18000 

22500 

telecommunication engineering 

600 

600 

800 

chemical engineeringt . 

800 

3500 

5000 

metallurgy 

..... 200 

1100 

1300 

mining .... 

600 

4000 

5000 

others* .... 

2000 

7800 

8900 

towl . . . ■ 

55800 

100000 

125000 

*Includes sugar technologists. 

jute technologists, leather 

technologists. 

architects 

and town planners, automobile, aeronautical, marine, public health and sanitary, and agti* 


cultural engineering personnel. 

fTnining at the diploma level is provided by sandwich courses at training centres 
for chemical operators. 
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9. \yitli die stepping up ol industrial development in the Third 
Plan and developments visualised for the Fourth Plan, the requirements 
of mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers will increase relatively 
faster than those of civil engineers. There will also be greater need for 
training specialists in branches like mining, metallurgy and other techno¬ 
logies. These changing trends will be taken into account while deter¬ 
mining the distribution of die additional facilities for engineering educa¬ 
tion which are now being provided. In the course of the Third Plan 
the admission capacity of engineering colleges will increase from 13,860 
at the end of the Second Plan to 19,140, the corresponding increase in 
polytechnics being from 25,570 to 37,390. Provision is also being made 
for part time and correspondence courses in engineering and technology. 
Estimates of requirements and out-turn of engineering personnel for the 
Third and Fourth Plans are indicated in the Table below: 

Table 3: Estimated additional requirements and outturn of engineering 

personnel 

Second Plan Third Plan Fourth Plan 

requirement outturn requirement outturn requirement outturn 
graduates . . 29000 26000 51000 51000 80000 80000 

diploma holders . 56000 32000 100000 [ 82000 125000 127000 

The shortage of diploma holders, which has been considerable during 
the Second Plan, will not be altogether made up in the Third Plan. 
The present plans need to be reviewed further from this aspect and in the 
light of more detailed information regarding tlie requirements of engi¬ 
neering personnel for major industrial programmes which is likely to 
become available as programmes are worked out. Estimates for the 
Fourth Plan are provisional and will be studied in greater detail with 
reference to the possibilities of long-term economic development indicated 
in Chapter II.{ | 

10. Cro/tswiew.—The requirements for craftsmen during the Third 
Plan are estimated at nearly 1:3 million, about 810,000 being in engineer¬ 
ing trades and the rest in non-engineering trades. .Several industries as 
well as establishments under the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Defence, 
etc., have their own training programmes. A proportion of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are also trained dirough traditional methods, the 
skills being imparted from father to son. Facilities for institutional train¬ 
ing at centres maintained by State Governments in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Labour 8c Employment, are, thus, required for a much smaller 
number. The number of industrial training institutes and centres has 
increased from 59 in 1955-56 to 167 in 1960-61, and the Third Plan pro¬ 
vides for a further addition of 151. The intake capacity increased cor- 
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respondingly from 10,500 in 1955-56 to 42,000 at the end of the Second 
Plan, and will increase further during the Third Plan to 100,000. Tlie 
apprenticeship training scheme, which was to be implemented by industry 
on a voluntary basis with a measure of support from Government, did not 
make much progress during the Second Plan. Legislation will be shortly 
introduced for placing apprenticeship on a compulsory basis. The pro¬ 
gramme for evening classes for industrial workers will also be extended. 

11. Jnsewice training programmes.—Over the Second Plan iiiscrvice 
training programmes have been introduced by a large number of 
organisations, both public and private. These will be further enlarged. 
Thus, the major industrial enterprises have set up their own training 
schools, and sdme of them have also provided facilities for apprenticeship 
training. For die training of personnel at higher levels, the National 
Laboratories, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power, the Meteorological Department and others have arranged for 
special facilities. 

12. Scientific personnel.—The National Register for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel maintained by the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, carries about 106,000 registrations of whom Indians abroad 
account for nearly 5000. Of the number registered with the Council, 
about 33,000 are post-graduates in science .subjects or graduates in 
agriculture, and about 66,000 are engineers and technologists both at the 
degree and diploma levels, the rest being specialists in medical profession. 
It is estimated that the coverage in the National Register is about 80 per 
cent of the total number of scientists. The “Scientists Pool” whicli has 
been maintained by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
the last three years for providing temporary placements for highly quali¬ 
fied scientists and others, especially those returning to India from foreign 
countries so far assisted the selection of 653 scientists and technologists. 
The following Table brings out the j)o.sition of post-graduate scientists in 
India; 


Table 4: Estimated additional scientific personnel 



total num'^ers 
in position 
in 1955 

additional 
personnel in 
Second Plan 

Mathenutics and Statistics 

5700 

6300 

Physics 

4600 

2200 

Chemistry 

7300 

1700 

Botany 

2100 

1400 

Zooloiy 

2300 

T 400 

Geology 

1300 

1200 

total 

23300 

14200 
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13. Enduring foundations for expansion of scientific education can be 
laid only through the provision of larger facilities for science education 
both in the secondary schools and at the university stage. The demand 
for scientists comes From many different directions—science teachers, main¬ 
tenance engineers, research scientists, etc. Out of 27,000 teachers required 
for colleges in the Third Plan, as many as 17,000 will be scientists. There 
has been marked increase in facilities for science education in universities 
as may be seen from the following Table: 

Table 5: Facilities for science education—enrolment 


degree 

1950*51 

i955-5« 

1960-61 

Bachelor of Sdence 

32600 

52300 

84000 

M.^stcr of Science 

3800 

6500 

11300 

Doctorate 

630 

1120 

2000 

total 

37030 

59920 

97300 


By the end of the Third Plan, science as an elective subject will be avail¬ 
able in 9,500 secondary schools out of a total of 21,800 and at the univer¬ 
sity stage facilities will be provided for additional enrolment of about 
230,000 students in science out of a total of about 400,000 students. 

The need for scientists for fundamental and applied research and 
employment of saibntists in other fields will have to be reviewed continu¬ 
ously during the Third Plan and increase in facilities considered in the 
light of such estimates.^ ' 


III 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

14. Prc^ammes in agriculture and allied fields of development in the 
Third Plan entail a very considerable expansion in personnel. The 
necessary training facilities were developed to a large extent during the 
Second Plan, so diat in most fields the demands at present anticipated are 
expected to be met with only a small increase in the facilities available. 
However, the possibility of the total demands under different heads 
increasing as the Plan proceeds has to be kept in view. Tables 6 and 7 
below show ’ the additional requirements of agricultural and allied 
personnel during the Third and Fourth Plans as at present estimated and 
the programme for expanding training facilities during the I'hird Plan: 
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Table 6: Estimated additional requirements of agricultural and allied 

personnel 



numbers |. 

Third 

Fourth 


in position 
in 

Plan 

Plan 


additional 

additional 


1960-61 

require¬ 

ments 

require¬ 

ments 

agricultural graduates .... 

14000 

20000 

30000 

veterinary graduates 

5000 

6800 

7000 

dairy technologists 

degree 

52 

625 

1150 

diploma 

OC 

C 

tr. 

975 

TT50 

forestry 

forest officers 

1100 

480 

600 

rangers 

3000 

1520 

1900 

fisheries 

administrative and statistical 

personnel 
fishery engineers 

460 

1475 1 


J 50 

240 1 

^ 2410 

fishing boat personnel 

120 

250 1 

technical shore personnel 

50 

170 ^ 

1 


Table 7: Additional training facilities in the Third Plan 




1960-61 



1965-66 



institu¬ 

tions 

intake 

outturn 

institu¬ 

tions 

intake 

outturn 

agriculture colleges. 

53 

4600 

2300 

57 

6200 

4500 

veterinary colleges ■ 

17 

1300 

1200 

19 

1460 

1350 

dairy technological 
institutions 

5 

no 

too 

7 

170 

154 

fisheries institutes . 

2 

50 

50 

3 

80 . 

75 


15. Agriculture .—Besides the addition of 4 new agricultural colleges 
during the Third Plan, post-graduate courses are to be established in 5 
existing agricultural colleges. For the training of farmers’ sons, on the 
lines of the vocational agricultural school at Manjri in Maharashtra, 50 
new institutions are to be set up. During the Second Plan an Agri¬ 
cultural University was established in Uttar Pradesh, and furAer 
proposals for setting up a few other Agricultural Universities are at 
present being examined. Agricultural Universities aim at bringing 
together a number of related fields of study, such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, veterinary science, dairying, basic sciences and humanities, 
and at integrating teaching with research and extension work. To secure 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers for agricultural collies, 
training wings are proposed to be set up at selected institutions. A 
Staff Ckillt^ for agricultural personnel in the senior and middle grades 
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is also to be established. The scheme of post-graduate fellowships will 
be extended during the Third Plan. 

16. Animal husbandry and veterinary science.—Facilities for post¬ 
graduate education in veterinary science are to be developed at Izatnagar. 
To provide training in extension methods in animal husbandry, exten¬ 
sion wings are to be attached to all veterinary colleges with provision for 
practical training at livestock demonstration farms. 

17. Dairying.—Dairy development is a relatively new field in which 
only small numbers of trained persons are at present available. Facilities 
for training at the diploma level exist at Anand, Bangalore, Bombay, 
Karnal and Naini. They will also be developed at Haringhata in West 
Bengal. The Agricultural Research Institute at Anand will be developed 
into a degree college. Dairy technologists are being trained at the Central 
College of Dairying at Kamal. Short-term inservice training programmes 
as well as courses in dairying for the Master’s degree and special refresher 
courses are to be organised at the National Dairy Researcli Institute. 

18. Forestry.—In recent years there has been aj)preciable increase in 
training facilities for forest officers at Dehradun and for rangers both at 
Dehradun and at Coimbatore. The training facilities at the existing 
institutions will be augmented further with a view to meeting increased 
demand on account of Third Plan programmes. 

19. Fisheries.—During the Third Plan, a Central Institute of Fisheries 
Educatio.i will be established at Bombay for providing training in all 
aspects of fisheries, including extension, statistics, marketing, etc. An 
institute of fisheries operatives will also Ik; set up at Ciodiin. The exist¬ 
ing Central Institutes for Inland Fisheries at Calcutta and for Marine 
Fisheries at Mandapam will be expanded. 

20. Soil conservation.—In relation to the large soil conservation pro¬ 
gramme included in the Third Plan, the existing training facilities will 
need to be substantially strengthened, especially for extension personnel 
and field workers. The Plan at present providra for doubling the intake 
capacity of the training centre at Dehradun from SO to 60, and increase 
in the capacity of the four existing research-cum-training centres at Kotah, 
Hazaribagh, Ooucamund and Bellary from 240 to 400. Some of the 
agricultural colleges also have plans for providing training in soil conser¬ 
vation. 

21. Community development.—By October, 1963, the community 
development programme will have been introduced throughout the 
country. The programme now serves 8100 development blodks out of a 
total of about 5000. Having r^rd to the shortages existing at the end 
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of the Second Plan in certain categories, estimates of requirements for the 
Third Plan are as follows: 


Table 8 : Estimated additional requirements of personnel for community 
development programmes* 


number 


gram sevaks (village level workers) . '. 21689 

gram sevikas (women village level workers). 7869 

extension officer 

agriculture. 2081 

cooperation . ........ 2648 

animal husbandry ....... 3494 

rural industries. 3712 

panchayats. 3677 

overseers ............ 2915 

social education organisers 

men. 1868 

women.3741 


With the introduflion of Pancliayati Raj, arrangements for the training 
ol non-officials at training institutes, training camps, seminars, etc. are 
being develojied further. 


22. Cooperation.—\n the course of the .Second Plan, there has been 
considerable e.\pan.sion in the facilities for training in cooperation. In 
1960, there were in all (52 institutions for training junior cooperative 
personnel, 1 .S institutions for intermediate grades of personnel, and a 
college at Poona for senior personnel. For training non-officials in the 
cooperative movement, including office bearers and members of coopera¬ 
tive societies. 368 training units were sponsored by the All-India Coopera¬ 
tive Union. The training programmes for the Third Plan are described 
in the Chajjter on Coojteration. 

IV 

Education, Health a.nd Social Welfare 

23. Education.—"Yhe programme for education in the Third Plan 
involves an increase of about 61 per cent in the number of trained 
teachers in primary schools about 81 per cent in middle schools and about 
40 per cent in secondary schools. With the completion of this programme, 
the proportion of trained teachers in each of these categories will rise 
only to about 75 per cent. Facilities for formal training are, therefoie, 
being supjjlemented by further arrangements for refresher courses and 
inservice training. 

24. Throughout the Second Plan there has been considerable shortage 
of teachers in science and in crafts. Four regional colleges are being estab¬ 
lished during the Third Plan with the object specially of training teachers 
in science and in special subjects. In universities and colleges also there 


*Exclu$ive of Block Development Officers and health personnel. 
23 P.C.-12. 
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will be a large demand for science teachers. It is reckoned that of about 
27,000 additional teachers in colleges required during the Third Plan, 
about 17,000 will be for science. Similarly, the expansion of technical 
education in the Third Plan will call for as many as 9000 additional 
teachers for engineering colleges and polytechnics. Various emergency and 
short-term measures are being taken to meet shortages of teachers until 
sufficient nitmbers become available in the ordinary course, but the situa¬ 
tion is likely to remain difficult throughout the Third Plan, and, in some 
fields, greater use could be made of part-time and other professional 
personnel. 

25 . Facilities for training instructors in crafts for industrial training 
institutes and centres have been greatly expanded during the Second 
Plan. There are at present four central training institutes with a total 
capacity of about 550 . The capacity of these institutes will now be 
increased to over 1000 and along with the three new institutes, which it 
is proposed to set up, the total cajiariiy will increase to about 1800 out¬ 
turn during the Plan period being about 8000 . 

26 . Health and medical personnel.—for carrying out the Third Plan 
programmes, health and medical personnel, specially in ancillary categories 
such as nurses, midwives and health visitors will fall short of retpiirements. 
In Table 9 below proposals for increase in training facilities during the 
Third Plan are set out along with the position existing at the end of the 
Second Plan. 

Table 9 : Additional training facilities for health and medical personnel 


instimtions 

1960-61 

intake 

outturn institutions 

1965-66 

intake 

outturn 

doctors . 

57 

5800 

3200 

75 

8000 

4830 

nurses • 

250 

4000 

2800 

350 

6200 

4500 

auxiliary nurse-mid¬ 
wives,'midwives 

420 

5200 

4000 

550 

9100 

7000 

health visitors ■ 

30 

650 

375 

50 

850 

500 

sanitary inspectors . 

28 

2250 

2250 

38 

2850 

2850 

pharmacists 

10 

550 

480 

15 

1450 

1270 

In addition to the programmes above, the Plan also provides for increase 
in admissions each year to dental colleges from 280 to 400 . Four new 


dental colleges will be set up and 10 existing institutions expanded. A 
problem which calls both for the rapid expansion of post-graduate educa¬ 
tion and for various short-term measures, is the shortage of teachers in 
medical colleges which is at present estimated at about 2000 and is likely 
to increase further. 
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27 . Family planning.—Knothtr important field in which it is. urgent 
•ao secure additional personnel is family planning. To make family plan¬ 
ning services available much more widely than at present, it is essential 
to provide the necessary family planning services .at primary health 
centres. Large numbers of women workers and others have to be recruit¬ 
ed and trained. Tlie programmes which have been drawn up are likely 
lo be inadequate and should be considered further. 

28 . Social ruelfare.—ln welfare programmes such as are undertaken in 
community development blocks, tribal development blocks and welfare 

•extension projects, frequently there are .shortages of trained women 
workers. Welfare work among women and children, particularly in rural 
areas, has to be undertaken in the face of obvious difficulties, and workers 
have to be specially selectetl and trained. For attracting a sulficient num¬ 
ber of women "to take up such vocations as those of gram sevikas, nurses, 
liealth visilors. leathers and child welfare workers (bal sevikas) special 
attention should be given to working conditions, jirovision of residential 
acconnnodation, facilities for transport and opjiortiinities for work with 
' vohniiary organisations like tnahila rnandals. 

V 

Administration, .Statistics and Teciinicai, Assistance 

25 ). Adiiiinisiratwe The requirements of administrative 

jier.sonnel have increa.sed steadily in recent years. It is indeed inevitable 
that each Plan should not only lead to substantial increase in the numbers 
needed, but should also place challenging burdens and responsibilities on 
the administrative as well as tethnical services. Thus, over the past 
decade, the authorised slrengih of the Indian Administrative Service has 
risen fioni about 1200 to well over 2000 . In the Third Plan, the net 
aihlitional retpiirements for the Indian Atlministrative Service are estimat¬ 
ed at 100 . Much larger increases are to be expected in the State Admin¬ 
istrative Services who.se responsibilities have already gi’own and. will 
increase further with the development of Panchayati Raj institutions. The 
retpiirements of administnitive personnel at dilferent lev'els in the States 
are at present being studied. Along w'ith these, a review is being under¬ 
taken of the existing arnmgements for training and supervision and titiier 
aspects on w'hich the quality of administrative personnel depends to a 
! large extent.: 

. 80 . Facilities for the training of administrators have been developetl 
at the National Academy of Administration at Miissoorie, the Adminis¬ 
trative Stalf College at Hyderabad and the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration in Delhi. .Some State Governments have set up their own 
institutions for the training of the State admini.strative and executive 
services. To assist personnel engaged in deselopment in the States it is 
also proposed to w'ork out a programme for training in the fieki of econo- 
imic and social planning. It is proposed to establish tw’o All-India Insti- 
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tutes of Management for the training of higher managerial personneF 
required for industrial undertakings, both in the public and in the private- 
sectors. 

SI. Statistical personnel.—There has been considerable expansion iU' 
the demand for personnel with statistical training. Over the period of 
the Second Plan, the number of persons with statistical training and 
backgiound employed with tlie ('.entral and State Governments has- 
increased from about 4000 to 10 , 000 . I'hc additional requirements for the- 
Third Plan are estimated at about (> 000 . There will also be increased 
requirements in private industry and commerce. The Indian Statistical' 
Institute at Galcutta, which is an ‘institution of national importance’ 
under the Act passed by Parliament in 1959 , has introduced a four-year 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Statistics ami a further two-year 
course for the degree of Master of Statistics. The Institute also provides- 
for specialised professional courses and for post-graduate researdi ilegiees. 
The Cjentral Statistical Organisation conducts inservite training (ourses 
for statistical officers working in the Central Ministries and in the States- 
at senior and iniermetliate levels and also for junior Government person¬ 
nel, besides imparting training in offitial statistics to batthes of students- 
from the Indian Statistical Institute. Training cotnses in their special 
fields are being provided by the Institute of Agricultural Statistics, the 
All-India Institute ol Hygiene and Public Health, the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and the Forest Researdi Institute, Dehradun. State Statistical: 
Bureaus arrange courses for in-service training for State statistical person¬ 
nel at the intermediate and junior levels like district statistical officers,, 
progress assistants in community development blocks and other field stall. 

32 . Technical rts.v/sfrtmc.— Technical assistance schemes under the- 
United Nations, Colombo Plan, the I'echnical Oioperation Agreement 
’with the U.S.A. and arrangements for training with a number of other 
countries such as IJ..S.S.R., France, Netherlands, etc., and with foreigm 
universities and Foundations have provided valuable opportunities for 
training over a large range of specialised and advanced fields of study, 
and several thousands of Intlians have profitetl from them. In turn, to- 
the extent possible, India has endeavoured to share its training facilities, 
with other countries. An effort has also been made to meet such requests, 
as have been received for trained personnel from India. I’o derive the 
maximum benefit from the various technical assistance programmes under 
which facilities are made available to India, it is essential that the gaps in 
personnel which are at present anticipated should be precisely identified! 
and the selection of trainees ami the scope of the training to be provided 
should be determined on the basis of careful study of requirements over 
the period of the Third and tlie Fourth Plans. In turn, in augmenting; 
her own training facilities and in building up cadres of trained workeis» 
due account should be taken of the demands from other countries which. 
India may be called upon to meet in different fields in the coming years.. 



CHAPTER XU 


na'fural resources 
1 

INTROUI'CTION 

^)NDJiK its terms ol reterence, the Planning Commission was rc(|uired 

(i) make an assessment ol the material, capital and human 

Resources ol the country including technical personnel and 
investigate the possibilities ol augmenting such of these 
resources as are found to be deficient in relation to the 
nations requirements, and 

(ii) formulate a Plan lor the most eftcctive and balanced utilisa* 

tion of the country’s resources. 

Accordingly, the Tirst Five Year Plan presented an account of the land, 
'water, mineral and energy resources of the country on the basis of infor¬ 
mation then available. It drew attention to the main problems in each 
field and set out programmes for further surveys and investigations. It 
also offered suggestions for strengthening the organisations responsible 
for these surveys, providing them with personnel and equipment, and 
e.\panding programmes of training. 

Over the past few years organisations dealing with the survey and 
utilisation of natural resources, such as the Indian Council ol Agricul- 
itural Research, the Central AVater and Power Commission, Ctntral Board 
of Irrigation and Power, Geological Survey of India, Oil and Natural Gas 
•Commission, Indian Bureau of Mines, Survey of India, Forest Research 
Institute, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and its National Laboratories have been greatly ex¬ 
panded and have undertaken a series of new surveys and investigations. 
These surveys have resulted in a fuller assessment of the country's natural 
•resources bringing to light the gaps in information relating to these re¬ 
sources as also their deficiencies in relation to the nation’s future require- 
«aents. 

2. The objective of planning is to raise the standard of living of the 
people as a whole. The attainment of this objective involves the dere- 
Sopment on scientific lines of the nation’s natural and human tesources. 
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Expanded demand for natural resources and materials has led to- 
technological developments which have in part overcome limitations < 
and thus increased the supply of resources. The dynamic forces 
at work in creating shifts in the demand for and supply of natural 
resources necessitate their continuous study as well as reformulation of 
policies relating to them. Natural resources must be looked at in a 
coordinated manner and their investigation and utilisaKon planned for 
long-term needs. The extent to which resources have been studied and 
possibilities established ahead of needs is an important factor determin¬ 
ing the rate at which the economy can grow. 


With the fonnulaiion of the 'I hiid Five Year Plan, the stage has 
reached when, as a necessary condition of well-conceived long-term 
plans, a comprehensive view needs to be taken of the extent and quality 
of the information available in resp.eci ol the country’s main natural 
resources. 'I'hc principal gaps which exist, the surveys required in this 
connection, and the further steps needed in relation to specific long- 
range objectives, siuh as irrigation, power, steel, coal, oil .md minerals, 
land use and forest re.sources have to be identified. As stated earlier, 
over the next 1,5 years, poindation may increase by about 187 million. 
Increase in labour force is reckoneil at about 70 million, of whom some 
two-thirds must be absorbed outside agriculture. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of the greatest importance that a high rate of economic growth 
is achieved and sustained during this period. Her natural resources- 
give India a large potential for agricultural and industrial production, 
and their rapid development is an essential condition for the achieve¬ 
ment over the next two or three Plan periods, of a self-reliant and self- 
sustained economy which can provide to the mass of the people continu¬ 
ally rising living standards and opportunities for gainful employment. 
The long-term goals in national and per capita incomes and the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture, irrigation and power, and the provisional 
targets suggested earlier for industries like steel, aluminium, coal, oil 
refining, fertilisers, cement and others can only be achieved in time if 
the nature and extent of the mitural resources of the country :!nd the 
essential requirements concerning their development are assessed and the 
necessary steps taken well in advance. For balancd development, it is- 
equally necessary to assess availabilities, requirements and possibilities 
in relation to each of the principal regions within the country. 

4 . In the chapters on Irrigation and Power, Forests, Industries,. 
Minerals and others, an attempt has been made to indicate the main 
directions in which further efforts are needed to ascertain more fully the 
resources of the country and the measures required for their more rapid' 
development. The object of the present Chapter is to set the problenii 
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of assessing and developing natural resources in the context of the Third 
and subsequent Plans and to explain briefly some of the implications in 
this respect of the growth of population and of intensive and large- 
scale industrialisation. 

A unit for Natural Resources has been recently set up in the Planning 
Commission for studying problems relating to the assessment and deve¬ 
lopment of natural resources and assisting the various agencies engaged 
in the survey and investigation of these resources in linking up their 
work closely with the requirements of the rapidly growing economy, and 
generally, helping in securing a common approach in various related 
fields. This unit will be strengthened as its work develops. In collabora¬ 
tion with other Organisations, it is hoped to arrange for coordinated 
studies of natural resources on a continuing basis, to specify gaps in the 
existing information, particularly from the aspect of long-term develop¬ 
ment, and to suggest suitable policies and measures for giving effect to 
them. Against this background, it is proposed briefly to review recent 
developments and to indicate the problems that lie ahead in relation to 
the development of the land, water, mineral, energy and other resources 
of the country. 


11 

Land Resources 

5 . The most important natural resource of the country is land, 
which is the base for agricultural production. While population grows, 
the land surface is fixed, and of this only a certain proportion is avail¬ 
able for cultivation. Several aspects of the problem need to be studied. 
Through irrigation and other measures of agricultural development, the 
productivity of land can be considerably increased. It is necessary to 
ascertain the extent to which land now lying waste can become avail¬ 
able for cultivation. Increasing population also means withdrawal of 
areas now under farms for building houses. Development of communi¬ 
cations such as roads, railways, and airways may take up fertile land. 
Owing to rapid urbanisation and growth of large cities land is needed 
for parks and open spaces. Irrigation dams may submerge fertile areas. 
Industrial plants and other establishments also require substantial 
areas. In all these developments wherever fertile land can be saved 
efforts should be made to do so. This indicates the need for a compre- 
'hensive inventory of land and for greater refinement in land classifica¬ 
tion and continuous attention to land use. 

6 . Land utilisation.—The total geographical area of India is about 
806 million acres, of which reporting area is about 721 million aaes 
and net area sown is about 318 million acres. The broad features of 
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the present pattern of land utilisation and that anticipated by the end 
of the Third Plan are set out in the Table below: 

Table 1: Land utilisation in 1965-6fi 

(area in tnilli:>n acres) 



1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

total reporting area. 

720 0 

721 -0 

721-0 

forests . 

125-6 

131 0 

I32-f> 

land under miscellaneous tree crops and groves 

1.^-9 

14-0 

15-0 

permanent pastures and other grazing lands . 

28-4 

32 0 

32 0 

culturable waste ...... 

54-8 

470 

40-0 

barren and uncultivated land and land put to non- 
agricultural use. 

ii 8-7 

114*0 

114 0 

fallow lands other than current fallows 

30 9 

280 

26-0 

current fallows. 

29-5 

28-0 

25-5 

net area sown. 

318-2 

327 0 

335-0 

area sown more than once. 

44-4 

51-5 

67-0 

gross area sown ....... 

362-6 

378-5 

402-0 

Availability per head of cultivafjle land in 

India is 

about 0-82 acres 

as against ()-42 in U.K., 0 48 in Germany, 0T7 

in Japan, 0 50 

in China, 

2'68 in U.S.A. and 2'59 in U.S.S.R. 


>■ 



7. Soil SMn/eys.—Until recently knowledge of soils in different parts 
of the country was inadequate and the necessary organisation for soil 
surveys had not been established. Appraisal of soil resources, involving 
survey and classification of soils provides the basis for assessing their 
potentialities as well as their limitations for effective exploitation and 
rational land use. The main object of soil surs'cys is to classify and 
paap out the various types of soils, to know soil differences, and to 
coordinate knowledge of soils with a view to laying down standards of 
nomenclature, etc. With the aid of these surveys it becomes possible to 
prepare schemes for the better use of land and to plan for soil conser* 
vation and irrigation and drainage works. In 1955 an all-India soil 
survey' scheme was initiated at the Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute with a view to carrying out reconnaissance soil surveys leading to 
correlation of soils of different regions. Soil correlation work involves 
classification and laying down of nomenclature of soils on a uniform 
basis and also tile preparation of soil survey reports and soil maps. In 
the field of soil surveys, State Governments are specially concerned with 
aspects relating to agriculture, fqrestry, irrigation, drainage, soil conser¬ 
vation, etc. Since there are common soil problems covering more than 
one State and all States do not have their own soil survey organisations, 
with a view to coordinating work on soils, it was felt that the best 
course would be to set up laboratories on a regional basis for the four 
major soil groups occuring in India, namely, (1) at Delhi, fur the 
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Alluvial Soil Regidn, (2) at Poona (now at Nagpur) for the Bhick Soil 
Region, (3) at Kharagj>ur (now at Calcutta) for the Red and Lateiite Soil 
Region I, and (4) at Bangalore for the Red and Laterite Soil Region 
II. Three years after its inception, the scheme was integrated with the 
scheme for soil and land use planning drawn up by the Central Soil 
Conservation Board for the purpose of soil and land use survey in the 
■catchment areas of six major river valley projects, namely. Machkund, 
Hirakud, Chambal, Bhakra Nangal, Kosi and Damodar, totalling about 
78,000 stpiare miles. Surveys in the catchment areas aim at classifving 
lands into capability classes essentially from the point of view' of adopt¬ 
ing soil conservation measures with a view' to minimising soil erosion, 
preserving the top soil for cultivation and preventing sediment flowing 
into storage reservoirs, and thus increasing their life. Soil conser¬ 
vation work in. the catchment areas involves detailed surveys in agri¬ 
cultural lands and reconnaissance surveys in other areas. The total 
area to be surveyed is about 500,000 square miles. By the beginning 
of 1901, an area of about 18,000 stpiare miles had been covered by both 
detailed and reconn a is.sa nee surveys undertaken through the all-India 
scheme. Of this area, about .3000 square miles fall within the catch¬ 
ment areas of the river valley projects. Soil survey organisations in 
the States have surveyed about 50,000 square miles. Under the all- 
India programme, about 2.3,000 square miles are to be surveyed during 
the Third Plan. 

8 . Survey of wastelands.—Agricultural production can be stepped up 
through extension of area under cultivation by cultivating waste lands, 
double cropping of single crop areas, and other measures of intensive 
farming. There is considerable scope for extending the gross area 
sown by double cropping. It is anticipated that the area sown more 
than once might increase from about 52 million acres in 1960-61 to 
about 67 million acres by 1965-66. According to the available land uti¬ 
lisation statistics the area under culturable waste in 1955-56 amounted 
to about 55 million acres. In June 1959, the Government of India 
constituted a Committee to make a survey of land classified as 
“other uncultivated land excluding fallow lands” and “fallow lands 
other than current fallows” and to locate areas where large blocks of 
land are available for reclamation and resettlement. The Committee 
has completed its survey of seven States. In these, the area of wraste- 
land available for cultivation in blocks of 250 acre or more is reckoned 
at nearly a million acres. The Committee’s findings regarding the pre 
sent statistics of wastelands are of considerable importance. On the 
whole the existing data are not sufficiently reliable, and lands classified 
as culturable waste at the time of settlement often continue to be 
showm as such in the revenue records long after they have come under 
cultivation. In the view of the Committee, the mere collection of sta¬ 
tistics under the head ‘culturable waste’ can serve little purpose and 
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detailed information should be available about the types of wastelands- 
in each State, the ownership of such lands, their availability in sizeable 
blocks and the cost of reclamation measures. The Committee has, 
therefore, recommended that rapid reconnaissance surveys should be 
conducted for collecting such information. 

9. To sum up, there are large gaps in the information at present 
available regarding land resources. To secure quick results it is neces¬ 
sary that land surveys using photogrammetric techniques (aerial photo¬ 
graphs) should be undertaken, and data on land use, land improve¬ 
ment, reclamation of water-logged, saline and alkaline lands and pro¬ 
ductivity, should be collected in a systematic manner with a view to 
drawing up further plans. 


Ill 

Forest Resources 

10. Out of the total gcograpliical area of l-2{j million square miles, 
about 274,000 square mi'les or about 21'8 per cent of the area consists 
of forests. Due to variations in climatic conditions and differences in 
altitude a large variety of natural vegetation ranging from temperate to 
tropical is found in the forests of India. Forests may be classified as 
follows: 


Table 2; Classification of forests 


percentage 

temperate forests 


coniferous ..3 

broad-leaved.4 

tropica! forests 

deciduous.8o 

evergreen.I2 

others .. i 


11. The productivity of India’s forests can be greatly increased. 
Forests are ampng the few renewable resources in nature which, if 
properly managed, could go on yielding at undiminished rate and for an 
indefinite period. There is shortage of timber and fire-wood, of raw 
materials for drugs, paper and pulp and of fodder for cattle. 

12. Wood and other forest products are basic raw materials essential 
for industrial development. In the past no proper appraisal of local 
forest resources was made and products such as paper or pulp, plywood, 
tannin, etc., were freely imported. With a view to developing such 
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industries in the country, an appraisal of the position of such raw 
materials is a matter of importance. The consumption of industrial 
wood in India is as 'low as O G eft. per capita per year as against I6‘0 eft. 
in France and 13-4 eft. in Ja|>an. India’s present requirements of 
industrial wood ainuunt to 4'5 mililon tons and are estimated to be more 
than 9 million tons in 1975. As regards firewood resources, in the 
ordinary course, a demand of 100 million tons is anticipated by 1975. 

13. It is essential that a sustained increase in production should be 
secured from year to year through intensive development schemes, 
including selection of high yield areas, planting of quick-growing species, 
introduction of improved logging and processing techniques, develop¬ 
ment of communications anti more generally, the linking of forest 
develojiment with specific schemes of inilustrial development to be 
undertaken over the next few years. While the requirements and supplies 
of industrial wood are still more or less balanced, it is considered that 
over the next 10 or 15 years unless special stejis are taken, acute 
shortages might be exjieriented. This calls for measures lor the intensi¬ 
fication of production, development of hill forests, improved utilisation 
of low grade timbers, economy in ftiel wootl constimption and systematic 
surveys of forest resources in relation to specific industriei. It is also 
necessary to undertake :i survey of forest lands, indicating areas which 
are badly erodetl, those lit for natural regeneration and tho.se where 
planting shoukl be undertaken. In some areas, specially in Central and 
South India, there are natural forests with trees which have only fuel 
value. These areas can be covered with valuable planted forests. There 
is need too for obtaining data regarding forest resources in inacce.ssible 
areas. 


IV 

Water Resources 

14. Water resources may be divided broadly into surface water and' 
underground water. Their development has to be viewed in relation 
to the need to increase the productivity of land through irrigation, 
flood control, drainage and other means and also to domestic and' 

industrial requirements. 

• 

15. Surface water—The annual rainfall over the entire country 
represents something more than 3000 million acre-feet of water. Of this 
amount, about 1000 million acre-feet are lost immediately due to evapora¬ 
tion and roughly 650 million acre-feet seep into the soil, leaving 1350 
million acre-feet to flow into the river systems. The entire surface 
flow cannot be utilised because topography, flow characteristics, climate 
and soil conditions impose limits on usability. It has bften estimated 
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that oply 450 million atre-teet can be harnessed for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion. Progress in aciual utilisation is as follows: 

Table 3: Surface water utilisation for irrigation 

million as percent as percent 





acre-feet 

of usable 
flow 

of total 
flow 

up to 1951 .... 



76 

17 

6 

■up to 1960-61 

• 

• 

120 

27 

9 

■up to 1965-66 (anticipated) 


. 

160 

36 

12 


1(5. Underground water.—Ol the 050 million acre-feet of water that 
seep down annually into the soil, about 350 million, acre-feet get 
absorbed in the top layers, thereby contributing to soil moisture which 
is essential for the growth of vegetation. The remaining 300 million 
acre-feet percolate down into (lorous strata and represent the annual 
enrichment of underground water. The total storage underground at 
any particular time may be several times this amount, but it can be 
assessed only if a country-wide investigation is undertaken. 'I'he actual 
utilisation of underground water at present is less than 20 per cent of the 
annual enrichment. Over the past eight years, through a series of 
ground-water exploration projects, efforts have been made to establish 
areas favourable to’the sinking of tube-wells. For the Third Plan, a 
project including 500 exploratory borings has been accepted. With a 
\view to facilitating the work of exploration and reducing the need for 
'large-scale drilling, it is also proposed to carry out geophysical investiga¬ 
tions. In peninsular India such investigations would quickly determine 
(the depth of the bed rock and are likely to give first indications of 
ground-water availability. A survey programme is also in hand in 
Andhra Pradesh for localising areas of underground water where filter 
points for extraction of water can be successfully drilled. 

17. Utilisation.—The major use of water is for irrigation and hydro- 
power generation, but water is also used for public water supply, 
■industrial and navigation purposes. Water supply for irrigation can be 
■obtained both from surface and underground resources. 

18. The Central Water and Power Commission initiated in 1954 a 
study of diS^nt basins in the country for assessing the ultimate 
potential of major and medium irrigation projects. For purposes of 
■this study the country was divided into five principal zones covering 
groups of river basins, and for each river basin the topography, rainfall, 
sntensity of cultivation, possible storage sites, irrigable areas, reservoir 
■capacity and other relevant factors were examined. Studies ki respect of 
€our zones ore almost complete, while the fifth has still to be taken up. 
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A preliminary assessment places the irrigation potential of major and. 
medium projects at 100 million acres (gros.s) distributed as follows: 


Table 4: Irrigation potential of major and medium projects 


zone T : 

West-fliiwing rivers (covering river basins in Kerala, 
Mysore and Maharashtra Slates and the basins of Tapti, 
Narmada & others) ....... 

irrigation potential- 
(million acres) 

to 

zone 2 : 

East-flowing rivers (covering the basins of Tambrapt- 
rani, Vaigai, Cauveri, Mahanadi, Gi'davari, Krishna, 
Pennar and others) ....... 

33 

zone 3 : 

Indus basin ........ 

13 

zone 4 : 

Ganga basin (covering Chambal, Jamuna, Rumganga, 
Tons, Gomti, Sone, Ganga and its tributaries) . 

41 

ziine 5 : 

Brahmaputra basin ....... 

3 


total . 

too 


The net area irrigated Ity major and medium projects at the end of 
the Second Plan is about 31 million acres. 

19. The first compiehensive atteinjjt towards assessment of the minor 
irrigation potential was made in 195.5 by the Minor Irrigation Committee 
set up by the .Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Similar studies were 
later initiatetl by the Minor Irrigation Team of the C^ommittec on Plan 
Projects. Some State Governments have also initiated minor irrigation 
surveys. A tentative appraisal ol the data from the.se surveys indicates 
that the total ultimate irrigation potential of minor irrigation |>rojcits^ 
may be about 75 million acres (gims). 

20. It will be seen that there is considerable scope for increasing the 
ratio of irrigated area to cultivated area. By realising the entire poten¬ 
tial for irrigation of 175 million acres (gross) over the next 20-25 years (by 
which time the cultivated area may increase to about 350 million acres) 
the proportion of irrigated lands may perhaps rise to 50 per cent. Corres¬ 
pondingly, the amount of water utilised may go up to 350-400 million 
acre-feet or 60 per cent of the annual supply from both surface and under¬ 
ground sources. That will leave adequate quantities of water for meeting 
public supply, industrial needs and the requirements of thermal power 
generation the demand for which is likely to rise steadily. 

21. Industrial usc.5.—The major uses of water in industry are for cool¬ 
ing, processing and boiler feed. Industrial needs of water me increasing 
rapidly. Hence the need to pay attention to methods of conservation and 
re-use of water in industries has become urgent. Most of the water used 
for industrial purposes is renewable in the sense that it becomes available 
for re-use if properly reconditioned. 

22. One of the important problems associated with industriali.sation 
and urbanisation is the pollution of available water supplies, specially 
livers, by industrial effluents and trade waste. This leads, amongst others,. 
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'to mortality of fish and contamination of drinking water. Proper disposal 
of these’ wastes is difficult and costly. The problems which arise in this 
connection are being studied by the All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, the Indian Council of Medical Research and the Public 
Health Engineering Research Institute. There is need for coordinated 
surveys and experimental work. These should cover analysis of effluents, 
data on extent of pollution caused by them, development of methods lor 
their treatment and preparation of standards to which ihey should con¬ 
form, before they can be discharged into rivers. 

VI 

Fisheries 

23. Inland fisheries—Kivers and their tributaries, canals, lakes, reser¬ 
voirs, tanks and ponds with perennial water supply constitute a rich 
potential source of inland fisheries. Out of 1-4 million tons of annu.nl 
•catch about 300,000 tons are from inland water. Tn the first Plan over 
a million acres of inland waters were surveyed and 68,000 acres reclaimed. 
In the Second Plan about 340,000 acres of inland waters have been surveyed 
and an area of 720,000 acres stocked. The Third Plan includes proposals 
for the development of more than 50,000 acres of water area as demonstra¬ 
tion fish farms, 1500 acres for estuarine fish culture and reclamation of 
about 1500—2000 acres of marshy and fallow lands for fish culture. An 
urgent need is a complete survey of waters which do not dry up during 
summer and which can be stocked with fish. An inventory of the existing 
waters as to type, namely, ponds, reservoirs, lakes, rivers, etc. and the areas 
under each type should be prepared. This should be followed by a de¬ 
tailed inventory of the physical, chemical and biological features. When 
this work is completed, it will provide a sound basis for develojiment of 
the inland fisheries resources. 

. 24. Marine fisheries.—OuL of the total fish production of 1-1 million 

tons annually about 11 million tons are marine. Of the marine fisheries, 
4he most important are the mackerel, sardines and prawns. India’s need 
is estimated at about 4 million tons but the production rate is only about 
a quarter of rexjuirements. The sea fisheries generally ex|)l<iiied are con¬ 
fined to 6—10 miles from the cciasi. 

India’s marine fisheries resources have not been properly assessed and 
there is need for a comprehensive survey. The irajiortance of this survey 
is underlined by the fact that the re.sources of the .sea can supplement 
those of the land to a significant extent. 

VII 

Mineral Resources 

25. Minerals jilay an im}>ortant part in the industrial economy of the 
present day—some like coal and mineral oil are sources of energy, others 
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are raw materials for industry, while a few are the ultimate source of 
synthetic substitutes for natural materials like rubber, timber, cotton 
and others. 

The country has fairly abundant reserves (in terms of volume) of coal, 
iron ore and mica, adequate supplies or ores of manganese, titanium and 
aluminium, raw materials for refractories and lime-stone, but there is 
deficiency in ores of copper, lead and zinc. There are no workable 
deposits of tin, nickel, molybdenum and elemental sulphur. Until 
recently, except for Digboi in Assam, ntineral oil was not known to occur 
in other parts of the country. 

26. Coa/.—Coal is India’s most important mineral asset and is the main 
source of cominertial energy. Reserves of coal estimated for seams of 
ihitkness 4 feel and above are of the order of 50,000 million tons, of which 
coking coal accounts for 5T) per cent, or about 2800 million tons. In¬ 
ferred reserves are placed at 80,000 million tons. In addition tltoiu 2073 
million tons of lignite are estimated to be available. 

'J’he coking coal reserves are a matter of concern in future. For every 
ton of steel 2 2 tons of coal arc required. The rapid increase in the out¬ 
put of steel visualised during the next 15 years will increase the demand 
lor coking coal. There is neetl to tonserve carefully the limited reserves 
of coking coal. The position in regard to non-coking coal is not unsatis¬ 
factory, but since the bulk of the resources are ol the h)w grade, economy 
in the consumption of better grade coal is essential. 

'I'he cwerall coal resources ate highly concentrated. About 80 percent 
of the present siq)ply tomes from a groiqr of mines in a 200-mile .section 
of Bihar and \Vest Bengal, thereby making it nece.ssary for toal to be 
hauled over distant es of 400-1400 miles for t tmsumpiion in .Southern and 
Western India. FIforts arc being niatle to increase protlucticrn from coal¬ 
fields outside Bihar anti West Bengal - their production incre.'iscd from 5 7 
million tons in 1951 (16 per cent of the total) tt> 10-2 million tons (20 
per cent of the total) in 1960. By the end of the Third Plan the output 
of coal outside Bihar and IVesi Bengal is expected to incre.ase to about 
28 million tons or 29 per cent.of the total production in the country. 

27. Miveuil oil and natural Next to coal, petroleum and natural 
•gas are major sources of commercial energy'. .So far India has ttot deve¬ 
loped any considerable domestic petroleum supplies. However, intensive 
exploration for oil is under way. New oil wells in A.ssam are expected 
to produce about 2'75 million tons of oil per annum in the initial .stages 
which is likely to increase by the end of the Thiid Plan. Considerable 
•quantities of natural gas are found associated with petroleum in Assam 
and in addition there is non-associated natural gas also. Plans har e been 
•made for utilising the associated natural gas. Recent drilling operations 
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in Cambay and Ankaleswar areas have given encouraging results ;ind tlie 
production from these areas may reach about 2'0 million tons by 1965-66. 

The annual increase in the demand for petroleum products which was 
4-5 per cent doing the last decade is expected to rise to 10—11 percent in 
the current decade. The total demand which was about 7'5 million tons 
in 1960 is expected to rise to over 11 million tons in 1965-66 involving 
a foreign exchange expenditure of over Rs. 50 crores for meeting the deficit 
of 5 million tons by imports. Household requirements (chiefly kerosene 
for lighting) represent about 25 percent of the total con.siimpiion. The 
demand of the transport sector (diesel oil and gasoline) is more than .SO 
percent. The share of industry is about 20 percent mainlv in the form of 
furnace oil. There has been a significant increase in the consumption of 
middle distillates comprising kerosene and diesel oil. 

28. Other Though the principal minci.il regions have 

been ascertained and a broad indication obtained of the potential 
mineral wealth of the country, until recently no detailed investigations 
had been undertaken lor a quantitative and qualitative asses.sment of 
the country’s mineral resources. With the initiation of the planned 
development of the country attention was paid to .systematic and detailed 
surveys and investigations by the Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Bureau of Mines, National Laboratories and .'\tomic Energy Commission 
with a view to a quantitative and (fualitalive a.sses.sment of the reserves 
of the more important minerals and their proper utilisation and the 
adoption of a policy aimed at systematic exploitation of minerals with 
due regard to conservation. As a result of surveys carried out during the 
last ten years, more information is now available of the extent of 
mineral reserves and their quality. Estimated reserves of manganese ore 
have now gone up from 20 million tons to 180 million tons. The 
assessment of sulphur-containing pyrites in Amjor area (Bihar) opens up 
the prospect of meeting a substantial part of demand of sulphur from 
internal production. Reserves of copper ore, iron ore, chromite, bauxite, 
magnesite, gypsum, limestone, lead and zinc, etc. have now been assessed 
arid the gaps between requirements and availability determined. 

The National Laboratories have carried out investigations with a 
view to improving the quality of minerals, making them usable (through 
investigations on the washing of coal, manganese ore, copper ore, etc.), 
finding uses for materials which would otherwise be wasted (as in the 
utilisation of scrap and waste mica) and substituting scarce metals by 
metals available within the country (for instance, nickel-free stainless 
steel and coinage alloys and aluminised steel wires). 

29. The Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 
1948 which was subsequently amended and elaborated in 1957, and the 
rules framed thereunder have brought a measure of uniformity in regard 
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<to leasing of mineral properties and for ensuring systematic development 
of the mineral resources of the country. The Coal Mines Conservation 
and Safety Act, 1952 provides for the adoption and enforcement of 
methods of conservation in regard to coal. 

30. Though in the recent past a considerable amount of work has 
'been done in the study of mineral resources and in assessing reserves 
•in quantitative and qualitative terms in particular areas, in the context 
•of rapid industrial development of the country and the consequent 
increasing demand for mineral raw materials, exploration for and 
investigation of mineral deposits requires to be pursued with greater 
vigour in order to know more fully the minerals available and event¬ 
ually their quality and quantity. The importance that has to be attach- 
-ed to ihis will become clear from the following Table which gives against 
the more important minerals the known reserves, the present production 
.and the present demand thereof. 

Table 5: Production and demand for minerals 




estimated 

present 

current 

mineral 

unit 

reserves 

production 

consumption 

■coal (non-coking) 

million tons 

50000 

37-o'! 

SI-8 

coal (coking) 

million tons 

2800 

14 - 8 / 

lignite . 

million tons 

2073 

negligible 

negligible 

mineral oil 

million tons 

not assessed 

0-2t 

6ot 




i' 3 { 

•manganese ore 

million tons 

180 

1-2 

0-3 

iron ore. 

million tons 

21870 

10-5 

8-0 

■chromite 

million tons 

23 

0 

6 

0-02 

vanadium ore. 

million tons . 

26-7 


, 

tungsten (metal) 

tons 

not assessed 

30 

3-0 

-nickel (metal) 
ilmenite (titanium 

tons 

negligible 


1020 

ore) . 

million tons . 

350 

0-25 

o-oi 

■copper (ore) 

million tons . 

32‘9 

0 . 44 *** 

0 07 (meta!) 

lead ore 

million tons . 

to-7@ 3670 tons (metal) 0'03(metal) 

ibauxite (aluminium 





ore) . 

million tons . 

260 

038 

O-IO* 

■zinc ore 

million tons . 


OOI** 

o-o6** 

gypsum 

million tons . 

1117 

098 

098 

-magnesite 

million tons . 

too 

0-15 

0-14 

■limestone 

million tons*. 

15740 

12-5 

I 2-5 

■phosphatic nodules 

million tons . 

20 

, . 

.. 

^apatite . 

million tons ■ 

087 

0014 

0-22 

tin (metal) 

tons . 

negligible 

, . 

4550 

^graphite 

tons . 

not assessed 

1500 

2500 

•sulphur (element) . 

million tons . 

negligible 

. 

018 

pyrites (40 percent) 

million tons . 

384 

. 

, . 

asbestos . ^ . 

tons 

580000 

I6S3 

30000 

•1959 figures 
••concentrates 



tcrude 

{product 


_ ‘ 





©includes zinc ore also 
25 P.C.-13J 
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However, extensive surveys of individual project sites involving ‘con¬ 
touring, reservoir areas, flow .characteristics, availability of local ‘ con¬ 
struction materials, etc., have to be. undertaken before this potential can 
be more definitely assessed and harnessed. In the Third Plan 64 specific 
project sites are proposed to be investigated. 

Nuclear energy.—For a self-sufficient atomic energy programme an 
adequate supply of fuel material is a prer^uisite. It has been known 
for several decades that in the mohazite sands found on the beaches 
of the Kerala and Madras coasts India has one of tlie largest deposits of 
thorium in the world, containing no less than 200,000 tons of thorium in 
a concentration of over 9%. As a result of the work of the Atomic 
Minerals Division, during the period of the Second Plan an even more 
extensive monazite deposit has been discovered in the State of Bihar which 
contains no less than 300,000 tons of thorium in a concentration of over 
10%. India thus has the largest known • thorium reserves in the world 
equalling in amount the total world reserve of uranium. Several deposits 
of uranium also have been discovered in various parts of the country, which 
are still being proved by drilling. A deposit containing several thousand 
tons of uranium has, however, been established in Bihar and steps are 
being taken to open up a, mine to produce a thousand tons of ore a day. 
Nuclear power plants are expected to make a progressive contribution to¬ 
wards meeting the growing demand for power. 

36. Unconventional sources of energy.—Attempts to convert 'primary 
forms of energy such as solar radiation, wind motion, tidal energy, heat 
of the earth and oceans, etc. are being made in different parts of the 
world. Of the several devices developed so far, solar house heating, solar 
batteries and wind power generators have proved reasonably successful in 
many places. Tidal motion has also been harnessed in some countries. 

In India, work has been done on the development of a solar cooker, 
a solar evaporator and prototype windmills. A great deal of research and 
experimentation and several years of development work go into every 
device meant for catching the energy of the sun, wind or tides in an effi¬ 
cient and economical manner. Research schemes for tapping unconven¬ 
tional sources of energy should be developed. 

IX 

Resources of the Sea 

37. India has a coastline of about 3530 miles, a continental shelf of 
more than 10,000 square miles and a large number of gulfs and bays along 
the coast. This alone indicates the vast possibilities of marine resources 
in the form of marine algae, fish and other edible animals as well as 
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<o leasing of mineral properties and for ensuring systematic dgirelopment 
of the mineral resources of the country. The Coal Mines Conservation 
and Safety Act, 1952 provides for the adoption and enforcement of 
methods of conservation in regard to coal. 

SO. Though in the recent past a considerable amount of wofk has 
1>een done in the study of mineral resources and in assessing reserves 
in quantitative and qualitative terms in particular areas, in the context 
■of rapid industrial development of the country and the consequent 
increasing demand for mineral raw materials, exploration for and 
■investigation of mineral deposits requires to be pursued with greater 
vrigour in order to know more fully the minerals available and event- 
sially their quality and quantity. The importance that has to be attach- 
•ed to this will become clear from the following Table which gives against 
the more important minerals the known reserves, the present production 
and the present demand thereof. 

Table 5: Production and demand for minerals 


mineral 

unit 

estimated 

reserves 

present 

production 

current 

consumption 

•coal (non-coking) 
coal (coking) 

million tons 
million tons 

50000 

2800 

37 ol 
14 - 8 / 

51-8 

lignite . 

million tons 

2073 

negligible 

negligible 

mineral oil 

million tons 

■ not assessed 

o- 2 f 

6'of 

■manganese ore 

million tons 

180 

12 

i- 3 t 

03 

iron ore. 

million tons 

21870 

105 

80 

•chromite 

million tons . 

23 

010 

002 

vanadium* ore. 

million tons . 

26-7 



•tungsten (metal) 

tons 

■ not assessed 

30 

30 

nickel (metal) 

tons . 

negligible 


1020 

■Imenite (titaniu 
ore) . 

million tons . 

350 

0-25 

O'01 

■copper (ore) 

million tons . 

32-9 

o. 44 **e 

O'07 (metal) 

lead ore 

million tons . 

10 - 7 @ 

3670 tons (metal) 0 '03(metal) 

4 >auxite (aluminium 
ore) . 

million tons . 

260 

038 

o-iov 

zinc ore 
gypsum 

million tons . 
million tons . 

1117 

O-OI** 

©■98 

oo6*^ 

O '98 

magnesite 

million tons . 

too 

015 

O'14 

limestone 

million tons . 

IS740 

12 5 

12-5 

•phosphatic nodules 

million tons . 

2-0 


.apatite . 

million tons . 

087 

O'014 

0-22 

4tin (metal) 

tons . 

negligible 

• * 

4550 

'(raphite 

tons 

not assessed 

1500 

2500 

sulphur (element) . 

million tons . 

negligible 

, , 

0 -I 8 

pyrites (40 percent) 

million tons . 

384 

.. 


asbestos 

tons 

580000 

1683 

30000 


^•i 959 figures ^cnide 

••concentrates iproduct 

•••equivalent to 8767 tons of metal 

^includes zinc ore also 
SS PX1-13J : 
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HotVever, extensive surveys of individual project sites involving con¬ 
touring, reservoir areas, flow characteristics, availability of local con¬ 
struction materials, etc., have to be undertaken before this potential can 
be more definitely assessed and harnessed. In the Third Plan 64 specific 
project sites are proposed to be investigated. 

Nuclear energy.—Tor a self-sufficient atomic energy programme an 
adequate supply of fuel material is a prerequisite. It has been known 
for several decades that in the inonazite sands found on the beaches 
of the Kerala and Madras coasts India has one of tlie largest deposiu of 
thorium in the world, containing no less than 200,000 tons of thorium in 
a concentration of over 9%. As a result of the work of the Atomic 
Minerals Division, during the period of the Second Plan an even more 
extensive monazite deposit has been discovered in the State of Bihar which 
contains no less than 300,000 tons of thorium in a concentration of over 
10%. India thus has the largest known thorium reserves in the world 
equalling in amount the total world reserve of uranium. Several deposits 
of uranium also have been discovered in various parts of the country, which 
are still being proved by drilling. A deposit containing several thousand 
tons of uranium has, however, been established in Bihar and steps are 
being taken to open up a mine to produce a thousand tons of ore a day. 
Nuclear power plants are expected to make a progressive contribution to¬ 
wards meeting the growing demand for power. 

36. Unconventional sources of energy.—Attempts to convert primary 
forms of energy such as solar radiation, wind motion, tidal energy, heat 
of the earth and oceans, etc. are being made in different parts of the 
world. Of the several devices developed so far, solar house heating, solar 
batteries and wind power generators have proved reasonably successful in 
many places. Tidal motion has also been harnessed in some countries. 

In India, work has l>een done on the development of a solar cooker, 
a solar evaporator and prototype windmills. A great deal of research and 
experimentation and several years of development work go into evei 7 
device meant for catching the energy of the sun, wind or tides in an effi¬ 
cient and economical ’ manner. Research schemes for tapping unconven¬ 
tional sources of energy should be developed. 

IX 

Resources of the Sea 

37. India has a coastline of about 3530 miles, a continental shelf of 
more than 10,000 square miles and a large number of gulfs and bays along 
the coast. This alone indicates the vast possibilities of marine resources 
in the form of marine algae, fish and other edible animals as well as 
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minerals. Oceans are huge reservoirs of organic material and photosyn¬ 
thesis occurs in them at greater rate than in forests or grasslands. The 
importance ol marine fisheries has already been stressed. Marine algae 
(seaweeds) are a promising source of food which still remains unexploited 
in India. Sea-weeds are also the source of agar, alginates, mucilages 
and iodine. Some of them can be used for making jams, jellies, etc. for 
human consumption. Addition of sea-weeds to cattle feeds in other coun¬ 
tries has proved remarkably beneficial due to the presence of trace elements 
which the farm animals generally lack. Similarly, incorporation of sea¬ 
weed—cowdung compost to soil proved much more beneficial to crops 
than cowdung alone. A preliminary survey conducted by the Central 
Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, indicates that systematic 
exploitation Qf sea-weeds could be quite profitable. There is need for 
a comprehensive survey of the availability of economic sea-weeds on India’s 
coastline and their utilisation. 

S8. Mineral resources from the sea hold considerable promise. Of 
these, the most important is the common edible salt. Its production* in 
1958 was about 4 2 million tons valued at about Rs. 8-5 crores. At pre¬ 
sent very little use is being made of salt bitterns which are a source of 
magnesium chloride, potassium chloride and bromine. Ag-ainst a possible 
quantity of a million tons, only 8000 tons of magnesium salts are recovered. 
Only a few hundred tons of potassium chloride are recovered against a 
possible total of 90,000 tons. Similarly, bromine is recovered to the extent 
of 25-30 tons against a possible total of several thousand tons. The ocean 
is likely to become the major source for sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
bromine and chlorine. A recent development is the po.ssibility of recover¬ 
ing manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper and thorium from nodules that occur 
on the deep sea floor. So far no surveys have been made to estimate the 
mineral resources of the ocean bed. 


X 

Surveys and Programme of Wore 

39. The Survey of India, the Botanical Survey and the Zoological 
Survey have been strengthened under the first two Plans and have 
undertaken extensive surveys in their respective fields. Thus, the Sur¬ 
vey of India has carried out surveys in connection with the multi-pur¬ 
pose river valley projects, oil refineries, coalfields and the lead-zinc 
zones in Rajasthan. The Botanical Survey of India was engaged in 
exploring plant resources of the country. The Zoological Survey has 
been engaged in collecting scientific information regarding animals, fish, 
birds, insects, etc. and its studies are of great importance in the fields of 
public health agriculture and forestry. ^ 
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Cooperation and Planned Development 

In a planned economy pledged to the values of socialism and democracyr 
cooperation should b^onje progressively the principal basis of oig;anisatioi» 
in many branches of j^ronomic life, notably in agriculture and minor irri¬ 
gation, small industry and processing, marketing, distribution, supplie*, 
rural electrification, houji^ng.and construction, and the provision of essen¬ 
tial amenities for local communities. Even in medium and lar^ industries 
and in transport, an increasing range of activities can be undertaken on- 
cooperative lines. The socialist pattern of society implies the creation of 
large numbers of decentralised > units in agriculture, industryand the 
services. Cooperation has the merit of combining freedom and opportu¬ 
nity for the small man with benefit^ of large-scale management and orga¬ 
nisation as well as goodwill and supppft from the community. Thus, a 
rapidly growing cooperative sector, wi^. special emphasis on the needs of 
the peasant, the worker and the consumet; becomes a vital factor for sodai. 
stability, for expansion of employment opportunities and for rapid econo¬ 
mic development. Along with a growing public sector and a private sector 
which functions with responsibility to the community as a whole, the 
influence of cooperation extends far beyond the particular activities orga¬ 
nised on cooperative lines, and gives to the sodal structure and the national 
economy, l^^^ce, direction and a sense of values. 

«ij . ■ 

2. Economic development and social change are equally vital elements- 
in the reconstruction of India’s social and economic structure. Coopera¬ 
tion is one of the prindpal means for bringing about changes of a funda¬ 
mental nature within the economy. As was stated in the Second Five 
Year Plan, in a country whose economic structure has its roots in the 
village, cooperation if HBmething more than a series of activities organised' 
on cooperative lines; basically, its purpose is to evolve a scheme of coopera¬ 
tive comihunity' or^fiiSUion which touches upon all aspects of life. 
Within the rural econdthy,''in particular, cooperation is the primary 
means for raiiihg the Ibvel of'productivity, extendii^ improvements in- 
technology^ and expanding employment so as to secure the basic necessities 
for every Wembe^-of the-tommunity. 

S. At thi^ level of'tHe -village, cooperation implies the development of: 
land and other resbuffseeS afid’VsRidus services in the common interest of . 
the village-as a whole-’ftpd''a?'continuing obligation on the ■part of the. 
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minerals. Oceans are huge reservoirs of organic material and photosyn¬ 
thesis occurs in them at greater rate than in forests or grasslands. The 
importance of marine fisheries has already been stressed. Marine algae 
(seaweeds) are a promising source of food which still remains unexploited 
in India, ika-weeds are also tlie source of agar, alginates, mucilages 
and iodine. Some of them caii be used for making jams, jellies, etc. for 
human consumption. Addition of sea-weeds to cattle feeds in other coun¬ 
tries has proved remarkably beneficial due to the presence of trace elements 
which the farm animals generally lack. Similarly, incorporation of sea¬ 
weed—cowdung compost to soil proved much more beneficial to crops 
than cowdung alone. A preliminary survey conducted by the Clentral 
Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, indicates tliat systematic 
exploitation of sea-weeds could be quite profitable. -There is need for 
a comprehensive survey of the availability of economic sea-weeds on India’s 
coastline and their utilisation. 

01 '. . « . 

38. Mineral resources from the sea hold considerable promise. Of 
these, the most important is the common edible salt. Its production in 
1958 was about 4-2. million tons valued at about ly. -S S crores. At pre¬ 
sent very little use is being made of salt bitterns which are a source of 
magnesium chloride, potassium chloride and bromine. Against a possible 
quantity of a million tons, only 8000 tons of magnesium salts are recovered. 
Only a few hundred tons of potassium chloride are recovered against a 
possible total of 90,000 tons. Similarly, bromine is recovered to the extent 
of 25-30 tons against a possible total of several thousand tons. The ocean 
is likely to become the major source for sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
bromine and chlorine. A recent development is the possibility of recover¬ 
ing manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper and thorium hrom nodules that occur 
on the deep sea floor. So far no surveys have been made to estimate the 
mineral resources of the ocean bed. 


■ ' Surveys and Programme of Work 

39, The Survey of India, the -Botanical Survey and the Zoological 
Survey have been strengthened under the first two Plans and have 
undertaken extensive surveys in their respective fields.. Thus, the Sur¬ 
vey of India has carried out surveys in connection'with the multi-pur¬ 
pose river valley projects, oil refineries, coalfields and the lead-zinc 
zones in Rajasthan. The Botanical Survey of India was engaged in 
exploring plant resources of the country, ^ The Zoological Survey has 
been engaged in collecting scientific informa'tion regarding animals, fish, 
bir^, insects, etc. and its studies are of great imporunce in the fields of 
public health agriculture and forestry. 
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COOPERATION 

Cooperation and Planned Development 

In a planned economy pledged to the values of socialism and democraqr,* 
cooperation should become progressively the principal basis of organisation: 
in many branches of economic life, notably in agriculture and minor irri¬ 
gation, small industry and processing, marketing, distribution, supplier, 
rural electrification, housing and construction, and the provision of essen¬ 
tial amenities for local communities. Even in medium and large industries 
and in transport, an increasing range of activities can be undertaken on.^ 
cooperative lines. The socialist pattern of society implies the creation of 
large numbers of decentralised units in agriculture, industry and the 
services. Cooperation has the merit of combining freedom and opportu¬ 
nity for the small man with benefits of large-scale management and orga¬ 
nisation as well as goodwill and support from the community. Thus, a 
rapidly growing cooperative sector, with special emphasis on the needs of 
the peasant, the worker and the consumer becomes a vital factor for social 
stability, for expansion of employment opportunities and for rapid econo¬ 
mic development. Along with a growing public sector and a private sector 
which functions with responsibility to the community as a whole, the 
influence of cooperation extends far beyond flie particular activities oiga- 
nised on cooperative lines, and gives to the social structure and the national 
economy, balance, direction and a sense of values. 

2. Economic development and social change are equally vital elementa 
in the reconstruction of India’s social and economic structure. Coopera¬ 
tion is one of the principal means for bringing about changes of a funda¬ 
mental nature within the economy. As was stated in the Second Five 
Year Plan, in a country whose economic structure has its roots in the 
village, cooperation is something more than a series of activities organised 
on cooperative Mnes; basically, its purpose is to evolve a scheme of coopera¬ 
tive community organisation which touches upon aM aspects of life. 
Within the rural economy, in particular, cooperation is the primary 
means for raising the level of productivity, extending improvements in- 
technolt^ and expanding employment so as to secure the basic necessities 
for every member of the community. 

3. At the level of the village, cooperation implies the development of 
land and other resources and various services in the common interest of 
the village as a whole and a continuing obligation on the part of the 
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village community towards all its members. It is, therefore, visualised 
that as part of a larger cooperative rural economy, the broad aim of policy 
should be to develop the village as the primary unit of organisation in¬ 
agriculture and in many other economic and social activities which bear 
closely on the welfare of the rural population. At the same time, artisans- 
and others, according to their community of interest, will enter into- 
cooperative associations which seek to serve their special' needs. Pro¬ 
grammes for land reform and for village and small industries, develop¬ 
ment of panchayats and the fundamental emphasis in community develop¬ 
ment on the obligations and functions of the community, all point in- 
tfiese directions. In due course, as the agricultural base is strengthened 
and efforts to diversify the occupational structure of rural areas are inten¬ 
sified, an increasing number of cooperative activities will call for organi¬ 
sation for larger areas. Once the processes of social and economic change- 
gather force and the rural community attains higher levels of skill and 
productivity, cooperation has to meet larger and more complex demands. 
Diverse forms of cooperative organisation will continue to develop in tune 
with new needs and possibilities. 

4. Over the past year, policies for the development of cooperation have- 
been carefully reviewed in relation specially to the programmes for the 
Third Five Year Plan. I'lie conclusions reached regarding the lines along 
which coo]x*rative cretlit and cooperative farming should be organised 
form the basis of progiammes for the Third Plan. The Third Plan 
j)rovide.s for specific progiammes for cooperative credit and supplies, for 
marketing and processing, for consumer cooperatives and for industrial 
and other cooperatives. These are but different directions of activity,, 
each important in itself, yet forming an integral part of a larger effort 
aiming at the development of a growing cooperative sector in India’s 
economy. 

5. For the development of cooperation, the Third Plan provides Rs. 8(F 
crores as against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 34 crores in the Second 
Plan. 


Cooperative Cresit 

6. In November, 1958, in its Resolution on Cooperative Policy, the- 
National Development Council agreed that cooperatives should be- 
organised on the basis of the village community as the primary unit, and 
that responsibility and initiative for social and economic development at 
the village level should be }>Iaced fully on the village cooperative and die 
village panchayat. The cooperative and the panchayat were to be 
regarded as the primary agencies for carrying out the community develt^ 
ment programme which aims at the improvement of all aspects of rural 
life through the efforts of the people. The village a,gricultural plan twin 
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following Statement will show, progress during ihe Second Plan was more 
marked than during the First. 

Progress of primary agricultural credit societies-First and Second Plans 

membership short and 


period 

societies 

(numbers) 

(million 

numbers) 

medium- 

term 

loans 


advanced 
(Rs. crores) 

First Plan 

1950-51 

104998 

4-4 

22-51 

1955-56 

159939 

7-8 

49 -6- 

Second Plan 

1956-57 

. . ■ . 161510 

* 9-1 

67-3 

1957-58 

166543 

IO'2 

96-1 

1958-59 

182905 

II -9 ■ 

125-5 

1959-60 

. . . 203172 

14*4 

169-1 

1960-61 (estimates) . 

. . . , . 210000 

17-0 

200-0 

During the Second Plan, in 

respect of long-term credit, the amount of 

loans outstanding increased 

from about Rs. 13 crores 

to about 

Rs. 34 


crores. 


11. In formulating programmes for the expansion of cooperative cTedit 
during the Third Plan, the main consideration has been to ensure ade¬ 
quate support to the effort to achieve the large agricultural targets set in 
the Plan. The Plan envisages that the membership of primary coopera¬ 
tive societies will increase to about 37 million covering about 60 per cent 
of the agricultural population. The number of societies is expected to 
increase to about 230,000 so as to serve all the villages in the country. 
It is estimated that the total amount of short and medium-term credit 
miy increase to about Rs. 530 crores and that of long-term credit (loans 
outstanding) to about Rs. 150 crores. Statements I and II in the 
Annexure set out briefly the existing position in respect of short and 
medium-term credit and long-term; credit in different Staie.s at the end 
of the Second and Third Plans. 


12. The agricultural programmes in the Third Plan lean heavily oip 
the success of schemes for strengthening the cooperative movement. Ot 
about 160,000 primary societies existing at the end of the First Plan, a 
large proportion were functioning in a dormant or in a poor state. In 
the course of the Second Plan about 42,000 societies were taken up for 
revitalisation. Programmes for the Third Plan provide for the revitali¬ 
sation of about 52,000 primary societies. Revitalisation of the older 
societies which were functioning badly and the further expansion of the 
movement will depend largely on the extent to which primary credit 
societies succeed in increasing their membership, mobilising local savings,- 
improving management and linking credit with marketing and with pro¬ 
duction. These measures are essential for strwigthening the intemaP 
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village community towards all its members. It is, therefore, visualised 
that as part of a larger cooperative rural economy, the broad aim of policy 
should be to develop the village as the primary unit of organisation io 
agriculture and in many other economic and social activities which bear 
closely on the welfare of the rural population. At the same time, artisana 
and others, according to their community of interest, will enter inta 
cooperative associations which seek to serve their special needs. Pro¬ 
grammes for land reform and for village and small industries, develop¬ 
ment of panchayats and the fundamental emphasis in community develop¬ 
ment on the obligations and functions of the community, all point in 
these directions. In due course, as tlie agricultural base is strengthened 
and efforts to diversify the occupational structure of rural areas are inten¬ 
sified, an increasing number of cooperative activities will call for organi¬ 
sation for larger areas. Once the processes of social and economic change 
gather force and the rural community attains higher levels of skill and 
productivity, cooperation has to meet larger and more complex demands. 
Diverse forms of cooperative organisation will continue to develop in tune 
with new needs and possibilities. 

4. Over the past year, policies for the development of cooperation have 
been carefully reviewed in relation specially to the programmes for the 
Third Five Year Plan. The conclusions reached regarding the lines along 
which cooperative credit and cooperative farming should be organised 
form the basis of programmes for the Third Plan. The Third Plan 
provides for specific programmes for cooperative credit and supplies, for 
marketing and processing, for consumer cooperatives and for industrial 
and other cooperatives. These are but different directions of activity, 
each important in itself, yet forming an integral part of a larger effort 
aiming at the develo^mient of a growing cooperative sector in India’s 
economy. 

5. For the development of cooperation, the Third Plan provides Rs. Sd 
crores as against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 34 crores in the Second 
Plan. 


Cooperative Credit 

6. In November, 1958, in its Resolutioft on Cooperative Policy, the 
National Development Council agreed that cooperatives should be 
organised on the basis of the village community as the primary unit, and 
that responsibility and initiative for social and economic development at 
the village level should be placed fully on the village cooperative and the 
village panchayat. The cooperative and the panchayat were to be 
regarded as the primary agencies for carrying out the communiiy develop¬ 
ment programme which aims at the improvement of all aspects of rural 
life through the efforts of the people. The village agricultural plan waa 
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following Statement will show, progress during the Second Plan was more 
marked than during the First. 

Progress of primary agricultural credit societies—First and Second Plans 

membership short and^ 




societies 

(million 

medium- 

term 

period 


(numbers) 

numbers) loans 

advanced^ 
(Rs. crores)' 

First Plan 

1950-51 


104998 

4-4 

22'9 

1955-56 

. 

159989 

7-8 

49-6 

Second Plan 

1956-57 - t 

. 

161510 

9-1 

67-3 

1957-58 

. 

166543 

10-2 

96-1 

1958-59 


182905 

11-9 

125-5 

1959-60 

. 

203172 

14-4 

169-1 

1960-61 (estimates) . 

. 

210000 

17-0 

200-0 

During the .Second Plan, in 

res[)ect oi 

long-term credit 

. the amount of 

loans outstanding increased 

from about 

Rs. 13 crores 

to about 

Rs. 34 


crores. 


II. In formulating programmes for the expansion of cooperative credit 
during the Third Plan, the main consideration has been to ensure ade¬ 
quate support to the effort to achieve the large agricultural targets set iir 
the Plan. The Plan envisages that tlie membership of primary coopera¬ 
tive societies will increase to about .^7 million covering about 60 per cent 
of the agricultural population. The number of .societies is expected to 
increase to about 230,000 so as to serve all the villages in the country. 
It is estimated .that the total amount of short anti medium-term ciedit 
may increase to about Rs. .530 crores and that of long-term credit (loans- 
outstanding) to about Rs. 1.50 crores. Statements I and II in the 
Aimcxure set out briefly the existing position in respect of short and 
medium-term credit and long-iemi cretlit in different Stale.s at the end 
of the Second and Third Plans. 


12. The agricultural programmes in the Third Plan Jean heavily oif- 
the success of schemes for strengthening the cooperative movement. Of 
about 160,000 priaiary societies existing at the end of the First Plan, a 
large proportion were functioning in a dormant or in a poor state. In 
die course of the Second Plan about 42,000 societies were taken up for 
revitalisation. Programmes for the Third Plan provide for the revitali¬ 
sation of about 52,000 primary societies. Revitalisation of the older' 
societies which were functioning badly and the further expansion of the 
movement will depend largely on the extent to which primary credit 
societies succeed in increasing their membership, mobilising local savings,, 
improving management and linking credit with marketing and with pro¬ 
duction.'' These measures are essential for strengthening the internaft 
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resources of the credit organisations, both at primary and at higher levels. 
In those States in which the cooperative movement has remained weak, 
it is important to undertake the necessary consolidation or revitalisation 
.as a first step in implementing programmes for the Third Plan. 

13. The Plan visualises a large increase in the internal resources of 
che cooperative movement at various levels. Thus, the share capital of 
primary cooperatives (other than State contribution) is expected to 
increase Irom about Rs. 42 crores in 1959-60 to Rs. 85 crores in 1965-66, 
in central cooperative banks from about Rs. 23 croies to about Rs. 62 
crores, and in apex banks from about Rs. 9 crores to about Rs. 33 crores. 
It is also estimated that between 1959-60 and 1965-66, deposits of primary 
cooperative societies should increase from about Rs. 12 crores to about 
Rs. 42 crores, of central banks from about Rs. 95 crores to about Rs. 212 
crores and of apex banks from Rs. 60 crores to Rs. 142 crores. 

14. Short and medium-term credit provided by service cooperatives 
caters to the current needs of production. Credit for longer periods 
for increasing the productive capacity of land is equally essential. 
This need ha.s to be met in the main by cooperative land mort¬ 
gage banks. At the end of the Second Plan almost all the States 
had central land mortgage banks or special land mortgage banking 
department attached to the apex cooperative bank. In 1959-60 there 
were 407 primary land mortgage banks. To these it is proposed to add 
265 new primary land mortgage banks during the Third Plan. Deben¬ 
tures constitute the principal source of funds for loans advanced by 
central land mortgage banks either directly or through their affiliated 
primary banks. The achievement of the target for long-term credit 
to the extent of Rs. 150 crores (loans outstanding) will depend to no 
small extent on tlie support which land mortgage banks receive from 
institutional investors and the success of rural debentures. In this field 
a very large measure of assistaiue has to come from national institutions 
like the Reserve Rank of India, the State Bank of India and the Life 
Insurance Corporation. 

15. With a view to augmenting the resources available for long-term 

loans, a proposal for setting up an Agricultural Development Finance 
■Corporation is at present being considered by the Reserve Bank of India 
in consultation with the Central Government. The Corporation will 
purchase debentures floated by central land mortgage banks in the 
normal course and will also provide binds for schemes for increasing agri- 
•eultural production which are remunerative in character, but involve 
-tonsiderable investment or long periods of waiting, such as rubber, 
coffee, cashewnut and arecanut plantations, irrigation, contour-bunding 
and soil conservation, and development of orchards and fruit gardens. 
The loans advanced by the Corporation will be channelled through the 
-central land mortgage banks. , > 
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■Other processing industries. By 1960-61, 30 cooperative sugar factories 
•out of a total of 41 were in production. In the course of the 
Third Plan, depending upon factors governing the progress of the 
sugar industry as a whole, about 25 cooperative sugar factories may be 
established. The Industrial Finance Ckirporation has greatly contributed 
to the development of the cooperative sugar industry. In the Third 
Plan, besides continuing to assist cooperative sugar factories, the Cor¬ 
poration should be able to extend its support to the development of 
cooperative processing in other helds. An important recent development 
is the setting up of the National Federation of Cooperative Sugar Fac¬ 
tories with the object of improving operational efficiency of existing fac¬ 
tories and promoting new units. 

In the course of the Second Plan, 378 cooperative processing units other 
than sugar factories were assisted. These included 84 cotton ginning and 
pressing units, 109 rice mills and hullers, 20 oil mills, 17 jute baling plants, 
26 groundnut decorticators and 122 other units. Programmes drawn up 
for the Third Plan include the setting up of 783 cooperative processing 
units. These comprise 48 cotton ginning and pressing plants, 36 rice 
mills, 29 jute baling plants, 33 oil mills, 63 groundnut decorticators, 77 
fruit-canning units, 411 rice hullers and 86 other units. 

21. The rapid development of the cooperative sugar industry in recent 
years suggests a twofold approach to the organisation of cooperative pro¬ 
cessing units in other fields. In the first place, it would now be desirable 
to formulate overall programmes regarding the number of new units in 
each branch of industry which are required in consequence of increase 
anticipated in the production of agricultural raw materials and in the 
consumption of the final product. Within this plan, the share of 
expansion to be assigned to the cooperative sector should be determined 
on broad considerations. To facilitate the working out of specific pro¬ 
posals, designs of plants, estimates of investment and working costs and 
other technical data should be made readily available. At the same time, 
as in the case of cooperative sugar factories, arrangements for financing 
other types of processing units should be indicated, the contribution 
■expected from growers. State Governments, State Financial Corporations 
and other institutions being stated specifically in advance. Arrangements 
on these lines should be evolved in the near future by the Central and 
State Governments in consultation with the National Cooperative Deve¬ 
lopment and Warehousing Board. Against this background, as an aspect 
of local planning and with a view to strengthening the rural economic 
structure in each district in its cooperative aspects, concrete proposals 
should be invited. Given the necessary conditions, there is vast scope for 
the development of cooperative processing not only in relation to new 
units but also, progressively, by way of reorganisation on cooperative lines 
of units which are, at present, privately owned. This latter aspect is 
important on wider considerations, both because it is the aim of public 
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resource of the credit organisations, both at primary and at higher levels. 
In those States in which the cooperative movement has remained weak, 
it is important to undertake the necessary consolidation or revitalisation 
as a first step in implementing programmes for the Third Plan. 

13. The Plan visualises a large increase in the internal resources of 
the cooperative movement at various levels. Thus, the share capital of 
primary cooperatives (other than State contribution) is expected to 
increase from about Rs. 42 crores in 1959-60 to Rs. 85 crores in 1965-66, 
in central cooperative banks from about Rs. 23 crores to about Rs. 62 
crores, and in apex banks from about Rs. 9 crores to about Rs. 33 crores. 
It is also estimated that between 1959-60 and 1965-66, deposits of primary 
cooperative societies should increase from about Rs. 12 crores to about 
Rs. 42 crores, of central banks from about Rs. 95 crores to about Rs. 212 
crores and of apex banks from Rs. 60 crores to Rs. 142 crores. 

14. Short and medium-term credit provided by service cooperatives 
caters to tlie current needs of production. Credit for longer periods 
for increasing the productive capacity of land is. equally essential. 
This -need has to be met in the -main by cooperative land mort¬ 
gage banks. At the end of the. Second Plan almost all the States 
had central land mortgage banks or special land mortgage banking 
department attached to the apex cooperative bank. In 1959-60 there 
were 407 primary land mortgage banks. To these it is proposed to add 
265 new primary land mortgage banks during the Third Plan. Deben¬ 
tures constitute the principal source of funds for loans advanced by 
central land mortgage banks either directly or through their afiiliated 
primary banks. The achievement of the target for long-term credit 
to the extent of Rs. 150 crores (loans outstanding) will depend to no 
small extent on the support which land mortgage banks receive from 
institutional investors and the success of rural debentures. In this field 
a very large measure of assistance has to come from national institutions 
like, the Reserve Bank of India, tlie State Bank of India and the Life 
Insurance Corporation. 

15. With a view to augmenting the resources available for long-term,, 
loans, a proposal for setting up an Agricultural Development Finance 
■Corporation is at present being considered by the Reserve Bank of India 
in consultation with the Central Government. The Corporation will 
purchase debentures floated by central land mortgage banks in the 
normal course and will also provide funds for schemes for increasing agri- 
-cultural production which are remunerative in character, but involve 
considerable investment or long periods of waiting, such as rubber, 
coffee, cashewnut and areCanut plantations, irrigation, contour-bunding 
.and soil conservation, and development of orchards and fruit gardens. 
The loans advanced by the Corporation will be channelled through the 
central land mortgage banks. 
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•Other processing industries. By 1960-61, 30 cooperative sugar factories 
-out o^ a total of 41 were in production. In the course of the 
Third Plan, depending upon factors governing the progress of the 
■sugar industry as a whole, about 25 cooperative sugar factories may be 
•established. The Industrial Finance Corporation has greatly contributed 
to the development of the cooperative sugar industry. In the Third 
Plan, besides continuing to assist cooperative sugar factories, the Cor¬ 
poration should be able to extend its support to the development of 
•cooperative processing in other fields. An important recent development 
As the setting up of the National Federation of Cooperative Sugar Fac- 
•tories with the object of improving operational efficiency of existing fac- 
•jtories and promoting new units. 

In the course of the Seconil Plan, 378 cooperative processing units other 
•than sugar factories were assisted. These included 84 cotton ginning and 
pressing units, 109 rice mills and hullers, 20 oil mills, 17 jute baling plants, 
:26 groundnut decorticators and 122 other units. Programmes drawn up 
for the Third Plan include the setting up of 783 cooperative processing 
units. These comprise 48 cotton ginning and pressing plants, 36 rice 
mills, 29 jute baling plants, 33 oil mills, 63 groundnut decorticators, 77 
fruit<anning units, 411 rice hullers and 86 other units. 

21. The rapid development of the cooperative sugar industry in recent 
years suggests a twofold approach to the organisation of cooperative pro¬ 
cessing units in other fields. In the first place, it would now be desirable 
Co formulate overall programmes regarding the number of new units in 
•each branch of industry which are required in consequence of increase 
anticipated in the production of agricultural raw materials and in the 
-consumption of the final product. Within this plan, the share of 
•expansion to be assigned to the cooperative sector should be determined 
-on broad considerations. To facilitate the working out of specific pro¬ 
posals, designs of plants, estimates of investment and working costs and 
• other technical data should be made readily available. At the same time, 
•as in the case of cooperative sugar factories, arrangements for financing 
other types of processing units should be indicated, the contribution 
•expected from growers. State Governments, State Financial .Corporations 
and other institutions being stated specifically in advance. Arrangements 
•on these lines should be evolved in the near future by the Central and 
•State Governments in consultation with the National Cooperative Deve¬ 
lopment and Warehousing Board. Against this background, as an aspect 
of local planning and with a view to strengthening the rural economic 
-Rtructure in each district in its cooperative aspects, concrete proposab 
should be invited. Given the necessary conditions, there is vast scope for 
<he development of cooperative processing not only in relation to new 
units but also, progressively, by way of reorganisation on cooperative lines 
•of units which are, at present, privately owned. This latter aspect is 
important on wider considerations, both because it is the aim of public 
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poliqr to reorient the organisation of processing industries from a private 
to a cooperative basis, and because in many of these industries there is at 
present either excess capacity or only limited scope for adding to existing 
capacity. It is essential that proposals for expanding processing industries 
should be coordinated with programmes for the related village industries. 
In the organisation of large cooperative undertakings, for processing and 
other purposes, attention should also be given to the position of workers 
and employees. They should have the opportunity to participate in the 
management of the cooperative enterprises in which they serve. 

CkxipERATivE Farming 

22. The role of cooperative fanning in the reconstruction of the rural 
economy was stressed both in the First and in the Second Plan. The goal 
indicated in the Second Plan was that such essential steps were to be taken 
as would provide sound foundations for the development of cooperative 
farming, so that over a period of ten years or so, a substantial proportion 
of the agricultural lands were cultivated on cooperative lines. With the 
growth of population and the need to secure rapid increase in agricultural 
production and rural employment, it is essential to intensify efforts to 
develop cooperative farming throughout the country and to realise as 
speedily as possible the objective set in the Second Plan. In the main, 
cooperative farming has to grow out of the success of the general agri¬ 
cultural effort through the community development movement, the pro¬ 
gress of cooperation in credit, marketing, distribution and processing, the 
growth of rural industry, and the fulfilment of the objectives of land 
reform. The contribution of cooperative farming to rural progress will be 
significant in the measure in which it develops as a voluntary mass move¬ 
ment under genuine local leadership and as a logical growth of community 
development and cooperation at the village level. Given the approach of 
community development and the acceptance by the village community 
of its responsibility for the welfare of all its members, the main problems 
of cooperative farming are organisational, technical and educational. The 
problems of internal management with which many cooperative farming 
societies are faced need to be studied systematically and practical solu¬ 
tions appropriate to different regions found for them. 

23. These problems were reviewed in general terms by the Working 
Group on Cooperative Farming which surveyed a number of existing 
cooperative farming societies and, in addition to recommendations regard¬ 
ing organisation and patterns of assistance, suggested a scheme of pilot 
projects which is intended to lead the way towards a more rapid expansion 
of cooperative farming. Proposals formulated with reference to the 
recommendations of the Working Group were considered by the National 
Development Council in September, 1960. The Council decided upon 
the broad principles guiding, the organisation of cooperative fanning 
societies and the assistance to be given to them. 

23 P.C.—14 
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For implementing the programme of cooperative fanning, the Minis* 
try of Community Development and Cooperation have constituted a 
National Cooperative Farming Advisory Board. Similar Boards have 
been set up in some of the States. The Working Group on Cooperative 
Farming had su^;ested 3200 cooperative farming societies being set up 
as pilot projects, roughly 10 in each district, and these constitute the first 
phase in the development programme for cooperative farming. For 
carrying out the programme during the first year of the TTiird Plan, 65 
pilot districts have been recently selected. An extensive programme for 
orienting official and non-official workers is being carried out. Besides 
the pilot projects. State Governments will continue to assist cooperative 
farming societies which are formed on a voluntary basis. 

24. In the general pattern of organisation which has' been proposed 
for the development of cooperative farming, stress is laid on the principle 
that cooperative farming is a voluntary movement and there should be no 
question of compelling any cultivator to join a cooperative farming society. 
Membership in cooperative farming societies should be confined to those 
who are jirepared to work on the farm or in ancillary activities and, ordi¬ 
narily, absentee landholders should not be admitted as members. Per¬ 
sons who are prevented from participation in farm work on account of 
physical disability. Government service, age, sex or because they have land 
in more than one village may be admitted, although they may not be 
participating in farm work but, taken as a group, such persons should not 
exceed one-fourth of the total membership. 

The question of the size of cooperative farms has to be considered from 
two aspects, firstly, from the point of view of securing an area which will 
make for economic operation and, secondly, from the point of view of 
how best cooperative fanning should be developed so as to secure the 
development of the vills^ economy as a whole on the lines visualised in 
the Five Year Plans. While no maximum size for a cooperative farm is 
proposed, for the purpose of special assistance from the Government, 
States may prescribe suitable minima in terms of membership and area. 

Members joining a cooperative farming society are expected to pool 
their lands for a minimum period of five years, withdrawals during this 
period being permitted in exceptional circumstances. Cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies are expected to give a reasonable return on account 
of land contributed by members in addition to income in lieu of work 
done by them. While consolidation of holdings is not a condition pre¬ 
cedent to cooperative farming, it has been suggested, that advantage 
should be taken of consolidation proceedings to encourage cooperative 
farming. Owners of small holdings should be specially assisted to come 
into cooperative farmii^ societies. 

25. In the pilot projects as well as in o^her cooperative farming socie¬ 
ties which may be selected for assistance, provision is made for medium 
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and long-term loans to the extent of Rs. 4000 and loan and grant for 
a godown-cum-cattle shed, upto Rs. 5000 and also a management grant 
of Rs. 1200 spread over a period of 3 to 5 yean. In the pilot projects 
provision is made for State participation in share capital, specially in 
cooperative farming societies which are composed predominantly of land¬ 
less labourers and marginal and sub-marginal farmers. Such participa¬ 
tion is subject to a ceiling of Rs. 2000 which should, as a rule, be matched 
by an equal contribution on the part of members and is intended to be 
retired over a period of 10 years. Besides, a measure of preference is to 
be accorded to cooperative farming societies in making financial assistance 
available both from provisions in community development blocks and 
from those relating to agricultural programmes. In addition to the pro¬ 
vision of about Rs. 6 crores for pilot projects in cooperative farming in the 
plans of States, an allotment of Rs. 6 crores has been set apart at the 
Centre for assisting the development of other cooperative farming societies. 
With greater progress in the development of cooperative farming there 
should be no difficulty in making available such additional resources as 
are required for supporting the effort. As the Plan proceeds, in the light 
of practical experience in the pilot areas and elsewhere, it is hoped to 
formulate more comprehensive programmes for promoting cooperative 
farming. 

Consumer Cooperatives 

26. A large number of consumer stores came into existence for the 
distribution of controlled commodities during and after the second 
world war. In 1951-52 there were 9757 primary stores with a member¬ 
ship of 1'85 million and a total business exceeding Rs. 82 crores. How¬ 
ever, in later years many of these stores were wound up. In 1959-60, 
there were 7168 primary stores with a membership of about 1’4 million 
and a total paid up capital of Rs. 2‘4 crores. Of the.se stores less 
than a third were running at profit. Programmes for the Third Plan 
provide tentatively for assisting 50 wholesale stores and 2200 primary 
consumer stores. These targets will, however, need further considera¬ 
tion in the light of the recent report of the Committee on Consumer 
Cooperatives set up by the National Cooperative Development and Ware¬ 
housing Board. The Committee suggests in each State an apex wholesale 
store linked with primary stores mainly in the urban areas and considers 
that at this stage for areas smaller than a State there may not generally be 
sufficient business to justify a wholesale store. The Committee has also 
suggested participation by the State in the share capital of the apex whole¬ 
sale store and the primary stores. There is both urgent need and considet- 
able scope for the development of a successful consumer cooperative move¬ 
ment, specially in the urban areas, but so far the movement has lagged 
behind. For rural areas, the distribution of essential consumer goods 
would fall Intimately within the functions of the service cooperative, 
arrangements for supply of goods being made ordinarily through the 
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market^g «x:ieties. In the rural areas, the supply of manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods of standard variety which are in common demand could well 
be a subsidiary function of primary marketing societies or such other 
agencies as may already exist. Conditions for the development of consu¬ 
mer cooperatives in the Third Plan are generally favourable and, if special 
efforts are made, rapid progress can be achieved. They will be of the 
greatest help not only in the stabilisation oi retail prices but also in pre¬ 
venting the evils of adulteration in foodstuffs. 

Industrial Cooperatives 

27. Industrial cooperatives have had a large measure of success in the 
handloom industry, in coir and in certain village industries. However, 
their expansion as a general movement has been impeded on account of 
various practical difficulties. Following the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on Industrial Cooperatives in November, 19.59, a series of 
decisions have been taken which, given the necessary climate and leader¬ 
ship, should facilitate the development of industrial cooperatives during 
the Third Plan. IndusUial cooperative societies are at present following 
three broad patterns. In some, the members undertake production on 
their own account and cooperate for certain services such as supply of 
raw materials, etc. In others they jointly undertake production, market¬ 
ing and other related activities. In the third group are societies whose 
members may work separately, but set up cooperative workshops for 
specific services. In industries like handloom and village industries, as 
also in several small scale industries, there is great scope for bringing the 
workers together into a cooperative. Over a large area in the field of 
small scale industries, however, there is likely to be greater opportunity 
for organising cooperatives for such objects as providing common facilities, 
initial processing of raw materials, specialised processing, joint handling 
of orders, and marketing. 

28. Although the plans of States provide for several schemes for 
encouraging industrial cooperatives, assisting artisans, etc., efforts in these 
directions need to be intensified further during the Third Plan. At tlie 
present stage of development, the important consideration is that effective 
use should be made of the available concessions and facilities for the 
formation of industrial cooperatives which have now been evolved so as 
to strengthen the existing cooperatives and to encourage the organisation 
of new ones on sound lines, and to concentrate on the solution of practi¬ 
cal problems of finance and marketing. Among decisions which have 
been taken with the object of stimulating the growth of industrial co¬ 
operatives as a normal pattern of organisation, special reference may be 
made to the following: 

(1) loans for working capital at a concessional rate of interest 
from Government and central cooperative agencies; 
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(2) loans to members of industrial cooperative societies for sub¬ 

scribing to share capital; 

(3) grants for managerial staff, improved tools and equipment: 

(4) subsidising for a limited period specified managerial and 

supervisory staffs of cooperative banks; 

(5) sharing of expenditure with State Governments on additional 

staff appointed to look after the development of industrial 
cooperatives; and 

(6) guarantee of advances sanctioned by cooperative financing 

agencies to industrial cooperative societies for a limited 
period. 

On present indications the number of industrial cooperatives in the 
Third Plan may increase from about 30,000 to about 40,000, their mem¬ 
bership rising from over 2 million to about 3 million and their share 
capital from about Rs. 10 crores to about Rs. 20 crores. It is desirable 
that in the light of recent decisions, the Central and State Governments 
should lake steps to prepare further and more specific proposals for the 
development of industrial cooperatives and should ensure that they receive 
the necessary support from Government agencies, the All-India Boards and 
various financial institutions in spreading their activities. 

Labour and Construction Cooperatives 

29. The importance of organising labour cooperatives for carrying out 
irrigation and other projects in rural areas has been stressed frequently 
since the First Plan. In several States, notably in Punjab, Bombay, 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, efforts have been made to set up labour 
cooperatives, labour contract societies, etc. for taking up works involving 
mainly unskilled and semi-skilled labour with a view gradually to 
diminishing the role of contractors. In works programmes for the utilisa¬ 
tion of rural manpower to be undertaken in the Third Plan also, labour 
cooperatives will be required to play a major part. While the policy of 
entrusting construction works to the extent possible to cooperatives and; 
where they exist, to «voluntary organisations has been accepted, the 
administrative measures required to give effect to it need to be evolved 
in greater detail. 

30. Labour and construction cooperatives and voluntary organisations 
can be entrusted with advantage with works under the following cate¬ 
gories: 

(1) earth-work of all types and simple masonry works relating to 

multipurpose, major and medium irrigation works and flood 
protection schemes, minor irrigation works and construction 
of roads; 

(2) simple Government buildings such as hostels, administrative 

blocks, workshops, residmtial tenements, school buildings 
and other local development works in rural areas; and 
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(i) supply in bulk quantities of building materials such as stones, 
stone blasts, shingle and sand. 

To enable genuine labour cooperatives and voluntary organisations to 
undertake these works, certain administrative conditions have to be ful¬ 
filled, the more essential of these being the following: 

(1) setting apart a certain proportion of the available construction 

work for cooperatives and voluntary organisations, the 
quantum being extended as the capacity of these organisa¬ 
tions develops: 

(2) ensuring continuous flow of work, the magnitude, types and 

the specific works to be awarded being indicated well in 
advance; 

(3) giving works to cooperatives and voluntary organisations in 

preference to private contractors and, wherever possible, 
on a negotiated basis; 

(4) award of works at “workable rates” on the basis of scliedules 

of rates, which may be increased or decreased by a percen¬ 
tage to be decided by the competent authority, the work 
order system being preferred wherever possible; 

(5) avoidance of delays in payments and authorisation of "on 

account payments” for works completed; 

(6) making technical personnel available for work with coopera¬ 

tives and voluntary organisations; and 

(7) assistance by way of loans for working capital and purchase of 

equipment. 

In the light of the experience which different States have already gained 
of the working of labour cooperatives, suitable organisational patterns 
should be evolved. 

The aim should be to build up labour cooperative organisations and 
voluntary organisations as important instruments for undertaking deve¬ 
lopment and providing employment through works carried out mainly 
on behalf of Government Departments, Panchayat Samitis and Pancha- 
yats. Once such organisations come into existence, new possibilities for 
enlarging their scope and extending their benefits to the rammunity in 
many directions tvill emerge. 

Hou-sinc Cooperatives 

31. In 1959-60 there were 5564 cooperative housing societies witli a 
total membership of 322,000. Housing cooperatives constructed 45.000 
houses in 1959-60 as compared td 44,000 in 1958-59 and 36,000 in 1957-58. 
Under different housing schemes which are at present being undertaken, 
facilities are provided for the setting up of housing cooperatives. For 
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instance, the subsidised industrial housing scheme allows for a subsidy 
up to 25 per cent of the cost in the case of cooperatives of industrial 
workers. Under the low income group housing scheme as well as other 
schemes which are being undertaken in a number of growing towns, co¬ 
operatives are either allotted land on favourable terms or assisted in ac¬ 
quisition of private lands. The village housing scheme also provides 
for the setting up of housing cooperatives in selected villages and for 
the production of bricks, doors, windows and other components. These 
various provisions need to be used purposefully and as a matter of sus¬ 
tained policy so that, in towns and villages al&e, an appreciable impact 
can be made on the improvement of housing and living conditions. The 
proposal in the Third Plan to set up a Central Housing Board and to 
promote the establishment of Housing Boards in the States will make 
it possible to chaimel larger funds to housing cooperatives. With the 
preparation of interim general plans and master plans for a large num¬ 
ber of towns and of lay-out plans for selected villages as visualised in the 
•Chapter on Housing, it will become easier to implement effectively the 
policy of supporting and developing housing cooperatives on a large 
scale during the Third Plan. 

Other Non-Credit Cooperatives 

32. In addition to the various types of cooperatives discussed above, 
reference may be made to cooperatives engaged in the supply of sugar¬ 
cane and milk and in the development of fisheries and dairying and to 
cooperative cold storages. Sugarcane supply societies account for a total 
membership of 2*34 million, milk supply societies for 233,000 and fisheries 
societies for 220,000. By the end of Second Plan 16 cold storages were 
established; 33 more will be set up in the Third Plan. The Third Plan 
includes large programmes for fisheries development and dairying. These 
are fields of great promise for the development of cooperative activity. 
Transport cooperatives should also be encouraged as a means of provi¬ 
ding new opportunities for educated unemployed persons. The principle 
of cooperation can be extended to a growing range of new activities in 
industry and services, such as, manufacture of implements, printing, 
supplies of raw materials, provision of common facilities, etc. In the tribal 
development blocks and in areas predominant!]’ inhabited by scheduled 
tribes, there is considerable scope for building up cooperatives, specially 
for working forest areas and developing the traditional crafts. The Cent¬ 
ral Government have recently set up a committee to consider the lines 
along which procedures and legislation relating to cooperation should 
be adapted to meet the special conditions and requirements of tribal 
areas. 

Cooperative Training and Administration 

33. The role of trained personnel in the efficient execution of coope¬ 
rative programmes was emphasised in the Rural Credit Survey, and in 
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recent years there has been considerable development of training facili¬ 
ties for cooperative personnel. At the end of the Second Plan, besides 
the Cooperative Training College at Poona for training senior staffs of 
Cooperative Departments, there were 13 regional centres for intermediate 
and block level cooperative officers and 62 cooperative training centres 
for junior personnel. Special courses for land mortgage banking and 
marketing have also been organised at the intermediate training centres. 
By the end of the Second Plan, the numbers trained included 543 senior 
personnel, 3417 block level and intermediate officers, 34,000 junior per¬ 
sonnel and 382 in courses for land mortgage banking and 1253 for co¬ 
operative marketing. The All-India Cooperative Union and State Co¬ 
operative Unions have organised 368 peripatetic parties for the training 
of office-bearers, memben of managaing committees and members of pri¬ 
mary cooperatives. In these categories, about 28,500, 12,000 and 726,000 
persons respectively were trained by the end of the Second Plan. 

34. For the Third Plan, the programmes drawn up by the States 
envisage, amongst other steps, the addition of 13 schools for training 
junior cooperative personnel and the continuance of the scheme for the 
education of members of cooperative societies through peripatetic parties. 
The Study Team on Cooperative Training, constituted by the Ministry 
of Community Development and Cooperation, which has recently sub¬ 
mitted its proposals, contemplates increase in the number of centres for 
training intermediate personnel to 15 and in the number of centres for 
junior cooperative personnel to 120. These and other recommendations 
of the Team are at present under consideration. 

35. Steps have been taken during the Second Plan to strengthen the 
State Cooperative Departments, in particular, for such functions as audit, 
supervision and inspection. In the Third Plan a further provision of 
about Rs. 5 crores has been made for strengthening the personnel of 
Cooperative Departments at different levels. 

36. In planning and carrying out intensive development in rural 
areas, Panchayati Raj institutions and cooperative organisations have a 
complementary role and must cooperate closely at every step. Zila Pari- 
shac^, Panchayat Samitis and Village Panchayats should promote the 
development of cooperatives and should endeavour to create a climate of 
community effort and social responsibility such as are vital for the success¬ 
ful functioning of cooperatives at all levels. Regulatory powers in rela¬ 
tion to cooperative organisations may continue to remain with the Govern¬ 
ment, but some of them can be delegated prt^ressively to federal coopera¬ 
tive organisations. Tliese will help to build up the self-regulatory 
character of the movement and to promote local leadership. 

37. Cooperation is a people’s movement and initiative for cooperative 
development and responsibility for regulating the working of the move¬ 
ment should progressively devolve on cooperative institutions and their 
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Jiigher federal organisations. The building up of efficient federal organisa¬ 
tions in all sectors of cooperative activity assumes great importance in this” 
context. As these organisations grow in strength, more powers may be 
transferred to them and the departmental machinery may limit its activi¬ 
ties to the minimum statutory duties of registration, audit, arbitration and 
inspection. Promotional work relating to cooperation, cooperative train¬ 
ing, education and publicity are activities falling within the special 
province of cooperative unions. Cooperative unions at State and district 
levels should be strengthened to enable them to undertake these responsi¬ 
bilities, and a strong federal structure should be built from the ground. 
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ANNEXURE 

Statement II-Long-tenn aedit 


State 

number of banks as on 
June 30, i960 

long-term loans outstanding 
(Rs. crores) 

central 

land 

mortgage 

bai^s 

primary 

land 

mortgage 

banks 

1959-60 1960-61 1965-66 

(estimated) (programme) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh’ 

2 

93 

5-89 

6'90 

23-31 

Assam 

1 

3 

O'14 

O'17 

i'6o 

Bihar 

. I 

. . 

0'02 

O '10 

3-50 

Gujarat 

. I 

5 

00 

0 

9'00 

20'00 

Maharashtra 

I 

27 

3-55 

5*00 

50*00 

Jammu & Kashmir 


. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

Kerala 

1 

7 

I '43 

1-50 

3-00 

Madhya Pradesh 

I 

20 

0-34 

O' 50 

5*00 

Madras 

. I 

85 

5 'I 6 

6'00 

14-48 

Mysore 

1 

108 

3-12 

3'8o 

lO'OO 

Orissa 

1 

• • 

0-57 

0'6o 

2*00 

Punjab 

1 

• • 

0-37 

0'60 

2'90 

Rajasthan 

2 

4 ^ 

0'02 

O'15 

8*05 

Uttar Pradesh . 

. 1 

6 

O'OI 

0'08 

5'00 

West Bengal 

. I 

12 

O'24 

0'25 

I '50 

Union Territories 

. I 

• • 

O'OI 

O'OI 

0*20 

total 

17* 

407 

29-17 

34-66 

150-54 


*lncluding land mortgage banking department of apex cooperative bank in Madhya 
Pradesh. 






CHAPTER XIV 


LAND REFORM 
Objectives for the Third Plan 

Land reform programmes, whicli were given a place of special signi- 
finance both in the First and in the Second Plan, have two specific objects. 
The first is to remove such impediments to increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction as arise from the agrarian structure inherited from the past. 
This should help to create conditions for evolving as speedily as possible 
an agricultural economy with high levels of efficiency and productivity. 
The second object, which is closely related to the first, is to eliminate all 
elements of exploitation and social injustice within the agrarian system, 
to provide security for the tiller of soil and assure equality of status and 
opportunity to all sections of the rural population. 

2. The principal measures for securing these objectives were the aboli¬ 
tion of intermediary or ‘rent-receiving’ tenures and the reform of tenancy, 
including regulation and reduction of rent and security of tenure. A 
further step to which tenancy reform led was the conferment of right of 
ownership on tenants. 

3. In pursuance of the second object, in particular, it was proposed 
that steps should be taken to reduce disparities in the ownership of land— 
a policy widely accepted as bejng essential for the economic development 
of countries with limited areas of land and large population dependent 
on it. It was realised that with the existing pattern of distribution of 
agricultural holdings and the predominance of small farms, redistribution 
of land in excess of any given level of ceiling was not likely to make avail¬ 
able any large results in the shape of surplus land for distribution. It 
was considered, however, that such reduction in disparities was a necessary 
condition for building up a progressive cooperative rural economy. At 
the same time, such redistribution of land as might be possible would, 
along with other measures which have been taken for resettlement on 
waste lands, afford a measure of opportunity to the landless section of the 
population, to whose problems special attention was drawn both in the 
First and in the Second Plan. It should be stressed that the principles 
on which the scheme of land reform is based do not merely involve adjust¬ 
ments between the interests of different sections of the population which 
depend on land, but are part of a wider social and economic outlook 
which lias to be applied in some measure to every part of the economy. 
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4. It will be seen that, with the implementation of a programme of 

land reform on the lines described above, the vast majority of cultivators 
in India would consist of peasant-proprietors. They are to be encouraged 
and assisted in organising themselves in voluntary co-operative bodies for 
credit, marketing, processing and distribution and, with their consent, 
progressively also for production. To the extent such reorganisation is 
carried out at the village level, some of the difficulties arising from small 
and uneconomic holdings could be diminished and the weaker in each 
community could be assisted to raise their standards. It has always been 
stressed that as each phase of land reform is implemented, it will become 
possible to give fuller assistance to cultivators in increasing agricultural 
production and in diversifying the village economy. Greater cohesion 
among cultivators and the strengthening of the village community will 
also lead to a larger local effort and more rapid economic and social 
progress. j 

5. As legislation has been enacted in one State after another, there has 
been greater understanding of the need for land reform and the purposes 
it is intended to achieve. The Bhoodan and Gramdan movements have 
greatly helped to create a favourable atmosphere for implementing pro¬ 
gressive measures of land reform. Yet, the total impact of land reform 
has been less than had been hoped for. For this there are several reasons. 
In the first place, there has been too little recognition of land reform as a 
positive programme of development, and it has been only too often regard¬ 
ed as extraneous to the scheme of community development and the effort 
to increase agricultural production. Secondly, there has been insufficient 
attention to the administrative aspects of land reform. Frequently at the 
lower levels of the administration, collusion and evasion have gone un¬ 
checked, and there has been failure also to enlist the support and sanction 
of the village community in favour of effective enforcement of legal pro¬ 
visions. In the third place, it has not been sufficiently realised that the 
reform of land tenures and the early enforcement of ceilings are an 
essential foundation for the building up of the cooperative rural economy. 
While removing such shortcomings in the legislation or the rules as may 
come to notice, it is important that the land reform programme should 
be completed with the least delay, so as to eliminate any feeling of un¬ 
certainty arising from delays in implementation. This aspect has been 
s}jecially stressed by the Panel on Land Reform constituted by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission to assist in the study of proposals for the Third Plan. 

Abolition of Intermediary Tenures. 

6. Work on the abolition of intermediary tenures like zamindaris, jagirs 
and inams, which covered more than 40% of the area of the country, has 
been fully carried out except for a few minor tenures sudi as those held 
by religious and charitable institutions and service inams. These reforms 
have brought more than 20 millions of tenants into direct relationship 
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with the State and improved their social and economic position. As a 
result of the abolition of intermediary tenures, considerable areas of 
cultivable waste land and private forests came under the management of 
Government. 

7. Several States with intermediary tenures did not possess the requisite 
revenue administration. Over the past few years, they have done much 
to strengthen their revenue agencies but there is need for further improve¬ 
ment, especially at the village level. There has been progress also in 
survey and settlement and in the preparation of records of rights, but 
much still remains to be done. Largely on account of the heavy burden 
thrown on the revenue administration, there has been a measure of delay 
in the assessment and payment of compensation to intermediaries. Out 
of a total amount of Rs. 670 crores (Rs. 520 crores as coihpensation and 
Rs. 150 crores for interest charges), so far compensation to the extent of 
only Rs. 164 crores has been paid, mainly in the form of bonds. It is 
important that in the course of the Third Five Year Plan, all the States 
concerned should arrange to issue the compensatory bonds still outstanding 
and complete records of rights and other administrative tasks arising from 
the abolition of intermediaries. 

Reduction of Rents 

8. Ten years ago die customary level of rents commonly paid by 
tenants-at-will, non-occupancy tenants and share-croppers over the greater 
part of the country was one-half of the produce or more. In addition 
to rent, very frequently there were other payments which enhanced the 
burdens borne by tenants. The situation was reviewed at length in the 
First Five Year Plan which suggested that a rate of rent exceeding one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the produce would call for special justification. Over 
the past few years, all States have enacted legislation for regulating rents 
whidi a landlord may receive. In some States, as in Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan, the maximum rent now stands at one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce. In Assam, Kerala, Orissa and Union Territories, the rent payable 
is about one-fourth of the produce or less. In several States, the normal 
level of rent is still about a third of the produce. It is to be hoped that 
in these States rents will be reduced to the level envisaged in the first two 
plans so as to facilitate more rapid improvement in the economic condi¬ 
tions of tenants. 

9. In the early years of tenancy legislation, it was observed that reduced 
levels of rents—and indeed other conditions of tenancy—provided for by 
legislation were far from adequately enforced, and to a large extent 
customary rates of rent continued to prevail. Where arrangements for 
leasing land are arrived at between individual parties, variations from the 
norms set by legislation can occur for a variety of reasons, for instance, 
if the owner undertakes to provide seed or bullock's or pay for irrigation. 
In the beginning, there is also considerable ignorance on the part of 
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tenants of the rights granted by legislation. Where there is pressure on 
land and the social and economic position of tenants in the village is weak, 
it becomes difficult for them to seek the protection of law. Moreover, 
resort to legal processes is costly and generally beyond the means of 
tenants. Thus, in many ways, despite the legislation, the scales are weighed 
in favour of the continuance of existing terms and conditions. Effective 
implemenution of tenancy legislation, therefore, requires specially 
vig[orous and sustained action on the part of governmental agencies. 
There must be special efforts not only to acquaint tenants with the rights 
due to them but also to bring about greater understanding on the part 
of the people of each area of the objects of land reforms and of the need 
to complete them without delay. 

10. Althou^, in the past, rents have generally been paid as a pro¬ 
portion of the gross produce, with progress in the rural economy and larger 
use of money as the medium of exchange, it would be desirable, as a 
matter of policy, to hasten the transition from rents in kind to cash pay¬ 
ments. With cultivators having to purchase a growing proportion of 
their requirements, such as fertilisers, implements etc., in cash, the change¬ 
over to cash rents is likely not only to reduce the burden on tenants, 
but also to promote investment in agriculture. As suggested in the Second 
Plan, commutation of rents in kind'into cash payments might be facili¬ 
tated if, with due regard to conditions of each district, rents could be 
declared as multiples of the prevailing land revenue assessment. Where 
this is not feasible, suitable norms could be proposed on the basis of other 
criteria. It would greatly assist the enforcement of rents prescribed by 
legislation if State Governments could make it obligatory on the part of 
owners to furnish receipts for the rents received by them and if, as is 
already the practice in some States, tenants could deposit the rents due 
from them with the appropriate revenue officer, the land owner being 
advised accordingly. 

Security of Tenure 

11. Legislation providing for security of tenure has been enacted in 
eleven States and for all the Union Territories. In four States Bills 
are before the legislature and will be enacted in the near future. 
Pending legislation, ejectment of tenants has been stayed. Legislation 
for security of tenure has three essential aims—firstly, that ejectments 
do not takp place except in accordance with the provisions of the law; 
secondly, that land may be resumed by an owner, if at all, for ‘personal 
cultivation’ only; and thirdly, that in the event of resumption the 
tenant is assured of a prescribed minimum area. 

12. In the first phase of tenancy legislation it was perhaps inevitable 
that the provisions regulating the rights of owners and tenants should 
be somewhat elaborate. Such complexity comes in the way of making 
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the legislation effective. In the light of the experience gained, it is 
suggested that steps should be taken to simplify the existing legislation 
wherever possible, and to strengthen or modify provisions which are in 
practice difficult to enforce. 


IS. As stated earlier, the impact of tenancy legislation on the welfare 
of tenants has been in practice less than was hoped for. One of the 
principal reasons for this is that in a number of States ejectments of 
tenants have taken place on a considerable scale under the plea ol 
‘voluntary surrenders’. Two main recommendations on this subject were 
made in the Second Plan. The first was that voluntary surrenders by 
tenants of lands held by them should not be regarded as valid unless 
they were duly registered by the revenue authorities. Secondly, in the 
event of surrender of tenancy, the land owner should be entitled to take 
possession of land only to the extent of his right of resumption permitted 
by law. On the whole, both legislation and administrative action have 
fallen short of these recommendations. A few States have provided for 
registration of surrender of land by tenants. Registration of surrenders 
is essential and a provision on these lines should be a feature of tenancy 
legislation. The second lacuna in the existing legislation concerns the 
conditions applicable to surrenders. In two States effect has been given 
to the recommendation in the Second Plan that resumption of land arising 
from a voluntary surrender by the tenant should take place on conditions 
identical with those governing resumption for personal cultivation. In 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, the overall limit for resumption applies also 
to surrenders, but other conditions governing surrenders are different. 
As was pointed out in the Second Plan, most voluntary surrenders of 
tenancy are open to doubt as bonafide transactions. This has been 
confirmed by such enquiries and investigations as have been undertaken. 
It is, therefore, important that early steps should be taken to remove 
legal and administrative deficiencies relating to the registration of 
‘voluntary surrenders’ and resumption of land arising from them. 


14. In most States legislation provides for a definition of ‘personal 
cultivation’ which is, as a rule, a necessary condition for resuming land 
from tenants. There are three elements in ‘personal cultivation’, 
namely, risk of cultivation, labour and personal supervision. The obli¬ 
gation of the owner to bear the entire risk of cultivation implies that 
wages will be paid in cash or in kind, but not as a share of the crop. 
While the expression ‘labour’ is generally defined to include ‘labour by 
the owner or by a member of his family‘, this is not an obligatory ele¬ 
ment in ‘personal cultivation’.. In the Second Plan, the proposal was 
made that where land is resumed on grounds of ‘personal cultivation’, 
it would be desirable to provide for personal labour as a necessary 
ingredient, in the absence of which the ejected tenant should have tlie 
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rig^t of restoration. So far this suggestion has not found its w4y into 
the legislation undertaken by the States. A provision on these lines is 
desirable and would serve to make the legislation more effective. As 
an essential element in ‘supervision’, the Second Plan envisaged residence 
during the greater part of the agricultural season by an owner or a 
member of his family in the village where the land is situated or in a 
near-by village withii^ a distance to be prescribed. The Panel on Land 
Reform has suggested that the condition of residence in these terms 
should apply during the period the main agricultural operations are 
undertaken. This suggestion should be considered by State Govern¬ 
ments and the current definitions of ‘personal supervision’ modified to 
the extent necessary. 


* Resumption of Tenancies 

15. The main recommendations in the Second Plan for regulating 
resumption of tenancies on grounds of personal cultivation were as 
follows: 

(1) The area to be resumed should be declared within a certain 

period and should be demarcated in advance. 

(2) Owners with very small holdings, for instance, those having 

one-third of a family holding or less should be free to 
resume their entire land for personal cultivation. Those 
with holdings above this level might resume land for 
personal cultivation subject to a minimum area being left 
with the tenant. 

(8) Right of resumption may be exercised within a period of 
five years. 

(4) Persons serving in the armed forces or those subject to dis¬ 
abilities, like widows, minors or those suffering from mental 
or physical infirmities etc., should be permitted to lease 
out land, and should have the right to resume land for 
personal cultivation when the disability ceases. 

16. From the tenor of legislation enacted or under consideration. 
States fall broadly into four categories: 

(a) those in which no resumption is permitted, as in Uttar 

Pradesh, Delhi and, in respect of under-raiyats. West 
Bengal; 

(b) those in which the right to resume a limited area for personal 

cultivation is allowed subject to the condition that a mini¬ 
mum area or a portion of the holding is left ' with the 
tenant, as in Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya P^adedi, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, C^issa, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradedi 
and Muiipnr; 

28 P.C.-15H I 
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(c) those in which the right to resume is subject to the tenant 

being given alternative land upto a prescribed limit for 
cultivation, the land being found by the State, as in Punjab 
and Assam; and 

(d) those in which resumption is allowed up to the level of the 

ceiling without any minimum area being provided for the 
tenant, as in Andhra Pradesh and Madras. Bargadats in 
West Bengal who are crop-sharers, are not regarded as 
tenants. They do not have the rights extended to under- 
raiyats, although strictly speaking they fall within the 
definition of ‘tenant’. 

17. Experience of the working of legislation relating to resumption 
on grounds of personal cultivation leads to certain broad conclusions. In 
the first place, whatever the conditions, the right to resume land creates 
uncertainty and tends to diminish the protection afforded by the legisla¬ 
tion. Both in the First and in the Second Plan, it was contemplated that 
it would not be necessary to allow resumption beyond a period of five 
years. It is considered that except for owners holding land equivalent 
to a lamily holding or less, in view of the period which has already 
elapsed, there should be no fiurther right of resumption. Further un¬ 
certainty for tenants would not be in the interest of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. In the second place, small owners, that is, owners with a family 
holding or less, deserve special consideration. As suggested in the Second 
Plan, owners with less than a basic holding (that is, one-third of a 
family holding) should be free to resume their entire area for personal 
cultivation anti to lease out their lands. As regards owners whose 
holdings lie between a basic holding and a family holding, they may be 
permitted to resume for personal cultivation, within a specified period, 
one-half of the area held by the tenant but in no event less than a basic 
holding. Where a tenant is left without any land or with area smaller 
than a basic holding the Government should endeavour to find land foi 
him to cultivate. The general aim should be to encourage small owners, 
and specially those among them with very small holdings, to enter into 
cooperative farming societies. Membership in a cooperative farming 
society would enable them to move to other work if they so desire, tor 
such owners it would not be necessary to prescribe a period beyond which 
resumption for, personal cultivation should not be permitted. 


18. Provisions regarding resumption for personal cultivation could 
be abused if medium-sized owners were to act malafide and transfer 
their lands to relatives or others and so come within the definition of 
small owners. With a view to ensuring that the provisions for resump¬ 
tion are observeid, legislation in Gujarat and Maharashtra was amended 
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in 1957 so as to restrict resumption in respect of such land as stood in 
the name of a land holder or any of his ancestors in the record of rights 
on the 1st day of January, 1952. In the legislation in Kerala which 
includes special provision for small, holders, it has been provided that 
any transfers or partitions carried out after the 18th day of December, 
1967, shall not entitle the land holder or the transferee to the benefit 
of the provisions for small holders. A condition on these lines would 
be generally d^irable. 

Richi-s of Ownership for Tenants 

19. Security of tenure and reduction of rents are the first stage in 
tenancy reform; ,ihe goal is to confer rights of ownerslilp on as large 
a body of tenants as possible. In the Second Plan it was suggested that 
each State should have a programme for converting tenants of non- 
resumable areas into owners and putting an end to vestiges of the 
landlord-tenant relationship. It was urged that instead of optional 
rights to tenants to purchase lands cultivated by them, all tenants of 
non-resumable areas should be brought into direct relationship with the 
State. For owners with holdings equivalent to a family holding or more, 
a period of five years within which the right of resumption could be 
exercised was proposed, and it was suggested that on the completion of 
this period, rights of ownership should be conferred on their tenants. 
Finally, as it was difficult to obtain precise information regarding the 
progress made in the transfer of ownership rights to tenants, the recom¬ 
mendation was made that States should arrange to compile regular 
annual returns. 

20. In the course of the Second Plan, some progress has been made 
in the direction of providing ownership rights to tenants. In a few States 
as in Punjab, only optional right to purchase has been given to tenants. 
This is an unsatisfactory approach, for, as was observed in the Second 
Plan, where rights of purchase are optional, they are scarcely exercised. 
In a number of States, legislation provides for bringing tenants of non- 
resumable lands into direct relationship with the Government. This 
may be achieved in one of the three ways: 

(1) by declaring tenants as owners and requiring them to pay 

compensation to owners in suitable instalments, responsibility 
for recovering unpaid instalments as arrears of land revenue 
being accepted by Government; 

(2) through the acquisition by Govenunent of the rights of 

ownership on payment of compensation and transfer ol 
ownership to tenants, compensation being recovered from 
them in suitable instalments; and 
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(S) through the acquisition by Government of the landlords’ 
rights and bringing tenants into a direct relationship with 
the State, option being given to tenants to continue as 
such on payment of fair rent to the Government or ' to 
acquire full ownership oh payment of the prescribed 
compensation. 

21. The first of these courses has been followed in Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, the second in Delhi and in respect of 
under>raiyats (without payment of compensation) in West Bengal, and 
the third in Kerala and Uttar Pradesh. In Madras, steps in favour of 
ownership rights for tenants have not yet been initiated. In Assam and 
Bihar, the right of ownership will be available only to the tenants of land¬ 
holders holding more than the ceiling area. As much of the legislation 
is quite recent, exact information regarding the extent to which owner¬ 
ship rights have been conferred on tenants is not available. It is 
understood that in Gujarat and Maharashtra, under legislation enacted 
by the former Bombay State, rights of ownership would accrue to 1:S 
million tenants over an area of about 2'4 million acres. In Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, about 1*5 million sub-tenants and tenants of home-farm lands, 
holding about 2 million acres, were brought into direct relationship with 
the State. In the Union Territory of Delhi, ownership of about 25,000 
acres was transferred to about 18,000 tenants and sub-tenants. 

22. It is recommended that in the course of the Third Plan, steps 
should be t^en to complete the programme for conferring righu of 
ownership on the tenants of non-resumable lands. "With the enforcement 
of ceilings on agricultural holdings, tenants of owners with lands above 
the limit of ceiling will, in the ordinary course, become owners of land. 
It has been suggested earlier that owners holding land exceeding a family 
holding, as prescribed in different States, should have no further rights 
of resumption. Tenants of such owners should also become owners of 
lands held by them. With this object, according to its legislation and 
other conditions, a State may either acquire the ri^ts of ownership and 
transfer them to tenants or declare tenants as owners and require them 
to pay for their rights in instalments on terms prescribed by legislation. 
On the whoift, it would be desirable for payments by tenants for acquisi¬ 
tion of ownership to be made directly to Government rather than to 
the owners. This will ensure more eiSEective implementation and will 
end the landlord-tenant nexus. 

28. The question arises whether rights of ownerrftip should also Jie 
conferred upon the tenants of small owners. This would be desirable in 
principle to the extent of non-resumble lands held by such tenants. 
However, in view of the large number of petty owners involved, a 
uniform approadi might not be feasible. The problem should be 
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Studied by States in the light of their conditions with a view to determi¬ 
ning the action called for in this direction. 

Ceiling on Agricultural Holdings 

24. In the course of the Second Plan, there has been legislation for 
placing ceiling on agricultural holdings in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, PEPSU 
territory in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
in the Union Territories. Bills proposing, ceilings are at present before 
the State legislatures in Bihar, Madras and Mysore. In Punjab, 
outside the area of the former PEPSU territory, the existing legislation 
permits the Government to utilise land in excess of the permissible 
area for the purpose of resettling tenants who have been ejected or may 
be ejected. Annexure I of this Chapter sets out in summary form 
information relating to the levels at which ceilings have been prescribed 
or proposed in different States. With the completion of legislation, the 
essential task must be that of ensuring speedy and effective imple¬ 
mentation. 

25. The question whether ceilings should apply to the holding of an 
individual owner or to the aggregate area held by the members of a 
family was considered in the Second Plan. As is to be expected, practice 
in this respect differs. In several States, as in Andhra Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the ceiling 
applies to individuals without any special provision being made for 
joint Hindu families. In Madhya Pradesh, while the ceiling applies to 
individuals, in the case of a joint Hindu family each co-sharer is entitled 
to a separate ceiling area. In Assam, Gujarat, Kerala and Rajasthan, 
the ceiling applies to the aggregate area held hy a iamily, the expression 
'family' being defined in the legislation. A similar approach has been 
adopted in the legislation now under consideration in Madras and 
Mysore. Thus different States have applied ceilings to individuals or 
families as they considered appropriate to their conditions. 

26. Once legislation has been enacted, amendments should aim 
primarily at eliminating deficiencies and facilitating implemenution 
rather than at introducing fundamental changes in the 
principles underlying the legislation. In this context, the most 
important issue for consideration is the treatment of transfers of land on 
the part of land owners subject to ceilings. On the whole, it would be 
correct to say that, in recent years, transfers of lands have tended to defeat 
"the aims of the legislation for ceilings and to reduce its impact on the 
rural economy. The question as to whether or not transfers should be 
din^garded and, if so, from what date, has been debated at length in every 
Sute. In the majority of Sutes a date prior to the enactment of the 
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legislation has been indicated. This may be the date of the introduction 
of the Bill providing for ceilings or of its publication or other specified 
date. In several States transfers subsequent to this date are disregarded 
as in Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. In a few States, there is no such provision ut 
all, as in Andhra Pradesh. In Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, legislation 
allows the owners of surplus lands to dispose of them to persons belonging 
to certain prescribed categories even after the enactment of the legislation. 


27. Since many of the transfers are apt to take place between members 
nl the family, it has been suggested that the ceiling should apply invaria¬ 
bly to the ag^egate area held by a family rather than to individuals. 
However, in view of the fact that ceilings have been applied in sevenil 
States to individual holdings and in others to the aggregate area held by a 
family, any attempt to remove deficiencies or weaknesses would have to fit 
into the pattern of the prevailing legislation. The question of transfers 
could perhaps be dealt with in the following manner: 


(1) Mliere legislation does not contain a provision for disregar¬ 

ding transfers, in view of the fact that transfers have taken 
place on a considerable scale, a suitable date subsequent to 
which transfers are disregarded may be proposed, if neces¬ 
sary, through an amending legislation. This date may he 
the date of the publication of the ceiling proposals or an 
earlier date as may be prescribed in view of the local condi¬ 
tions. 

(2) In respect of transfers made after the specified date, a distinc¬ 

tion may be made between (a) transfers among the mem¬ 
bers of a family, (b) benami transfers and other transfers 
which have not been made for valuable consideration and 
through a registered document, and (c) transfers made for 
valuable consideration through a registered document. 
Transfers coming under (a) and (b) can be dis¬ 
regarded. Transfers falling under (c) may need to be dealt 
with differently in view of the fact that the transferees may 
be small owners or landless persons who may have purchased 
some” land. It may be necessary to protect such transferees, 
at any rate, upto a prescribed limit, say, a family holding. 

(3) There should be provision for a review of transfers by a com¬ 

petent authority on the lines suggested above. 
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Exemptions from Ceilings 

28. The Second Plan envisaged exemption from ceiling for the follow¬ 
ing categories of farms: 

(1) tea, coffee and rubber plantations; 

(2) orchards where they constitute reasonably compact areas; 

(3) specialised farms engaged in cattle-breeding, dairying, wool¬ 

raising, etc.; 

(4) sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories; and 

(5) efficiently managed farms which consist of compact blocks, on 

which heavy investment or permanent structural improve- 
menb have been made and whose break-up is likely to lead 
to a fall in production. 

This recommendation was based on three main considerations. Firstly, 
in undertakings like plantations, industrial and agricultural work had to 
be closely integrated. Secondly, in certain specialised branches of agri¬ 
culture such as horticulture, cattle-breeding, dairying, etc., investment has 
to be made on a long-term basis and several years elapse before the output 
could be realised. In the third place, it was thought that in safeguarding 
efficiently managed farms whicli consisted of compact blocks on which 
heavy investment or permanent structures had been made, risk of fall in 
protluction would be avoided. 

29. In the legislation which has been enacted in the States, plantations 
have invariably been exempted from ceilings. There are provisions 
also in favour of specialised farms. There has been some 
measure of variation in the approach to sugarcane farms operated by 
sugar factories and to efficiently managed farms. Legislation in several 
States (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab 
and Rajasthan) and proposals under consideration in some others (Bihar 
and Mysore) provide for the exemption of efficiently managed farms 
from ceilings. Where the exemption exists, by and large it has still to 
be implemented. In Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, 
exemption of efficiently managed farms from ceilings has not been en¬ 
visage. In Uttar Pradesh, the Government has taken power to operate 
the surplus lands of mechanised farms as State farms and to appoint 
suitable persons as managers on terms and conditions to be prescribed, 
preference being given to the existing holders of these farms if they are 
otherwise qualified. 

30. As regards sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories, legisla¬ 
tion in several States exempts them from the operation of ceilings, as in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and PEPSU 
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aiea of Punjab and in the Bills at pr^nt tmder consideration 
in Bihar and Mysore. In three States, however, a different ap 
proach has been adopted. In Madras legislation provides for the setting 
up of a Sugar Factory Board to review whether individual factories should 
or should not be exempted from ceilings. Considerations such as the 
requirements of the sugar factory and its financial structure have to be 
taken into account before final decisions are taken. In Uttar Pradesii, 
while there is no exemption from ceilings, provisions relating to mecha¬ 
nised farms mentioned above would also apply to sugarcane farms ope¬ 
rated by sugar factories. In Maharashtra, sugarcane farms of sugar fac¬ 
tories are not exempted from ceilings but provision is made for main¬ 
taining the integrity of the farms in one or more compact blocks, for full 
and continued supply of raw material to sugar factories at a fair price, 
and for grant of surplus land to joint farming societies consisting, as far 
as possible, of persons who had previously leased their lands to the sugar 
factory, agricultural labourers employed on the farm, technical and other 
staff engaged by the factory for work on the farm, adjoining land hold¬ 
ers who are small holders and landless workers. 

Si. The considerations urged in the Second Plan and the recom¬ 
mendations regarding the exemption from ceilings of efficiently managed 
farms and of sugarcane farms operated by sugar factories remain generally 
valid for the Third Plan and there are advantages in following the course 
proposed. On the other hand, where a State, because of practical diffi- 
cultie.s or other considerations, wishes to adopt a different course, certain 
conditions should be assured. These are, firstly, that the integrity of 
the farms should be maintained and their levels of efficiency ensured 
and, secondly, in the case of sugar factory farms satisfactory and conti¬ 
nuous supply of tlie raw material to the factory concerned should be 
secured. 

Schemes of Re-settlement 

32. Proposals to set ceilings on agricultural holdings were intended 
to serve two objects—firstly, to bring about reduction in disparities and 
pave the way to the development of a progressive cooperative nural eco¬ 
nomy and, secondly, to provide land for redistribution to the landless 
sections of the rural population. Far-reaching legislation has been en¬ 
acted and although precise estimates are difficult to make, it would appear 
that the total area of surplus lands likely to be available for distribution 
to the landless might be considerably less than what had been hoped for 
at one time. At the present st:^ in land reform the most important 
consideration is that such lands as can be made available by each State 
as a result of the implementation of its ceilings legislation should be 
allotted with least possible delay. Along with these lands, waste lands 
and, where possible, lands available through Bhoodan Aould be pooled 
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and systematic schemes of resettlement speedily implemented.* In pro¬ 
viding land care should be taken to make available the necessary credit 
and other facilities, so that those settled on the land may develop high 
standards of cultivation. It was contemplated in the Second Plan that in 
the settlement of land acquired in consequence of the application of 
ceilings, tenants displaced as a result of resiunption of land for personal 
cultivation, farmers with uneconomic holdings and landless workers 
should receive preference. It was also proposed that settlements should 
be made, as far as possible, on cooperative lines. Generally, the legislation 
which has been enacted follows these recommendations. It was also 
proposed in the Second Plan that farmers with uneconomic holduigs 
should be admitted into cooperatives constituted with surplus lands if 
they also agreed to pool their lands. In taking action along these lines 
the necessary financial and technical assistance should be provided as 
envisaged in the programme for the development of cooperative farming 
proposed for the Third Plan. 


Consolidation of Holdings 

33. Progress in the consolidation of holdings has been recorded in 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. In 
other States, tliere has been comparatively little advance during the 
Second Plan. By the end of 1959-60 about 23 million acres had been 
consolidated and work was in hand over another 13 million acres. Ac¬ 
cording to indications given by States, the total area likely to be taken 
up for consolidation in the Third Plan is about 30 million acres. With 
a view to making experience in consolidation of holdii^ available to 
all States, two special studies were prepared by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion four years ago. One of these explained the methods which had been 
developed in different parts of the country and the problems which had 
been encountered. The second study set out suggestions for speedy exe¬ 
cution of the programme of consolidation. Although consolidation of 
holdings has been regarded as an integral part of the agricultural pro¬ 
duction programme, in practice the two programmes are not always co¬ 
ordinated. Except where consolidation of holdings is already being 
undertaken on a large scale, in view of the limitations of trained per¬ 
sonnel, it would appear desirable to concentrate consolidation work in 
areas which are already receiving irrigation or are likely to come under 
irrigation. The Planning Commission propose to study more closely how 
best the factors which come in the way of extension of the consolidation 
programme in the southern and eastern parts of the country can be over¬ 
come and what changes and adaptations in the present methods and 
system of consolidation are called for. in these areas. 
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Land Management Lfxiisijition 

S4. The place to be assigned to land management legislation and the 
manner in which it should be applied need to be considered in the lig^t 
of developments during the first two plans. In the First Plan, while land 
management legislation was intended to be general in scope, its specific 
applications were to be in relation to farms held by substential owners. 
In the proposals in the Second Plan the object was that land management 
legislation should provide for standards of efficient cultivation and 
management which would permit objective and qualitative judgments. If 
farms could be classified into certain grades, those above the average 
could receive suitable encouragement, while those falling below the 
average could be assisted to come up to higher standards. .For certain 
purposes the legislation could provide for sanctions. Legislation regarding 
land management has been enacted only in two States and in one Union 
Territory' and even in these it has not been actually implemented. A large 
number of enactments exist in the States for certain specific agricultural 
purposes such as utilisation of waste lands, adoption of improved seeds, 
control of pests and diseases, etc. Much of this legislation is fairly old 
and needs to be reviewed in relation to the present development pro¬ 
grammes for agriculture and tlie extension services which have been 
brought into existence in the community development blocks. While it 
will be of value to bring together the best experience in land management 
practices for the guidance of farmers, cooperatives and panchayats, the 
question of enforcing legislative sanctions and of the role of panchayats 
and panchayat samitis has to be studied further in consultation with the 
States and in the light of the experience gained by them in working the 
existing enactments. 

Problems of Impi.ementation 

35. Problems arising in the implementation of land reform legislation 
enacted in the States have been studied by the Panel on Land Reform 
and the urgent tasks to be performed have been listed separately in respect 
of abolition of intermediaries, tenancy reforms and ceilings. The Panel 
has laid particular stress on the preparation of correct and up-to-date 
records of rights and on the need to strengthen the revenue administra¬ 
tion. Records of rights have been brought up-to-date in several areas, but 
in some of them there is need for a more intensive programme of work. 
In several States, records of rights do not provide information regarding 
tenants, sub-tenants and crop-sharers, and as such implementation of the 
legislation itself suffers. Expenditure incurred on cadastral surveys and 
in the preparation and correction of records of rights has been included 
in the plans of some States and is eligible for Central assistance. Pro¬ 
visions made for these purposes would need to be augmented as the 
work proceeds. 
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36. A number of surveys of land reform have been undert^en in 
different parts of the country through the Research Programmes Ck>m- 
mittee of the Planning Commission. They bring out the problems en¬ 
countered in enforcing the legislation. In view of .the wide scope of the 
legislation which has been enacted and differences'in conditions, it is 
desirable to extend these studies on a systematic basis. For this purpose 
the assistance of universities and leading research centres should be fully 
availed of. The aim should be to cover different areas in accordance 
with a general scheme and to arrange for the evaluation of land reforms 
both in the transitional phase and from the aspect of long-term economic 
and social effects. 

37. The Planning Commission has under preparation a report on 
the progress Of land reform which bri.igr togedier tlie essential features 
of legislation enacted in different States. This study will also set out 
data regarding land holdings and cultivation collected at the census 
organised in 1954-55, which have been summarised in Annexure II of this 
Chapter. 
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‘ ANNEXURE I 

Ceiling on existing holdings—level of ceiling 

State level of ceiling renuiln 


Andhra Pradesh; . 4} times the family holding Le., 27 to Allowance made for size of 
324 acres (a family holding varies family - additional one 
from 6 acres of wet land bearing family holding for 

settlement taram No. i or settlement evety member in excess 

classification of 15 annas and above of five. There is no 
to 72 acres of dry land with taram outside limit, 
above 5 and chain soils with assess¬ 
ment below 8 annas). 


Assam: . . 50 acres.No allowance for size of 

family. 


Bihar: CBillas re- 



(a) land irri^ted by 

fiow irrigation work 
constructed and main¬ 
tained by Govern¬ 
ment : . 24 acres 

(b) land irrigated by 

lift irrintion work or 
tubewelfconstructed or 
maintained by Govern¬ 
ment: . . .36 acres 

(e) land which is orchard 
and other lands not 
included in any other 
category: . . .48 acres 

(d) diara land : . . 60 acres 

(e) hilly, sandy and other 
lands not yielding paddy, 

rabi or cash crop: . 72 acres 


Allowance made for size 
of family subiect to an 
outside limit of twice 
the ceiling area. 


Gujarat: 


(i) dry crop land (in¬ 
cluding Iwd irrigated 
from non-Govemment 
sources) . . . 56 to 132 

acres 

(it) rice land and season¬ 
ally irrigated land . 38 to 88 
acres 

(u() perennially irriga¬ 
ted land . . . 19 to 44 

acres 


No allowance for size of 
family 


(The ceiling varies in different local 
areas as spedfiedjin the Act) 


Jammu and Kashmir: 22} acres.No alloumnce for size of 

family. 


Kerala:. . • is acres of double crop paddy land or Allowance made for size 

equivalent area (^uivalent areas of fsmil^r subject to an 
vary between 15 to 37I acres) . outside limit of 25 acres 

of double crop paddy 

* land or itt equivalent 

area. For an un¬ 
married adult person the 
ceiling limit would be 
half the ceUing area. 
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State level of ceiling 


remaiks 


Madhya Pradesh: . 28 standard acres (a standard acre 
means one acre of perennially irri¬ 
gated land, 2 acres of seasonally irri- 

S ted land and 3 acres oi dry crop 
id). A Bill has been i.-assed to re¬ 
duce the limit to 25 standard acres 
and outside limit for a larger family 
to 50 standard acres. 


Allowance made for size 
of family subject to an 
outside limit of 53 
standard acres. 


Madras:(Bm) 


30 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size 
depending on rate of assessment and of family—additional 5 
class of land between I to 4 acres) standard acres for each 

member in exces of 
five subject to an outside 
limit of 60 standard 


Maharashtra: . (0 perennially irrigated Allowance made for size of 

land by flow irrigation: 18 aeres family subject to an 

outside limit of twice 
the ceiling ar«i. 

(ft) seasonally irrigated lands 
by flow irrigation 

(a) irrigated for two seasons: 27 acres 
(i) irrigated for one season: 48 acres 
(Hi) drylands 

(induding lands irriga- 66 to iz6 

ted from non-Govem- acres in different 

mental sources): local areas. 


Mysore: (Bill as 
ported upon by t 
Select Committee] 


27 standard acres (standard acre varies 
from one acre of wet land with assured 
irrigation on which two paddy crops 
can be raised to 8 acres of dry or 
garden land with less than 25 inches 
of annual rainfall). 


Allowance made for size 
of family subject to 
outside limit of twice 
the ceiling area. 


Orissa: . 


25 standard acres (standard acre varies 
from one acre of perennially irrigated 
land which is assiured of water supply 
for at least three crops in a year to 
4 acres of dry land). 


Allowance made for size 
of family subject to an 
outside limit of twice 
the ceiling area. 


Punjab : Punjab area: 30 standard acres not exceeding 60 or- No allowance for size of 
dinary acres. In case of displaced family, 
persons, 50 standard acres not ex¬ 
ceeding 100 ordinary acres. 

Pepsu area: 30 standard acres not exceeding 80 or- No allowance for size of 
dinary acres. In case of displaced fomily. 
persons, 40 standard acres not ex¬ 
ceeding 100 ordinary acres. 

(Standard acre means an acre of land 
yielding between 10 and ii maunds 
of wheat per acre matured). 

Rajasthan: . 30 standard acres (standard acre means Allowance made for size of 

' land yielding 10 maunds of wheat family subject to an 

or any other crop of equal value). outside limit ’ of 60 

standard acres. 
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State level of ceiling remarks 


Uttar Pradesh: . 40 acres of fair quality land (on acre of Allowance made at 8 acres 

fairqualitylandmeansan acre of land of fair quality land for 
with heremtary rate of rent exceeding each member in excess 

Rs.6; If acres with rate between Rs. 4 of five subject to an 
and Rs.o; and a acres with rate at R8.4 outside limit of 64 such 
per acre or less). acres. 

West Bengal: . 25 acres. No allowance for sixe of 

famUy. 

Delhi: . . . 30 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size of 

from4/sthofanacreofirrigatedland family subject toanout- 

to 2 acres of Barani land). side limit of 60 standard 

acres. 

Himachal Pradesh: . 30 acres in district Chamba and land No allowance made for 

assessed to Rs. 125 in other districts. size of family. 

Manipur: . . 25 acres..Allowance made for size of 

family subject to an 
outside limit of 5 
acres. 

Tripura: . . 25 standard acres (standard acre varies Allowance made for size 

from one acre or nal or lunga land of family subjea to an 
to 3 acres of tills land). outside limit of 50 stan¬ 

dard acres. 
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ANNEXURE II ’ 

(Census of land holdings and cultivation 
Explanatory note 

As recommended in the First Plan, a census of land holdings and 
cultivation was carried out in 1954-55 in all States except Assam, West 
Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir and the Union Territories of Manipur 
and Tripura. In Assam and West Bengal, the State Governments had 
already collected certain data regarding land holdings. West Bengal 
had already enacted legislation for ceilings, in Assam a Bill had bMn 
passed and in Jammu & Kashmir a ceiling had been imposed earlier. 
A new census was not considered necessary in these States. In Manipur 
and Tripura' the proposal to conduct the census was dropped due to 
lack of trained personnel and difficulties of terrain. 

2. The census was based on complete enumeration of all holdinj^ in 
the former States of Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Ajmer, Bhopal and Kutch. 
In Punjab and in the former States of Mysore, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh, with a view to expediting the census, the 
enumeration was restricted to holdings of 10 acres and above. However, 
estimates of holdings below 10 acres were also made. In Bihar, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and in the former State of Travancore- 
Cochin sample surveys were undertaken. 

3. The data relate generally to tlie year 1953-54. The main concepts 
employed in die census were the following; 

(1) The census related to agricultural land comprised in owners’ 

holdings, agricultural land being defined as the cultivable 
area, comprised in a holding, including groves and 
pastures. Unoccupied area such as forest land and other 
uncultivable land, was to be excluded. Land held in 
urban areas was also outside the scope of the census. 

(2) The expression ‘area owned’ was defined so as to include 

lands held by owners as well as those held under occu¬ 
pancy (permanent and heritable) rights. Land owned by 
a person ‘A’ but held under rights of occupancy by a 
person ‘B’ was thus included in B’s holding and excluded 
from ‘A’s holding. It was further agreed that persons who 
did not possess permanent and heritable rights de jure but 
enjoyed them for all practical purposes, should also be 
treated as owners. 

(3) The entire agricultural land held by a person as owner 

throughout the State constituted a single holding. In the 
case of joint holdings, the share of each co-sharer was 
treated as a separate holding. 
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(4) Area under ‘personal cultivation' was defined as the difference 
between ‘area owned’ and ‘area leased*. The ‘area leased’ 
represents land let out to a tenant^ in which he has not 
acquired permanent and heritable rights. 

4. To the extent they were available at the time, the results of the 
land census data were presented in summary form in the Second Fivte 
Year Plan. The date were subsequently retabulated for the States as 
reorganised in 1956. In this form they are set out in the tables which 
follow except for Bihar and Orissa. The Bihar Government felt that 
the date collected in the sample survey did not represent even approxi¬ 
mately a correct picture of ownership and cultivation. The date 
received from Orissa were incomplete. 
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(I) In ow in Bhattiyat tehsil; in 58randomviUages ofChamba tehsil and 36 random villagei 

(n) Means less than 500 or 0*03%. 

(•) Relatestobtddingsofloacresandabove. 


(C) States where enumeration of holdings was on san^le basis 
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CHAPTER XF 

LABOUR POLICY 

Labour policy in India has been evolving in response to the specific 
needs of the situation in relation to industry and the working class and 
has to suit the requirements of a planned economy. A body of principles 
and practices has grown up as a product of joint consultation in which 
representatives of Government, the working class and employers have 
been participating at various levels. The legislation and other measures 
adopted by Government in this field represent the consensus of opmion 
of the parties vitally concerned and thus acquire the strength and 
character of a national policy, operating on a voluntary basis. Joint 
committees have been set up to assist in the formulation of policies as 
well as their implementation. At the apex of tliis tripartite machinery 
is the Indian Labour Conference. 

Recent Developments 

2. The structure of industrial relations has been designed for the pur¬ 
pose of securing peace in industry and a fair deal for the workers. When 
the efforts of ^e parties fail to secure an amicable settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes, the Government has assumed powers of intervention. 
Provision has been made for conciliation of disputes and for enabling 
the State to refer unresolved differences to tribunals set up for the pur- 
jxwe. Stoppages of work after such a reference and any contravention of 
awards and agreements have been made illegal. This system has helped 
to check the growth of industrial unrest and has brought for tlie work¬ 
ing class a measure of advance and a sense of security which could not 
otherwise have been achieved. At the same time, the spirit of litigation 
grew and delays attendant on legal processes gave rise to widespread dis¬ 
satisfaction. In the course of the Second Five Year Plan a new approach 
was, therefore, introduced to counteract the iinhealtliy trends and give 
a more positive orientation to industrial relations, based on moral rather 
than legal sanctions. The stress now is on prevention of unrest by time¬ 
ly action at the appropriate stages and giving adetjuatc attention to root 
causes. This involves a basic change in the attitudes and outlook of the 
parties and the new .set of readjustments in their mutual relations. 

3. A Code of Discipline in Industry, which applies both to the public 
and to the private sector, has been accepted voluntarily by all the Central 
organisations of employers and workers and has been in operation since 
the middle of 1958. The Code lays down specific obligations for the 
management and die workers with the object of promoting constructive; 
cooperation between their representatives at all levels, avoiding stoppages 
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as well as litigation, securing settlement of disputes and griev'ances by 
mutual negotiations, conciliation and voluntary arbitration, facilitating 
the free growth of trade unions and eliminating all forms of coercion 
and violence in industrial relations. 

4. The Ck>de provides that a regular grievance procedure be laid down 
in all undertakings and complaints should receive prompt attention. The 
legal means of redress and the normal channels should be fully availed 
of and there should be no direct, arbitrary or unilateral action on either 
side. Under the Ck>de, management and workers have agreed to avoid 
litigation, lock-outs, sit-down and stay-in strikes. There will be no 
recourse to intimidation, victimisation or ‘go-slow.’ The unions have also 
agreed not to engage in any form of physical duress and to discourage 
unfair practices such as negligence of duty, careless operation, damage 
to property, interference with or disturbance to normal work and insub¬ 
ordination. The employers have to allow full freedom to workers in the 
formation of trade unions and to abide by the criteria adopted for deter¬ 
mining which union has a better claim to recognition. A union guilty 
of a breach of the Code of Discipline loses its right to such recognition. 
Both sides are pledged to the scrupulous and prompt implementation of 
awards, agreements, settlements and decisions. Organisations of em¬ 
ployers as well as workers have bound themselves to express disapproval 
and take appropriate action against ofRcers. office-bearers and workers 
who violate the letter or spirit of the Code. 

5. It is obvious that a new concept with such far-reaching aims, in a 
difficult held, requires a considerable period of earnest endeavour before 
it gets firmly established in practice. The results so far achieved are, 
however, encouraging both in terms of the reduction of man-days lost 
owing to stoppages and in bringing about a general improvement in the 
climate of industrial relations. Tlie number of man-days lost declined 
steadily and significantly from 47 lakh during January-June 1958, the 
six months prior to the introduction of die ^de, to 19 lakh during 
July-December, 19G0. The Code has also been successful in creating an 
awareness amongst the employers and workers of their obligations to¬ 
wards each other; the desire to setde disputes mutually without recourse 
to the wasteful methods of trial of strength and litigation is steadily 
growmg. 

6. The deplorable consequences of intei'-union rivalry both for in- 

and. for the workers are well-known. They have been mitigated 
to some extent by the Code of Conduct which was drawn up and accep¬ 
ted by the representatives of workers’ organisations three years ago. The 
Code provides that every employee shall have the freedom and ri(^t to 
join a union of his choice. Ignorance and backwardness of workm diall 
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not be exploited by any organisation. Casteism, conununalism and pro¬ 
vincialism shall be eschewed by all unions, and there shall be no violence, 
coercion, intimidation or personal vilification in inter-union dealings. It 
is enjoined that there shall be unreserved acceptance of and respect for 
democratic functioning of trade unions and all Central organisations shall 
combat the formation and continuance of company unions. 


7. The failure to implement awards and agreements has been a com¬ 
mon complaint on both sides and if this were to continue, the Codes 
would be bereft of all meaning and purpose. A machinery for imple¬ 
mentation and evaluation has, therefore, been set up at the Centre and 
in the States to ensure observance by the parties of the obligations aris¬ 
ing from the Codes and from laws and agreements. 


8. Two lines of advance during the period of the Second Plan deserve 
special mention because of their great significance as elements of labour 
policy and for the reason of the great promise they hold for the future, 
in the first place to give the workers a sense of belonging and to stimu¬ 
late their interest in higher productivity, a form of workers’ participation 
in management was evolved during the Second Plan. A small beginning 
was made in this direction on an experimental basis and Joint Manage¬ 
ment Councils have been set up so far in 23 units. The Council has the 
right to 9 btain information regarding the working of the undertaking 
and has direct administrative responsibility for matters concerning wor¬ 
kers* welfare, training and allied matters. Its main function is to bring 
about mutual consultation between employers and workers over many 
important issues which affect industrial relations. In a seminar held in 
March, 1960, representatives of employers, workers. State Governments 
and others concerned reviewed their experience of the working of the 
Joint Councils and the solutions they had evolved for specific problems. 
Keeping in view the short duration of the experiment, its results have 
been found to be satisfactory and heartening. Secondly, after completion 
of the preparatory stage, the programme of workers’ education has made 
a good start and is being widely appreciated. The scheme comprises 
the training of teacher-administrators and worker-teachers. The latter, 
on returning to their establishments on the completion of their training, 
start unit-level classes for the rank and file of the workers. According to 
ail independent appraisal of the working of this scheme, these courses 
have helped to raise the self-confidence of the workers, increased their 
ability to take advantage of protective labour laws, reduced their depen¬ 
dence upon outsiders and inculcated in them an urge for material and 
economic welfare. A beginning was made in sponsoring investigations 
on labour problems through independent research institutions with 
Oovenunent support. 
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Approach and Outlook 

9. The coming years should wimcss the fuller impact of the ideas 
which have been tried and found uselul during the Serond Plan period. 
The Third Five Year Plan has to make its own contribution towards the 
evolution of labour policy and the realisation of its basic aims. It has 
always to be kept in view that the measures that are adopted must serve 
adequately the immediate and long-term ends of planned economic deve¬ 
lopment. Economic progress has to be rapid enough to attain a level of 
full employment, and secure a rising standard of living for the people. 
The fruits of progress should be shared in an equitable manner and the 
economic and social organisation which is being created must be in keep¬ 
ing with the concept of a socialist society. In the implementation of these 
objectives the working class has an important role and a great responsi¬ 
bility, and these will grow with the rising tempo of industrialisation. The 
large expansion of the public sector which is occurring and is being 
envisaged will make a qualitative difference in the tasks set for the labour 
movement and will facilitate the transformation of the social structure 
on the lines of the socialist pattern in view. The implications of this 
approach are manifold. Economic activity has not to be conceived of 
solely in terms of output and return; the principal test of this would be 
the good of all those who are engaged in it, the quality and growth of 
the individual human being and the service and happiness of the entire 
community. The surpluses that are generated are a social product, to 
which neither the employer nor the working class can lay an 
exclusive claim; their distribution has to be according to the 
worth of the contribution of each, subject to the requirements of further 
development and the interests of all the sections of society, in particular, 
the satisfaction of the basic needs of all its members. While jobs and 
functions may vary, all are workers of different grades. Those of the 
lowest rank and their children should be fortified in the faith that they 
are free to equip themselves to be able to rise to the highest positions 
and that the worker and management are joined in partnership to 
strive for common ends.Thus, a new type of community is being created 
in which individuals and groups are moved more by a sense of mutual 
obligations than the spirit of acquisitiveness or the making of private 
gains at the expense of the general well-being. 


Industrial Relations 

. 10. The development of industrial relations in the Third Five Year 
Plan rests on the foundations created by the working of the Code of 
Discipline which has stood the strain of the test during the last three 
years. A full awareness of the obligations under the Code of Discipline 
has to extend to all the constitutents of the Central organisations of 
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employers and workers, and it has to become more and more a livii^ 
force in the day-to-day conduct of industrial relations. The sanctions on 
which the Code is based have to be reinforced, relying on the consent of 
the parties, for this purpose. 

11. Ways will be found for increasing tire application of the principle 
of voluntary arbitration in resolving differences between workers and 
employers. Steps will be taken to remove certain hindrances in the way 
of a fuller recourse to voluntary arbitration. The same protection should 
be extended to proceedings in this case, as is now applicable to compul¬ 
sory adjudication. Government should take the initiative in drawing 
up panels of arbitrators on a regional and industry-wise basis. Employ¬ 
ers should show much greater readiness to submit disputes to arbitration 
than they have done hitherto. This has to be the normal practice, in 
preference to a recourse to adjudication, as an important obligation 
accepted by the parties under the Code. 

12. The law provides for the establishment of Works Committees at 
the plant level in order to develop harmoniotis relations between em¬ 
ployers ami workers. According to a recent assessment, the system has 
proved its capacity to render substantial help in composing differences 
between the parties though, owing to lack of earnest effort, the Com¬ 
mittees are not functioning effectively in some units. The decision to 
demarcate the functions of Works Committees, as distinct from those 
of trade unions, will remove an obstacle in the way of the successful 
functioning of the Committees. It is, thus, essential that Works Com¬ 
mittees are strengthened and made an active agency for the democratic 
administration of labour matters. 

13. Joint Management Councils.—A major programme for the period 
of the Third Five Year Plan will be the progressive extension of the 
scheme of Joint Management Councils to new industries and units so 
that, in the course of a few years, it may become a normal feature of 
the industrial system. As it develops, workers' participation may be¬ 
come a highly significant step in the adaptation of the private sector 
to fit into the framework of a socialist order. It can serve to bridge the 
gulf between labour and management, create better mutual under¬ 
standing and facilitate the adoption, on both sides, of an objective 
approach towards the jjroblems of industry and the workers. The 
success or failure of an undertaking is not the concern of management 
alone. For the peaceful evolution of the economic system on a demo¬ 
cratic basis, it is essential that workers’ participation in management 
should be accepted as a fundamental principle and an urgent need. In 
course of time, managonent cadres should arise out of the working class 
itself. This will greatly help to promote social mobility which is an 
importent ingredient of a socialist system. 
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14. Joint Management Councils should be set up in all establishments 
in the public as well as the private sector in which conditions favourable 
to the success of the scheme exist. A primary test of eligibility is the 
presence of goodwill on both the sides. Wherever a representative union 
exists, a Coundl should come into being as a matter of course. An in¬ 
tensive programme of workers’ education will be undertaken in all the 
establishments where such Councils are set up. 

15. Workers' education.—The programme of workers’ education which 
Government has undertaken through a semi-autonomous Board is being 
run with the cooperation of all the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
A large-scale expansion of this scheme is visualised for the period of the 
Third Plan. It is intended to diversify the programme and secure fuller 
association of workers’ representatives and their organisations. The 
complementary question of management training in labour matters is 
also receiving consideration. 

16. The spread of literacy among the workers is an indispensable 
precondition for the success of the various programmes that are being 
undertaken. The benefit of literacy should be made available to as large 
a number of workers as possible in the next few years, particularly to 
those below the age of forty. 

17. Trade untons.—There is need for a considerable re-adaptation in 
the outlook, functions and practices of trade unions to suit the condi¬ 
tions which have arisen and are emerging. They have to be accepted as 
an essential part of the apparatus of industrial and economic adminis¬ 
tration of the country and should be prepared for the dischar^ of the 
responsibilities which attach to this position. Trade union leadership 
has to grow progressively out of the ranks of the workers, and this pro¬ 
cess will be greatly accelerated as the programme of workers’ education 
gathers momentum. At present, the trade unions are in most cases 
labouring under the handicap of insufiicient resources and are not in a 
position to obtain all the help and guidance that they need. 

18. The basis for recognition of unions, adopted as a part of the Code 
of Discipline, will pave the way for the growth of a strong and healthy 
trade unionism in the country. A union can claim recognition, if it has 
a continuing membership of a( least 15 per cent of the workers in the 
establishment over a period of six months and will be entitled to be re¬ 
cognised as a representative union for an industry or a local area, if it has 
membership of at least 25 per cent of workers. Where there are several 
unions in an industry or establishment, the union with the largest mem¬ 
bership will be recognised. Once a union has been recognised, there 
should be no change in its position for a period of tv(o years, if it has 
been adhering to the provisions of the Code of Discipline. 
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19. The personnel of the industrial relations machinery calls for 
greater attention in respect of selection as well as training. It is neces> 
sary to ensure that the quality and equipment of conciliators and tribu' 
nals are adequate for the complex tasks which now confront them. It is 
proposed to institute a suitable training programme for this purpose. 


Wages and Social Security 


20. The Government has assumed responsibility for securing a mini¬ 
mum wage for certain sections of workers, in industry and agriculture, 
who are economically weak and stand in need of protection. Towards 
this end the Minimum Wages Act provides for the foation and revision 
of wage rates in these occupations. These measures have not proved 
effective in many cases. For better implementation of the law, the 
machinery for inspection has to be strengthened. Wage determination 
in major industries is left to the process of collective bargaining, conci¬ 
liation, arbitration and adjudication. The Second Plan recommended 
the setting up of Wage Boards as the most suitable method of settling 
wage disputes where large areas of industry are concerned. This has so 
far been applied to the cotton and jute textiles, cement, sugar and 
plantation industries; and will be extended to other industries according 
to circumstances. It has been decided to appoint a Board soon for the 
iron and steel industry. The representatives of employers and workers 
have agreed that unanimous recommendations of a wage board should 
be implemented fully. An encouraging trend has been noticed in the 
coal mining industry where employers and workers have agreed to set 
up a bi-partite committee to examine the entire question of wage revi¬ 
sion in the industry; alternative wage-fixing machinery will be considered 
only if the bi-partite committee fails to arrive at a settlement. 


21. Some broad principles of wage determination have been laid 
down in the Report of the Fair Wages Committee. On the basis of 
agreement between the parties, the Indian Labour Conference had indi- 
ca^ the content of the needbased minimum wage for guidance in the 
settlement of wage disputes. This has been reviewed and it has been 
agreed that the nutritional requirements of a working class family may 
be re-examined in the light of the most authoritative scientific data on 
the subject. Apart from the minimum tvage, care should be taken in 
fixing fair wages for different classes of workers, that adequate incentives 
are provided for the acquisition and development of skills and for im¬ 
provements in output and quality. There are, however, wide disparities 
between the wages of the working class, on the one hand, and the salaries 
at the higher management levels, on the other. 
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22. Owing to the uncertainty attaching to it, the question of bonus 
lias become a source of friction and dispute. It has been decided to ap> 
point a Ckimmission which will include representatives of both parties 
to study the problems connected with bonus claims and to evolve guid¬ 
ing principles and norms for the payment of bonus. 

23. Social security.—The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has now 
been implemented in more than a hundred centres covering about 17 
lakh industrial workers. During the Third Plan period, the scheme 
will be extended to all centres where there is concentration of five hund¬ 
red or more industrial workers, bringing the total coverage to about 
30 lakh workers. Medical care and treatment including hospitalisation 
and midwifery services will be extended to the families of insured persons 
in all centres where the sclieme is in operation. The preventive aspects 
will also receive greater attention. A great deal of leeway remains to be 
made up in the provision of separate hospital accommodation for tlie 
insured workers. The construction of new hospitals and dispensaries 
will be speeded up so as to add at least 6000 hospital beds during the 
period of the Third Plan. 

24. The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, which now covers 58 
industries/establishments will be further extended. The employ- 
neiit limit for coverage under the scheme has already been lowered from 
50 to 20. The Provident Fund Organisation has completed a survey of 
)ther industries and during the Third Plan the scheme will be extended 
o such industries among these as are able to bear the financial burden. 
The proposals to enhance the rate of contribution to the provident fund 
rom 6J to 8 J per cent has been already accepted by Government in 
)rinciple, but in view of the varying capacity of different industries, a 
Technical Committee has been constituted to ascertain which industries 
re not capable of bearing the additional liability. It is also proposed to 
ring employees of commercial establishments within the purview of the 
:heme. 

25. A Study Group on Social Security had recommended the inte- 
ration of existing social security schemes and the conversion of the 
arious Provident Fund schemes into a statutory scheme for old age, 
ivalidity and survivorship pension<um-gratuity. Urgent consideration 
as now to be given to the various aspects of the question of integration, 
> that the entire scheme takes shape as early as possible. 

26. The social security approach has so far extended mainly to wage 
amers in organised industry. There are some groups whose condition 
Ils for closer attention on the part of the community. In the past, on 
count of the traditional values associated with the small commtmity 
}d the joint family, a great deal of relief was available to those who 

P.C.-17. 
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were unable to provide for themselves. For a long period to come, in 
one form or another, the community, the group and the family must 
continue to be the main sources of assistance. Progressively, however, 
the State and local bodies, both urban and rural, will need to participate 
in schemes undertaken by way of social assistance and social security. 
Even at this stage, it would be desirable to make a modest beginning in> 
respect of three groups of persons—the physically handicapped, old 
persons unable to work, and women and children—where diey are alto¬ 
gether lacking in the means of livelihood and support. Assistance for 
them will have to come from voluntary and charitable organisations, 
municipal bodies, Panchayat Samitis and panchayats and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations. With a view to enabling these organisations to develop their 
activities with the help of local communities, and giving them a little 
support, it might be useful to constitute a small reljef and assistance 
fund. Details of the proposal should be considered further in coopera¬ 
tion with States and voluntary organisations. 


Working Conditions, Safety and Welfare 


27. Under various laws, a comprehensive code has been developed to 
ensure satisfactory working conditions, safety of person and the provision 
of a variety of facilities to promote the welfare of the workers. Steps, 
however, have to be taken to make the implementation of the statutory 
provisions more effective. The improvement of working conditions can. 
result in greater productive efficiency on the part of the workers. Every 
effort should be made to keep abreast of the modern developments in 
these and various other aspects relating to the human factor in industry. 
Towards this end, the activities of the Central Labour Institute and the- 
three Regional Labour Institutes should be developed to provide a com¬ 
prehensive service to industry through training, education and research. 
The problem of safety should receive greater attention. A Standing 
Advisory Committee will be set up to promote measures for bringing 
down the incidence of accidents in factories. State Governments have to- 
strengthen the inspectorates provided for the administration of factory 
laws. Both in factories and in mines, a great deal of scope remains for 
reducing hazards by education of the workers in safety-consciousness and' 
the setting up of safety committees. Steps are being taken in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Mines Safety Conference and its- 
various committees, and intensive studies are in progress concerning vari¬ 
ous aspects of the problem of safety in all mines. A National Mine Safety 
Council is proposed to be set up regarding safety education and propa¬ 
ganda in the mining industry. In view of the rapid expansion of the out¬ 
put of mines and the increase in depths and mechanisation to which it 
leads, it has become imperative that there should be greater vigilance and 
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Stricter enforcement of rules and regulations. The building ^ind cons* 
truction industry is a similar field in which rapid programmes of expan¬ 
sion call for greater attention to safety standards. While the Central and 
State Public Works Departments are among the major employing autho¬ 
rities. a significant amount of building and construction work is in private 
hands. Working conditions at construction sites are very different from 
those in factories, primarily because of the purely “temporary” basis upon 
wliirli most of the work is organised. The question of separate safety 
legislation for building and construction workers is under examination. 
Industrial hygiene surveys undertaken so far have disclosed that exposure 
to occupational disease has been increasing. I'lie surveys should cover 
the remaining industries and prompt remedial action should be taken in 
each case. Special welfare funds have been constituted for financing wel¬ 
fare measures for workeis in the coal and mica mining industries. They 
are meeting very real needs. Similar funds are proposed to be created 
for workers in the manganese and iron ore mines. 

28. Workers’ cooperatives.—Some progress has been made in the for¬ 
mation of miners’ cooperative societies through the help of the Coal 
Mines Welfare Fund Organisation. A few workers’ cooperative housing 
societies also exist in some industrial centres. On the whole, coopera¬ 
tion has not made much headway so far as the working class is concerned. 
It will derive immense benefit from the extension of cooperative activity 
in various forms. Campaigns should be undertaken for setting up co¬ 
operative credit societies and cooperative consumers stores. It is hoped 
that trade unions and voluntary organisations will evince greater in¬ 
terest and initiative in running such cooperatives. 

29. Industrial fiousing.—Although the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme has been in operation for some years, the situation in respect of 
the housing of industrial workers has not improved and, in several 
centres, it has even deteriorated. The present approach to the problem 
has been found to be wholly inadequate and new ways will have to be 
devised immediately so that the workers may be assured of minimum 
standards in respect of living conditions within a reasonable period in 
the interest of their health and efficiency. Towards the same end, facili¬ 
ties for recreation and sports will have to be greatly enlarged for all 
sections of the workers. 

30. Other problems.—"WUh the help of studies which are now in pro¬ 
gress regarding contract labour, it will be possible to select occupations 
in which contract labour will not be permitted and, where abolition is 
not feasible, to decide on the steps which can be taken to safeguard fully 
the interests of contract workers. While considerable improvement has 
occurred in the living and working conditions of employees in large and 
organised industries owing both to State activity and trade union action. 
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a great deal of leeway remains to be made up in respect of the workers 
engaged' in agriculture and unorganised industries. Their conditions 
should become a matter of special concern to the Government as well 
as to the organisations of labour. 

Employment and Training Schemes 

31. A large increase in the demand for craftsmen will have to be met 
during the Third Plan. By the end of the Second Plan period, there 
were 166 industrial training institutes with 42,000 training seats. It is 
intended to increase the number of these institutes to a total of 318 by 
the end of the Third Plan with an additional 58,000 seats, raising the 
training capacity to 1 lakh craftsmen and an estimated out-turn of 2 lakh 
craftsmen during the Plan period. Adequate in-plant training facilities 
will also be provided. Separate facilities have been organised for the 
training of educated youth in the techniques of management so that such 
of them as have the inclination and aptitude for undertaking business 
responsibilities on their own or through cooperatives, will be provided 
with wider employment opportunities. 

32. The capacity of the three existing Central Training Institutes for 

Craft Instructors will be raised from 512 to 976 seats and three other 
Central Institutes will be set up during the Third Plan period. As 
against 2000 in the Second Plan, 7800 instructors will be trained during 
the Third Plan. Separate arrangements are being made to train women 
craft instructors.1 > 

33. During the Second Plan, little progress has been registered under 
the apprenticeship training scheme, which has so far been carried out on 
a voluntary basis. It has now been decided to place the .scheme on a 
compulsory footing and a Bill on the subject is proposed to be introduc¬ 
ed in Parliament. A target of 14,000 seats has been set for the appren¬ 
ticeship training programme. The target for the programme of evening 
classes for industrial workers is to raise the present 3000 seats to 15,000 
seats during the Third Plan. 

34. One hundred employment exchanges will be opened during the 
Third Plan with the object of providing at least one exchange in each 
district. It is also intended to increase the number of rural employ¬ 
ment exchanges and strengthen the organisation of the State Employ¬ 
ment Directorates. An effective start has been made with the Employ¬ 
ment Market Information programme; the scheme now covers all public 
sector establishments and private sector units in 150 areas. The s^eme 
will be extended to all areas covered by employment exchanges. Similar 
provision has been made for expanding the programme of Youth 
Employment Service, Youth Counselling and collection and analysis of 
occupational information undertaken by the exchanges. 
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35. Closures of establishments have occurred to a varying extent in 
certain industries during the last few years. Where unfavourable mar¬ 
ket conditions develop, marginal units are affected severely unl^ stqpt 
are taken in advance to safeguard their position. In several cases, the 
collapse follows a prolonged period of neglect and mismanagement. The 
workers, who are thrown out of employment, often fail to find avenues 
for absorption in other units in the same industry. It often happens 
that besides losing their jobs these workers are deprived of arrears of 
wages and even the collections in respect of Provident Fund or 
Employees’ State Insurance cannot be recovered from the employers. As 
a re.sult, the workers have to face acute distress. 

36. It becomes evident that having regard to the human aspect, and 
for the purpose of preventing a sense of demoralisation among other 
workers, steps will have to be taken to afford a measure of relief and 
assistance to retrenched workers who are thus reduced to a state of help¬ 
lessness. In a fully developed form such a scheme has to be on a con¬ 
tributory basis, with adequate support from the Government, and besides 
assistance and relief to the retrenched workers, its functions might 
include: 

(1) help to industrial units which are temporarily in financial 

difficulties but have otherwise a reputation for efficiency 
and good management; ■ 

(2) taking over units for temporary management'; and 

(3) financing, in suitable cases, co-operative ventures of workers 

threatened by closures. 

A start has, however, to be made immediately, and it has now been 
decided to draw up a scheme of a limited scope to furnish such assistance 
as is practicable in the existing circumstances. This will be in the 
form of loans to tide over the immediate difficulties and facilities for 
retraining for alternative occupations and for transfer to other places 
where work may be available. A small financial provision has been 
made in the Plan for this purpose. 

Productivity 

37. Industry is being called upon to meet, as rapidly as possible, the 
claims on behalf of the workers for a living wage, better living and 
working conditions, the needed volume of employment opportunities 
and a fuller measure of social security. It must yield a reasonable 
return on capital and provide for capital formation on an adequate 
scale. Neither the exercise of their organised strength in industrial con¬ 
flicts, nor laws and the intervention of the State can help the workers 
much in realising their aspirations. Their gains can arise only out of 
the strength and dynamism of the economy, the only enduring basis of 
which is a rising level of productivity. No increase in profits which 
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does not come out of improvements in productivity but has its origin 
in current scarcity and the stresses of development, can be regarded as 
a sign of prosperity. Productivity has many facets and it suffers because 
of the one-sided and rigid approach which is frequently adopted in deal¬ 
ing with it both by the employers and the workers. Rationalisation of 
effort in every direction is the true basis of productivity. The term 
has often been wrongly associated with increase in workloads and added 
strain on workers in order to swell the volume of private gains. Large 
gains in productivity and an appreciable reduction in unit costs can be 
secured in many cases without causing any detriment to the health of 
the workers and without incurring any large outlays. Greater respon¬ 
sibility in tliis respect rests on the management which should provide the 
most efficient equipment, correct conditions and methods of work, ade¬ 
quate training and suitable psychological and material incentives for 
the workers. For several purposes, it will be more helpful to take the 
working group as a unit of activity rather than the individual worker, 
and the scheme of incentives should be aimed at the group no less than 
at the individual. The industry, trade unions and the Government 
should together ensure that every worker whether employed already or 
freshly recruited receives adequate training to acquire the requisite skill 
and efficiency. By proper organisation, it should be possible to supply 
the essential needs of the workers at reasonable cost without unduly 
increasing the burden on industry. Management has to give the lead 
by bringing about the maximum rationalisation in its own sphere and 
eliminating all unjustifiable practices which at present act as dis-incen- 
tives in drawing the best out of the workers. The vicious circle of 
poverty and unemployment and low productivity can be broken only by 
a tremendous stress on the maximum possible contribution being made 
by all the participants in the processes of production. For the workers 
no real advance in their standard of living is possible without a steady 
increase in productivity, because any increase in wages generally, beyond 
certain narrow limits, would otherwise be nullified by a rise in prices. 
Workers have, therefore, to insist on and not resist the progress of 
rationalisation in their own interest and in the larger interest of the 
country. 

38. The pace of development as well as the volume of employment 

rests to a considerable extent on the capacity to export in the face of 
increasing competition. This can be achieved primarily through higher 
productivity and a measure of sacrifice by the employer, the worker and 
the rest of the community.) i 

39. Vital reforms cannot be secured without the cooperation and 
goodwill of the workers. They can be brought about by creating a 
proper understanding and the provision of the necessary safeguards in 
the interests of the workers. The greatest anxiety experienced by the 
workeis is with regard to the stability of employment. The agreement 
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Tegarding rationalisation at the national level guarantees to the worker* 
security in their existing jobs. The scope for rationalisation can be 
considerably extended if effective arrangements are made for retraining 
and transfer to other jobs on the basis of the workers’ consent. The 
workers can be expected to respond. A favourable environment for 
this should be created. This process will be helped greatly by tlie 
agreement reached at a seminar organised by the National Productivity 
< 11000011 , which provides an initial basis for cooperation for higher pro¬ 
ductivity. The formulation of the Code of Efficiency and Welfare will 
now be taken up for consideration by the Indian Labour Conference. 
^Greater attention will also have to be given to the training of manage¬ 
ment at various levels in the important aspects of employer-employee 
relations. Systematic studies will have to be undertaken for determining 
the individual wage differentials and the manner in which wages should 
be linked to productivity. In this connection, the work of the Train- 
ing-WithinJndustry Centre in introducing T.W.I. and other techniques 
for improving the managerial and supervisory skills and that of the Pro¬ 
ductivity Centre in training in the higher productivity techniques and in 
carrying out field investigations like job evaluation and work load studies 
have helped in stimulating the interest of both management and workers. 
Further development in this field can be of considerable assistance in 
evolving rational wage policies. 

Research 

40. Government underta:kes special programmes of studies and sur¬ 
veys of aspects such as working and living conditions, family budgets, 
wage census, index of earnings, patterns of absenteeism, productivity, etc. 
There will be further extension of this activity during the period of the 
Third Five Year Plan. 

y 

41. The inadequacy of reliable data on labour matters available at 
present and the need for sustained and objective research on a systematic 
basis were discussed at a Conference on Labour Research held in Sep¬ 
tember, 1960. It was agreed that, to begin with, a small Central Com¬ 
mittee for coordinating labour research, comprising representatives of 
Government, employers’ and workers’ organisations, universities and 
institutions interested in the subject may be constituted. It should be 
the function of this body to make a survey of the existing agencies in the 
Seld and their physical resources, identify the gaps, explore possibilities 
if filling up the same, determine priorities, allocate research schemes to 
he various agencies in order to avoid overlapping, stimulate research 
vork in the labour field and recommend means of utilising the results 
)f such research. It is intended to provide for research in labour 
natters some new institutional facilities outside the set-up of the Gov- 
Tnment. It will have the association and assistance of organisations of 
rarkers and employers as well as others. 
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ORGANISATION OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956, recognising the need 
of rapid industrialisation for promoting the accelerated growth of the 
economy, emphasised the key role of the public sector in setting up new 
industrial undertakings in the following words: 

“The adoption of the socialist pattern of society as a national 
objective, as well as the need for planned and rapid 
development, required that all industries of basic and 
strategic importance, or in the nature of public utility 
services, should be in the public sector. Other industries 
which are essential and require investment on a scale 
which only the State, in present circumstances, could 
provide, have also to be in the public sector.” 

2. A number of basic industries which require large investments and 
extensive collaboration with foreign firms or governments and which 
could be undertaken only on the assurance of future prospects, with no 
immediate gain in sight, would not normally be started if reliance was 
to be placed entirely on private enterprise. As the need for establishing 
these industries is urgent and insistent in the present phase of the 
country’s development, it is inevitable that the scope of the public sector 
should be large. Moreover, in the case of industries where for technologi¬ 
cal reasons, the plants have to be large, requiring big investments, by 
organising them in the public sector, undue concentration of economic 
and industrial power in private hands can be prevented. 

8. Rapid expansion of the public sector would materially contribute 
to increasing public savings for investment, making it possible thereby 
to increase the rate of growth. The particular advantage of the expansion 
of the public sector from this point of view is that a possible conflict 
between efi&ciency and the distribution of income is, to a large extent, 
eliminated. Increased profits, which in the private sector would create 
inequalities (and possible conspicuous and wasteful consumption), in 
the public sector can be directly used for capital accumulation. By 
efficient conduct of enterprises and following a rational and economi¬ 
cally sound price policy for its products and services, the public sector 
undertakings ought to secure adequate return on capital employed and 
contribute their full share to the increase in the portion of national 
resources devoted to investment. 
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4. As a direct consequence of the objective of working towards the 
realisation of a socialist pattern of society, there will be large expansion 
of the public sector in a wide range of activities, covering fields as varied 
as mining and manufacturing, generation and distribution of electric 
power, construction, transport and communications, irrigation, banking 
and insurance, trade, social services, etc. Extended operations in all 
these fields will call for the development of appropriate organisations 
and, as experience is gained in their working, it will be possible to make 
them progressively more efficient and effective. Although the discussion 
in this Chapter is primarily with reference to industrial undertakings, 
most of the considerations have applicability to a wider field. 

5. During the last few years a number of major industrial under¬ 
takings have been established in the public sector. Several more are- 
due to come in existence in the course of the Third Plan. Indeed, an, 
increasingly large number of new enterprises will be established during 
each subsequent Plan period. So far, however, the main thought has. 
been on initiating new projects and finding financial resources for them. 
It was getting things started which counted. The time has now come 
to give close attention to the question of how best to manage these 
enterprises so that they become efficient producers, capable of yielding 
substantial surpluses which will provide for future expansion, and set 
an example of careful planning, good management and cordial worker 
and management relationship. 

6. As soon as a new project has been established, in fact much 
earlier, it is of utmost importance to give proper attention to its effective 
management. No matter how well the project has been conceived and 
the plant engineered, it will ultimately succeed or fail on the strength 
of its management. Before attempting an analysis of certain shortcomings 
of management and seeking to identify areas calling for remedial 
action, the present position regarding the organisation of public enter¬ 
prises in the manufacturing field may be briefly described. 

7. Public enterprises in the manufacturing field have been organised 
in three forms. Some of them like the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
are administered departmentally; there are a few which are corporations 
constituted by a statute; but the majority are joint stock companies 
established under the Companies Act, although sometimes designated as 
corporations. The important enterprises of the Centre have been listed 
in the Annexure whidi shows under each administrative Ministry, the 
name of the enterprise, the year of its establishment and its legal status. 

8. The usual practice till recently was to establish each manufacturing 
unit as an independent company. Where it was felt that some special 
coordination was necessary between certain enterprises either because 
they were in the same field of operation or because they had special 
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commercial or technical relations with each other, it was sought to be 
achieved by having a number of common Directors. Moreover, in the 
•case of enterprises under the same Ministry, there was little difficulty of 
coordination because even the Chairman of the Board and some of the 
Directors were the same on account of the fact that directorships in 
many cases were held by certain officials ex-oflScio. 

9. It has now been recognised that proliferation of special organisa¬ 
tions of such number and variety as to be unmanageable should be 
avoided and there should be a definite policy of consolidating these 
•organisations so as to bring together enterprises functioning broadly in 
the same field. This would enable provision of common facilities lo 
individual units, which otherwise might be well beyond their means, 
and lead to overall economy and efficiency. For example, a number 
•of enterprises grouped together and working in the same field and 
pooling their resources can maintain an organisation of adequate size 
both for purchase and sale, with a net-work of branch offices on a large 
enough scale; can set up facilities for scientific and technological 
■research; establish design and development organisation; undertake 
technical training programmes and institute suitable systems of personnel 
■selection and recruitment on a common basis. Also as enterprises in 
the group will be largely concerned with the same type of problems, 
■interchange of experience will be very profitable with a view to arriving 
at common solutions. Bringing together of several manufacturing units 
under the same company in this manner should not, however, lead to 
•excessive centralisation on the part of the Board of Directors or interven¬ 
tion in the day-to-day activities of the individual constituent production 
units; otherwise, the General Manager of the undertaking will not have 
•the necessary authority and initiative to ensure the smooth and efficient 
conduct of the enterprise. 

10. The awareness of these possibilities is reflected in the recent 
tendency to form large companies such as the Hindustan Steel Limited, 
■the Heavy Engineering Corporation, the Heavy Electricals Limited, the 
'Hindustan Insecticides Limited, the Fertiliser Corporation, the National 
•Coal Development Corporation, etc., each of which controls, or is intended 
to control, a number of separate undertakings in steel, machine building, 
-chemicals, fertilisers, coal mining, etc. 

11. Till some years ago, in the earlier stages, projects were handled 
departmentally. Later, a decision was taken that government enterprises 
of a commercial nature should be organised as companies. At present 
in the case of most of the new projects, such as the Heavy Machinery 
Project at Ranchi, a company is formed to see the project through from 
the very outset, including tlie stage of construction. Also existing compa¬ 
nies are being encouraged to establish new units in their field as illustrated 
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by Hindustan Steel Limited being assigned the responsibility of establi¬ 
shing the Alloy and Tool Steels Plant at Durgapur and the new integrated 
steel works at Bokaro, and the Hindustan Machine Tools Ckimpany 
being charged with the responsibility of bringing into existence one or 
more machine tool factories. 

12. It has become necessary now to give serious thought to the estab¬ 
lishment of specialised agencies for designing and construction. These 
agencies would be able to undertake large works in connection with 
industrial development and to gain and preserve valuable experience of 
actual construction which could be put to use in the construction of 
similar succeeding projects. A start has been made with the establishment 
of design and Construction organisations in Hindustan Steel Limited and 
Sindri Fertilisers Limited. 

13. The successful operation of large industrial enterprises is a 
relatively new challenge. Efficient conduct of industrial and business 
enterprises requires that operational decisions should be prompt. They 
need not always be right for most such decisions are reversible and can be 
corrected later. Far greater delegation of authority and flexibility of 
operation is necessary to enable the management of the enterprise to 
produce results. If an enterprise does not have real autonomy it is not 
likely to be effective. 

14. Lack of delegation within the enterprise is another common failure. 
Even as the general manager does not enjoy sufficient authority to 
manage effectively, there is often a failure by him and other manage¬ 
ment staff in the hierarchy to delegate authority to others down the line, 
who cannot do their jobs properly without the necessary authority. The 
lack of delegation of authority is usually accompanied by a failure to 
define responsibilities and duties. Nobody can operate confidently or 
effectively or be held responsible for results unless he knows what he 
is supposed to do and has the authority to do it. 

15. Another important factor which determines the success of an 
enterprise is whether there are enough experienced men in positions of 
management. A good plant can appear to operate, and in fact can 
operate in an uneconomic way, without enough management staff, but 
if their number is not sufficient, an enterprise will be handicapped by 
high production cost, low output, high wastage, mechanical and process¬ 
ing difficulties and break-downs. 

■ 16. Lack of quality of managerial personnel is another factor prejudi¬ 
cing the success of an enterprise. Besides, there being too few experienced 
persons in managerial posts, often the key positions as general managers, 
production managers, maintenance superintendents, etc., are held by 
people who do not have the requisite training and experience to do their 
jobs effectively. 
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17. The consciousness of profit and cost is also not as widespread a» 
is necessary. The purpose of management should be to secure economic 
efficiency; cost consciousness is necessary to achieve the desired results. 
But even the most cost-conscious manager cannot control costs unless he 
knows what they are, and this is not feasible without the use of cost 
accounting and other management techniques which are not being used 
very widely. There are deficiencies also in selection of personnel, their 
training, and in securing maximum work from them while giving them 
maximum satisfaction. 

18. Some important aspects, calling for suitable action, are discussed 
below; 

Public accountability.—DemocvdAic control of publicly owned indus¬ 
tries is very important. At the same time it is generally agreed that a 
public enterprise, if it is to be run successfully, must possess a sufficient 
degree of autonomy from Government and Parliament. When day-to-day 
decisions of a public enterprise become the subject of parliamentary inter¬ 
pellations and discussions, the Ministers will find it necessary to ask for 
advance knowledge and approval of all decisions. Moreover, exposed to 
constant public scrutiny, the management will be afraid of making the 
day-to-day decisions necessary in commercial undertakings, and an osten¬ 
sibly autonomous enterprise will be virtually stifled by red tape and 
bureaucracy. The need has, therefore, been felt for a Committee of 
Parliament which would enable informed parliamentary criticism to be 
brought to bear on public enterprises. This Committee would keep itself 
continuously informed regarding the working of public enterprises. It 
may be useful if membership of the Committee is for a period of about 
three years so as to give time to members to master complex facts and to 
ensure some continuity. This will also result in a growing number of 
members of Parliament taking a specialised interest in these matters. As 
Parliament would be assured of necessary vigilance by the Committee, 
individual members would count on the judgment of the members of the 
Committee for proper and periodic evaluation of the public enterprises. 

19. Nature and functions of the Board of Directors.—The main func¬ 
tion of the Board should be to lay down the broad policies and the 
general objectives of the undertakings. Subject to ithe policies laid 
down, the Managing Director or the General Manager should have full 
authority and he should be held responsible for achieving the necessary 
results. Secretaries to the Ministries should not be appointed as Chair¬ 
men or Directors. It may, however, be useful, in the initial stages, to 
appoint one or two directors from amongst government officials who 
are actually dealing with the project in the administrative Ministry 
concerned and in the Finance Ministry. They will function like any 
other Director within the constitution of the Company and will be 
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tiound by its rules and regulations. In respect of subjects reserved for 
the Government, they will be able to explain to the Board of ifirectors 
the thinking within the Government and, when matters are referred 
to Government, they will be able to explain the views of the Board of 
Directors. 

20. The Managing Director and/or Chairman should be appointed 
by the Government and, except in the case of very small concerns, should 
Be full-time. Other Directors may be full-time or part-time according to 
the requirements of the undertaking. 

21. Membership of the Board should be on the basis of ability, experi¬ 
ence and administrative competence, and should be open not only to the 
employees of the publie undertakings but also to persons from outside. 
Having been selected to serve on the Board, all Directors must identify 
themselves with the interest of the undertaking. 

22. The Board of Directors should have adequate jtowers to make 
apj)ointments and to fix salaries. However, to avoid the risk of migra¬ 
tion of personnel from one public sector undertaking to another if 
different scales of jray are adopted by them for posts of similar n.iture, 
it may be necessary to indicate to the Board broadly the b-isic scales of 
pay for different categories of posts. It should, however, be open to the 
Board to fix specific pays for specific jobs. 

23. The powers of the Board for sanctioning of capital works will 
have to be considerably enhanced as the limits stipulated in the case of 
some of the big undertakings appear to be too low at jrresent. The 
financial limits will have to be comparatively high in the case of big 
undertakings and could be more modest in the case of smaller under¬ 
takings. The reference to the Government for expenditure sanction 
should be reduced to the minimum so that within the frame-work of cer¬ 
tain rules and limits, the Board of Directors should be free to proceed with 
the operations of the plant or the execution of a project. 

24. Of late, there has been an attempt to form large companies under 
Tvhich are brought together separate undertakings of allied character. 
The constitution of such large companies has been considered desirable 
from the point of view of providing certain common facilities to individual 
units in the interest of overall economy and efficiency. The wider dele¬ 
gation of power from the Ministry to the Company should be accompanied 
by sufficient delegation of authority by the Company to the General 
Managers of the individual undertakings. The defects of excessive central¬ 
isation would remain and the operation of individual undertakings would 
be adversely affected' if the requisite authority and autonomy are withheld 
from the men on the spot who have to run the undertaking. 
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25. Managing Director {General Manager.—’The leadership, guidance 
and the main driving force must come from the Managing Director/ 
General Manag^er. He must be selected on the basis of technical compe¬ 
tence, administrative ability and quality of leadership. He must be able 
to see clearly what is going on and to know which department is not 
w'orking satisfactorily and must have the requisite knowledge and autlio- 
rity to help the departmental managers to put it right. He must enjoy 
real autonomy within the frame work of general rules laid down .and 
must be held responsible for the results. Day-to-day decisions should he 
his concern. It must be recognised that some mistakes will occur, for 
these are inevitable when decisions have to be taken quickly in the 
interest of efficiency. The flexibility of operations will be possible only 
if he enjoys a reasonable degree of freedom from being called upon to 
explain to a number of different people at different times whv certain 
decisions were taken and why departures had to be made from parti¬ 
cular rules. For the proper discharge of his responsibilities, the General 
Manager should remain in charge of an undertaking for a reasonably 
long period so that he has an intimate knowledge of the problems and 
possibilities of his enterpri.se. Quick changes of appointments must, 
therefore, be avoided. At the same time, his security of tenure should 
depend on performance. If he succeeds, he will naturally be continued 
in office and receive encouragement: if he fails he must expect to be 
superseded. 

26. The role of Financial Adviser.—AW companies should be provided 
with an internal Financial Adviser who should function subject to the 
authority of the General Manager. In case of difference of opinion, it 
should be quite open to the General Manager to overrule the advice of 
the Financial Adviser, but there should be a convention that such cases 
should be brought to the notice of the Board by the General Manager at 
die next Board meeting. 

27. The Financial Adviser should concern himself with problems ol 
financial mana^ment rather than devote exclusive attention to those of 
control of expenditure. For this purpose it w'ould be necessary to anange 
for orientation of Financial Advisers in the principles and practices of 
financial management either before joining an undertaking or through 
refre.sher courses. This is required particularly for Financial Advisers 
who may be drawn from the usual channels available for this purpose at 
piesent. 

28. Supporting management.—The General Manager should have 
enough supporting management staff to provide adequate control, super- 
sision, direction and training for all employees. This staff should be 
selected and appointed by the General Manager, subject to Board 
approval, and should be responsible only to him or to some one authorised 
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by him. He should delegate and define adequate authority to then> 
and then hold them responsible for performance. 

29. Building up of management cadres.—The efiicient functioning of 
the enterprises will depend greatly on two important factors bearing on 
personnel management, namely training for positions of responsibility in 
the organisation and development of personnel to serve as second line 
tor eventual selection to key appointments. Managerial personnel for 
key appointments should not only be technically qualified but they shonkf 
also develop an “all plant” outlook. The manner in which this should 
be done will depend on the particular circumstances of each enterprise, 
which may use specially devised courses and other practical ways such a.s 
giving oiiportunities to selected persons for proving their managerial 
capacity in suitable posts. 

■HO. Advance planning.—Planning, that is deciding in advance what 
is to be done, is a precondition for the success of an enterprise. It 
provides the basis for organi.saiion, assembling resources, direction and 
control. An able manager is one who can say with an a.ssiirance based 
on detailed planning what products he would produce during the next 
mouth and the year, how' many men and of what qualifications he w'ouJd 
need and what would be the expense thereof, w'hich materials and in 
w'hat (juantities would be retjuired, what the spoilage would be and can 
st.ite in similar specific terms the results he plans to achieve in other 
phases of his operation. 

.^1. The plans for a given enterprise should fall into a hierarchy. A. 
general objective is accompanied by a whole series of successively more 
detailed plans, each designed to implement the general plan of which 
it is a part. There have to be similarly general plans for longer periods, 
say five years, annual operational plans and budgets and detailed day-to- 
day programmes of individual departments. 

32. The preparation of advance costs, operation and capital budgets- 
will greatly reduce the need for making .references to the administrative 
Ministry and strengthen the autonomy and flexibility of ihe enterprises. 
All enterprises, in their own interest, should, therefore, build suitable- 
machinery for this purpose. 

33. Advance planning provides an opportunity for seeing that each* 
part fits in with the other and is directed towards the overall purpose. 
When bottlenecks or weak spots are uncovered by careful and realistic 
advance planning, there is often time to find a remedy before the event 
occurs, w'hereas expensive breakdowns may be unavoidable if corrective 
action is not initiated until overwhelmed by a crisis. Moreover, trouble 
is often more easily corrected in its early stages than after a crisis has- 
developed. Thus, for example, preventive maintenance systematically 
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-carried out avoids expensive repairs and replacements and shutting down 
of plants lifter. The existence of a detailed plan provides the impetus 
for developing more efficient methods and procedures and also facilitates 
delegation of authority. 

34. Setting up of specific goals and subgoals is an inseparable part of 
the whole planning process. A wide variety of operating standards and 
‘norms' need to be set up to express the anticipated results of the more 
detailed plan. These may include norms for use of raw materials; power 
and fuel; inputs of labour; overhead expenses; targets of output, both 
in terms of quantity and quality; tasks for training, etc. Comparable data 
from other similar plants in the country and outside are often found of 
value in this connection. An operational budget of the enterprise, care¬ 
fully prepared from this point of view, could serve as the goal towards 
which all activities are directed. Many benefits follow from such practice. 
It makes purposeful and integrated planning easier; it helps the executive 
and the operators to concentrate on the essentials and contribute to the 
constant vigilance that is necessary to keep the enterprise from unproduc¬ 
tive activities; the accumulation Af operational data and norms useful for 
planning provides the basis for building realistic programmes in future; 
and, most important of all, the setting up of specific goals and norms is 
an essential condition for administrative control, that is, the securing of 
results in accordance with plans. Standards and norms are vital if 
appraisal is to have any validity. Also the recognition and acceptance 
of specific and clearly defined objectives and standards play an important 
part in the motivation of individual effort. 

35. Incentives.—An enterprise which has worked realistic ‘norms’ of 
performance would find it easy to introduce systems of wage incentives, 
whidi play an important part in raising labour productivity, reducing 
costs and improving quality. These systems fall into three broad cate¬ 
gories: (1) wages regulated on piece work, (2) a basic wage for an agreed 
output to which is added a bonus proportionate to additional output, 
and (3) a bonus payable on the output of a group, each member of 
which draws a separate basic wage. The applicability of any system 
' depends to a large extent on the specific situation of an enterprise and has 

to be worked out in relation to its requirements. All that can be said 
is that incentive wage system should be introduced on the largest possible 
scale for the mutual benefit of the workers and the industry. 

36. Research departments.—It is necessary to maintain adequately 
■staffed Research and Development Departments in the public undertak¬ 
ings which should constantly endeavour to improve the product quality 
and operational and technical efficiency through scientific studies. The 
recommendations of such departments should be implemented speedily. 
.Innovations and new ideas should be suitably rewarded and publicised. 
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There should be frequent exchange of technical and ma^iagerial 
experience between different public enterprises so that all benefit from 
the common pool of experience. Inter-plant visits will be useful in this 
connection. 

^ 37. Personnel relatiom.—The enterprises of the public sector have a 
special obligation to follow labour policies which are conducive to secu¬ 
ring and keeping a competent working force at a reasonable t ost. I'his 
requires a suitable wage policy with incentives, careful selection of person¬ 
nel, organised training to imjtrove the skills of workers at all levels, 
opportunities for workers to attain higher positions as their ability 
imjiroves, active encouragement of workers to make suggestions to improve 
the operations of the enterprise and retognition of usefid ideas by suit¬ 
able rewards, a grievance jjrocednre to settle small problems before they 
become large, And generally an altitude towards the workers which will 
encourage added effort and initiative and give the employees satisfaction, 
a sense of participation anti feeling of loyalty to the enterprise and pride 
for its achievement. 

38. Su)f>luses and their iililisalion.- 'When jjiiblic enterprises run effi¬ 
ciently and follow a proper price itolicy for their goods anti services, the 
results of their operations must be reflected in larger earnings and surpluses. 
In a developing ctt)nomy, these constitute a ready and increasingly im¬ 
portant source for fiiiiiticing investment cither for the exjiansion of the 
enterprises which yield these surpluses or elsewhere in the economy. It 
is, thereftire, incumbent on jtublic enterprises to produce efficiently and 
to accumulate surplu.scs which should be earmarked for further develop¬ 
ment. 

3!f. It is not enough for an enterprise to operate elfuaently and carry 
out its assigned task satisfactorily. It must assume responsibility for conti-, 
nuously improving its jtcrformance and for initiating and planning its 
growth and expansion. The management of a public enlerpri.se should 
not merely carry out j>lans ajrjtroved by Government, but must in fact 
be closely concernetl with and be hugely resjronsible for preparing the 
plans for further development and for securing the requisite re.sources. 

40. A brief review like the one attemjrte*! here must of necessity leave 
many gaps. It is wot the purpose to prescribe detailed operational recom¬ 
mendations for each enterprise but to touch upon some significant aspects 
to which greater attention needs to be given. Many of the enterprises 
in the public sector have already adopted jrolicies and management 
techniques which have enabled them to produce remarkable results in 
relatively short time. The record of ptiblic enterprises, considering their 
relatively recent origin, is very creditable. The deficiencies of manage¬ 
ment to which attention has been drawn are as characteristic of enter¬ 
prises in the private sector as in the public sector. Striving for constant 
improvement must be a common goal for all. 

2.3 P.C.-18J 
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ANNEXURE 

List of major public enterprises of the Centre in the field of 
manufacturing and mining 

[With authorised capital of Rs. 5 million and above] 

Ministry/Enterprise year of 

establish¬ 

ment 

Commerce and Industry} 

1 Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd. 1961 

2 Heavy Electricals Ltd. 1956 

3 Heavy Engineeaing Corporation Ltd. 1958 

4 Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. 1954 

5 Hindustan Cables Ltd. 1952 

6 Hindustan Insecticides Ltd.. 1954 

7 Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. 1953 

[8 Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. i960 

9 Hindustan Salt Company Ltd. 1958 

to Nahan Foundry Ltd.. 1952 

11 Hindustan Chemicals and Fertilisers Ltd..1956 

12 National Instruments Ltd. 1957 

13 National Newsprint and Paper Mills Ltd. 1947 

14 Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals Ltd. 1951 

15 Praga Tools Corporation Ltd. 1943 

16 Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Company Ltd. . . . i960 

Defence 

17 Bharat Electronics Ltd. ... 1954 

18 Prototype Machine Tool Factory* ....... 1953 

19 Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 1940 

Department of Atomic Energy 

20 Indian Rare Earths Ltd. 1950 

Finance 

21'Silver Refinery, Calcutta* ......... 1952 

Railtpays 

22 Chittaranjan Locomotive Works*.I94g 

23 Integral Coach Factory*.1932 
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year o 

Ministry/Enterprise establish- 

Sreel, Mines Mid Fuel 

24 Hindustan Steel Ltd..I 953 

t 

25 Indian Refineries Ltd. ......... 1958 

.26 National Coal Development Corporation Ltd.1956 

27 National Mineral Development Corporation Ltd. ..... 1958 

.28 Neivcli Lignite Corporation Ltd. ....... 195 ® 

.29 Singareni Collieries Company Ltd. ..1920 

30 Oil and Natural Gas Commission**.I95< 

Transport and Communications 

31 Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 1948 

32 Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. ......... 195 * 

33 Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd.. . . i960 

Works, Housing and Supply 

34 Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd. 1953 


•Departmental undertaking. •• Statutory corporation. 
•All others are companies registered under the Companies Act. 














CHAPTER XVII 

ADMINISTRATION AND PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

I 

Administrative Tasks 

The Third Five Year Plan envisages a scale of national effort far 
exceeding that of the preceding decade. A statement of its objectives 
and targets can scarcely convey the scope and range of the tasks which 
the nation has undertaken to fulfil during the next five years. In the 
last analysis the Plan rests on the belief that the requisite effort will be 
forthcoming and that, at each level in the national life, within the limits 
of human endeavour, an attempt will be made to implement it with the 
utmost efficiency. Of the many assumptions on which a Five Year Plan 
is based, this is not only the most important but also the most difficult. 
The economic goals of the Plan are vital in themselves and are at the 
same time a foundation for future growth; yet, they are but one aspect 
of the challenge implicit in the Plan. There is, for instance, the 
expectation that, given reasonable conditions, it will be possible to 
mobilise savings for implementing the entire physical programme accept¬ 
ed for the Third Plan period and more. Against the background of a 
rate of growth of population of well over two per cent per annum, to 
expect to provide work at least to the entire addition to the labour force 
implies not only efficient implementation of all programmes but also 
intensive and nation-wide use of the available manpower resources. 
The realisation of the principal social objectives of the Plan, especially 
equal opportunity for all citizens, the provision of basic necessities,, 
reduction in disparities of income and wealth and the more even 
distribution of economic power depends on the execution of a wide 
range of policies and programmes. 

2. The Plan has to be implemented at many levels—national. State, 
district, block and village. At each level, in relation to the tasks 
assigned, there has to be cooperation between different agencies and an 
understanding of the purposes of the Plan and the means through which 
they are to be secured. In a vast and varied structure organised on a 
federal basis, a great deal depends on being able to communicate 
effectively between different levels, and at the same level between differ* 
ent agencies. In many vital sectors of the Plan, responsibility for 
execution lies with authorities in chaise of large projects. The role of 
such projects grows as the economy develops and in consequence many 
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titw problems of organisation have to be solved. In a developing 
•economy the functioning, side by side, of an expanding public sector and 
a private sector, which is in part organised and in large p'art unorganised, 
also raises difficult administrative problems. 

3. The past decade has been a period of considerable change and 
adaptation in the field of administration. Innovations have l>een intro¬ 
duced and new institutions established, although perhaps many of them 
have yet to be fully integrated with one another and with the structure 
ns a whole. With increase in the range of Government’s responsibilities 
and in the tempo of development, the volume and complexity of 
administrative work have also grown. The administrative machinery 
has been strained and, at many points in the structure, the available 
personnel afe not adequate in quality and numbers. The administra¬ 
tive burden of carrying out plans of development, large as it is at 
present, will increase manifold under the Third Five Year Plan, and 
doubtless new problems in public relations will also come up. In the 
recent past, certain aspects of administration have attracted pointed 
attention. These include the slow pace of execution in many fields, prob¬ 
lems involved in the planning, construction and operation of large pro¬ 
jects, especially increase in costs and non-adherence to time-schedules, 
•difficulties in training men on a large enough scale and securing person¬ 
nel with the requisite calibre and experience, achieving coordination in 
detail in related sectors of the economy and, above all, enlisting wide- 
-spread support and cooperation from the community as a whole. In 
the larger setting of the Third Plan, these problems are accentuated and 
gain greater urgency. It is widely realised that the benefits that may 
.accrue from the Third Plan will depend, in particular in its early stages, 
upon the manner in which these problems are resolved. As large 
Hburdens are thrown on the administrative structure, it grows in size; as 
its size increases, it becomes slower in its functioning. Delays occur and 
.affect operations at every stage and the expected outputs are further 
deferred. New tasks become difficult to accomplish if the management 
-of those in hand is open to just criticism. In these circumstances, there 
■is need for far-reaching changes in procedures and approach and for re¬ 
-examination of prevalent methods and attitudes. 

II 

Efficiency and Standards in Administration 
4. Each area of development administration has its own specific 
problems. There are, however, some common directions of reform 
nrhich are applicable to all branches of administration and deserve em¬ 
phasis in view of the experience gained in the Second Plan. The pri- 
iinary aim must be to ensure high standards of integrity, efficiency and speed 
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in implementation. The process of improving administrative efficiency is a 
continuous one and progressively, through work studies, and improved 
systems of office administration and in other ways, better methods have 
to be devised. Already, both at the Centre and in the States, greater 
attention is being given to organisation and methods, to increasing in¬ 
centives, and to the evaluation of performance. To an extent speed in 
implementation and efficiency in individual processes are interrelated. 
In the context of development, however, the former presents perhaps 
the more difficult issues in organisation, especially where the structure 
becomes large and complex and respt)nsibility is widely shared. There 
are some common features in the way in which this problem arises at the 
national and at the State level, but, on account of differences in the 
relative size of the operations undertaken, there are distinct differences 
in degree. From such study and thought as has been given to this 
subject, some of the main directions in which action should be taken to 
speed up implementation are described below. It is recognised, of course, 
that while changes in organisation and procetlures can go some distance 
to remove causes of delay and to achieve greater speed, they have to be 
supported by greater attention to the training of personnel, to supervi¬ 
sion and to reporting and evaluation. Nevertheless, without a concerted 
attempt to make the administration much more action-oriented than at 
present, these measures may not yield enough results. 

5. For the execution of any programme or project, the primary need 
is to fix specific responsibility on the agency concerned and, within it, on 
particular individuals. Within defined limits, each individual should be 
given full responsibility and, with it, the necessary measure of support 
and trust. If he fails in the discharge of his responsibility, he should be 
replaced. But so long as he holds the office with which he is entrusted, 
he should accept all its obligations, and, equally, he should be placed in 
a position effectively to discharge them. With responsibility thus specified, 
it should be op>en to him to seek such advice and consultation as he may 
require, but these should not become the necessary ingredients of the- 
executive process itself. In the present functioning of the administration, 
consultation with other authorities is not always confined to broader 
matters: instead, it is too frequent and too concerned with details and, 
therefore, impedes effective action. Exercise of financial control is one- 
important aspect of this problem. Obviously, the question here is one of 
ensuring wide delegation of financial powers to the heads of administra¬ 
tive Departments, with Finance Department undertaking their principal^ 
scrutiny prior to the framing of the annual budget. 


6. As was pointed out both in the First and in the Second Plan, Central 
Ministries and perhaps Secretariat Departments in the States have tended 
to assume responsibility for an increasing amount of original work. Thi»' 
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has reduced the initiative of the executive Departments and thei» ability 
to function on their own. The main preoccupation of Ministries and 
Secretariat Departments should be with matters of policy, general super¬ 
vision and enforcement of standards, and executive tasks should be left 
to be carried out by Departments and authorities specially designated for 
the purpose. 


7. A necessary condition of placing .specific responsibility and providing 
the means for fulfilling it is that success or failure should be judged by 
tlie test of results. This is possible only if in the planning stage care is 
taken to sjiecify the tasks to be undertaken, the means to be employed, 
the obligations of the variou.s agencies or individuals concerned, and the 
time sequence in which different operations must flow and dovetail into 
one another, 'the.se conditions apply to several branches of administra¬ 
tion and, more esiiecially, to large projects. 


S. By its very nainre, a plan of development necessarily involves the 
setting of taigets and subsequent appraisal of fulfilment. Targets may 
provide useful indicators of progress, and may make for concentrated effort, 
but equally important are the specific measures and policies needed to 
realise them and their sustained implementation. There are fields in which 
targets in the sen.se of final figures of output or capacity are on the whole 
better avoided, either because of faulty methods of estimation or because 
the concepts arc defective. However, where a target is meaningful, it 
should be worked out by the agency responsible for it after careful study 
and .should be further broken down into smaller units in terms of time- 
schedules and responsibility for execution. Five year targets should also 
be reasse.s.sed each year in the light of experience, and a further view 
taken regarding the likely future trends. 


9. Attention has been sometimes drawn to the fact that in the present 
system of administration, incentives are not given an adequate role. It is 
obvious that incentives, whether for individuals or for groups, help to 
build morale. .A pre-requisite for a scheme of incentives is the ability 
to work out performance standards in an effective manner. The directions 
in which, within any specific area, an incentive scheme is likely to prove 
beneficial would need to be studied. For instance, in industrial under¬ 
takings, in the present circumstances, incentive schemes might assist greatly 
if they were directed to objects such as the following: 


“I 

i 


(a) reduction in construction costs, 

(b) reduction in foreign exchange, 

(c) improvement in methods of' maintenance. 
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(d) use of substitutes and by-products, and 

(e) simplification pf work procedures. 

Material incentives are of course important; with these there should alscK 
be increasing scope for the development of non-material incentives, espe¬ 
cially various forms of appreciation and recognition of worth, a sense of 
partnership in a common endeavour, and human relationships based on 
mutual respect and friendliness. 


Ill 

Projects in the Public Sector 

10. The public sector already includes an extensive range of enterprises 
such as industrial undertakings, irrigation and power projects, railways, 
road transport, air transport, shipping and others. Some of the main 
problems of organisation of industrial enterprises have been reviewed in 
the preceding Chapter. Experience gained during the Second Plan has 
suggested certain lines of action which should help increase the speed 
and efficiency of implementation of projects and secure greater economies 
in their construction and operation. 

11. Large projects take considerable time to yield results, and their 
planning requires careful preparation. They have to be conceived in 
terms longer than the usual Plan periods. They must, therefore, form 
part of a scheme of development stretching over a longer period, say, 10 to 
15 years. In the course of the preparation of the Third Plan, although 
to a smaller extent than in the Second, it was observed that many of the 
projects proposed for inclusion were not worked out fully, nor were they 
presented adequately. For a considerable number of projects included 
in the Third Plan, the information available even at this stage leaves 
much to be desired. This deficiency arises in part from lack of the 
requisite technical personnel in several fields, but is due also to the absence 
of adequate arrangements for undertaking detailed studies well in advance 
of the time for their consideration and approval. It is, therefore, 
important that both at the Centre and in the States, work on the prepara¬ 
tion of projects included in the Third Plan should be completed with the 
utmost speed. Further, project studies relating to the Fourth Five Year 
Plan should be taken in hand, so that they are substantially completed 
in the course of the next three years. 

12. In the field of industrial and mineral development, unlike the 
mqre familiar fields of irrigation and power and transport, the existing 
tedinical organisations are not always adequate. To the extent to whidi 
this may be due to lack of experienced penonnel, for some yean at any 
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rate. Uiere should be reiidiness to associate selected experts from abroad. 
It is suggested that the Central Ministries concerned with industrial 
development should take early steps to organise well-equipped technical 
planning cells. I'hese should be maintained as permanent nuclei and 
should be supplemented by additional personnel according to the require¬ 
ments of projects which are to be studied. The Ministries might also 
consider maintaining panels of technical advisers for selected industries. In 
this way the growing technical knowledge and exjierience of management 
and planning available within the country itself could be utilised in an 
organised manner in developing industry and specially the public sector. 
As suggested in the preceding Chapter, major State undertakings should 
take steps to strengthen and. where necessary, to set up suitable design 
and research ’ units. Wherever feasible, the preparation of new projects 
should be one ol their primary responsibilities. This would enable techni¬ 
cal planning cells in the Ministries to concentrate on the broader technical 
and economic aspects of the projects with which they are concerned and 
on the study of different stages of execution and of the various related 
stejjs which require coonlination at the level of policy and administra¬ 
tion. 

13. In connection with large projects, the question of the adequacy 
of existing arrangements lor examination of cost estimates has arisen 
from time to time. A small beginning has been made with the setting 
up of a ‘projects coordination cell’ in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, but the task has to be conceived on a much larger scale, and 
the arrangements needed should receive further consideration. Besides 
scrutiny of cost estimates and examination of economic aspects of pro¬ 
jects, it is necessary tliat each year the Ministry of Finance should be 
in a position to present .1 report appraising the financial and economic 
aspects of all industrial nnderfwkings of the Cientral Government. 

14. Long gestation periods are a feature common to large projects. 
During the Second Plan, the gestation periixls have in fact been much 
longer than had been estimated earlier. There are several reasons why 
continuous efforts should be made to reduce the time lags to the minimum. 
Large projects make a considerable claim on the available physical 
resources. It is important that there should be continuous flow of benefits 
from projects under execution at each stage in the Plan. The problem 
is essentially one of phasing work on each project with strict regard to 
the requirements and the provision of materials and of the ancillary 
services, including power and transport. There has to be a high degree 
of coordination between different stages or parts of the same project as 
well as in related sectors. Coordination is required both at the opera¬ 
tional level and in the planning of parallel or complementary invest¬ 
ments. 
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15. Management of projects is a relatively new and important part of 
administrative practice, of which the special features are that definite 
targets and time schedules have to be fulfilled, costs have to be reckoned 
strictly at each stage, a great deal of initiative and resourcefulness in 
execution are called for, and there must be adequate organisation for 
technical planning. Without advance planning and accurate estimate 
of costs, the success of a ['roject cannot be assured. It is also essential 
that programming techni{jues should be improved continuously so as to 
secure at each stage the maximum benefits from the outlays incurred and 
to achieve the targets within the budgeted time and resources. 

16. In large projects under the same overall management, there is 
need for special units to assist the management in keeping dowm costs, 
raising productivity, setting norms and checking performance. This will 
ensure that the physical a.ssets created and ihe results achieved are 
commensurate with the investments made, the original estimates are not 
exceeded without sufficient reason, time schedides are maintained, and 
the responsible authorities are in a position to enforce efficiency, economy 
and integrity. It is suggested, therefore, that the Central Ministries as 
well as States concerned with large industrial and other projects should 
review the existing arrangements for achieving the objects mentioned 
above and should provide for suitable units for evaluation and review of 
progress which will function under the control of the top management 
authorities without, however, being involved in day to day operations. 

17. A word may also be added here regarding certain aspects of 
implementation of Plan projects undertaken through private industr)'. 
The private sector has to make a large contribution to the growth of 
industrial production. Through the work of the National Productivity 
Council. Management Associations and other organisations greater at¬ 
tention is now being given to measures for increasing efficiency of manage¬ 
ment, reducing costs and, in general, inculcating in private enterprise 
the consciousness of responsibility to the community as a whole. In a 
planned economy in which the public and the private sectors have com¬ 
plementary roles, there must be equal concern in both for securing econo¬ 
mies, utilising indigenous materials, .saving on foreign exchange, outlays 
for maintenance of production as well as for development, accelerating 
exports, expanding employment, and, generally, improving the quality of 
service. Development Councils which have been set up for many indus¬ 
tries and other organisations representing private industry are useful 
means for bringing the best leadership in each industry to bear on the 
solution of common problems and the achievement of high standards of 
management and welfare. They should be enabled to enlarge their con¬ 
tribution in these directions. 
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IV 

Personnel 


18. Expansion of training facilities in various fields of development 
has received considerable attention since the beginning of the Second' 
Plan. The training programmes proposed for the Third Plan are de*- 
cribed in the Chapter on Technical Education. It may be useful here 
to draw attention to some aspects of the problem of develojiing personnel 
with the necessary outlook and experience which will have particular 
importance for the success of the Third Plan. There are certain fields 
in which, for many years to come, jiersonnel at the highest level will be 
inadequate or experience of a specific character will not be sufficiently 
available. In these fields, in the interest of rapid development itself, it 
would be desirable for a pericxl to arrange to supplement the available 
indigenous personnel. 

19. In the past, there has been considerable under-estimation of the 
management implications of large projects as well as of programmes <rf 
development in different fields. To build up competent managers, who 
know their own job and have the ability to lead, is one of the key tasks 
in every secior of the Tlilrd Five Year Plan. For the most part, these 
men must be found from the middle grades of personnel within each: 
organisation supplemenicu. to the extent possible, from other sources. 
Both within the Government and in projects, there has been greater pres¬ 
sure at the higher levels, and enough attention has not been given to the 
development of the raitldle grades of personnel. This object can be 
achieved if persons from these grades are given a greater share of res¬ 
ponsibility in day to ilav work and have the opportunity of gaining ex¬ 
perience in the higher functions of management. Along with this, withns 
each project, it is essential to establish the practice of consultation and 
exchange of views as between different levels within the organisation as 
well as at each approjiriate level. 

20. Work in projects as well as in important programmes has fre¬ 
quently suffered because of rapid transfers of officials. For tasks of 
any importance, it is esseniial that the responsible officials should not 
•nly be selected with care and suitably trained, but should also remain- 
long enough to grow to the full measure of their responsibility. In any 
major key assignment a period of less than five to ten years is rarely suffi¬ 
cient for producing large results. Frequently, in service transfers the 
factors which are taken into consideration are not of the first importance 
from the standpoint of public interest or the success of the undertaking. 
Transfers may sometimes injure both continuity of operations and the 
morale of organisations whose work at the present stage of development is 
nearly always of a difficult and pioneering character. There should be 
no hesitation in assuring the reasonable expectations of promotion to- 
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persons who are required to continue on the jobs held by them in pur- 
•uance of public policy. 

21. Large numbers of well-equipped public enterprises in different 
€elds which are being developed throughout the country have facilities 
for arranging training on an extensive scale. In this respect, there is 
room for a much more positive approach than has been adopted hither¬ 
to. Wherever possible, each large project in the public sector should 
have a well-organised training programme for apprentices, etc. supported 
by institutional training at polytechnics or other appropriate centres. 

V 

Economy in CkjNSTRuenoN 

22. In many fields of development, construction costs account for a 
substantial proportion of the expenditure. I’here is considerable scope 
{or saving on construction costs if attention is given to certain elementary 
aspects. While each major construction has its own special features, 
there are five groups of factors which specially influence costs: 

(1) Planning, investigations including those of raw materials, de¬ 

signs, specifications including those for equipment, detailed 
estimates, and preparation of the project including pha¬ 
sing of its component elements for optimum results, and 
financial returns; 

(2) Essential preliminaries for construction like staffing, land ac¬ 

quisition, communications, housing, policy and procedure 
for procurement of plant, equipment, stores, etc.; 

(3) Choice of construction agency, whether departmental, contract, 

labour cooperatives, voluntary organisations, etc. and system 

of contract, codal contract or work order; 

/ 

(4) Contract procedures such as security deposits, earnest moneys, 

’ issue of materials, procedure for payments, interval between 

execution of work and payment, deviation from original 
specifications or scope and claims for extra items; and 

(5) In the administrative set up, delegation of powers, place df 

Accounts Officer vis-a-vis Chief Engineer, responsibility 
and the adequacy of support, trust and authority vested in 
the principal executive to discharge that responsibility. 

"With due care and supervision, it should be |Jossible in most cases to 
avmd unjustified excesses o\-er estimates of costs as well as delays in 
Jieeping to the time-schedule for completing the work. 
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2S. The question of securing economies in construction has ’ been 
eonsidered in consultation with Central Ministries and State Govem- 
ments and there is general agreement on the following measures: 

(1) Before a project is undertaken, there should be adequate 

planning of all aspects of the project, specially investiga¬ 
tions, including those concerning materials for construction, 
and a detailed project report giving layout of works, detaila 
of equipment, phasing of component units of the project, 
cost estimates, financial returns, etc.; 

(2) Simultaneous steps should be taken to arrange for essential 

preliminaries of construction, namely, land acquisition, 
housing, communications, recruitment of staff and laying 
down procedures for procurement of plant and equipment 
and stores, and materials budgeting should lie undertaken 
in detail; 

(3) Adequate woikshop fatiliiies should be provided for installing 

machinery and for repaiis and overhaul tluring construc¬ 
tion. The workshof) should also j)rovide training facilities 
for mechanital, clectriial aiul other pei sound required for 
operating construction machinery: 

^4) In planning for mechanised construction, the need for large- 
scale employment being an essential objective of the Plan, 
a carefid balance must be struck between u.se of manual 
labour and machine; the use of machinery should be restric¬ 
ted to only those works which, if done by manual labour, 
would be iindidy delayed or would become much more ex¬ 
pensive, or which are impossible of execution through 
manual labour; 

(5) A careful assessment should be made of the spare parts requir¬ 

ed for construction machinery and other stores, and provi¬ 
sion should be made accordingly so that, on the one hand, 
the work is not held up for want of essential stores and 
spares being available when required and, on the other, 
' there is no unnecessary accumulation of inventories: 

(6) A central design organisation should be set up for the project 

if it is of sufficient magnitude or for a group of projects of 
smaller magnitude, which will prepare detailed designs, 
field plans, specifications of machinery and of civil works, 
including specifications for materials of construction. Thi» 
organisation should also prepare designs for buildings and 
lay down norms regarding space utilisation; 
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(7) Buildings should be planned and designed on the basis of 
functional needs. Cost reduction can be further secured con¬ 
sistently with these needs by putting up temporary or semi¬ 
permanent construction to the extent possible. With opti¬ 
mum space utilisation, standardisation, suitable type designs, 
prefabrication, adoption of improved techniques and control 
or elimination of items which are not essential for the 
functional needs of the building, considerable economies can 
be effected: 

<(S) Choice of construction agency, system of contract and contract 
procedures are the most important factors, besides planning 
and design, which determine the ultimate cost of the pro¬ 
ject. The agency of construction can be departmental, or 
through contractors or voluntary organisations and labour 
cooperatives. In the case of non-departmental agencies, the 
work can be awarded on a todal contract or a work order 
svsiem. A judicious choice between the agency of construc¬ 
tion and the system of contract will bring about appreciable 
cost reduction. Departmetital construction and construc¬ 
tion through voluntary construction agencies and labour 
cooperatives rvill avoid unnecessary dependence on con¬ 
tractors and al.so divert the profits from the individual to 
the community. Voluntary organisations and labour co¬ 
operatives should be encouraged and work awarded to them 
on the work order system as far as possible; 

(9) Promptness in payment of running as well as final bills is one 
of the most important factors in rutting down costs. 
Monthly on-account payments should be a normal feature. 
Claims for extra items, unle.ss approved in advance, should 
be definitely rejected; 

^10) Training of personnel for purposes of improving skills and 
productivity should be an integral part of the construction 
organisation; 

(11) In the interest of continuity and building up of expertise, 

transfers of essential technical personnel from construction 
should be avoided even though such action may militate 
against departmental rules or conventions, and the interests 
of such personnel safeguarded within the construction 

organisation: 

‘ 

(12) A ‘Cost Reduction Unit’ should be established in each major 

construction project as a part of the construction organisa- 
tiort under the exclusive control of the Chief Engineer of 
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the project. Its functions will be to carry out work studies, 
continuously analyse factors affecting costs, recommend sui¬ 
table adjustments from time to time in materials, techniques, 
procedures and organisation, evaluate the results of such 
adjustments and keep a watch on progress in achieving 
economies in consiruciion costs; 

(13) A pool of technical atlvisers for each type of undertaking 
should be maintained at the Centre who, with the background 
of their experience and knowledge and the further pool of 
knowledge made available to them by the design and 
lonslruction organisations and the cost reduction units, will 
advise on the technical, economic and administration aspects 
*of the project and also serve as a clearing house of informa¬ 
tion. As far as possible expenditure on this jjool should 
come out of the savings in cost secured through its advice; and 

(11) For each major project, a comprehensive completion report 
should be prepared giving the entire history of the project, 
including mistakes which occurred and ri.sks taken, reme¬ 
dial measures adopted and lessons drawn, so that this report 
may serve as a reference book and guide to engineers 
charged with the execution of similar projects in the future. 
The preparation of the completion report should be begun 
while the works are in progress, and events fresh in memory 
and the report completed, as far as possible, simultaneously 
with or soon after the completion of the project. Techni¬ 
cal bulletins dealing with various aspects of design and 
construction should also be prepared at the same time. 

24. It has been suggested to States that they might set up inter-ilepart- 
menial committees to watch progress in adiieving economies in construc¬ 
tion costs. A number of States have already set up such committees. A 
•committee on these l.’nes is also being constituted at the Centre. Through 
the establishment of such machinery lor following up the various sug¬ 
gestions mentioned above, it should be possible tf) insist that when a 
develoipment programme or projett comes up for general approval the 
construction element is also fully considered. This will further secure 
that construction programmes in each field are phased so as to lead to 
the largest measure of economy. 


VI 

Implications for Planning 

• 

2.*). .\s the Second Five Year Plan progiessed fiom year to year, it was 
felt that with greater anticipation and more accurate statistical and eco¬ 
nomic intelligence some of the problems might have been dealt with 
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d.'fferently. In the first phase of the Plan, the decline in foreign exchange 
reserves might have been spread over a longer period, and the consequent 
reductions in foreign exchange allocations might have been less drastic 
in relation to power development and the production of fertilisers. The 
considerable lags which occurred in the utilisation of irrigation from 
large and medium irrigation projects could have been reduced. The 
shortages and imbalances recently reflected in the difficulties of coal 
transfxirt could have been countered in advance to a greater extent. 
Finally, the intensity of fluctuations and the rise in prices during the 
past two years might have been motlerated. These are instances of the 
inte; dependence between the balance of payments and the internal price 
levels, of the scheme of investments and the resulting outputs, and of 
developments in the related sectors of industry, transport and power. 
They point to the much larger dimensions of flic problems of manage¬ 
ment. planti ng and implementation which are inherent in the design, 
structure and ,])hasing of the Third Five Year Plan. 

2(1. These problems arise not only at the national level and in the 
sectors of modern industry, transport anil power, hut are also reflected in 
turn in the greater responsibilities thrown upon the plans of States. In 
many sectors the role of planning in the States is wholly complementary 
to that of planning at the national level, and problems at the State level 
also become more complex. The line of communication between plan¬ 
ning for the country as a whole and for each district, block and village 
is a long one; to be able to preserve the broad national priorities while 
seeking to adapt the Plan in its myriad forms to the conditions and needs 
of each area and each community is tio small objective. Against this 
background, a fresh view has to be taken of the ways in which the 
machinery and the process of planning at various levels may be improved, 
evaluation maile more incisive, and planning equipped with better stutisti- 
cill and other tools. These are problems to be considered further in con¬ 
sultation with the Ministries at the Centre and the State Governments. 
Some of the principal directions in which the existing schemes and organi¬ 
sation of planning may be strengthened may be briefly indicated. 

27. Unlike the earlier phases of planning, large projects in industry, 
transport, power and other fields, which involve complex technical and 
economic problems and vast amounts of expenditure, have now an 
increasingly important place in national planning. As the body 
entrusted with responsibility for planning at the national level, the 
Planning Commi.ssion will endeavour to keep in touch with the working 
of large industrial and other enterprises and a.ssist Ministriesv.«,nd 
States with objective analysis and reporting from the wider considemiS^s 
of the national economy as a whole. From this angle the Plaiirrihg 
Commission’s own work and that of the Committee on Plan Projects 
and the Programme Evaluation Organisation are being reviewed. It 
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will be necessary to ensure close collaboration with various statisticial 
agencies and also to enlarge the scope of the economic ar^d social 
research to be undertaken both directly and through universities and 
other centres of learning. 

28. In collaboration with the Ministries and the States considerable 
improvement will need to be effected in the present system of reporting 
upon projects, flow of information at intervals short enough to be mean¬ 
ingful, and assessment of current trends. Too frequently in the past, 
reports on progresss have lacked focus and have not brought to light 
current weaknesses or helped to anticipate problems requiring action at 
different levels. 

29. L.'iige burdens are being placed on planning organisations in the 
Slates. .States are called upon to interpret national objectives, translate 
them in terms of the needs, resources and possibilities open to them, 
carry the Plan to the remotest points, and find ways of mobilising local 
resources and enthusiasm. Within the limits of its tasks as conceived 
thtis far, the machinery for planning in the States has served well. It has 
enabled Departments to undertake the responsibilities assigned to them 
with coordination being provided by the Chief Minister and a Cabinet 
Committee and, at the official level, by the Planning Department and the 
State Development Commissioner. 

The crucial role of State plans in fulfilling the economic and social 
objectives of the Third Plan has been described earlier. During the 
iie.\t three years States will also participate in the drawing up of a long¬ 
term i<lau of development for the country on the lines explained in 
Chapter II. This plan is intended to present the general design of deve¬ 
lopment for the country as a whole over the next 15 years or so. It will 
be based on a study of the resources and possibilities of different parts of 
the country and will seek to bring them together into a common frame. 
This is a task of great complexity, as it is of gr^at promise, and there 
will be need for close and continuous collaboration between various 
agencies at the Centre and in the States, especially those responsible for 
planning, as well as leading institutions in the country engaged in scienti¬ 
fic, economic and social research. From this aspect as well as the imple¬ 
mentation of the Third Plan and the preparation of the Fourth, it will 
be necessary for States to consider the lines along which the existing 
arrangements and machinery for planning at the State level should be 
further strengthened. 

30. The introduction of democratic institutions at the district and 
block level and the role of Panchayats at the village level are held rightly 
to offer the means for mobilising the manpower and other resources of 
the people throughout the country. Yet, this momentous change itself 
places much greater responsibility upon Departments at the State level, 
technical and other officials at the district level and extension workers 
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in the blocks. The success of the Plan, as of panchayati raj itself, wilf 
depend upon a correct approach to various problems being adopted from 
the start both by the representatives of the people and the official agencies. 
The right approach to these problems is vital for fulfilling the targets- 
of the Plan in many key sectors. This aspect is considered further in the 
Chapter on Community Development. 

31. Finally, in the plans hitherto formulated urban areas have not 
been actively associated. It is envisaged that in the next phase of 
planning, as many towns and cities as possible and, at any rate, those with 
a population of 100,000 or more, should come into the scheme of planning 
in an organic way, each city mobilising its own resources and helping to 
create the conditions for a better life for its citizens. The necessary 
preparation for this should begin early in the Third Plan. 



' CHAPTER XVIII 

PUBLIC COOPERATION AND PARTICIPATION 
Approach 

Public cooperation has been recognised as an essential condition for 
the success of our Plans. Its role and contribution have to be judged 
in relation to the social and economic objectives that the countrv is 
seeking to achieve. For a developing count'-y which cherishes its demo- 
craiic values, the people’s part in the attainment of these objectives is 
of supreme importance. The peaceful struggle for freedom and the 
tradition of constructive work associated with it had marked out for 
the people a decisive role in the tasks of planned development initiated 
ten years ago. Shraradan, the contribution of tlie i)eoj)le to local works 
and amenities, and their participation in the community development 
movement are among the ways in which their support has been enlisted 
in the tasks of national development. It is evident, however, that the 
po.ssibilities of full involvement of the people in the jnocesses of ciiange 
and growth are not being realised to a sufficient degree. 

2. In the context of democracy, administration is effective in the mea¬ 
sure it is based in its day-to-day working on the participation and support 
of the people. In the activities in which official agencies are engaged 
there is a large sj)here in which the cooperation of the people can be 
sought and secured to achieve a degree of success which would otherwise 
not be possible. These tasks should be identified precisely and the obli¬ 
gations and responsibilities of the people in relation thereto made 
known clearly. i 

S. The people in the rural areas are now coming into their own. 
Direct responsibility for the administration of their affairs is being passed 
on to them as panchayati raj gets established in one State after another. 
The transformation now occurring at the base in the country-side, and 
emerging from panchayati raj, is intended to facilitate the fuller 
play of the energy and initiative of the people in dealing with the tasks 
which lie close to them in the villages of the country. Conditions are 
being created for a fuller use of the manpower and other resources in 
order to secure more rapid development in every direction. This will 
also widen very much the opportunities for public participation. 

4. The concept of public cooperation is related, in its wider 
aspect, to the much larger sphere of voluntary action in which the initiative 
and organisational responsibility rest completely with the people and their 
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leaders; and does not rely on legal sanctions or the power of the State for 
achieving its aims. So vast are the unsatisfied ne^s of the people that 
all the investments in the public and private sectors together can, at this 
stage, only make a limited provision for them. Properly organised volun¬ 
tary effort may go far towards augmenting the facilities available to the 
community for helping the weakest and the most needy to a somewhat 
better life. The wherewithal for this has to come from time, energy and 
other resources of millions of people for whom voluntary organisations 
can find constructive channels suited to the varying conditions in the 
country’. Everyone can contribute something. But the greater obligation 
in this regard lies on those who are better placed. Applied on a mass 
scale, as was done in the construction of the Kosi project, the results 
of public participation in terms of savings of both time and money can 
be tremendous. Material gains to the nation from this source can be 
widcspreafl and large. What has been achieved so far on this account 
is, however, of small proportions. There should, therefore, be an eanv 
appraisal of the activity in this field to remove hindrances in the way 
of a much more massive advance. 

5. The transition from a state of economic and social stagnation and 
the initial period of advance are attended with social and political 
hazards, especially in the case of a country where political freedom is 
of recent occurrence. The new awakening brings to the fore pressing 
claims and expectations but the sense of duty and obligations lags be¬ 
hind. The development process also imposes a measure of sacrifice and 
forbearance. When the democratic structure and values have to be pre¬ 
served, these strains and stresses become greatly accentuated. To counter¬ 
act this and to create a social and political climate conducive to smooth 
progress must be the primary concern of a developing nation. In this 
field, social action has a pre-eminent role. 

6. Uneven distribution of the fruits of progress, which is associated to 
an extent with the early stages of development in a democratic society, 
gives rise to a sense of deep resentment and frustration. This is greatly 
heightened by the spectacle of fortuitous incomes and gains from anti¬ 
social activities. Sharp conflicts, which stem from narrow sectional and 
regional interests, have arisen in India occasionally. It is not possible 
to provide lull satisfaction foi the rising expectations of various sections 
and regions at this stage. At the same time, there are forces at work 
which exploit all kinds of discontents and tensions, and pose a threat 
to the solidarity of the nation. While action has to be taken at political 
and administrative levels to curb these tendencies, the most effective 
means of combating this evil is for the community itself to strengthen 
its own defences and repel from within the attacks on the integrity of 
the nation. This protective strength can come chiefly from voluntary 
service and constructive activities organised by the people themselves- 
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Explosive situations do not develop suddenly and when outbursts occur 
they are only symptoms of a malaise which has existed and grown over 
a period of time. Remedies applied at the moment can have* only a 
limited efficacy. Wrong influences and destructive trends have to 
be neutralised constantly by positive forces, that should be generated 
within the community all the time. This is, in the first instance, a task 
of widespread social enlightenment. Appeals made at the last moment 
are usually not heeded. It is through the quiet influence of voluntary 
workers, steadily engaged in acts of selfless service into which a large 
section of the community is drawn, that the voice of reason can prevail. 
Constructive work and comradeship in unselfish activity are a sure basis 
for progressive and healthy group life in a community which is exposed 
to a variety of disturbing impacts. In the circumstances of our country, 
these facts and considerations invest social action and public cooperation 
with a deep significance. 

Public CioopERATioN in the First Two Plans ' 

7. The distinctive feature of public cooperation programmes is the 
presence of the contribution of voluntary service on a considerable scale. 
This became available in the earlier years chiefly for construction of 
roads and school buildings, drinking water schemes and other local 
works to provide simple amenities for the people. 

8. Over the past decade voluntary contributions in the community 
development programmes, in cash, kind and service, have been estimated 
at about Rs. 100 crores. The people’s quota in local development works 
amounted nearly to Rs. 15 crores out of a total expenditure of Rs. 33 
crores. W^elfare programmes of the Central Social Welfare Board and 
those relating to the welfare of backward classes and emergency relief 
schemes were implemented largely through voluntary organisations. 
The intensive area scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commis¬ 
sion bases itself to a considerable extent on people’s own effort and local 
resources for creating additional employment opportunities through vil¬ 
lage industries. The midday meal and school improvement schemes in 
Madras are being executed with a large measure of support from the 
people. Bhoodan and gramdan movements, in which the Sarva Seva 
Sangh workers are actively engaged, are an outstanding demonstration 
of the potentialities which reside in voluntary action stimulated by high 
idealism and a missionary zeal. The University Planning Forums have 
succeeded in drawing a large number of teachers and students with various 
socio-economic programmes such as small savings, literacy, slum clearance 
and improvement and construction schemes involving volutary work. 

9. It was realised at the time of the formulation of the First Five 
Year Plan that for rapid progress public cooperation will have to be 



enlisted on a very large scale in every aspect of development. The 
Bharat ^Sevak Samaj was formed to provide a common platform with 
the object of drawing out the available unused time and energy of the 
people and directing tlicin into various fields of social and economic 
activity. The Samaj has adopted a comprehensive programme and has 
branches all over the country. It has a large cadre of trained workers. 
Its association with the Kosi project during 1955-59 has brought forth 
evidence of the large possibilities of reducing cost, improving quality 
of performance and speeding up completion of various projects through 
public participation. Against the original estimates of Rs. 11-5 crores, 
tthc actual expenditure on the Kosi embankment scheme came down to 
Rs. G’5 crores. The work teas completed in 1958 against the target date 
of 19G0, i.e. 2 years in advance. The Samaj has taken part on a smaller 
■scale in the construction of several other irrigation and flood protection 
projects. Encouraged by its experience it has set up a Construction 
Service with branches in several States. It has undertaken construction 
of a variety of public works. The organisation of works camps for 
students and youth of the country in connection with the Labour and 
Social Service Camps scheme of the Ministry of Education has become 
a major activity of the Samaj in which the contribution of the people 
is becoming available in an increasing measure. A specific approach 
has now been worked out in respect of activities in the rural areas. A 
group of villages is selected as the field of activity of two or three train¬ 
ed social workers whose task it is to develop, in an integrated manner, 
people's programmes on the basis of a plan for the area. The Lok 
Karya Kshetra aims at developing new resources for the area and creating 
local leadership. This programme receives assistance from the State 
and is now being shared by other voluntary organisations. To create 
social axvakening and disseminate information about the problems of 
the country and the various Plan programmes, the Samaj has set up 
Jan Jagran (social enlightenment) centres. This is an assisted activity 
which is now becoming an integral part of the Lok Karya Kshetra pro¬ 
gramme. In the urban areas, the Samaj has given special attention to 
the problems of the slum-dwellers and has been running a number of 
night shelters for the homeless. 

10. There are several other organisations v^iiich are functioning at 
the national level and have done valuable work in attending to the 
specific needs or sections of the community. Considerable progress has 
been made in the coordination of the activities of these bodies. The 
National Advisory Committee on Public Cooperation makes a periodical 
review of the progress in the field of public cooperation and lays down 
lines of guidance. Among the organisations who are members of this 
Committee are All India Cooperative Union, All India Women’s Con¬ 
ference, Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Bharat Scouts and Guides, Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, Bharatiya Adim Jati Sangh, Bharatiya Grameen Mahila Sangh, 
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Cemiul Social ^Veliare Board, Gandhi Samarak Nidhi, Harijaft Sevak 
Sangh, Indian Conference of Social Work, Indian Council for Child Wel¬ 
fare, Indian Red Cross Society, National Cadet Corps and Auxiliary 
Cadet Cops and Sana Seva Sangh. 

Priorities and Programmes 

11. ll’e//rtrc.—With so much poverty and ignorance in the countiy, 
ihcrt' -s no limit to the scope of voluntary service in mitigating the 
hard'-injjs of the under privileged and in creating a better environment 
for them. In view of the present limitations of personnel and resources 
some I ensideration of priorities becomes inevitable. A great deal still 
remains to be done to promote healthy habits and clean surroundings 
in rur.il as well as urban areas. Concerted voluntary action can pro¬ 
duce g'.'itifying" results in this sphere without much cost. Services can 
be itndeied to patients in hosjiitals and to the ailing persons who 
cannt)t be looked after in their homes. The spread of literacy can be 
greatly accelerated through voluntary help. To bring about social 
refoi nn and to rid the community of social evils and anti-.social activities, 
the samtions ol law can have only a minor role, and the brunt of the 
challenge must be borne by voluntary organisations. 

12. Socio-economic programmes.—The emphasis of voluntary .service 
is no'.v shilling from welfare, in the restricted s^nse, to the realisation 
of broader socio-economic aims. Voluntary organisations can play a 
very lutful part in creating the climate and conditions favourable to 
smooth and effective functioning of panchayats and cooperatives. In 
rural areas, the two outstanding tasks are to assist in the fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of the material and manpower resources so that both production 
and the opportunities for gainful employment may increase conti¬ 
nuously. For this purpose, voluntary ivorkers have to give to the 
community development organisations all the assistance they can.* In 
towns and cities voluntary service should be directed chiefly towards 
imiproving the slums and creating better living conditions for those who 
must live there. Organised self-help must be the basis of this and the 
other activities undertaken by voluntary agencies. The cooperative 
movefmein in its many phases is a field parextellence which can absorb 
servi. es of a large number of social workers. The building up of a net¬ 
work of seiwicc cooperatives in rural areas and cooperative consumer 
stores in tnban areas is an urgent national need which should receive 
immediate attention. 

' • Among the fields of activities for voluntary organisations suggested in a Confer, 
ance. recently convened by the Ministry of Community Development, arc social 
education, agriailturc production programmes, village industries, sanitation and hvgienc, 
local dtvt’.opmcnt works, weifare of weaker sections of tlie community, women and child 
svclfaic and youth programmes. 



13. Comlrucl»07i.—Construction activity in the bigger projects as 
well as'smaller and local works will remain the largest avenue for volun¬ 
tary effort towards the utilisation of idle manpower. In villages, volun¬ 
tary agencies will be encouraged and helped to take up construction 
work directly or through labour cooperatives. This will lead to reduc¬ 
tion of cost, observance of satisfactory standards of work, a better deal 
for the construction workers and the promotion of honest dealings in the 
working of the construction industry. Excessive dependence on contrac¬ 
tors will be avoided and additional resources will become available for 
the programmes of the voluntary organisations. A Committee set up in 
the Planning Commission has made the following recommendations to- 
enable the voluntary organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj to under¬ 
take construction work on a large scale: 

(a) It should be the effort of the official agencies to give maximum 

assistance to voluntary organisations. As far as possible, 
a certain proportion of the available work should be ser 
apart for them and extended as their capacity develops. 

(b) Continuous flow of work should be ensured. The project 

authorities should indicate well in time the magnitude, 
types and specific works that can be awarded to such orga¬ 
nisations. They should be given preference over the private 
contractors and, where possible, given works on a negotiated 
basis. ' 

(c) Works may be awarded at workable rates on (i) ‘work-order' 

basis; and (il) the basis of schedule of rates increased or 
decreased by a percentage decided by a competent autho¬ 
rity. The schedule of rates should be kept uptodate. 

(d) Delay should be avoided and prompt payment ensured. 

Powers may be delegated to the Superintending and Exe¬ 
cutive Engineers and ‘on account’ payments may be autho¬ 
rised for works completed. 

(e) Technical personnel may be deputed by the State Govern¬ 

ments and the Central Ministeries to assist the voluntary 
' organisations. 

(f) Loan assistance should be given for working capital and pur¬ 

chase of equipment. 

(g) Subject to proper assessment of their capacity, the voluntary 

organisations may be considered for all kinds of earth-work 
and simple masonry works. They may be given major 
structures if and when they are adequately equipped with 
technical manpower and necessary mechanical equipment. 
XTiey may also be encouraged in undertaking contracts for 
supply of building material in bulk quantity. 
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14. Better understanding of our Plans.—Tor enlisting widespread 
participation and voluntary e£Eort in the reconstruction of socia^ and eco¬ 
nomic life, understanding and appreciation of the significance, objec¬ 
tives and priorities of the Third Plan will be of considerable help. This, 
is by no means an easy task in view of the growing complexity of the 
economy and of the many problems to be faced. On the other hand, 
as a result of the first two Plans and the awakening to which they have 
led, there is much greater ability to grasp the nature of the problems, 
the limitations within which solutions have to be found and the need 
to bear larger burdens for achieving rapid economic development. In 
the last resort, the Plan becomes meaningful in terms of the tasks it sets. 
and the opportunities it provides to individuals, local communities and 
different sections of the population. As part of the programme for 
strengthening public cooperation and participation during the Third 
Plan, it is proposed to intensify the existing arrangements for bringing 
home the implications of rapid development and carrying the -message 
of the Plan to the masses throughout the country. 

15. Wider aims.—There are certain higher tasks which are related 
to the basic needs, ideals and goals of the nation. In the present circum¬ 
stances they create special obligations for the people. The fore¬ 
most need now is that the attitudes of the people and the pattern of 
conduct, which prevail in the community should be in harmony with 
the national purposes. There are three constituents of this pattern 
which may be regarded as the most essential in this context. In the first 
place, love of the nation and faith in its great destiny should become the 
dominant feeling in every heart. By common consent, whatever tends- 
to impair the integrity and unity of the country should be held up to 
public censure. There should be a growing understanding of what kind 
of behaviour will hurt the cause of national unity and with what conse¬ 
quences. Dedicated workers can in a hundred ways help to project the- 
image of a strong and united nation in the consciousness of every citizen. 
They can create the realisation how important and indispensable the 
united endeavour of the people is for every thing of value which the indi¬ 
viduals and groups in the country can seek and aspire after. Voluntary 
organisations with links in different parts of the country can help to 
create a sense of oneness and a common outlook by engaging the people 
in simple activities of service to the community which are performed all 
over the country as a great national programme. Secondly, it is envisa¬ 
ged that progressive socialisation and cooperative growth should be the 
basis of the social and economic order that is being created in this coun- 
trv. Thirdly, it should be remembered that it is only on the basis of right 
living that a strong nation and a just social order can be built. Every 
one will have to work for the good life which all can share. A society 
in which many must suffer so that a few may prosper is to be disfavoured. 
To bring this about basic changes are needed in the habits and outlook. 
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of the people which may reflect a keen appreciation of social justice and 
our coraftion humanity. Certain norms of behaviour, with accent on 
restraint, discipline and consideration for others, have to be cultivated 
and woven into the fabric of national character. Stress should be laid 
on the observance of ‘Sadachar’ (moral and social standards) in political 
and social relations and in all our business and economic activities. 
When social change of a lar^e order has to be adiieved in a relatively 
short period, the people’s part in respect of scale and intensity of effort 
has to be such as to impart to it the character of a mass movement. 
Here is a limitless horizon and the widest scope for voluntary service 
through people’s organisations. It .should be realised that what is con¬ 
fronting us now is the call of a revolution to which people’s mind must 
get attuned. The idealism and patriotic devotion of the people will find 
their highest expression in the service of this revolution. 

Organisation and Techniques 

16. Since so much is expected of public rodjieration and participation 
through voluntary organisations, it is important that they should grow 
in strength and dimensions so as to be capable of discharging their self- 
imposed obligations adequately. This will depend very much on the 
extent to which they inspire confidence by the proper and efficient exe¬ 
cution of the programmes they undertake and the contribution they 
make to the satisfaction of the felt needs of the people. The spare time 
and other resources placed at their disposal must be put to the most effec¬ 
tive use. This points to the need for advance planning, a proper assess¬ 
ment of requirements, training of personnel, systematic execution and 
adequate supervision and evaluation. 

17. Voluntary organisations should establish a relationship of inti¬ 
mate collaboration with local bodies and for certain purposes act as 
agencies of the panchayats, municipalities, etc. The programmes which 
call for cooperation of the people may be framed jointly and the role 
and place of voluntary organisations should be clearly specified. Official 
agencies should provide them with assistance and facilities to the maximum 
extent but their direction and control must be scrupulously left to the 
leadership of voluntary organisations. In tliis way alone, these organisa¬ 
tions can acquire a national character and make an appeal to all citizens 
irrespective of their political affiliations. In response to local needs small 
units of voluntary workers are formed in many places. They should be 
encouraged and helped by the larger bodies to enable them to make a 
more effective contribution. This assistance may take the form of train¬ 
ing of the workers, guidance and provision of various facilities. 

18. Spontaneous development of activities on a voluntary basis is wel¬ 
come but there is a danger of duplication and frittering away of valuable 
energy and resources. Voluntary organisations .should, therefore, develop 
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a common approach, work in close collaboration and specialise in certain 
fields for which they are best equipped. A measure of coordiifetion has 
already been achieved. This may usefully be extended to cover a variety 
of activities including training, research, pilot projects, pooling of infor¬ 
mation and experience, publication of journals and guiding material and 
dealing with official agencies. 

19. Voluntary activities have so far drawn their sustenance from in¬ 
dividuals and such assistance as the State has been able to furnish. A 
.strong base for voluntary service can be created if it can derive support 
from a Luge number of institutions and establishments in the field of 
cducaiion, entertainment, business, journalism, etc. They can help in 
raising lunds through collection drives and charity shows. They may also 
accept responsibility for some specific jobs. They can render much use¬ 
ful SC!vice by jjcrraitting the use of their accommodation, equipment and 
othei i.'.cilities, outside working hours for programmes anti activities of 
voluntaiy organisations. 

20. The personnel for voluntary oiganisations has to be drawn from 
all walks of life specially from amongst social workers, teachers, members 
of various professions, members of Lcgi.slatures and local bodies and public 
servants. Persons retired from active service, either in civil occupations 
or the aimy, have given a good account of themselves in this field, and 
can be drawn into these activities in much larger numbers. The mainstay 
of this movement will have to be the youth of the country who can be 
enlisted and trained for activities aiming at their own welfare and the 
cotnmem good. 

21. After a period of trial and experimentation, the concept of Lok 
Karya has been evolved to impart to non-official voluntary action the requir¬ 
ed degree of planning and continuity. The Lok Karya Kshetra, which 
corresponds to the area of an N.E.S. Block, would offer a common plat¬ 
form icr voluntary bodies and bring about an integration of their various 
activities at the field level. The study of Lok Karya Kshetras undertaken 
by the Programme Evaluation Organisation has shown that workers in 
this piogramme are able in a special measure to bring intimate knowledge 
of the people and their problems to the task of mobilising local resources 
and manpower and overcoming such barriers to development as ignorance, 
factions and inadequate facilities for extension work in the villages. The 
approach is now being extended to urban areas also. 

22. University Planning Forums are expected to j)lay an increasing role 
during the Third Plan in bringing universities and colleges into closer 
contact with the larger community and in enabling teachers and students 
to contribute towards national developmcct in constructive programmes 
undertaken in collaboration with panchayati raj institutions, municipal 
bodies and voluntary organisations. Studies and surveys undertaken 



during the Second Plan by teams constituted by planning forums have- 
afforded useful opportunities to students and youth to gain Insight intO' 
social and economic problems and valuable suggestions have been thrown- 
up at seminars organised by planning forums from time to time. These 
and other activities will be further developed during the Third Plan. 
It is also hoped that planning forums may be able to organise Plan in¬ 
formation centres which will help students to identify themselves more 
and more with the goals for which the nation will strive during the Third 
and subsequent Plans. 

Training, Research and Evaluation 

23. The tasks before the workers engaged in activities relating to public 
participation are by no means simple or easy. Their primary concern is- 
to change the outlook of the people, win their confidence and stimulate 
them into new endeavour. They are faced with considerable inertia and con¬ 
flicting social forces at work. Complex social conditions and problems are 
encountered. To be able to do their part reasonably well, these workers 
must receive intensive training of a special kind. This aspect had been 
largely neglected till recently, when for the workers of the Lok Karya 
Kshetra programme, training facilities were provided on a regular basis. 
Training of part-time and whole-time workers from the village upward 
should be undertaken on systematic lines, so that they may be enabled to 
carry out their duties with an amount of skill and understanding. To 
create a sound basis for training programmes and to develop suitable 
methods and techniques of public participation, the current experience 
should be subjected at intervals, to close study and analysis. Group dis¬ 
cussions should also be organised for this purpose. There is a large scojie 
for research into the dynamics of social change, the attitudes of variou; 
groups towards problems and programmes placed before them, and tli.; 
effectiveness of techniques employed for securing cooperation and parti¬ 
cipation of the people. Pilot projects to test new ideas should be taken- 
up in different parts of the country. Facilities should be pro\ i led for 
evaluation of the activities of the voluntary organisations. The result'*- 
of these studies and experiments should be embodied in suit.-tble literature 
and guidance material. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Programmes of agricultural production lie at the base of the comprehensive 
approach to the reconstruction of the rural economy which is embodied in 
the Third Five Year Plan. Development of irrigation, from large as well 
as small works, soil conservation programmes and supplies of fertilisers, 
improved seed and credit, along with the provision of extension services 
reaching clo^vn to the village level, are measures undertaken directly to 
increase production. In support of these programmes, through the com¬ 
munity dcveloitment movement, the energies of each village community as 
a wl'iole are sought to be harnessed and its manpower and other resources 
effectively mobilised. Land reform policies aim at removing impedi¬ 
ments to greater production due to tire agrarian structure inherited 
from tire past and to prepare the way for the development of a progressive 
agriculture organised on a cooperative basis. The various programmes 
of cooipcrative development which Intve been undertaken and will be given 
still greater emphasis in the Third Plan are intended to build up the 
necessav) institutional framework for rapid economic development in rural 
areas stich as will be of special benefit to the weaker sections of the rural 
population. Schemes for increitsing agricultural production are closely 
bound up with the success of animal husbandry and dairying and the 
deveh-oment of fisheries and of rural industry. From the aspect of long¬ 
term development, care of forest wealth, conservation of soil and moisture 
and the growing of village fuel plantations are of great importance. In 
some parts of the country rural electrification is already beginning to make 
a significant impact on rural life tlirough extension of irrigation and 
speeding up of technological change; this impact will become progressively 
larger. These various aspects of agricultural development and, in parti¬ 
cular, the specific programmes for increasing agricultural production for 
which the Plan provides, gain in significance when seen against the wider 
background of the large-scale transformation in rural life which is being 
■brought about through successive Five Year Plans. 

Progress under the First and Second Plans 

2., By the end of the Second Plan, the index of agricultural production 
(base-l 949-50) rose to 135, the index for foodgrains being 132 and 
,'that for other crops 142. In the First Plan, agricultural production 
rose by about 17 per cent. During the Second Plan, two years out 
of five—1957-58 and 1959-60—were unfavourable, and the overall increase 
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in agricultural production amounted to about 16 per cent. The follow¬ 
ing Ta.b}f shows the production trends since 1949-50*. 


Table 1: Agricultural production—1949-50—1960-61. 


commodity 

unit 

1949- 

50 

1950- 

51 

1955- 

56 

- 1956- 
57 

• 1957 
58 

- 1958 
59(a) 

- 1959- 1960- 

6 o( 5 ) 6i(c> 

rice 

million 

tons 

23-7 

20-9 

27-1 

28-6 

24-9 

30-4 

29.3 

32-0 

wheat 


6-6 

6-6 

8-6 

9.3 

7.7 

9-8 

9-7 

lo-o 

all cereals . 

>» 

48-4 

43-7 

54-9 

57-4 

53-0 

62-6 

60-5 

64-0 

pulses 

foodgrains (cereals 

» 

9-2 

8-5 

10-9 

11-4 

9-5 

12-9" 

II -2 

12-0 

and pulses) 

9> 

57-6 

52-2 

65-8 

68-3 

62-5 

75-5 

71-7 

76 - 

oilseeds 

> » 

5-1 

5-1 

5-6 

6-3 

6-1 

6-9 

6-4 

7-1 

sugarcane (gur) . 
cotton 

>> 

million 

4-9 

5-6 

6-0 

6-8 

6-9 

7-1 

7-6 

8-0 

jute 

all commodities (index 

bales 

2*6 

2-9 

4-0 

4-7 

4-7 

4-7 

3-8 

5-1 


3-1 

3-3 

4-2 

4-3 

4-1 

5-2 

4-6 

4-0 

number) 


too 

95-6 

II6-8 

124*0 

ii4'6 

132-3 

127.2 

135-0 


3. Before the Second Plan took 6nal shape, it was realised that the 
programme of economic development w'ith special emphasis on heavy 
industries which the Plan embodied would demand a larger increase in 
agricultural production than had been at first envisaged. Accordingly, 
in consultation with State Governments, the initial targets were reviewed, 
and in November, 1956, the following revised targets were proposed: 
foodgrains, 80 5 million tons; oilseeds, 7’6 million tons; sugarcane (gur), 
7'8 million tons; cotton, 6-5 million bales; and jute, 5 5 mi'Ilion bales. 
The level of food! production in 1960-61 which has been shown in the 
Table above at 76 million tons is expected to reach about 78 million tons 
when the revised estimates of crop production become available. The 
Second Plan target for the production of sugarcane has been exceeded; 
on the other hand, there has been stagnation in cotton and jute. In oil¬ 
seeds also, production has fallen below the target. In view of the pro¬ 
duction trends during the Second Plan, it is of the highest importance 
that in the Third Plan, besides achieving self-sufficiency in foodgrains, 
substantial increases should be secured in commercial crops, specially 
cotton, oilseeds and jute. With the growth of the economy and increase 
in domestic demands as well as the need to step up exports, success in 
increasing the production of commercial crops is as vital as increase in 
the production of foodgrains. 

' * The coverage of crop statistics gradually increased in the course of the First Five 

Year Plan and from time to time changes were also introduced in the techniques 
of estimation. TTie estimates of production of foodgrains in the table have been 
adjusted to suit these changes upto 1956-57. 

(а) Partially revised estimates 

(б) Final estimates. 

(c) Provisional. 
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4. In the Second Plan, out of a total anticipated outlay under agri¬ 
culture and community development of Rs. 529 crores, agricultural pro¬ 
duction programmes accounted for about Rs. 290 crores. In addition, 
there was a total outlay of Rs. 372 crores on major and medium irrigation 
schemes. In the course of the Plan additional resources were provided 
for minor irrigation. The following Table summarises information 
received from State Governments regarding progress in carrying out pro¬ 
grammes of agricultural development. 


Table 2: Agricultural programmes—progress in the Second Plan 


programme 

' unit 

estimated 

achievement 

major and medium irrigation . 

. million acres 

6 - 5 ) 

minor irrigation ..... 

(gross) 


9-0 

soil conservation on agricultural lands 

» ) 

2-0 

land reclamation. 

»t 

1-2 

area under improved seeds (foedgrains) 

it 

55 

consumption of nitrogen (N) 

. thousand tons 

230 

consumption of phosphatic fertilisws (P2 O5) 

it 

70 

urban compost ..... 

. million tons 

3 

rural compost. 


83 

green manuring ..... 

. million acres 

II-8 


Apart from the inllnence ol unfavoiirable seasons, greater progress might 
have been achieved in agriculture during the Second Plan if the benefits 
of the substantial investments incurred, for instance, in the extension of 
irrigation, both from small and large irrigation works, and in the establish¬ 
ment of seed farms could have been realised more speedily. Programmes 
which require large-scale participation on the part of the people, such as, 
soil conservation, made only limited progress. The consumption of 
fertilisers, which has been recently stepped up to a considerable extent,’ 
increased very slowly during the first four years of the Second Plan. This 
was due both to the shortage of foreign exchange and to the inadequate 
progress made in establishing the new fertiliser plants. When the agri¬ 
cultural targets for the Second Plan were reviewed in 1956, it was specially 
emphasised that programmes for the multiplication of improved seeds, 
for the use of fertilisers and for irrigation, soil conservation, etc., would 
be implemented so as to yield the maximum benefits within the shortest 
time. It was envisaged that there would be carefully worked out pro¬ 
grammes for covering every acre of land enjoying irrigation or assured 
rainfall with improved seeds and that the supply of fertilisers and organic 
and green manures would be ensured. Sufficient progress was not made 
in these directions. Consequently, a much larger task in agriculture 
remains to be accomplished during the Third Plan. ^ More than any 
other factor, the success of the Third Plan will turn on the fulfilment of 
its agricultural targets. 
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* Approach in the Third Plan 


5. In formulating agricultural production programmes for the Third 
plan, the guiding consideration has been that the agricultural efforts should 
not be impeded in any manner for want of financial or other resources. 
Accordingly, finance is being provided on a scale which is considered 
adequate, and the further assurance is given that if, for achieving the tar¬ 
gets of production, additional resources are found necessary, those will be 
provided as the Plan proceeds. Supplies of fertilisers are also to be made 
available on a large scale. Efforts are being made to strengthen agri¬ 
cultural administration in the States, and stress is being placed on tht 
closest possible coordination between different agencies, notably, those con¬ 
cerned with agriculture, cooperation, community development and irri¬ 
gation. Supplies of credit through cooperative agencies are being ex¬ 
panded, and the need for linking credit with production and marketing 
is emphasised. It may be stressed, however, that while these efforts 
should go a long way, they are not in themselves a sufficient guarantee that 
the agricultural objectives of the Third Plan can be realised. 


G. The central task of the community development organisation and 
of extension workers at the block and pillage levels is to mobilise the rural 
community for intensive agricultural development, to impart a sense of 
urgency and direction to the work of all the agencies operating on behalf 
of the Government, and the ensure that the requisite supplies, services 
and technical assistance are available at the right time and jilace and in 
the most effective manner possible. At the same time, the Agriculture 
Departments must place at the disposal of the community development 
organisation at the block level the supplies, trained personnel and other 
resources needed. This means that all families in the village, specially 
those engaged in cultivation, must be involved in the agricultural effort 
through the village cooperative and the panchayat, and enabled to achieve 
larger results through village production plans. In view of the experience 
an the Second Plan, these essential conditions cannot be too greatly stressed. 
As the country enters upon the larger tasks of the Third Plan, there is 
urgent need to improve the organisation of agricultural programmes at 
the local level as well as at higher levels in the States and at the Centre. 

7. The Third Plan provides for an outlay on production programmes 
in agriculture, including large and small irrigation schemes, soil conser¬ 
vation and cooperation, of about Rs. 1280 crores, the comparable outlay 
in the Second Plan being of the order of about Rs. 667 crores. 


Table 3: Outlays on agricultural production 


agricultural production .... 

minor irrigation. 

soil conservation. 

cooperation. 

community development (agricultural progranunes) 
major and medium irrigation. 


t,Ks. crores; 

Second Plan Third Plan 


98-10 
94-94 
I7'6i 
33-83 
50*00 

37a-17 


226*07 

176*76 

72-73 

80*10 

126*00 

599-34 


total 


666*65 1281*00 
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Besides resources provided for the Third Plan, finance from cooperative 
agencies will also increase substantially. Short-term and medium-term 
loans are expected to go up from about Rs. 200 crores and the amount 
outstanding on account of long-term loans from about Rs. S4 crores in 
the last year of the Second Plan to about Rs. 5S0 crores and Rs. 150 crores 
respectively by the end of the Third Plan. 

8. Programmes and targets for agriculture embodied in the Draft Out¬ 
line of the Third Plan were based on preliminary studies undertaken by 
State Governments and the Central Ministries concerned. These were in¬ 
tended to provide a basis for detailed agricultural programmes to l>e pre¬ 
pared in the light of local conditions and possibilities in districts, blocks and 
villages. It was suggested that with a view to securing the largest measure of 
local participation and, in particular, the fullest utilisation of the local man¬ 
power resources, programmes relating to agriculture, minor irrigation, soil 
conservation and the development of cooperation should be formulated 
through district andi block plans. An attempt has been made in several 
States to draw up local plans on these lines. It has been obsened, how¬ 
ever, that plans at the local level are easier to formulate after the broad 
dimensions and objectives of the State plans have been established. Al¬ 
though in proposing targets and in evolving programmes, State Govern¬ 
ments have taken advantage of their experience in preparing district and 
block agricultural plans, on the whole, the programmes and the estimates 
of production which now form part of the plans of Siaies have been 
arrived at through studies by the Departments concerned at tlic State level. 
Their proposals have been considered in two series of discussions between 
the States, the Planning Commission and the Central Ministries, and care 
has been taken to prepare them in some detail. Nevertheless, the limita¬ 
tion persists that they are not yet as firmly based on area plans as had been 
earlier hoped for. For realising the programmes and targets accepted 
by States there must, therefore, be continuing emphasis on the drawing 
up of annual district, and block agricultural plans within the general 
srhwne of the five year programme. Without district, block and village 
agricultural production plans, it will be difficult to ensure the widespread 
cooperation and local initiative and understanding of the tasks to be 
accomplish^ which are the fundamental conditions for success in agri¬ 
cultural development. 

Programmes for increasing Agricultural Production 

9. The principal technical programmes for increasing agricultuial 
production, around which intensive work is to be organised, are: (1) irri¬ 
gation, (2) soil conservation, dry farming andi land reclamation, (3) 
supply of fertilisers and manures, (4) seed multiplication and distribution, 
(5)'plant protection, (6) better ploughs and improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and adoption of scientific agricultural practices. In all areas, and 
specially in the development blocks taken up under the community deve¬ 
lopment programme, these {programmes will need to be implemented with 

23 P,C.-20. 
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(he largest measure of participation on the part of local communities and 
to reach as many families as possible through the village prodluction plans. 
In addition, in fifteen districts, in which conditions are specially favourable 
oil account of the availability of irrigation and assured rainfall, and the 
cooperative movement is fairly established, it is proposed to undertake 
agricultural programmes on a more intensive scale than may be generally 
feasible. In all areas, and more especially in these, a concentrated effort 
will be made to reach all farmers and to promote the adoption by them 
of a minimtira combination of improved practices. 

10. The main targets under different development jrrogrammes for 
agriculture are summarised below: 


Table 4: Targets of agricultural programmes—Third .Plan 


programme 

unit 

target 

I. irrigation : 



T. major and medium irrigation (gross) 

million acres 

12*8 

2. minor irrigation (gross) . . . . 

»» 

12-8 

(a) agriculture ...... 

>> 

9-5 

(ft) community development 

total .... 

>s 

3*3 

256 

II. soil conservation, land reclamation, etc. 



(o) soil conservation on agricultural lands 

>s 

11*0 

(ft) dry fanning. 


22*0 

(c) land reclamation ..... 


3*6 

(d) reclamation of saline and alkaline lands 

>» 

0*2 

III. additional area under improved seeds— foodgrains 

IV. consumption of chemical fertilisers 


I48’0 

(a) nitrogenous (N). 

thousand tons 

1000 

(ft) phosphatic (P2O5). 

• s 

400 

(c) potassic (K2O). 

>> 

200 

V. organic and green manuring 



(a) urban compost. 

million tons 

5.0 

(ft) rural compost. 


150.0 

(c) green manuring. 

million acres 

4X.0 

VI. plant Protection. 

ft 

50.0 


The targets of agricultural development agreed to in consultation with 
individual States are set out in Anncxure I to this chapter. 

Minor Irrigation 

11. The gross area irrigated during the Third Plan from irrigation 
schemes is estimated at 25’6 million acres—12'8 million acres each from 
major and medium irrigation works and from minor irrigation works. 
Of the latter, schemes financed from provisions under the community 
development programme are expected to irrigate about 3‘3 million acres, 
the rest of the irrigation being secured from schemes within the agricul* 
tiiral programme. 
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Statistics relating to land utilisation are not yet available beyond 
1957-58, and it is difficult to ascertain the actual increase in net irrigated 
area during the first two Plans as a result of the irrigation programmes 
whith have been carried out. Minor irrigation works include a variety 
of schemes, some of which stabilise existing irrigation or, as in the case 
of drainage schemes and embankments, improve the existing irrigation 
wiihont necessarily increasing the area irrigated. Allowance has also to be 
maile for minor iirigation schemes which go out of use on account of 
‘deprccition’ or are replaced by irrigation from major and medium irri¬ 
gation schemes. In the Draft Outline it was reckoned that at the 
end of the Second Plan the net irrigated area might be of the order of 
70 million acres, increasing to about 90 million acres by the end of the 
Third Plan. Recent estimates appear to suggest lower figures, but the 
available data are far from satisfactory. There is considerable discre¬ 
pancy between statistics of progress reported in respect of both large and 
small irrigation schemes, and tliose relating to land utilisation which 
liecome available after a lag of about three years. It is proposed to 
undertake a special investigation into these differences. 

12. In the T hird Plan the total outlay on minor irrigation from provi¬ 
sions under agriculture and community development is likely to be about 
Rs. 250 crores, in addition to such finance as cooperative agencies may 
|)rovide. Thus, minor irrigation is one of the larger investment program¬ 
mes in :he Third Plan. The principal advantages of minor irrigation 
works are that they can be executed quickly, entail small outlays and 
tlicre is only a short lag between their completion and the realisation of 
benefits. Moreover, they can be undertaken at the initiative of indivi¬ 
duals and small groups and offer scope for participation by the community. 
Yet, it has been observed that minor irrigation programmes are tending 
increasingly to develop as programmes for small-scale irrigation works 
executed by Government agencies with little voluntary labour or parti¬ 
cipation by the people. It is of the utmost importance that for the 
greater part minor irrigation should be developed in all States as essen¬ 
tially a community programme in which local contributions in money 
and labour are specially stressed. When the scale of the minor irriga¬ 
tion programme ^comes large, it involves problems of organisation, 
investigation and utilisation which may in some ways be even more diffi¬ 
cult than those which arise in the case of larger irrigation w'orks. In 
the early phases of the minor irrigation programme the simpler categories 
of works can be taken up and the need for extended surveys is not 
always felt. Preliminary studies suggest that the possibilities of nunor 
irrigation development could extend eventually to a gross area of about 
75 million acres. To realise this potential, surveys and investigations 
should be undertaken in every State in a systematic manner for various 
river basins, and there should be adequately staffed investigation units 
working in different areas. At present few areas have minor irrigation 
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projects which are worked but sufiSciently in advance for implementation 
without delay. 

13. Experience during the First and Second Plans suggests certain 
directions in whidi the implementation of the minor irrigation pro¬ 
gramme needs to be improved if full benefits by way of increase in agri¬ 
cultural production as well as adequate financial returns are to be 
realised. These relate to better maintenance, adoption of appropriate 
crop patterns, better utilisation and water management, and efficiency 
in execution. Investigations undertaken by the Committee on Plan 
Projects and other studies have pointed to the need for strengthening 
the present arrangements for the maintenance of minor irrigation works^ 
on the part of the State Governments as well as local communities, there¬ 
by reducing losses due to ‘depreciation’ which appear to occur at present 
at an alarmingly high rate. An increasing proportion of minor irrigation 
works now under construction are such that State Govenments should 
undertake responsibility for their maintenance. The technical and 
administrative organisation for minor irrigation works must therefore be 
strengthened and regular inspection and supen'ision assured. 

It is also essential that certain obligations should be placed by law 
on local communities and beneficiaries. In most parts of India obliga¬ 
tions relating to the maintenance of field channels were long in existence 
and were entered in revenue records. These customary obligations have* 
however, tended to fall into disuse, and greater definiteness has now to 
be given to them through legislation. Some States have already enacted 
such legislation. 'Tlie main obligations to be 'undertaken relate to 
construction and maintenance of field channels, maintenance of bunds 
and tanks, and desilting of the beds of tanks where the works are not 
.of such magnitude that they must be taken up by Government. It is 
envisaged that statutory powers should be conferred on village pancha- 
yats for enforcing these obligations on the part of beneficiaries. If the 
latter fail to carry out the works in time, the panchayat should carry 
them out and realise the cost. In the event of village panchayats failing 
to carry out the works, the Government or, on its behalf, the Panchayat 
Samiti of the development block may arrange for their execution, the 
cost being recovered eventually from beneficiaries. 

14. The problem of reducing time lags between the completion of 
works and realisation of their benefits arises not only for large schemes 
but also for a large proportion of small irrigation schemes. Being widely 
dispersed, minor irrigation works demand in fact greater attention from 
the extension agendes. A recent field study of the problems of minor 
irrigation by the Programme Evaluation Organisation suggests that non¬ 
utilisation of fadlities is a factor of quite serious dimensions even in the 
case of minor irrigation, and calls for dose study in each area svith refe¬ 
rence to different types of works. Irrigation in any area calls for a series 
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of agricultural measures. Including adoption of new crop patterns, land 
development, soil and water conservation and other improved agricultu¬ 
ral practices. It is important that agricultural extension personnel should 
concentrate on these measures, so that irrigation yields the expected 
benefits. The methods to be adopted are well-known and the question is 
primarily one of advance planning and of giving continuous attention 
to the tasks mentioned above. 

15. Execution of the minor irrigation programme has suffered to 
some extent because experienced personnel able to adapt their technical 
knowledge to different kinds of construction works have not been availa¬ 
ble in sufiScient numbers. The situation has improved to some extent. 
However, in view of the large size of the programme to be carried out 
in the Third Plan, it is necessary that suitable technical cadres should 
now be built up in the States. This will become all the more important 
if a large-scale rural works programme devoted specially to agricultural 
development, as has been visualised, is to be successfully organised. 
Moreover, in several parts of the country the scope of the minor irriga¬ 
tion programme i$ itself being enlarged through the development of rural 
electrification. During the Second Plan, minor irrigation programmes 
suffered to some extent from difficulties in acquiring land, inadequate 
delegation of financial and administrative powers to personnel in charge 
of works, and failure to sanction works in advance of the construction 
season. 

16. There are other jiroblems of an administrative nature to which 
atieiuion should be drawn. There has been a tendency for overlapping 
hnanrial provision for minor irrigation schemes under agriculture and 
under community development. It is necessary that the financi.!! provi¬ 
sions for minor irrigation sdiemes, whether under agriculture or com¬ 
munity development, are pooled together at the block level and utilised 
for tlie maximum benefit of the area. It is considered that for indivi¬ 
duals assistance for minor irrigation works should come, as far as possible, 
from cooperative agencies and taccavi loans and from the Agricultural 
Departments. Provisions available under the community ilevelopment 
block buc^ret should give preference to schemes benefiting large numbers 
■of persons jointly. They may be undertaken either by village panchayats 
•or by cooperative groups. 

17. In recent years, in irrigation as in other fields of agricultural 
development, different kinds of subsidies have been used as a method of 
stimulating new activity. The general policy should be to reduce 
these subsidies progressively and, where possible, to eliminate them. 
There might be some justification for a subsidy which is intended to 
benefit the poorer sections of the community or to support for a limited 
period innovations or improved practices which have not yet been ac¬ 
cepted. The existing schemes of subsidies should be reviewed critically 
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and, iltfir examining other ways of achieving the same objects, pliased' 
programmes should be drawn up for reducing and, to die extent feasi¬ 
ble, terminating the subsidies. 

18. For the Third Plan the Central Government have si)on.sored 
two new schemes in the field of minor irrigation. A programme of 
applied research is to be taken up for the study of problems which 
arise in the execution of minor irrigation works with a view to effecting 
economy in construcdon costs, efficient operation of irrigation works 
and economic use of water reaching the fields. A scheme for training 
agricultural graduates in irrigation water use has also been formulated. 
These sdieiues will be undertaken through the agency of both Central 
and State institutions. 

19. In some parts of the country, specially the Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh, the problem of water-logging has become serious. With a 
view to reclaiming water-logged areas and checking deterioration, agri¬ 
cultural programme provide for schemes for improving surface drainage 
and installing shallow tubewells. 

20. For several areas an extensive programme of exploiaioiy tube- 
wells has been in operation. Out of 379 drillings which have been at¬ 
tempted, as many as 195 have proved successful upto March, 1961. The 
successful tubewells are being taken over by the State Governments con¬ 
cerned. If the data are made available more widely, the construction of 
private and Icooperaiive tubewells could be encouraged in the more 
favourable areas. 

21. Soil conservation, dry farming and land reclamation— CoosuIkt- 
able emphasis is being given in tlie Third Plan to soil con-servation and 
dry farming. These programmes are dealt with in tlie Chapter on Soil 
Conservation. A word may, however, be said here on land reclamation. 
A technical committee is at present engaged, in cooperation with States, 
in surveying and locating large blocks of waste lands. The committee 
has already completed its surveys of land classified as “other uncultivated 
lands excluding ifallow lands” land "fallow lands other than current 
fallows” in seven States. In these, a total area of nearly one million acres 
comprising blocks of land of 250 acres or more which may be available 
for reclamation and resettlement has been located. Schemes for reclaim¬ 
ing these blocks will have to be drawn up. The area of 3.6 million acres 
shown as the target for land reclamation includes about 2 million acres 
in Rajasthan and also some other lands recommended by the technical 
committee. The programme for mechanised land reclamation operations 
will require personnel trained in the operation, maintenance and repair 
of tractors. In addition to the existing Tractor Training Centre at 
Budni (Madhya Pradesh) the Third Plan provides for the establishment 
of a second centre. The centre at Budni is also being develc^ied. 
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22. Fertilisers and manure.—Supplies of fertilisers are proposed to 
be increased during the Third Plan in accordance with the following 
provisional sdiedule: 


year 


nitrogenous 

fertilisers 

(thousand 

phosphatic 

fertilisers 

tuns) 

potassic 

fertilisers 

1960-61 

, , , 

(nitrogen) 

'230 

(P2O5) 

70 

(K,0) 

25 

1961-62 

. 

400 

100 

82 

1962-63 

• • • 

525 

150 

lOO 

1963-64 


650 

225 

130 

1964-65 


800 

300 

iSO 

1965-66 

. 

1000 

400 

200 


Progranunes for indigenous production and for Imports both of fertilisers 
and of the i»\v materials needed, are based on the above estimates. 

23. Although there has been rapid growth in the demand for fertili¬ 
sers and in recent years it has not been possible to meet the full require¬ 
ments of cultivators, it will be a considerable administrative task, to en¬ 
sure the efficient distribution and use of increased supplies contemplated 
for the Third Plan. In this connection, reference may be made to the 
recommendations made by the Fertiliser Distribution Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee, in particular, to the emphasis on the use of fertilisers in the form 
of mixtures with a view to promoting balanced fertilisation and making 
the best use of supplies of nitrogenous fertilisers, improved arrangements 
for distribution and attention to quality, and reduction in costs of distri¬ 
bution. As suggested by the Committee, for dealing effectively with 
problems arising out of increased distribution of chemical fertilisers, then 
storage and sales promotion, etc., a Central Fertiliser Marketing Corpora¬ 
tion is proposed to be set up during the Third Plan periotl. The U.N. 
Fertiliser Mission which has recently studied the fertiliser problem has 
stressed the need for educational work with the small farmer for extensive 
soil tests to determine the kinds and quantities of fertilisers needed 
under different conditions, and for continuous research into the use of 
fertilisers. The availability of credit for enabling small cultivators to 
use fertilisers is also of the greatest importance. These considerations 
should be kept in view in implementing the programmes formulated by 
the States. 

24. Despite progress in some directions, on the whole, sufficient stress 
is still not being laid in extension work on the development of local 
manurial resources, specially organic manures. Among the targets adopt¬ 
ed by States for the Third Plan are about 5 million tons of urban com¬ 
post, about 150 million tons of rural compost, and green manuring of 
about 41 million acres of land comparing to about 12 million acres at 
the end of the Second Plan. Except for the urban compost pre^amme, 
which is organised through municipal committees and the larger village 
panchayats, fulfilment of the other targets is difficult to measure. It is 
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hoped that through intensive work at the block and village levels the 
targets for green manuring and rural compost will be further improved 
upon. Increasing emphasis is also proposed to be laid on utilisation 
of sewage. A direction in which there is need for intensive work is 
the production of nightsoil compost. This has been taken up on a pil<|t 
basis in several places, and it is su^ested that the experientx gained 
should now be studied with a view to formulating a larger and a more 
extended programme of development. 

25. Some progress has been made in developing cowdung gas and 
manure plants suitable for use in villages, llie Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute has designed a model of the gas plant which is being 
used in some villages near Delhi and elsewhere. The gas plant costs 
about Rs. 400 to Rs. 450, and this is a factor inhibiting its adoption on a 
wider scale. The more extended use of the gas plant will help increase 
soil fertility and crop yields besides contributing to the solution of the 
fuel problem. 

26. Soil testing has an important contribution to make in determin¬ 
ing the right use of fertilisers for increasing crop yields and maintaining 
soil fertility. In recent years a number of laboratories have been establish¬ 
ed and their studies are coordinated by the Indian .^[ricultural Research 
Institute. With the object of compiling data on soils, providing training 
in soil science and soil medianics and undertaking both fundamental and 
applied soil research, it is proposed to set up a Central Institute of 
Pedology and Soil Mechanics. 

27. Seed multiplication and dtsfrihufton.—Establishment of seed farms 
in all development blocks to meet the requirements of foundation seed 
of improved varieties was one of the prindpal programmes undertaken 
in the Second Plan. In all, about 4000 seed farms are reported to have 
been set up and about 800 more are expected to be established in the 
early years of the Third Plan. At the end of the Second Plan, a large 
proportion of the farms established have begun to provide seed for mul¬ 
tiplication by registered growers, and it may take nvo or three years 
more before the benefits of the programme begin to be realised on a signi¬ 
ficant scale. Although, on an average, an area of 25 acres for a seed farm 
was at first indicated, a fair proportion of seed farms are of larger size. 
At the larg^ farms it is easier to provide technical personnel of the 
requisite quality and to undertake production on a more economic basis. 
These considerations should be kept in view, specially in respect of seed 
farms which have still to be set up, and of th^ whldi, as a temporary 
measure, were started on leased lands. Each seed farm provides for a 
seed store. To ensure better distribution, in the Third Plan Sutes have 
generally provided for the setting up of an additional seed store in every 
development blode. At the end of the Second Plan, the area under food 
crops covered by improved seed is estimated at 55 million acres. This 
is expected to increase by 148 million acres in the course of the Third 
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Plan. While registered growers have a valuable role to play in the multi¬ 
plication of improved varieties of seed, in formulating block and village 
agricultural plans, the aim should be to ensure that every village pro- 
•duces its own requirements of improved seed, undertaking as large a 
share of this task on a cooperative basis, but also making use of the 
better farmers. A field study of the multiplication and distribution pro¬ 
gramme for improved seed undertaken by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation has revealed a number of weaknesses in the existii^ situation 
and in the working of seed farms. It is su^ested that State Governments 
may review their proposals for the Third Plan in the light of these 
findings. 

28. Considerable research has been undertaken in recent years for evolv¬ 
ing high-yield hybrids of maize, and it has been found that with moderate 
.amounts of nitrogenous fertilisers the yield of maize hybrids increases 
more than twice that of the local varieties. It is therefore proposed to 
take up the cultivation of hybrid maize on a countrywide scale, the first 
stage being to bring about 25 per cent of the maize area under hybrid 
varieties during the Third Plan. It is also intended to make a start with 
the production of hybrid jowar .seed. The Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture profMJse shortly to establish a Seed Corporation with the object of en¬ 
suring production at selected farms under conditions of efficient manage¬ 
ment and maintaining purity and the maximum yield. An organisation 
is to be set up for the production of nucleus seed, and it is envisaged that 
cooperatives and other suitable organisations and, where necessary, indi¬ 
viduals should function as certified seed agencies. Legislation for control¬ 
ling the quality of seeds and regulating their production, marketing and 
movement is also under consideration. 

29. Plant protection.—Over die past decade, plant protection measures 
have lagged behind several other aspects of the agricultural programme. 
In the Second Plan, the programme covered about 16 million acres of 
land. For the Third Plan, States have indicated a target of 50 million 
acres. The precise damage to crops from Insects, rodent and other animal 
pests and on account of diseases, weeds and parasitic flowering plants, is 
‘difficult to assess, but there can be no doubt of its serious dimensions. 
Similarly, considerable losses ar« caused by the deterioration of foodgrains 
and other ^icultural commodities during storage through insects, rats, 
mice, etc. Much' of the damage can be prevented if plant protection 
.measures are adopted oti an adequate scale as an integral part of the agri¬ 
cultural programme. Plant protection organisations in several States need 
to be strengthened at various levels. In addition to special units whidt 
‘might function over larger areas, it is necessary that with a view to secur¬ 
ing the maximum extension effect, manually operated dusters and spra¬ 
yers should be supplied extensively to farmers and to village panchayats. 
With these it is essential to ensure the timely supply of j)esticides. 
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SO. Improved agricultural implements.—X serious gap in the agricul¬ 
tural progranunes undertaken during the First and Second Plans has been 
in the field of improved agricultural implements. There is general recog¬ 
nition of the importance for scientific agriculture of improved tillage and 
harvesting practices, but specific action has been slow and insufficient. 
As has been pointed out, progress in the introduction of improveil agricul¬ 
tural implements calls for steps at the same time in a number of directions, 
31. The broad features of the programme for the adoption of improved 
agricultural implements proposed for the Third Plan may be briefly set 
out as follows: 

(1) Adequate supplies of iron and steel of the categories required 

for agricultural implements should be made available. Pre¬ 
cise estimates of requirements should be pre[iared each year 
in advance based on the actual programme of production 
and distribution which it is proposed to carry out. Require¬ 
ments for manufacture of implements should be estimated 
separately from those for repairs and maintenance. It will be 
an advantage to place the supplies of iron and steel for agri¬ 
cultural purposes at the disposal of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments in the States. 

(2) The principal implements which should be recommended in 

each State for popularisation have been selected provisionally 
by groups of experts. The suggestions should be considered 
by States and a final selection should be made with a view to 
arranging for production, distribution, etc. 

(3) Four regional research, testing and training centres for improv¬ 

ed agricultural implements have been set up by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research as part of its programme 
in the Second Plan, and are to be transferred to the States in 
which they are situated. It is proposed to establish one 
research, testing and training centre in improvedi agricul¬ 
tural implements in every State. Research, testing and 
training centres should be free to undertake manufacture 
on a commercial scale but, in the main, they should con¬ 
centrate on the production of improved proto-types and of 
implements which are not in the market and of components 
of special quality which may be used by other fabricators. 
As part of the intensive agricultural district programme, 
workshops are also being established in a number of districts. 
For improved implements to spread out rapidly, their pro¬ 
duction should be taken up as a development programme at 
the district and block level, and industrial cooperatives for 
the manufacture of agricultural implements should . be 
actiwly supported. 
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(4) According to their conditions suitable extension arrangement* 
should be made by State Governments at the district and 
block levels for demonstrating and popularising improved 
agricultural implements. It would not be possible to set up 
such units at the block level in all the development blocks 
in the country. It would, therefore, be an advantage to con¬ 
sider the possibility of setting up a small number of uniu, 
say four, at the district level and attach them to the district 
agricultural officer. These units could move between deve¬ 
lopment blocks, working in each block under the direction 
and guidance of the Agricultural Extension Officer and the 
Block Development Officer.^ The units could provide the 
necessary orientation to village level w’orkers and village 
.artisans and could demonstrate improved implements to the 
cultivators. At the block headquarters ilicrc should be a 
stock of implements readily available for demonstration and 
hire. These implements could be purchased from within 
the block budget and additional implements could be pro¬ 
vided by the State Agricultural Department. 

^6) Ste{)s shoidd be taken to strengthen the agricultutal engineer¬ 
ing section of State Agricultural Departments. The finan¬ 
cial assistance extended to States lor implementing the re¬ 
commendations of the Report of the Agricultural Admini¬ 
stration Committee will also be available for strengthening 
agricultural engineering personnel of the State Agricultural 
Departments at the Stale level and at the district level. 

(6) With due regard to the size of the programme to be under¬ 

taken each year, assured arrangements lor credit for supply¬ 
ing improved implements should be made. Credit should be 
provided bodi through cooperative agencies and by way of 
taccavi loans. Plans for co-operative develojnnent drawn up 
so far do not jnovide sufficiently for credit for agricultural 
implements, and this aspect should receive special attention. 

(7) Agricultural workshops have been established at 25 extension 

training centres. It is proposed that all extension training 
centres should now be equipped with agricultural work¬ 
shops for providing training facilities for village level work¬ 
ers, meclianics and artisans. 

(8) At the State level, there may be a Committee or a Board," in¬ 

cluding representatives from amongst farmers and mzmufac- 
turers and others, for assisting in drawing up production 
programmes and devising suitable arrangements for distribu- 
.! tion and ensuring supplies of raw materials. 

With expansion in the agricultural implements programme, there wilk 
be need for considerably larger numbers of agricultural engineers than- 
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the existing training facilities are likely to make available. This aspect 
has been taken into account in formulating the programme of technical 
education. The total provision in the Third Plan for the programme of 
agricultural implements is about Ks. 8 crores. 

32 . Intensive agricultural disirict programme.—In recommending the 
selection of certain areas for more intensive efforts, tiie Agricultural Pro- 
.duction Team sponsored by the Ford Foundation observeti that tltere 
were no inherent soil, climatic or other physical reasons for the present 
low yields. The Team, therefore, suggested that those selected crops and 
those selected areas in each State should be chosen which have the greatest 
increase potentialities. In pursuance of this proposal, the intensive agri- 
xultural district programme has been taken up, to begin with, in one 
■district in each State. The programme is intended to contribute both 
to rapid increase in agricultural production in the selected areas and to 
suggest new innovations and combinations of practices which may be of 
•special value elsewhere. In the selected districts an attempt will be 
made to provide ail the essential elements for increasing production to the 
.extent needed, such as, supplies of fertilisers, pesticides and improved seeds 
and improved implements, and composite scientific demonstrations ivill 
be laid out on a large scale. An effort will be made to provide credit 
on a scale sufiicient to reach all farmers, including those previously con¬ 
sidered uncreditworthy and credit and marketing will be linked. Extension 
personnel, specially in agriculture and coojreration, are being made avail¬ 
able on a somewhat larger scale than in other areas $0 that they can work 
intensively with Panchayat Samitis and Village Panchayats and with 
co-<^rative organisations. Through benchmark surveys and systematic 
•evaluation, high standards of performance will be insisted upon in these 
districts. The districts chosen for intensive development should give 10 
the agricultural and other services in each State special opportunities for 
•developing improved methods for extension and for planning of agricul¬ 
tural production at the block and village levels as well as in relation to the 
individual farmer. 

Estimates of Production in thf. Third Plan 

33 . The development programmes which have Ixen described aliove 
-constitute the essential targets of the Third Plan. However, for STirious 
purposes, it is useful to estimate additions to production likely to be achie- 
red on the assumption that the various development programmes are carri¬ 
ed out and, along with these, improved agricultural practices are adopted 
on the scale contemplated. Although efforts have been made in recent 
-yean to base ‘yardsticks’ of additional production on precise experimental 
data, the measures adopted must be regarded at best as rough guides 
rather than as a satisfactory basis for firm targets. Moreover, in agricul- 
iture weather conditions are always a dominant element. These limitations 
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should be kept in view in comparing the following estimates of prodoctum' 
which may be realised by the end of the Third Plan. , 


Table 5: Estimates of production in the Third Plan 


commodity 

unit 

base level 
production 
1960-61 

target 

of 

additional 

produaion 

1961-66 

estimated peroent— 
production ageino^ 
in 1965-66 reaaej 

foodgrains 

million 

tons 

76-0 

24.0 

lOO-O** 

31.6 

oilseeds 

i> 

7-1 

2-7 

9-8 

3R'0' 

sugarcane (gur). 

ss 

80 

2-0 

lO-O 

25-0 

cotton 

million 

bales 

5-1 

1-9 

7-0 

37-2 

jute 


4-0 

2-2 

6-2* 

S5-0' 

coconut . 

million 

nuts 

4500 

775 

5275 

17-2 

arccanut . 

. thousand 
tons 

93 ' 

7 

100 

7-5 

cashewnut. 

IS 

73 

77 

150 

ros-5 

pepper 

tt 

26 

I 

27 

3 » 

cardamom. 

9f 

2 26 

0 36 

262 

15-9 

lac . 

*9 

50 

12 

62 

24-0 

tobacco . 

99 

300 

25 

325 

*•3 

tea . 

. million 
lbs. 

725 

175 

900 

24-1 

coffee 

thousand 

tons 

48 

32 

80 

67-7 

rubber 

>> 

26-4 

l8-6 

45 

70-5 


Estimates of increase in production of major crops in different Sutea 
are set out in a series of statements in Annexure II to this chaptw. 

34. According to the estimates of increased production the index of 
agricultural production (base-1949-50) should rise from 1S5 in 19G041 
to 176 in 1965-66, the total increase being about SO per cent over the five 
year period. Increased production of the order envisaged above «-»» 
place only on the assumption that the various development programmes 
will be carried out effectively and with widespread public participation 
and use of local manpower and other resources and that intensive eSarts- 
will be made in every block to adopt improved agrkultural praetkes. 

*Bxclwle8 mesta wWch may provide an additional 1.3 milUon bales in Pt.» 

••It it ettimated that the production of rice in 1965-66 may be about 45 rniilion mn. 
of wheat about 15 million tons, of other cereals about 23 million tons andofnabea 
about 17 milh'on tons. 
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Tlie following Table compares the average yield in lb. per acre during the 
period of the Second Plan and that anticipated for the Third Plan: 

Table 6: Average production and yield per acre in the Secoml and Third 

Plans 


■crop 

average annual 
production (mn.tons) 

average yield 
(lb. per acre) 


percentage increase 
during Third 
Plan over Second 
Plan 


1956-57 

to 

1960-61 

1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

1956-57 

to 

1960-61 

1961-62 

to 

1965-66 

production 

yield 

foodgrains . 

709 

86-8 

575 

670 

22-4 

i6-5 

(0 rice 

29-3 

39-4 

807 

1029 

34-4 

27-5 

(a) wheat 

9.3 

121 

662 

795 

30-1 

20-1 

oilseeds 

6-5 

8-6 

451 

500 

33-3 

10 9 

sugarcane <gur) 

7-3 

9-3 

3206 

3788 

27-4 

I 8-2 

cotton (million 

bales) 4-6 

6*1 

95 

108 

32-6 

13-7 

jute- ( 

) 4-4 

5-1 

1035 

1200 

15-9 

15-9 


The greater pan of increase in yields will necessarily have to be secured 
in areas nniler irrigation and assured rainfall, but even in other areas 
through soil tonservation and dry farming there shouhl be some improve¬ 
ment in yiehls. 

35. The estimates of productioti for the Third Plan given in table 5 
represent an appreciable increase in per capita availability. In foodgrains, 
the availability per capita is expected to increase from 16 oz in 1960-61 
to 17.5 oz j)er day in 1965-66 and consumption of cloth from about 15.5 
yards to 17.2 yards per year. Consumption of edible oil is expected to go 
up from 0.4 oz to 0.5 oz per day over the Third Plan period. 

. 56. A preliminary assessment of the likely changes in the Third Plan 
in the pattern of land utilisation suggests that the net area sown may in- 
orease from about 327 to 335 million acres and area sown more than once 
from about 52 to 67 million acres. The area of culturable waste is expected 
to diminish from about 47 to 41 million acres. 

Other Aspects of the Agricultural Program.me 

37. Commercial cro/w.—Except for sugarcane, the targets set for com¬ 
mercial crops in the Second Plan have fallen short to a considerable extent. 
Therefore, in the Tlrird Plan it is essential to intensify efforts for increas¬ 
ing the production of these crops, specially, cotton, jute and oilseeds. 
Over and above the provision for programmes like minor irrigation, seed 
farms and plant protection which will benefit all crops, outlays to the ex¬ 
tent of about Rs. 26 crores have been provided for special development 
■schemes relating to different commercial crops. As the Plan proceeds, it 
mig^t be necessary to make larger resources available for special develop¬ 
ment schemes of commercial crops. Special care will be taken to ensure 
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adeijuate supplies of fertilisers for these crops. It might also be necessary 
to facilitate diversion of areas from millets to commercial crops. The aim 
is not only to attain higher levels of production, but also to secure larger 
supplies of varieties which have considerable export demand or which 
will save on imports. 


.38. Detailed programmes relating to diderent commercial crops have 
been worked out by various commodity committees. In the main, these 
involve expansion and intensification of programmes already adopted 
during the Second Plan. Some features of these programmes, on which 
special stress is being laid in the Third Plan, may be briefly mentioned. 

It is proposed to provide necessary support for increasing the produc¬ 
tion of cotton and specially of long-staple varieties of cotton, such as, sea- 
island cotton in Mysore and Kerala and hybrid cotton in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. The cultivation of sea-island cotton is to be extended from 
about 20,000 acres at present to about 300,000 acres at the end of the Third 
Plan. 


Programmes for jute development are directed, in jxirticular, totvards 
improvement in cjuality through the provision of retting tanks and of high 
quality seeds. Greater attention will be given to the development of sup¬ 
plementary fibres, such as, mesta, sisal, ramie, etc. 

Increase in the production of oilseeds is one of the critical targets in 
the Third Plan both to meet higher domestic demands and to provide 
surpluses for export. To increase the availability of vegetable oils for 
exports, it is proposed that in the course of the Third Plan at least about 
one-half of the cotton seed available should be utilised for extracting oil, 
and solvent extraction of expeller oilcakes should be substantially increas¬ 
ed. Greater attention will also b« given to problems connected with the 
development of non-edible oilseeds like mahuva and neem as also rice 
bran, etc. 

The Ministry of Food and Agriculture propose to set up a Spices and 
Cashewnut Committee for undertaking research and guiding development 
in these crops. The programme for cashewnut development involves 
bringing under cultivation an additional area of about 300,000 acres. 

In tobacco the main problem is to produce varieties for which there fs 
•demand abroad. Greater attention will, therefore, be given to the improve¬ 
ment of Virginia and other types of tobacco by ensuring supply of pure 
seed, provision of the types of fertiliser required, careful handling of leaves 
and better arrangements for curing. The increase in production during 
the Third Plan from 300,000 to 325,000 tons is intended almost entirely 
for the production of Virginia tobacco. 
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39. 'Tea, coffee and rubber.—Plantation crops, specially, tea, coffee 
and rubber, have been assigned high priority in die Third Plan. The 
Plan fflivisages increase in the export of tea from 465 to 550 million lbs. 
and more than twofold increase in exports of coffee from the present 
level of 340,000 cwt. The consumption of rubber has increased rapidly 
in recent years and is now estimated at 53,000 tons. Requirements by 
the end of the Third Plan are estimated at about 100,000 tons. In the 
course of the Third Plan it is proposed to increase the production of 
natural rubber from about 26,000 to 45,000 tons and also to produce 
about 15,000 tons of reclaimed rubber and 50,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. Supplies of fertilisers on an adequate scale will be provided 
for all plantation crops. To facilitate replanting programmes anange- 
meius are also being made to provide the necessary finance. 

40. Horticulture.—A number of new schemes wqre introduced during 
the Second Plan for thp development of fruit production. These 
include provision of financial assistance for planting new orchards and' 
rejuvenating old ones, as well as facilities for training gardeners. During 
the Second Plan about 166,000 acres of new orchards were planted and 
about 132,000 acres of old orchards were rejuvenated, and over 4,000 
gardeners were trained. The total area at present under fruits and 
vegetables is estimated to be about 6 million acres, of which nearly one- 
half is under fruit cultivation. In the Third Plan, the total area under 
fruits and vegetables is expected to increase to about 7 million acres. 
It is proposed to bring 235,000 acres under new orchards and to reju¬ 
venate 2.50,000 acres under old orchards. Besides continuing schemes 
already in operation, the plans of States provide for the establishment 
of progeny orchards with nurseries and garden colonies. The nurseries 
will help in the supply of planting material of reliable parentage and 
guaranteed performance. 

For the development of vegetable production, the plans of States 
provide for supply of improved varieties of seeds, plant protection 
measures and t^nical advice. Arrangements are also being made for 
certification of vegetable seeds. 

Development of fruit and vegetable preservation has been assisted 
for some years past through subsidy on tinplate for fruit and vegetable 
products, rebate of excise duty on sugar used for exported products, 
and provision of training facilities, technical advice and develc^ment 
loans. The output of fruit and vegetable products increased from about 
20,000 tons at the end of the First Plan to about 40,000 tons in 1960-61 
and is expected to rise to about 100,000 tons by the end of the Ihird 
Plan. 

41. Subsidiary /oods.-Subsidiary foods include primarily potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and tapioca and other v^tables and fruits and certain. 
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iprocessed and derived fruits. The Third Plan includes {m)granunes 
ifor the increased production of these articles. Their greater use is 
intended to help diversify the pattern of food consumption and promote 
balanced nutrition. The Plan also includes development schemes for 
the conservation and effective utilisation of perishable foodstuffs through 
refrigerated transport, establishment of dehyderation units, cold storage 
and development of protein rich foods. 

42. Agricultural marketing.—The total number of markets in the 
country is about 2500. The niunber of regulated markets increased 
from about 470 at the end of the First Plan to 725 at the end of the 
Second Plan. In the course of the Third Plan it is proposed to bring 
the remaining markets within the scheme of regulation. The programme 
for grading commodities under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marketing) Act is also being expanded. 

The market intelligence service now covers about 500 markets. In 
the Third Plan it is proposed to extend further the number of reporting 
centres so as to provide adequate coverage for all areas in the country 
and strengthen the dissemination of market news. 

An increasingly important aspect of agricultural marketing is the 
development of co-operative marketing organisations at various levels. 
Programmes for the expansion of co-operative marketing have been 
described in an earlier chapter. 

43. Storage.—Programmes for the expansion of storage capacity with 
the Government, warehousing corporations and various co-operative 
organisations were initiated during the Second Plan. The Central 
'Government has at present a total storage capacity of about 2*5 million 
tons, of which about a third is owned by Government. It is proposed 
to increase this to about 5 million tons, of which about 3'5 million tons 
will be owned by Government. The warehouses of the Central and 
^tate warehousing corporations have a storage capacity of about 350,000 
tons; this is to be increased to over 1*6 million tons. In addition, the 
capacity of the godowns of co-operative marketing societies and primary 
•societies is expected to go up from about 800,000 tons to about 2 million 
ions. The Plan has allotted Rs. 25 crores for the construction of addi< 
tioQal godowns by the Government for the storage of foodgrains and 
'Rs. 8 crores for warehousing programmes. The provision of storage 
.capacity is a vital step in the implementation of price policies under the 
Plan and such further resources as may be needed will made available. 

44. Agricultural education.—Proposals in the Third Plan relating to 
ithe expansion of agricultural education and research are discussed in 
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the Chapters on Technical Education and Scientific and Technological!' 
Researdh. In the course of the Third Plan, the number of agricultural! 
colleges will increase from 53 to 57 and the annual intake will go u^p 
from 5600 to 6200. The total requirements of agricultural graduates- 
for the Plan period are estimated at about 20,000 and these are expected 
to be met. 

45. During the Second Plan, an agricultural university was estab¬ 
lished at Pantnagar (Rudrapur) in Uttar Pradesh. Further propo¬ 
sals for setting up agricultural universities are under examination. 
The view that agricultural universities have a special contribution to 
make towards the development of agriculture has been urged in a series 
of expert reports on agricultural education. It is pointed out that if 
India’s agriculture is to be raised to levels comparable with those of 
advanced countries, agricultural education of the traditional type, which 
is not sufficiently linked with research and extension will not be adequate 
in relation to the complex and changing problems of the vast body of 
cultivators, most of them operating very small holdings. The agricul¬ 
tural university seeks to bring together a number of related fields of 
study, such as, agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinary science, dairying, 
basic sciences and humanities. The underlying concept is that the 
responsibility of the agricultural univenity extends beyond teaching to 
applied as well as fundamental researdh in agriculture and involves- 
special obligations towards cultivators in the area served by the univer¬ 
sity, in particular, to discuss their problems by working with them, 
transmit the results of research, and bring teaching, research and exten¬ 
sion into an integrated view of agriculture and agricultural education. 

46. Agricultural research.—The Plan provides for an outlay' 
of about Rs. 28 crores for agricultural research—about Rs. 11 crores at 
the Centre and Rs. 17 crores in the States. In the past, agricultural 
research tended to be confined mainly to governihent farms and research' 
stations and its results did not reach cultivators to any great extent. 
Extennon activities have brought research workers into closer contact 
with farmers and presented them with new problems. Research organi¬ 
sations in the States are being strengthened for dealing with these- 
problems. For crops like wheat, rice, millets, cotton and oilseeds, it is 
proposed to develop research facilities on a regional basis in addition 
to w6rk undertaken in the States. The Plan provides for intensive 
study of irrigation practices in river valley projects and for workings 
out the water requirements of crops, new crop rotations, and problems 
connected with the use of fertilisers in irrigated areas. Among the new 
centres of research to be established in the Third Plan are an institute- 
for soil science and pedology, a forage and grasslands research institute^ 
and virus research institute. 
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47. Agricultural administration.—In view of the laj;ge pr(%rammet 
of agricultural development, the need for strengthening Agricultural 
Departments in the States has been felt for several years. To this end 
a series of proposals were made three years ago by the Agricultural 
Administration Ck)mmittee. These include strengthening of staff at 
various levels, revision of terms and conditions, and expansion of faci¬ 
lities for training, education and research. To a considerable extent, 
the plans of States incorporate schemes for strengthening Agricultural 
Departments which have been worked out in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Committee. However, there has been some delay 
in implementing proposals for strengthening State agricultural adminis¬ 
tration. It is, therefore, suggested that these should be given effect to 
as a matter of first priority. 

48. State farms.—A Central mechanised farm with an area of about 
30,000 acres was established in 1956 at Suratgarh in Rajasthan. The 
possibility of establishing more State farms on similar lines has been 
studied and it is proposed to set up one and possibly two more farms 
during the Third Plan. 

49. Agricultural price policy.—Tor achieving the high targets of 
agricultural production set for the Third Plan, it is important that 
growers should have full confidence that the additional effort and invest¬ 
ment which are called for will yield adequate return. Changes in the 
prices and production of fibres during the last few years show that wide 
fluctuations in prices affect the growers’ capacity to make sustained 
efforts for increasing production. The fall in prices of jute in 1958 
affected production in subsequent years. The assurance of minimum 
remunerative prices for important cereals and cash crops like cotton, 
oilseeds and jute over the period of the Plan will provide the necessary 
incentives for increasing production, thus adding to the effectiveness of 
the various development programmes provided for in the Third Plan. 
With this object in view, decisions regarding the prices at which Govern¬ 
ment should buy and sell, should be taken sufficiently in advance of the 
sowing season. Where floor and ceiling prices are fixed, they should 
be related to the requirements of production, and the range between 
the minimum and maximum prices should not be too wide. 

50. Cooperative marketing societies are an important means for 
imparting a certain degree of staying power to the growers, particularly 
■ in relation to adverse seasonal fluctuations in prices. Cooperative and 
Stete agencies for the purchase and sale of the principal agricultural 
commodities at appropriate stages are, therefore, a key element in the 
organisation needed to achieve the agricultural gpals as well as the 
objectives of price policy set by the Third Plan. 
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ANNEXURE I 

LI. Gross area benefited by major and minor irrigation durii^ 

Third Plan 


(thousand acres) 



major 

irrigmion 

minor irrigation 

State/Unton Territory 

totid i^icultural c.d. 



sector sector 


2345 


Andhra Pradesh 




1557 

1427 

1177 

250 

Assam 




79 

370 

220 

150 

Bihar 




2000 

1064 

564 

500 

Gujarat 




864 

1190 

1050 

140 

Maharashtra 




708 

1210 

1136 

74 

Kerala 




255 

.56 

192 

64 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 



850 

711 

536 

175 

Madras 

• 


• 

24ii:ii' 578 

524 

54 

Mysore 

• 

• 


876 

182 

142 

40 

* Orissa . 

• 

• 

• 

946 

270 

120 

150 

Punjab 

• 

• 


1301 

1029 

763 

266 

Rt^asthan 



• 

1145 

479 

339 

140 

Ottar Pradesh 


• 

• 

1042 

2945 

I 8 I 2 

1133 

West Bengal . 


• 

• 

884 

904 

812 

92 

Jammu and Kashmir 



a 

38 

54 

29 

25 

Delhi 


• 

• 

• a 

7 

6 

I 

Himadial Pradesh 

a 

• 

• 

a a 

36 

25 

11 

Manipur! 

• 

• 

• 

a a 

15 

.14 

I 

Tripura 

• 

• 

• 

a 

20 

12 

8 

N.B,FA. 

• 

• 

• 

a a 

7 

5 

a 

total . 

• 

• 

• 

12786 

1*754 

947 * 

3276 


total 
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15. Area benefited by soil conservation and land developmAit durin|; 

Third Plan 


Staie/Uidon Tenhosy 


toil oon- 
servadon 
ost 

agricuhoral 

lands 

dry 

fanning 

(thmisand aoresj 

land redam*' 

redama> tkn of 
don saline 

and 

alkaline 

iands 



a 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

* 

550 

2000 

229 

» » 

Assam .... 

• 

29 

I 

18 

• V 

Bihar .... 


288 

10 

75 

• e 

Guiarat .... 

• 

1179 

uoo 

12 

49 

Maharashtra 

• 

5000 

3160 

24 

wr 

Kerala .... 

• 

70 

.. 

« • 

• e 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 

1392 

4500 

260 

• » 

Madras .... 

• 

340 

400 

225 

1 

Mysore .... 


270 

540 

22 

3 * 

Oriaaa .... 


300 

500 

• • 

S 

Punjab 


46 

500 

240 

90 

R^asthan .... 


178 

4850 

2000 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

• 

1087 

4004 

10 

so 

Vest Bengal 


”4 

100 

432 

• * 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

• 

7 

• 

20 

« » 

Delhi .... 


•• 

5 

.. 

4 

Himachal Pradesh 

. 

18 

20 



totat 

• 

IOI48 

21790 

35«7 

203 
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I.S. Area under food crops to be covered with improved seeds during 

Third Plan 


(thousand acres) 


State/Union Teiritoiy 1960-61 1965-^ 


X 








2 

3 

Andhra Pradesh 

. 

. 


• 

. 

a 

• 

1230 

12780 

Assam 




• 

a 

a 

a 

438 

3000 

Bihar 


. 

• 


a 

a 

a 

2618 

11800 

Gujarat 


a 

• 


• 

• 

a 

747 

3025 

Maharashtra 


• 

• 


• 

a 

a 

2931 

14538 

Kerala 




* 

• 


a 

500 

1200 

Madhya Pradesh 




• 

a 


a 

6300 

15298 

Madras 




• 




7250 

9450 

Mysore 








4869 

8876 

Orissa 








1200 

6200 

Punjab 








3000 

9000 

Rajasthan 







a 

4140 

17000 

Uttar Pradesh 








18961 

29301 

West Bengal 



* 




a 

1000 

6000 

Jammu and Kashmir 



• 



a 


147 

240 

Delhi 



• 



a 


I 

I 

Himachal Pradesh 






a 


107 

395 

Manipur 

Pondidierry 




a 

a 



2 

140 

9 

total • 




• 

• 

• 


55441 

148253 
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1.4. Consumption of chemical fertilisers during Third Plan 


(thouisnd tOM) 


ammonium 

rState/Union Territory ■ 

1960-61 

. sulphate 

1965-66 

superphosphate 

1960-61 1965-66 

muriate of 

1960-61 

potash 

1965-66 

Andhra Pradesh 

273 

524 

90 

350 

• • 

• • 

Assam • 

10 

60 

5 

25 

• • 

• • 

Bihar ‘ . 

50 

400 

15 

120 

1 

20 

Gujarat 

95 

300 

48 

90 

• • 

»3 

Maharashtra . 

too 

581 

53 

324 

• • 

• • 

Kerala . 

37 

191 

7 

190 

1 

56 

Madhya Pradesh 

26 

200 

5 

40 

• • 

• • 

Madras • 

150 

580 

60 

320 

12 

90 

Mysore 

87 

300 

20 

320 

• • 

11 

' Orissa 

30 

200 

8 

50 

• • 

a 

Punjab 

40 

280 

2 

24 

• • 

• • 

Rajasthan 

15 

100 

4 

33 

• « 

• • 

Uttar Pradesh 

297 

990 

60 

300 

8 

80 

West Bengal . 

40 

500 

25 

250 

•• 

• • 

Jammu and Kashmir 

4 

14 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Delhi 

t 

I 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Himachal Pradesh 

• • 

I 


1 

•• 

• • 

Pondicherry . 

25 

25 

2 

5 

1 

6 

total 

1280 

5247 

404 

2442 

23 

278* 



• In terms of K2O the consumption target should be 144,000 tons. The lower 
^figure as compared to that given in paragraphs 10 and 22 is due to the fact that it does 
not take into account the consumption figures of other States for which infonnatioD 
^8 not available. 
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1.5. Estimates for otganic manures and green manuring during^ 

* Third Plan 

uibao^compost nual compost green manuring 

State/UnionTerritocjr - - -- - -.. . - 

1960-61 1965-66 1960-61 1965-66 1960-61 1965-66 

(000 tons) (000 tons) (000 acres) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

Andhra Pradesh 

2612 

334 

9439 

12874 

3200 

4500 

Assam 

8 

16 

800 

900 

. 300 

^000 

Bihar 

75 

177 

1000 

7736 

1095 

3095 

Gujarat . 

118 

318 

246 

371 

10 

100 

Maharashtra 

342 

447 

439 

1055 

22 

1022 

Kerala 

32 

55 

94 

269 

250 

ZOSO 

Madhya Pradesh 

160 

365 

130 

i960 

50 

2200 

Madras 

400 

600 

1400 

3000 

3 /»o 

6000 

Mysore 

310 

435 

3000 

5380 

500 

750 

Orissa 

20 

44 

2340 

13956 

1200 

7000 

Punjab 

200 

400 

6100 

8900 

330 

1330 

Rajasthan 

444 

968 

887 

269 

130 

630 

Uttar Pradesh 

580 

750 

56060 

82340 

650 

9000 

West Bengal . 

40 

100 

500 

7500 

1000 

3000 

Jammu and Kashmir 

a • 

*5 

75 

100 

a a 

m 

Delhi 

5 

40 

a a 

• • 

2 

30 

Himachal Pradeah 

• a 

a • 

120 

220 

28 

7 « 

Manipur 

a a 

a a 

20 

35 

• • 

3 

Tripura 

1 

2 

«7 

148 

•• 

•• 

total 


50 S« 

82737 

148033 

11687 

40818 
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• 

during Third Plan. 

(lakh tons) 

State 


1955-56 1958-59 1959-60 
(revised (final 
estima> estima¬ 
tes) tes) 

addi- 
1960-61 tional 
(antid- pro- 
patcd) duction 
in 

Third 

Plan 

estima¬ 
ted 
pro¬ 
duction 
at the 
end of 
-Third 
Plan 

percen¬ 

tage 

increase 

during 

Third 

Plan 

1 . 


2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

Andhn Pradesh 

. 

55-36 

63-64 

62*96 

63*95 

24-04 

87-69 

37 - 6 - 

Assam 

• 

X7'06 

l6'6o 

i6*6o 

17-69 

4-20 

21*89 

23-7 

Bihar 

• 

51-84 

68-76 

39-39 

62-62 

ao-27 

82*89 

32-4 

Otqarat 

I 




21-16 

8-31 

29-47 

39-3 


f 

72-55 

8928 

75-07 





Maharashtra 

J 




62-66 

17-32 

79*98 

27-. 

Koala 


«'87 

9-65 

10-55 

10*42 

4*00 

14-42 

38'4 

Madhya Pradesh 


76-17 

92-85 

90*31 

90-74 

16*68 

107-42 

18-44 

Madras 


45-38 

49-25 

50*96 

51*72 

16*34 

68*26 

32-0 

Mysore 


3783 

37-17 

36-27 

38-50 

10*04 

48-54 

26-1. 

Orissa 


24-63 

24-52 

24*47 

40*00 

16*15 

56-15 

46-5 

Punjab 


47-85 

60*78 

53-67 

60*00 

18*50 

78-50 

30-8. 

Rajasthan 


41*75 

50*93 

47*26 

50*35 

16*00 

66-35 

31-S 

Uttar Pradesh 


Ii8*86 

133*99 

131*82 

135-39 

47-45 

182-84 

33-1 

Vest Bengal 


49-73 

45*26 

46-15 

52*24 

14*49 

66-73 

27-8 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

4-74 

5-49 

4-87 

4*83 

1*00 

5*83 

20-5 

Union tenitaries 


5-32 

6-86 

7*15 

7-15 

1*05 

8-20 

14 - 7 ' 

toud 

• 

« 57-94 

755-03 

717-30 

769-42 236*05 

1005-47 

31-6 
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Estimates of increase in agricultural production durii^ Third Plan 

II *2 Cotton 


(thousand bales) 


State 

1955-56 1958-59 

(revued 

estima >2 

tes) 

1959-60 1960-61 
(mul (uid- 
estima- dpated) 
tes) 

addi¬ 

tional 

pro¬ 

duction 

in 

Third 

Plan 

estirru- 

ted 

produc¬ 
tion 
at the 
end of 
Third 
nan 

percen¬ 

tage 

increase 

during 

Third 

Plan 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 

128 

II6 

115 

115 

60 

175 

52'2 

Assam 

9 

6 

9 

9 

5 

14 

55 •< 

Bihar 

2 

I 

I 

6 

• , 

6 

• • 

Gujarat . \ 

.Mtdiarashtra j 

,1921 

2481 

1533 

1106 

1207 

294 

328 

1400 

1535 

26-6 

272 

Kerala 

10 

8 

8 

5 

100 

105 

• • 

Madhya Pradesh . 

403 

380 

279 

567 

184 

751 

32-5 

Madras 

335 

356 

401 

420 

100 

520 

238 

Mysore 

363 

441 

465 

500 

250 

750 

50-0 

' Orissa 

2 

2 

2 

2 

98 

100 

• . 

Punjab 

605 

7II 

800 

900 

300 

1200 

33.3 

Rajasthan 

184 

145 

148 

200 

152 

352 

76-0 

Uttar Pradesh 

29 

34 

67 

54 

96 

150 

177-8 

Union Territories • 

7 

5 

7 

7 

• • 

7 

•• 

total 

3998 

4686 

3835 

'5098 

1967 

7065 

386 


II.3. Sugarcane (gur) 


(thousand tons) 

* Andhra Pradesh . 

517 

661 

627 

627 

123 

750 

19-6 

Assam 

66 

97 

97 

ICO 

20 

120 

20-0 

Bihar . 

292 

606 

653 

68s 

45 

730 

6-6 

Gujarat \ 

Maharashtra ■ j 

553 

800 

927 

98 

880 

31 

300 

129 

1180 

31-6 

34-1 

Kerala • • 

i 33 

35 

36 

37 

30 

67 

8i-o 

Madhya Pradesh 

115 

89 

106 

163 

97 

260 

59-4 

Madras 

335 

384 

409 

400 

101 

501 

25-3 

Mysore 

290 

392 

384 

413 

97 

510 

23-5 

Orissa . 

92 

73 

73 

too 

130 

230 

1300 

Punjab . 

556 

725 

857 

780 

120 

900 

15-4 

Rajasthan 

45 

42 

60 

90 

90 

180 

loo-o 

Uttar Pradesh 

2940 

3076 

3203 

3500 

700 

4200 

20-0 

West Bengal . 

131 

II7 

128 

128 

59 

187 

46-1 

Jammu and Kashmir 

I 

I 

I 

I 

a « 

I 

a a 

•Union Territories . 

13 

15 

18 

18 

a a 

18 

a a 

total . 

5979 

7113 

7579 

8020 

1943 

9963 

24*2 
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Estimates of increase in agricultural production during Third *Plan 


II. 4. Oilseeds 


(thousand tons) 


additional estimated per- 

Stete 1955-56^1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 produc- produc- centage 

'(tevised (final (andd- tionin don increase 
estimates) estimates) pated) Third at the diving 

Plan end of Third 
Third Pko 
Plan 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pfadesh . 

1188 

1109 

1080 

1079 

558 

1637 

51-7 

Assam 

56 

66 

44 

60 

20 

80 

33-3 

Bihar ■ 

56 

78 

66 

60 

66 

126 

IIO'O 

Gujarat \ 

1202 

1925 

1388 

1050 

300 

1350 

28-6 

Maharshtra j 

• • 


•• 

718 

321 

1039 

44-7 

Kerala 

20 

22 

17 

20 

31 

51 

155-0 

Madhya Pradesh 

454 

621 

473 

561 

125 

686 

22*3 

Madras 

870 

939 

945 

1050 

290 

1340 

27-6 

Mysore 

503 

574 

580 

700 

175 

875 

23*0 

Orissa ■ 

65 

54 

54 

90 

IIO 

200 

I22"2 

Punjab. 

149 

186 

165 

185 

115 

300 

62*2 

Rajasthan 

252 

268 

198 

276 

no 

386 

40-0 

Uttar Pradesh 

765 

996 

1089 

1180 

495 

1675 

41*9 

West Bengal 

49 

55 

39 

40 

20 

60 

52-0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

19 

II 

II 

II 


II 

• • 

Union Territories . 

4 

3 

3 

4 

-• 

4 

• • 

total 

5643 

6907 

6352 

7084 

2736 

9820 

386 



n- 5 . 

Jute 



(thousand bales) 

Assam. 

1212 

989 

1114 

813 

400 

1213 

49*2 

Bihar . 

589 

1243 

957 

839 

441 

1280 

32-6 

Orissa . 

*45 

177 

212 

261 

400 

661 

153*3 

Uttar Pradesh 

89 

95 

92 

89 

30 

119 

33*7 

West Bengal. 

2013 

2596 

2170 

1987 

840 

2827 

42*3 

Tripura 

50 

58 

60 

41 

40 

81 

97-6 

total . 

4198 

5158 

460s 

4030 

2131 

6181 

53*4 







CHAPTER XX 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

iNTRODUCnON 

When the first set of community projects were taken up nearly nine 
years ago, community development was described as the method and. 
rural extension as the agency through whidi the transformation of the 
social and economic life of villages was to be initiated. During the 
intervening yean the tasks to be accomplished by the community deve¬ 
lopment movement and the national priorities to be realised through' 
it have come to be more precisely defined. At the same time, the con* 
cept of rural extension has broadened into that of Pandiayati Raj, that 
is to say, the development of a set of interconnected democratic and 
popular institutions at the village, block and district levels in which the 
representatives of the people in the Village Panchayats, Panchayat 
Samitis and Zila Parishads and cooperative organisations function with 
the support and assistance of the various development agencies of Go¬ 
vernment working together as a team. One of the principal tasks in 
the Third Plan will be to ensure the growth and working of Panchayati 
Raj institutions so as to enable each area to realise its maximum deve* 
lopment potential on the basis of local manpower and other resources,, 
cooperative self-help and community effort, and effective use of the 
available resources and personnel. 

Review of Development 

2. The community development programme now serves over 3,100 
development blocks comprising about 370,000 villages. Of these, about 
880 blocks have completed more than five years and entered the second 
stage of the community development programme. By October, 1968» 
the programme will extend over the entire rural area of the country. 
The total outlay on commtmity development in the first two Plans has 
been about Rs. 240 crores. The Third Plan provides for a total outlay 
of Rs. 294 crores, in addition to about Rs. 28 crores for Panchayats. 

3. In the course of the Second Plan, three important developments 
occurred in the community development programme. At the begin¬ 
ning of the Plan, work had been foken up in 950 development blodcs 
of which about 370 were under the community projects scheme and 
about 580 under the national extension scheme. In the scheme of 
oiganisation prevailing at the time, every block was first taken up in the 
national extension service scheme, for which a programme budget of 


33* 
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IRj. 450,000 was allotted. After a period, which extended from one to 
two years, a proportion of the national extension projects were taken 
up under the community development scheme for which the budget 
allotment was Rs. 15 lakhs. In this way the national extension and 
community development aspects were regarded as related phases of the 
same programme. The review undertaken in 1957 by the Study 
Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects, led to the adoption 
of a single scheme of community development which was spread over two 
stages, each of five years. The first stage envisages a block budget of 
Rs. 12 lakhs, and the second of Rs. 5 lakhs. With these changes it was 
also decided to extend the period for covering the entire rural area by 
three years, from October, 1960, to October, 1963. 

4. The second major development concerns the introduction of 
Panchayati Raj. For many years, the establishment of democratic insti¬ 
tutions at the district and block levels, in addition to panchayats at the 
village level, was felt to be an essential and inevitable step if rural 
development was to proceed not only rapidly but largely on the basis 
of local effort and resources. This approach was broadly indicated in 
the First Plan. The Second Plan clearly visualised a well organised 
democratic structure of administration within the district in which the 
village panchayat would be organically linked with popular organisa¬ 
tions at higher levels. Pending further study, the Plan offered interim 
proposals for setting up district development councils and also develop¬ 
ment committees in the blocks. The recommendations of the Study 
Team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects in favour of a system 
of ‘democratic decentralisation’ were considered by the National 
Development Council in January, 1958. The Council emphasised that 
the foundation of any democratic structure had to be democracy in 
the village. The two institutions which made effective village democracy 
possible were the village panchayat and the village cooperative. The 
first step in any area should, therefore, be to establish the network of 
institutions needed at the village level. Democratic institutions at the 
district, block and village levels should be viewed as parts of one con¬ 
nected structure of development administration within the district. 
The Council, therefore, affirmed the objective of introducing democratic 
institutions at the district and block levels and suggested that each State 
should work out the structure which suited its conditions best. During 
the past three years, legislation for the introduction of Panchayati Raj 
has been enacted in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab and Rajasthan. In Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh legis¬ 
lation has been passed by the State Legislatures. In Bihar legislation 
is under consideration, and in Maharashtra and Gujarat proposals have 
been drawn up by special committees and their reports are being consi¬ 
dered. These developments are the fruition of the general approach 
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which has been regarded for the past ten years as basic to rural develop^ 
ment under democratic conditions and constitute a most significant 
step forward. 

5. A third aspect of community development work which has 
assumed considerable importance is the proposal that, along with the 
district, the block should serve as a unit of planning and development. 
It was suggested that in the following fields proposals for the Third' 
Plan should be drawn up by States on the basis of district and blodi 
plans: 


(1) agriculture, including minor irrigation, soil conservation,. 

village forests, animal husbandry, dairying, etc.; 

(2) development of cooperatives; 

(5) village industries; 

(4) elementary education, specially provision of school buildings 

for local communities; 

(5) rural water supply and the programme of minimum rural 

amenities, including construction of approach roads link¬ 
ing each village to the nearest road or rail-head; and 

(6) works programmes for the fuller utilisation of manpower 

resources in rural areas. 

Although efforts were made in several States to prepare block plans 
specially in agriculture, in the main, the plans of States have been pre¬ 
pared independently of local plans. The inference to be drawn from 
this is tliat much more effort will be needed before local plans can 
' become a distinctive stage in the initial preparation of a Five Year Plan. 
In the present context of the Third Plan as formulated, what is important 
is that local plans should be worked out as a means for the more effective 
implementation of the State Plan. 

6. Within the general framework of the district plan, the block plan 
is intended to include all social and economic activities undertaken with¬ 
in the block which call for (a) planning initiated locally at the blodt and. 
village levels, and (b) coordination with the plans of various Departments 
which are implemented within the block. The following are the principal 
types of activities which will fall within the block plan: 

(i) items in the schematic budget of the community development 

block according to the stage reached; 

(ii) items included in the budgets of different Departments which* 

can be executed through the blodk organisation: 
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(iii) works undertaken by the local community or beneficiaries in 

accordance with the obligations laid down by law; 

(iv) works involving unskilled and semi-skilled labour undertaken 

in the block; and 

(v) other activities undertaken in the block or by the block organi¬ 

sation with a view to securing greater contribution from 
local communities in respect of development schemes in 
different fields. 

7. The three aspects described above, namely, the extension functions 
of the community development organisation, introduction of democratic 
institutions, and the preparation and implementation of area and village 
plans, are closely related. For carrying out extension activities, each 
development block has a body of village level workers and a team of tech¬ 
nical specialists in agriculture, animal husbandry, cooperation, rural 
industries and other fields functioning together under the leadership of 
the Block Development Officer. Supported and guided by senior specia¬ 
lists at the district level, these extension cadres serve the Panchayat Samitis 
in the block and Panchayats and Gram Sabhas in the villages. They have 
to assist the elected representatives in preparing and implementing tech¬ 
nically sound block and village plans on the basis of the widest possible 
participation on the part of local communities and the maximum use 
of local manpower and other resources. 

Agricultural Extension 

8. The principal extension functions entrusted to the community deve¬ 
lopment organisation fall within the fields of agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, cooperation and rural industries. It is to these that village level 
workers are expected to devote the bulk of their time and enei^. In 
the Third Plan, the tasks to be accomplished in the fields of agriculture 
and cooperation are of formidable dimension. Agricultural production 
has to be raised by about 30 per cent, and large programmes of minor 
irrigation, utilisation of irrigation from both large and small irrigation 
schemes, soil conservation and dry farming, application of fertilisers and 
development of local manurial resources have to be carried out in the 
blocks. The programme for cooperation envisages a threefold increase 
in agricultural credit through cooperative agencies. Increase in agricul¬ 
tural production can only be achieved with the most intensive effort that 
can be organised at the village level. Increase in cooperative credit also' 
demands the strengthening of the cooperative movement at the base, 
bringing all families in the village into the cooperative, and ensuring that 
credit is linked both with production and with marketing. Thus, the basic 
problem in the rebuilding of the rural economy at present is the organ!- 
■ation of the agricultural effort at the village level. In the measure in 
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which progress is achieved in mobilising the village community to 
increasing production, every other problem in the lural areas becdmet 
easier of solution and more intensive development can be undertaken in 
other directions, specially rural industry and the provision of social ser¬ 
vices. The growth of agricultural production is of such critical impor¬ 
tance that, in the immediate context of the Third Plan, the principal test 
to be. met by the community development movement must be its practical 
effectiveness as an agricultural extension agency. It is, therefore, essen¬ 
tial for the community development organisation to take all steps neces¬ 
sary to strengthen itself in this respect, and to accept responsibility to 
achieving the targets of agricultural production on the basis of the largest 
possible local effort. At the same time, it is incumbent on the Agriculture 
Departments and other Departments concerned with agricultiural produc¬ 
tion that they must place at the disposal of the community development 
organisation at the district and block levels, the necessary expert supervi¬ 
sion and guidance and the supplies, trained manpower and other resources 
needed. 


Village Production Plans 

9. The principal means for involving all cultivators in the village in 
the agricultural effort and mobilising effectively the resources of the local 
community is the village production plan. The main elements in agri¬ 
cultural production programme at the village level are: 

(i) full utilisation of irrigation facilities, including maintenance of 

field channels in good condition by the beneficiaries, repairs 
and maintenance of community irrigation works and 
economy in the use of water; 

(ii) increase in the area under multiple cropping; 

(iii) multiplication in the village of improved seed and its distribu¬ 

tion to all cultivators; 

{iv) supply of fertilisers; 

(v) programme for composting and green manures; 

(vi) adoption of improved agricultural practices, such as, soil conser¬ 

vation, contour-bunding, dry farming, drainage, land recla¬ 
mation, plant protection, etc.; 

<vii) programme for new minor irrigation works to be undertaken 
in the village, both through community participation and 
on an individual basis; 

.{viii) programme for the introduction of improved agricultural im¬ 
plements; 

(ix) programme for increasing the production of vegetables and 
fruits; 
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(x) progi-amme ter the development of poultry, 6sh ahd dairy 
products; 

(xi) animal husbandry, e.g. maintenance of stud bulls and castration 

of scrub bulls, etc.; and 

(xii) programme for the development of the village fuel plantations 

and pastures. 

10. The village production plan includes two main groups of pro¬ 
grammes, namely: (a) supply of credit, fertilisers, improved seed, assistance 
for plant protection, minor irrigation, etc. for which a measure of assist¬ 
ance has to come from outside the village, and (b) programmes such as the 
digging of field channels for utilising irrigation from large projects, main¬ 
tenance of bunds and field channels, contour bunding, digging and main¬ 
tenance of village tanks, development and utilisation of local manorial 
resources. Village fuel plantations, etc. which call for effort 
on the part of the village community or the beneficiaries. The success of 
the village production plan will largely depend on the efficient organisa¬ 
tion of supplies, credit, etc. and the, quality of the technical advice given 
l)y extension workers. In the measure in which these services are provi¬ 
ded, there will be greater enthusiasm and cooperation from the village 
community in the second group of programmes mentioned above. In June, 
I960, the Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation forwarded 
proposals to State Governments on these lines, and a number of States 
have since issued similar instructions. It cannot, however, be said that 
village production plans are yet established as a normal method of work 
in agricultural development or that the various practical problems invol¬ 
ved have been resolved. In the field of extension, by far the most important 
task to be undertaken in pursuance of the Third Plan is to give effect to 
the idea of working out village production plans so as to draw all the 
cultivators into the common effort and, at the same time, to make avail¬ 
able to individual farmers in an efficient and organised manner the 
credit, supplies and other assistance needed. The Third Plan devotes 
considerable resources to minor irrigation and soil conservation, supplies 
of fertilisers on a large scale have been assured, and resources have been 
provided for plant protection, improved agricultural implements and 
other schemes. The programme for setting up seed farms is in an 
advanced stage and it should now be somev/hat easier to arrange for the 
multiplication in the village of the quantities of improved seed required. 
Thus, the Third Plan provides for the various factors required for the 
successful execution of village production plans. 

PANCHAYATI RAJ 

11. The establishment of democratic institutions at the district and 
block levels and the role assigned to the Gram Sabha and the Village 
Panchayat constitute fundamental and far-reaching changes in the struc¬ 
ture of district administration and in the pattern of rural development. 
23 P.C.—22. 
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Their significance lies in the fact that, subject to guidance and supervision 
by the State Covemment, the responsibility for the implementa* 
tion of rural development programmes will now belong to the Block 
Panchayat Samiti working with Panchayats in the villages and the Zila 
Parishad at the district level. These institutions have not been at work 
long enough to permit more than a preliminary statement of the problems 
which are likely to require careful attention. In considering these, certain 
aspects deserve to be stressed. The primary object of Panchayati Raj is to 
enable the people of each area to achieve intensive and continuous deve¬ 
lopment in the interest of the entire population. The elected representa¬ 
tives should be encouraged to value the development of Panchayati Raj 
as offering new avenues of service to the people rather than opportu¬ 
nities for the exercise of authority. The concept of Panchayati Raj is not 
limited to the non-official and democratic organisations associated with it. 
Representing, as it does, a distinct level of responsibility and functions 
widiin the general scheme of administration, Panchayati Raj comprehends 
both the democratic institutions and the extension services through which 
development programmes are executed. Extension personnel at the block 
and village levels, although functioning within the jurisdiction of the 
Panchayat Samiti, form part of a larger administrative and technical net¬ 
work, which extends to the district and even beyond it. It is vital to the 
permanent success of Panchayati Raj that the integrity of the structure 
of technical and administrative services provided by Government and 
their ability to fulfil the duties and responsibilities cast upon them 
should be fully ensured, while their knowledge and experience are made 
available to the elected bodies at the district and block levels. It is 
also of the highest importance that there should be clear recognition 
of the distinct role of federal cooperative organisations functioning at 
the State and district levels, as in the field of banking, marketing, pro¬ 
cessing, distribution and education and training. Large obligations are 
undertaken by various cooperative organisations and they should be 
enabled to fulfil them in accordance with the approach and principles 
of the cooperative movement. The economic development of rural 
areas is still in its beginnings and large possibilities lie ahead. It is the 
object of the new institutions and relationships now being established 
to help each area to realise these possibilities to the utmost limits of its 
resources. From this aspect the following are among the main tests by 
which the success of Panchayati Raj will need to be measured from 
time to time: ' 

(1) agricultural production as the highest national priority during 

the Third Plan; 

(2) development of rural industry; 

(!) development of cooperative institutions; 

(4) full utilisation of the local manpower and other resources; 
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(5) development of facilities for education and adnlt literacy; 

(6) optimum utilisation of resources available to Panchayati Raj 

institutions such as finance, personnel, technical assistance 
and other facilities from higher levels, and efforts by them to 
raise their own resources; 

(7) assistance to the economically weaker sections of the village 

community; j j 

(8) progressive dispersal of authority and initiative with special 

emphasis on the role of voluntary organisations; 

(9) understanding and harmony between elected representatives 

and public servants to be achieved through comprehensive 
training in education and a clear demarcation of duties and 
responsibilities, and progressive increase in competence both 
among officials and non officials; and 

(10) cohesion and mutual self-help within the community. 

12. From the limited experience gained so far, the following sugges¬ 
tions are offered for ensuring the effective and successful working of Pan¬ 
chayati Raj institutions: 

(1) while developing institutions at the higher levels, the greatest 

stress should continue to be laid on the work of the Gram 
Sabha and the Panchayat at the village level. It is at the 
village level that the efforts of the people have to be 
mobilised and there is the largest scope for securing com¬ 
munity action. Both on the part of the Gram Sabha and 
the Village Panchayat the approach of unanimity or near 
unanimity should be encouraged, so that various activities 
are undertaken with the general consent and goodwill of 
the community. 

(2) technical officers at the district level should endeavour to 

make their advice and assistance available to extension 
officers at the block level and to the Panchayat Samitis for 
the initial preparation of programmes and schemes before 
decisions are taken. In turn, Panchayat Samitis should seek 
and welcome such assistance since a considerable proportion 
of extension personnel at the block level are necessarily 
without adequate experience, but can render better service 
if they receive the necessary guidance and help frolm officials 
at the district level. 

‘ (3) the manner in which the block extension team, comprising 

the Block Development Officer and Extension Officers in 
different fields of development, functions is of the higliest 
importance for the success of Panchayati Raj. To as^t 
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the Panchayat Sazoiti effeaively, these officials must con- 
. dnue to function as a team, the Block Development Officer 
providing the necessary co-ordination and leadership, and 
Extension Officers in different fields participating actively in 
formulating programmes and schemes for the consideration 
of the Panchayat Samiti and its Standing Committees, execu¬ 
ting them impartially in accordance with the rules, and 
ensuring that the supplies and services needed are organised 
efficiently. Adequate supervision over the work of the 
village level workers is essential. Care should be taken to 
see that the Block Development Officer and the Extension 
Officers undertake extensive touring within the block and 
are not tied up excessively with discussions at headquarters. 

(4) in the work of Panchayat Samitis, the main stress should be 

on tlie preparation and implementation of carefully consi¬ 
dered block plans. These, along with village plans, provide 
the essential means for securing intensive and continuous 
development. Block and village plans, which are technically 
well-conceived, will go a long way to counteract ad hoc 
decisions and local pressures. 

(5) the introduction of Panchayati Raj enhances greatly the 

responsibility of the technical departments at the State leveL 
They should transmit the best guidance and experience 
available in each field of development, provide for adequate 
training programmes for the elected representatives, and 
assist them generally in fulfilling the onerous responsibilities 
which Panchayati Raj places on them. 

(6) the Collector of the district will continue to have a large 

share of responsibility in facilitating the success of Pandhayatf 
Raj institutions. He has the duty of ensuring coordinatior 
at the district level between the Zila Parishad and the tech¬ 
nical officers in different fields, close contacts between the 
latter and the Panchayat Samitis and Extension Officers aC 
the block level, and a continuing flow of technical adviof 
and guidance from departments at the State level. Ae 
important aspect of the Collector’s work will be to assis: 
democratic institutions and the public services in develop 
ing the right conventions in day-to-day work and in adminis 
trative relationship based on recognition of their distinctive 
contribution in fulfilling common objectives. 


IS. For the effective implementation of the programme of communitf 
development, several technical Departments have to work together in t 
coordinated manner. If the vast majority of cultivators are to be assistec 
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CO Utilise the results of research and to practise scientific agriculture, 
.adequate assistance in the form of technical advice and supplies of impro* 
ved implements, seeds, fertilisers and credit must reach them at the right 
.time. It is essential for the success of these complex but vital prt^ammes 
that the responsibility of all official agencies and organisations concerned 
should be properly defined and there should be no ambiguity in the res¬ 
ponsibility of the higher technical officers to provide the necessary gui¬ 
dance and supervision. In other words, in these matters, an uninterrupted 
line of responsibility reaching clown to the village units should be assured. 

While the responsibility of the official agency is defined and enforced 
as above, the functions of non-official leaders should be: 

(i) to mobilise public participation and promote the acceptance of 

programmes by the people; 

(ii) to assist village panchayats and cooperatives in their work; 

(iii) to assist in training programmes for village leaders and others; 

(iv) to organise programmes for the benefit of the community, 

using local man-power resources; and 

(v) to promote the welfare of the weaker sections. 

Rationalisation of District Administration 

14. The introduction of Panchayati Raj raises the wider question of 
the reorganisation of district administration. It is not generally realised 
that over the past decade changes in district administration have been 
somewhat haphazard. When tlie community development programme 
was taken up, the extension organisation had to be super-imposed on the 
traditional district administration without adequate connecting links. The 
consequence is that in many districts the following organisations are work¬ 
ing on parallel lines with their activities largely uncoordinated; 

(i) the revenue administration which looks after certain specified 

. development functions, such as taccavi advances, recoveries, 

etc.; 

(ii) the established Development Departments at the district, 

taluka and otlier levels; 

(iii) the community development organisation with block officers 

and village level workers, linked at the village level with 

panchayats and cooperatives; and 

(iv) Local Boards (where these have not yet been abolished) . 

With the introduction of Panchayati Raj, the functions of Panchayat 
Samitis include both community development activities and several activi¬ 
ties hitherto entrusted to Local Boards. In the nature of thin^, there it 
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Mill coDsiderable overlapping which calls for some measure of rationa¬ 
lisation in district administratiou and fresh definition of hincdons and 
relationships. 

Weaker Sections anu the Probiem of Employment 

15. From time to time evaluation reports on the community develop¬ 
ment programme have drawn attention to the fact that the benefits did 
not reach the less privileged sections of the village community in adequate 
measure. Recent studies report a degree of improvement in this respect. 
A study group set up by the Ministry of Community Development and 
Cooperation is at present engaged in considering how far and in what 
manner the community development programme can promote the eco¬ 
nomic development and welfare of the weaker sections of the community. 
The problem should be seen in the broader context of development 
within the rural economy. The welfare of weaker sections is closely 
related to that of the village community as a whole, and in a sense a large 
part of the village community consists of those who may be described as 
being economically weak. The main weaknesses of the present village 
economy are low income, low productivity and lack of continuous employ¬ 
ment. Without the rural economy as a whole growing rapidly enough, 
it is difficult to solve the problem either of the community in the village 
or of its weaker sections. The essential aim must be to bring about a 
more productive agricultural economy and a larger range of non-agricul- 
tural occupations in the village so as to increase production and employ¬ 
ment and, at the same time, much greater attention should be given in 
all activities to the needs of the less privileged sections. 

16. In the efforts which have been made over the past three years ta 
secure greater coordination between the community development and 
Gramdan movements, their common objectives have been emphasised. 
These include the acceptance by (he village community of responsibility 
for the welfare, employment and livelihood of all its members. This is 
of the g^test importance firom the point of view of the weaker sections 
in the village. 

17. The block organisation can render useful service by assisting the 
implementation of the land reform legislation whidi has been already 
enacted by erduing public •opinion and educating the people in their 
rights and obli^tions. Other measures which the Uoch oiganisation can 
take to the immediate advantage of the weaker sections of die population 
are to increase subsidiary employnaeat in the idlh^es, raise the productivity 
of village industries and of village artisans, organise labour cooperative, 
and promote the fullet possible utilisation of the manpower resources of 
the ana. The programme of rural worh* leadmg to employment eppor- 
tunities by the last year of the Third Plan for about 2*5 million persons. 
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specially during the slack agricultural seasons, will be implemented to a 
large extent through community development organisations. The pro¬ 
gramme will be extended first to areas with heavy pressure of population 
and considerable under-employment, and later to other areas. This pro¬ 
gramme should afford an opportunity of the highest value not only for 
providing additional employment, but also for implementing the com¬ 
munity development programme with fresh emphasis on the maximum 
possible utilisation of local manpower resources and effort and participa¬ 
tion on the part of local communities. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, DAIRYING AND FISHERIES 

The need for expanding the production of supplementary and subsidiary 
foods, especially proteins, has been increasingly realised in recent years. 
The demand for these articles has speedily increased and, with rise in 
incomes, is likely to increase even more rapidly in the future. The pros¬ 
pects of augmenting tlie supply of milk and milk products, table birds, 
eggs and meat depend ultimately on progress in the development of 
animal husbandry. In the development of fisheries significant results have 
already been achieved, but still a vast potential remains to be tapped. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

2. Development of animal husbandry is envisaged as an integral part 
of a sound system of diversified agriculture. Emphasis will be laid on 
mixed farming, a system in which crop production and animal husbandry 
are dovetailed for efficient and economic utilisation of land, labour and 
capital. The integration of farming with animal husbandry is essential 
for the fuller utilisation of farm bye-products, maintenance of soil fertility, 
fuller employment for agriculturists throughout the year and increase in 
rural incomes. 

S. According to the 1956 Livestock Census, there were 306 million farm 
animals. Of these, cattle numbered about 159 million and buffaloes 
about 45 million, constituting together a foiuth of the world’s bovine 
population. There were, in addition, 39 million sheep, 55 million goats, 
8 million other animals and 95 million poultry. The productivity of 
India’s livestock is generally low. Although high individual yields of 
milk are realised in some breeds of cattle and there is evidence of a slight 
increase, India’s average yields continue to be extremely small. Thus, 
the average milk yield per lactation of cows is in the neighbourhood of 
400 lb and of buffaloes a little above 1100 lb compared to about 5000 
lb or /more in advanced western countries. The total production of milk 
which was estimated at about 17 million tons in 1951 and at about 19 
million tons in 1956, is at present reckoned at about 22 million tons. By 
the end of the Third Plan jt is expected to go up to about 25 million tons. 
Statistics of milk consumption are far from satisfactory. The average per 
capita consumption of milk, including milk products, was estimated in 
1951 to be 4-76 oz per day and is now placed at about 4*9 oz per day. There 
were wide variations between States, consumption in Punjab, Rajas- 
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than, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh being at relatively higher 
levels than in other parts of the country. At the end of the Third Plan, 
the per capita consumption is expected to rise to 5-1 oz per day. 
For a balanced diet, the minimum requirement is considered to be about 
10 oz per day, so that the levels of consumption at present visualised are 
wholly inadequate. 


Review of Progress 

4. During the First Plan among the animal husbandry jjrogrammes 
undertaken were the establishment of 146 key village blocks with artificial 
insemination centres and 25 gosadans. A pilot scheme for tire eradication 
of rinderpest was also initiated. During the Second Plan 196 new key 
village blocks .were taken up and 114 key village blocks established in 
the First Plan were expanded. Key village blocks set up in the First 
Plan comprised 4 separate units and those set up in the Second Plan 
included 6 units. In all, by the end of die Second Plan about 2000 key 
village units were established. By 1960, 670 artificial insemination centres 
had been set up. During the Second Plan 34 more gosadans were estab¬ 
lished and 246 goshalas were selected for development. By the end of 
Second Flan about 4000 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries had been 
established of which, 650 were set up during tlie First Plan and about 1900 
during the Second Plan. In the Second Plan the gosadan scheme was 
modified so as to allow for the setting up of gosadans both by State Gov¬ 
ernments and by private institutions. With a view to reducing losses, it 
was proposed that charmalayas should be provided at gosadans with equip¬ 
ment and machinery for flaying and curing of hides and utilisation of 
carcasses. The total Plan outlay on animal husbandry in the First. Ph.n 
was Rs. 8 crores and in the Second about Rs. 21 crores. 

Programmes in the Third Plan 

5. Development of animal husbandry during the first two Plans sufller- 
ed under several limitations. Some of these were of a continuing nature, 
such as the large proportion of uneconomic and surplus cattle, deficient 
nutrition and shortage of breeding bulls. A proportion of the key 
village blocks were located in “non-descript” areas, outside the established 
breeding tracts. There was also shortage of trained personnel in several 
States. In the Third Plan, which provides about Rs. 54 crores for animal 
husbandry, the key village programme is being reorganised so as to pro¬ 
vide for about 10 units in each block and establishment of central arti¬ 
ficial insemination centres. The programme for rinderpest is to be inten¬ 
sified and a large castration programme is proposed to be taken up. 

6. Breeding.—As was stated in the Second Plan, there are 25 well- 
defined breeds of cattle and 6 well-defined breeds of buffaloes in India. 
These are distributed in different parts of the country. Each breed of 
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cattle has a limited number of high class specimens. A few of the breeda 
are of the dairy type, in which the females yield a laige quantity of milt , 
while the bullocks are not of high quality. A large majority of the 
breeds, however, are of the draught type, in which the cows are poor 
milkers, but the bullocks are superior in quality. In between, there are 
a number of breeds which may be described as “dual purpose”, in which 
the females yield more than an average quantity of milk, while the males 
are good woil;ing bullocks. These well-defined breeds are found in the 
dry parts of the country. Outside tliese areas, over large parts of the 
country, specially in the east and the south, the cattle are “non-descript” 
and do not belong to any defined breed. The all-India breeding policy 
drawn up by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and accepted 
by the Central and State Governments envisages that in the case of well- 
defined milch breeds the milking capacity shoidd be developed to the 
maximum by selective breeding and the male jtrogeny should be used for 
the development of ‘non descript’ cattle. In the case of well-defined 
draught breeds, the aim is to put as much milk into them as possible 
without materially impairing their cjuality for work. The breeding 
policy is, thus, to evolve and develop “dual put pose” breeds, which will 
provide both gcxtd bullcKks for efficient cultivation and increased ({uanti- 
ties of milk for human consumption. Resides pursuing these objectives 
during the Third Plan, as an experimental measure, it is proposed to 
undertake cross-breeding with exotic breeds in regions of high altitude 
which have heavy rainfall. To meet the requirements of imported stock, 
it is proposed to set up a farm for maintaining a nucleus herd of Jersey 
animals. 

7. The key village scheme, which has been the main programme for 
intensive cattle development during the first two Plans, has been recehtly 
re-examined by an expert committee. The committee has suggested that 
State Governments should review the operation of the key village blocks 
with a view to improving their working and closing down such of the 
blocks as have not produced satisfactory results. To overcome the short¬ 
age of high class bulls, it has been recommended that State Governments 
should formulate well-considered purchase programmes, and progeny 
testing programmes should be taken up at Government farms as well as 
at private farms where the necessary facilities exist or can be provided. 
To achieve satisfactory breeduig control in the key village areas, it is 
proposed that the castration programme should be intensified and pro¬ 
paganda undertaken in favour of early castration of males. It is also pro¬ 
posed that the programme for the rearing of bull calves in the key village 
areas should be expanded. The emnmittee has drawn attention to the 
fact that the feed and fodder development programme associated witli the 
key village programme has not made satisfactory progress. To remove 
this defect, the committee htu made a iiutuber of recommendationSf 
including better use of the existing fodder resources, control of grazing. 
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where pastures have been developed, cultivation of fodder crops on 
marginal and sub-marginal lands, introduction of suitable leguminous 
crops in rotation with paddy, construction of silo pits and popularisation 
among fanners of cultivation of pasture grasses and feeding of balanced 
rations. The need to organise the marketing of livestock and livestock, 
products through cooperative marketing societies of cattle-owners has been 
stressed. The committee has also made a number of proposals for 
improving existing arrangements concerning artificial insemination. 

8. .A scheme for the progeny testing of bulls required for key village 
areas and caitlc farms was initiated during the Second Plan with the 
Hariana breed of cattle and tlie Murrah need of buffalo. Eventually, it 
is proposed iliat such progeny testing »cheme should be introduced for 
each of tire important breeds. The scheme is being extended to the 
Ongole breed in Andhra Pradesh and the Kankrej breed in Gujarat. 

9. Registration of cattle conforming :o certain prescribed standards is 
an important means for securing cattle improvement. It is proposed that 
in the main breeding tracts cultivators should be encouraged to form 
breeding societies which will provide for registration of cattle and record¬ 
ing of milk yields and will serve as a source of supply of breeding bulls 
required for other areas. During the Third Plan, this scheme will con¬ 
centrate on the Hariana, Gir and Ongole breeds of cattle and the Murrab 
breed of buffaloes. 

10. The shortage of breeding bulls has been one of the principal 
handicaps in implementing, animal husbandry programmes. To over¬ 
come this difficulty, the use of artihcial insemination is bfing rapidly 
extended. There are at present 125 Government cattle breeding farms,, 
but the total production of bulls is in the neighbourhood of about 5000, 
which is but a fraction of the numbers actually needed. The Third Plan 
provides for the setting up of 11 bull-rearing farms in the breeding tracts. 
It also provides for subsidising the rearing of about 30,000 bull calves. 
This scheme can be considerably expanded if adequate facilities are matte- 
available to village panchayats and to cattle-breeding cooperatives. It is. 
also proposed to expand the herds at 38 existing Government cattle breed¬ 
ing farms and improve their management, so that they can produce a 
larger number of superior bulls. A number of new livestock farms are- 
also to be established. In the hUl areas, livestock development has gener¬ 
ally lagged behind. These areas, however, offer scope for aoss-breeding^ 
with exotic breeds. It is proposed to establish an exotic breeding fans 
for producing bulls for the development of hill cattle. A di^cuk pro¬ 
blem in the major breeding areas is presented by continping expt^ of 
high-yielding animals to large cities, where they are discarded after one or 
two lactation periods. Measures are l^ing devised for preventing this, 
national loss. 
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11. Feeding and nutrition.—Inccezx in numbers accompanied by 
inadequate feeding and deficiencies in nutrition are responsible to a large 
extent for deterioration in the quality of livestock. Development of 
grazing areas, increased production of fodder, improved arrangements for 
preserving it and better utilisation of agricultural by-products are, 
therefore, important aspects of animal husbandry development. Among 
the measures proposed in the Third Plan are work on forage improvement 
at livestock farms, establishment of forage demonstration plots in villages, 
distribution of planting materials, conservation of surplus fodder through 
ensilaging, feeding of selected cattle on balanced rations, adoption of 
improved cultural practices and establishment of fodder demonstration- 
cum-training centres. In periods of scarcity fodder banks have con¬ 
siderable value. One such bank was established during the Second Plan. 
It is proposed to set up two more fodder banks during the Third Plan. 
It is also proposed to set up a Forage and Grassland Research Institute. 
Suitable areas will be selected for the development of mixed farming, 
preference being given to river valley areas and others in which successful 
livestock development has already taken place. In these areas, fodder 
and leguminous forage crops will be grown in rotation with food and 
cash crops, financial assistance will be given for the purchase of ‘dual 
purpose’ cattle of high quality, and forage seed farms as well as demons¬ 
tration centres will be set up. 


12. Surplus cattle.—The seriousness of the problem of surplus and 
uneconomic cattle is widely recognised, although estimates of the numbers 
of such cattle vary. As was pointed out in the Second Plan, large num¬ 
bers lead to poor feeding and poor feeding comes in the way of attempts 
to raise productivity. Weeding of inferior stork is a necessary com¬ 
plement to a programme of cattle improvement and systematic breeding. 
The gosadan scheme, which was worked out by the Cattle Preservation 
and Development Committee in 1948, was introduced as a partial answer 
to this problem. The scheme envisages segregation of useless cattle so 
as to avoid their further multiplication and the resultant damage to 
crops. Over the past ten years 59 gosadans have been established, 25 
during the First Plan and 34 during the Second Plan. In the Third Plan, 
it is proposed to set up 23 more gosadans. In its very nature, the pro¬ 
gramme for establishing gosadans presents certain difficulties, the most 
important of these being the non-availability of suitable sites in the 
interior of forest areas where the necessary grazing facilities are available. 
The scheme has been modified from time to time with a view to making 
gosadans a more economic proposition. In this connection, the need for 
providing facilities for the full utilisation of hides, bones, horns, etc. 
has been stressed and attempts have been made to reduce overhead 
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An aspect of the problem of surplus cattle is the menace *of wild and 
stray animals. During the Second Plan, a scheme for catching, taming 
and disposing of wild and stray cattle was initiated as part of the gosadan 
programme. The scheme is in operation in Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

Having regard to the size of the problem of surplus cattle and' its 
special features, witli a view to elimination of scrub male stock, it is 
proposed to undertake a large-scale programme of castration during the 
Third Plan. The programme envisages that mass castration work will be 
initiated first in areas in which intensive livestock development pro¬ 
grammes have been taken up and will be later extended to other areas. 

13. Extension of veterinary facilities and disease control.—In the 
course of the Third Plan tlie number of veterinary hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries is expected to increase to 8000 and every development block 
will have at least one such hospital or dispensary. There will also be 
increased production of vaccines and sera required for the control of 
contagious diseases. Under the programme for eradication of rinderpest 
carried out during the Second Plan, about 90 million heads of cattle have 
been protected, leaving a balance of about 41 million cattle. It is ex¬ 
pected that by 1963-64, the entire bovine population of the country will 
have been vaccinated. It is proposed to undertake a "follow up” pro¬ 
gramme to set up immune belts along the border and to establish 10 
more quarantine stations at important points of entry of animals, bring¬ 
ing the total number to 28. 

14. Piggery Development.—Piggery products provide cheaper animal 
proteins and are important for improving the nutritional requirements. 
Bristles as by-products are valuable export commodities. In the Second 
Plan 13 piggery breeding units for the production of breeding boars for 
use in piggery development blocks were set up. With a view to utilising 
breeding materials from these units 28 piggery development blocks were 
also established. In addition, two regional pig-breeding staiions-cum- 
bacen factories were established at Aligarh in Uttar Pradesh and at 
Haringhata in West Bengal. The Third Plan provides for jpiggery 
development on a larger .scale. It is proposed to establish two regional 
breeding-cum-bacon factories, 12 piggery units and 140 piggery develop¬ 
ment blocks. Intensive development in this industry can make a material 
contribution towards raising the economic levels of several groups among 
the weaker sections of the village community. 

15. Equine breeding.—Before partition, the requirements of the 
armed forces for horses, mules, etc. were met, for the most part from 
special breeding schemes sponsored by the Government in the canal 
colonies, and were also supplemented to some extent by imports from 
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abroad. Dwspite progress in mechanisation, there is still a considerable 
demand for horses and mules for mountain artillery, animal transport 
companies and for pack transport etc. for use in the mountainous regions. 
These requirements, together with those of the Police, are being met from 
the ‘unbound’ system still prevailing in some districts of Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjab and partly through imports. 

The policy of preserving the existing breeds and the objective of 
establishing a breed of Indian horses have resulted in evolving the ‘Indian 
Thoroughbred’ which has good speed, stamina, patience, persistence and 
easy gait, and is now in considerable demand by the turf clubs. Except 
Kathiawari and Marwari breeds, no serious attempts have been made to 
improve other breeds such as Bhutia, Manipuri, Spiti and Shahabadi etc. 
No systematic efforts were made for improving and developing the breeds 
of horses during the First and Second Plans. During the Third Plan a 
horse-breeding farm will be established and will maintain 48 mares and 
2 stallions and 20 donkeys and 5 donkey stallions. The farm will pro¬ 
duce 12 horse stallions and 6 donkey stallions every year. This stock will 
be located at 10 selected stud centres for the improvement of local breeds. 
It has also been agreed to import a limited number of horses for the 
next four years. Other aspects of the programme for horse-breeding, 
such as the establishment of a national stud, cooperative breeding schemes 
and the proposal for more private studs are under examination. 

16. Sheep and wool development.—Oi the 72 million lb. of wool 
produced in the country, about one-half is exported as carpet wool, while 
15 to 17 million lb. of semi-processed wool is imported. In 1959-60 the 
export of wool and of sheep and sheep products contributed Rs. 26*6 
crores in foreign exchange, while the cost of imported wool amounted to 
Rs. 8‘8 crores. The export value of sheep and sheep products is 
estiihated to increase to about Rs. S5 crores by the end of the Third Plan. 
During the Second Plan 4 sheep breeding farms for the production of 
superior rams were started. Rams were distributed to 305 sheep and 
wool extension centres in the established breeding tracts for the improve¬ 
ment of local stock. In addition to providing breeding facilities these 
centres also demonstrate improved methods of shearing, grading and 
marketing. In the Third Plan 15 sheep breeding farms will be established 
and 17 farms expanded. In all 2000 to 2500 quality rams will be supplied 
from these farms to flock owners in the rural areas. As a result of various 
measures, the production of wool by the end of the Third Plan is expected 
to go up to about 90 million lb. In view of the greater demand by 
indigenous industry for quality wools, a large programme for correct 
shearing as well as systematic grading is to be taken up in Rajasthan. The 
plans of some States provide for loans for the introduction of sheep 
with a view to the development of miked farming. 
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17. Poultry development—Ta^thet with piggety> poultry has 
■employment potentialities both in the rural and urban areas, particularly 
lor the weaker sections of the community. However, the poultry industry 
in India is essentially a cottage industry without being linked with com¬ 
mercial hatcheries, commercial feed industry and organised marketing of 
poultry products. During the Second Plan 5 regional poultry farms 
were established and equipped for the production of superior birds for 
breeding purposes. These regional farms distributed chicks to State 
poultry farms, extension centres and poultry breeders. During the Second 
Plan 269 poultry extension centres were also established. The Third 
Plan provides for the expansion of 60 State poultry farms, 3 regional 
poultry farms and 50 extension-cum-development centres. Each poultry 
development centre has also a demonstration unit of 100 birds, with an 
egg defertilisation unit for demonstrating modern methods of poultry 
keeping to the fanners. Commercial hatcheries will be set up in these 
centres. It is expected that as a lesult of these measures the annual 
average egg production will go up from 60 to 70 eggs per hen. Two 
regional duck breeding farms, 17 duck extension centres, one egg powder 
factory and 15 centres for the manufacture of poultry feeds are also 
proposed to be established. 

18. Marketing.—In the interest of breeding good quality livestock, 
it is essential to improve the existing arrangements for the marketing 
of livestock^ and livestock products. This is an aspect of development 
which has hitherto received little attention. Trade practices need to be 
regulated and amenities such as arrangements for .shelter and v'aier 
for animals should be provided in market yards. Facilities for giving 
authentic information to breeders regarding prices and marketing 
prospects are at present quite unsatisfactory. There should be a pro¬ 
gramme for marketing of livestock and livestock products in each State 
and especially in the key-village blocks. Schemes for correct shearing, 
grading and marketing of wool are of considerable imiportance. The 
plans of States also include schemes for demonstrations and propaganda 
regarding correct methods of flaying and titilisation of carcasses. A 
number of States have made specific provisions for improving slaughter 
houses, development of meat markets and in some cases setting up of 
abattoirs run on hygienic lines. 

19. Hide flayin'^, curing and carcass utilisation.—Due to the absence 
of a sufficient number of modern slaughter houses and abattoirs, a large 
proportion of hides produced in the country are of ‘fallen* type whidi 
are inferior in quality as compared to those from the slaughter houses. 
There is also lack of facilities for projper flaying and scientific curing with 
the result that the hides and skins produced in the country are inferior 
in quality and fetch lower prices in the international market. 
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Exports of hides and skins are expected to go up from Rs. 28 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 34 crores in 1965-66. Pressure on quality supplies is 
increasing from the indigenous leather manufacturers. In this connection 
the main problems are the scattered sources from which carcasses are 
to be collected and the fact that local flayers have tended to give up then' 
age-old profession. This calls for a large scale programme for the better 
collection of fallen hides and ff)r improved flaying. The prerequisites 
for such a programme are: 

fi'i timely recovery of carcasses and full utilisation of all by- 
prodiK is such as meat, bones, tallow, horns, etc.; 

(ii) tanning of hides and skins by improved methods under the 

guidance of trained personnel; and 

(iii) provision of adequate training facilities at selected centres. 

In the Third Plan it is proposed to set up one large and 14 small 
hide flaving, curing and carcass utilisation centres, and 2 mobile bone 
cru.shing units. A regional training centre in hide flaying, curing and 
utilisation will also be established. 

20. Cfittle tnsitrflttce.—Sometime the farmers suffer considerable losses 
due to the death of their draught or milch animals when there is an 
out-break of epidemic. A beginning has been made by the Ckxjperative 
Mutual Insurance Company, Bombay to insure milch animals and 
draught cattle in the States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. The Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala has also shown interest in such a scheme. Schemes 
to investigate the possibilities of cattle insurance have been proposed by 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh. Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Mysore, Madras 
and Punjab. 

21. Ot.'ier srlicmes.-Cuttle development activities arc proposed to be 
intensified through private institutions such as goshalas. In the Second 
Plan, 246 selected goshalas were taken up for the production of superior 
bulls, which will be further distributed for breeding purposes, and also 
for increasing the production of milk. It is proposed to provide 168 more 
goshalas with financial and technical assistance to convert them into 
cattle breeding-cum-milk production units. 

There are traditional nomadic cattle breeders in some parts who 
maintain good specimens of certain breeds of cattle. There is need 
for improving the economic conditions of these professional herdsmen 
to continue their age old profession to develop and improve the herds, so 
that good genetic material available with them might be used for 
development in non descript areas. In the Second Plan the ^eme for 
the rehabilitation of nomadic cattle breeders was taken up in Andhra 
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Pradesh, the former Bombay State, U.P. and Rajasthan. Provision has 
also been made for the development of Rathi and Tharparkar breeds 
of cattle maintained by the nomadic cattle breeders of Rajasthan. 

22. Central Council of Gosamvardhana.—W-hh a view to a.ssodaling 
private institutions and organisations which are already engaged in cattle 
development, particularly the cow, the Central Council of Gosam- 
vardhana was reorganised in I960. riic Council has been assigned 
specific functions such as to tirganise, implement and toordinate activities 
relating to the ipreservation and development of cattle and to administer 
schemes for increasing milk yield and improving draught quality. The 
Council will also run training centres for goshala and charmalaya 
workers, organise exhibitions and i.ssue journals, films and pamphlets 
for field workers. The Central Council of Gosamvardhana is also expected 
to bring about better coordination between various agencies interested 
in Gosamvardhana work. 

2.S. Education and icseoic/i.—Educational programmes were developed 
to a considerable extent in the Second Plan with the establishment of 
three new veterinary colleges and the expansion of five colleges out of 
the 14 existing ones. In addition to the post-graduate college established 
at the Indian V'etcrinaiy Re.search Institute, I/ainagar, four veterinary 
colleges at Mathura, Madras, Bombay and Patna were upgraded for 
imparting post-graduate training. In the Third Plan, two new veterinary 
colleges will be opened, one in Gujarat and the other in Bihar. An 
extension wing is proposed to be attached to each college to jirovide 
adequate training in extension methods pertaining to animal husbandry. 
The estimated demand for 5000 veterinary gradtiates during the 
Second Plan has been largely met. The requirements of veterinary 
graduates during the Third Plan period are estimated at 6800 as 
against the output of about 5800 from the existing colleges. Thus, 
there will be a gap of 1000 veterinary graduates to be covered. It is 
felt that with the fuller use of the existing institutions together with 
the establishment of two new veterinary colleges during the Plan period, 
requirements of veterinary graduates would be adequately met. Arrange¬ 
ments will also be made to train about 70,000 stockmen, which will 
meet the requirements of the Third Plan. 

In order to undertake fundamenml and other studies in sheep and 
wool production, a Central Sheep Breeding Research Institute will be 
established in Rajasthan with two sub^stations, one in the hill region of 
Punjab and the other in the Nilgiris. Basic aspects concerning the utilisa¬ 
tion of land in relation to breeding of different ty{>es of sheep, problems 
of hybridisation for high jwoduction, trials of imported breeds and nutri¬ 
tion in relation to production would be investigated at this institute. This 

23 PC-23. 
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Institute will also deal with the problem of wool technology in relation 
to production and processing. The function of the sub-station would 
be to undertake experimental breeding for raising acclimatised strains of 
imported sheep breeds obtained from temperate climates. 

DAIRYING AND MILK SUPPLY 

24. The dairy industry in India is faced with several problems, such 
as, scattered and small-scale milk production, inadequate transport faci¬ 
lities in most parts of the country, dependence on imported plant and 
machinery required for milk collection, processing and manufacturing, 
shortage of technical and skilled personnel and the lack of properly 
organised systems of marketing. Efforts have, therefore, to be directed 
towards the collection of surplus milk from rural areas on an organised 
basis and the development of assured supply of good quality milk and 
milk products at reasonable prices to the consumers. 

Review of Progress 

25. The First Plan provision of Rs. 7'81 crores was almost fully utilis¬ 
ed. The main programmes related to the supply of milk to large cities 
under Iiygienic conditions supported by schemes of procurement from 
rural areas. 

In the Second Plan, a provision of Rs. 17'44 crores was made for the 
dairy development programmes. Against this provision, an amount of 
Rs. 12 05 crores will be utilised. The Plan included 36 dairy plants for 
supply of milk to large consuming centres, 12 rural creameries and 7 milk 
product factories for the utilisation of surplus milk in milk pockets, 
expansion of 12 dairies and salvage farms, training of technical person¬ 
nel and survey of dairy areas. 

26. Due to the shortage of foreign exchange and the difficulty in 
obtaining plant and machinery, dairy development programmes had to 
be confined mostly to those schemes for which equipment was 
available within the country, or was provided for under foreign aid pro¬ 
grammes. Dairies have already been set up in Delhi, Poona, Kudgi, 
Kurnool, Guntur, Kodaikanal and Haringhata. Pilot milk schemes 
have also been started in some of the important towns. In all, 28 milk 
supply schemes are at .various stages of implementation. Two milk pro¬ 
duct factories, one at Amritsar and the other at Rajkot and three rural 
creameries—one each at Barauni, Aligarh and Junagadh are being set up 
with foreign aid. There were 2257 cooperative milk supply societies and 
77 milk supply unions in the country at the end of the year 1958-59. 
AVith membership of 211,131 and owned funds of Rs. 183 lakhs, they 
sold milk and milk products worth Rs. 11'32 crores. 
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Programmes for the Third Plan 

27. The policy to be pursued in regard to dairying is to develop 
dairy piDjects with greater emphasis on milk production in the rural 
areas linked up with plans for marketing of surplus milk in the urban 
tentres. The supply and collection of milk will be undertaken by a 
netivork of producers’ cooperatives in the villagets. The processing and 
ilistribution of milk and manufacture of milk products will be organised 
through plants operated, as far as possible, on cooperative lines. It is 
expected that reliance on cooperative organisations would help in en¬ 
listing public participation and add to the pool of funds available under 
the Plan for this activity. In addition to development aimed at in the 
public sector, manufacture of milk products is proposed to be encouraged 
in the privat: sector. In the Second Plan, two units each for the manu¬ 
facture of infant milk foods and malted-milk foods and one large-scale 
unit for sweetened condensed milk were set up. During the Third 
Plan two plants with a capacity of about 900 tons will start the produc¬ 
tion of infant milk foods, three units with a total capacity of 5300 tons 
per annum will produce condensed milk and one unit will manufacture 
670 tons per annum of milk beverages. 

28. During the Third Plan, 55 new milk supply schemes will be taken 
up in cities with population exceeding one lakh and in growing indus¬ 
trial townships. In order to utilise economically the milk available in 
certain milk pockets where there are no ready markets for the disposal 
of fluid milk at remunerative price, rural creamerias for the production 
of butter, ghee, cheese and other bye-products such as casein, lactose, milk 
powder etc. will be undertaken. It is proposed to establish 8 such 
rural creameries, 4 milk product factories and 2 cheese factories for 
developing the rural milk ])ockeis. There is also a general shortage of 
concentrates which raises the cost of production of milk. Production of 
balanced rations through the use of various agricultural wastes and by¬ 
products such as wheat aiul rice brans, bagasse, molasses, decorticated 
cake etc. can go a long way in making available cheaper feeds for the 
cattle. It is proposed to establish 4 cattle feed compounding factories in 
the close vicinity of large milk supply plants. A provision of Rs. 36 
crores has been made for <iairy schemes in the Third Plan. 

In order to give an impetus to dairy prorgammes, arrangements have 
to be made for the manufacture of dairy equipment and machinery with¬ 
in the country. Fabrication of dairy etjinpment, specially for small 
units, should be encouraged so as to popularise dairying as a local 
industry in the rural areas. Four firms have already been licensed for 
the manufacture of dairy equipment. These will start production during 
the Third Plan. 
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Most o£ the milk supply schemes started during the Second Plan will 
be expanded to increase the intake of surplus milk offered by the pro¬ 
ducers. Since milk has to be often transported from long distances, special 
provision has been made for increasing facilities for refrigerated rail 
transport of milk to large milk processing plants. 

29. In addition to meeting the requirements of towns, the vital 
interests of agriculturists Itave been kept in view while drawing up pro¬ 
grammes for dairy development. Emphasis will be laid on the develop¬ 
ment of smaller dairy units and creameries in villages run on cooperative 
lines in order to strengtlicn the base of the agricultural economy through 
mixed farming. Salvage larms will be set up near big cities to jtreserve 
the stock of good cattle after completion of lactation. Tiuensive cattle 
development schemes will be undertaken in areas in which dairy and 
milk supply schemes are organised. 

30. Dairying progr.ammes will he effectively interwoven with the 
economy of the surrounding villages with a view to promoting the polit v 
of encouraging the development of dual purpose animals. It is widely 
recognised that with the exception of a few rice tracts, where the buffalo 
may serve both purj)oses, dual breeds of <f)Vvs have to he en¬ 
couraged through animal husbandry and dairying schemes. With this 
end in view, the loan assistance for the putchiase of milch animals will 
be more purposive in nature during the I hird Plan and will be directed 
towards the fulfilment of the breeding policy. In order to promote 
good breeds of cows, to the extent feasible, cow’s milk should be purchas¬ 
ed by plants at the same prite as buffalo milk. The percentage of 
the fat content should not be regarded as the sole criterion for fixing 
the price of milk. Although the cow’s milk has a lesser fat content, it 
has several other special qualities on account of which it is preferred for 
use by children and by patients in hospitals. 

Even in the case of large dairies in big cities, every attempt should 
be made to link such schemes with the countryside, so that .dairy 
schemes could be directly helpful in enriching the rural economy 
through the development of cattle with the twin objectives of increasing 
milk production and su|.)plying good animals for draught purposes. The 
existing smaller dairies iti medium-size towns will also be oriented in 
this direction according to phased programmes. 

31. Colonies of cattle have been established at Aarey, Haringhata and 
Madhavaram (Madras) to improve the sanitation of the cities and 
organise milk supply on more economic lines. This method of colonisa¬ 
tion has involved considerable capital outlay and it was, therefore, con¬ 
sidered desirable to limit the responsibility of the State to the provision 
of land with essential services, e.g. roads, water supply and electricity. The 
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developed areas, were to be divided into plots and leased out oil reason¬ 
able terms to the displaced tattle otrners. Allottees would have to cons¬ 
truct necessary rattle sheds ami other buildings according to approved 
plan at their own cost. Facilities lor die marketing of milk would be 
provided. Thus, the removal of milch animals from cities and their 
rehabilitation in colonies woukl be regarded primarily as a health-cum- 
slum clearance measure, and the main responsibility for it would devolve 
on <iiv nuniici])alities ami corporations. 

Ri-si.,\R(::i. I'r.mm.nc; and Edugation 
The National Dairy Research Institute was shifted from Bangalore 
to Karnal with a view to increasing facilities for research and traini:ig. 

T he Insti; '!'' will he lulls c■^lal)iis! 1 ed during the Tlrird Plan with its 
research <!ivi.,j ins in dairv liu.oaudry, technology, chemistry, bacteriology, 
nutrition, e.Ntension and ei o’emii' s, so as to meet the increasing reciuire- 
ments of the last expanding ci.iirv industry. The Bangalore sub-si,uam 
of the Institute will also be expanded. In tlie field of dairy cduc:ation, 
training facilities lor the Indian Dairy Diploma (l.D.D.) at Bangiilore, 
Allaliabad, .'.u.iud and .Aarc'v and for the B.Sc. (Dairying) and post¬ 
graduate siutlies a: Karnal .m- projioseu to be expanded. 'Iraining 
(oiust . itp'o the giaduaie le'.ei in dairying will also be started at the 
Agriculiinal luKtitute, Anaud. in-plani iraining in large dtiiries which 
litts alrcadv been started will be continued and expanded during the 
Third Plan. The F.A.O. regional training programme which has been 
in progiesa v,i!l l>e lontinued and expanded. It is also proposed to 
oigtii'.-.e tutotial worksliop'- for teachers at various dairy training 
centrci together with otiu. refiesher courses for different categories 
of leduiictd |>crsonnel needed for the various dttirv projects. The require¬ 
ments ol dairv personnel during the Third Plan are estimated at 2830, 
of which l>2.5 will be degree holders, 975 dijdoma holders and 1230 other 
categories of personnel. It is expec ted that these rec|nirements of technical 
peittonnc'l will be adequately met. 

FISHERIES 

3,3. Tlie aouatic resources of Indian waters are varied and abundant. 

A 

lA’itli a coasi’line of about .3000 miles, a continenttil shelf of more than 
100,000 scptttre miles, the two wide arms of the Indian ocean, and large 
numbers of gulls and b.ays along the coast, the marine resources aix 
extensive. The estuarine resoiuces are also substantial with extensive 
back-waters, tidal estuaries, lagoons, and swamps along the entire coast¬ 
line. The principal rivers with their main tributaries having' a length 
ol about 17.000 miles, the canals along with irrigation channels about 
70.000 miles in length and huge numbers of lakes, reservoirs, tanks and 
ponds constitute a rich potential source of inland fisheries. Fishing and 
allieil industries provide employment for about a million fishermen, 
most of whom live on the verge of poverty. Income from fisheries can 
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be greatly augmented through the use of improved techniques in all 
aspects of production and utilization and organisation of fishermen on 
cooperative lines. 

Review of Procress 

34. In the First Plan an outlay of Rs. 2'8 crores was incurred on 
fisheries development. Expenditure in the Second P'lan amounted to 
about Rs. 9 crores. 

The survey of 13..34 lakh acres during the Second Plan points to the 
substantial fisheries resources. Additional area of about 82,000 acres 
was reclaimed for stocking suiiable varieties of fish. An area of Ifc? lakli 
acres was stocked with about (500 million fry and fingerlings. 

Investigations were undertaken at tlie Central Fisheries Technologi¬ 
cal Research Institute at Cochin with a view to improvement in the 
designs of fishing craft and fishing gear. In addition to the Central 
Offshore Fishing Station, Bombay, for exploring new fishing grounds, 
three similar Stations were established at Cochin, Tuticorin anti 
Visakhapatnam. Boat-bui'lding yards were established in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Kerala, Madras and Andhra Pradesh. About 
1800 boats were mechanised. With these, fishermen could go out into 
the sea 15 to 20 miles distance compared to the capacity of the customary 
non-mechanised boat to go out to a maximum of 6 miles and as a 
ride only 3 miles. Six refrigerated rail wagons were introduced on an 
experimental basis for the transport of fresh fish from the producing 
centres along the coast to places like Calcutta and Delhi. As a result 
of these various measures the production of fish increased from 7 lakh 
tons to 10 lakh tons by the end of the First Plan and to 14 lakh tons by 
the end of the Second Plan. 

Programmes for the Third Plan 

35. Fisheries schemes in the Third Plan have been formulated with 
the main objective of increased production so that protein diet becomes 
available to the population in addition to cereals. Due consideration 
has been given towards effecting imi)rovement in the condition of fisher¬ 
men. Emphasis has also been placed on the development of export 
trade. 

36. Inland fisheries.—The programme for inland fisheries undertaken 
in the First and Second Plans will be further expanded. Large-scale 
expansion has become possible in view of the technique of induced 
breeding by hormone treatment which has been successfully developed 
on Indian carps. This is a major development which will enable 
spawn and fry to be raised independently of the naturally-spawning 
areas. This technique will reduce the need for transporting fry and 
fingerlings to different areas, thereby minimising considerably mortality 
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during transport. These Indian carps are useful in increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of fish ponds. Another important development has been the 
introduction of the common carp from South-East Asia which is a useful 
addition to Indian carps. These developments can lead to a substantial 
increase in fish supply, provided they are accompanied by improvements 
in organisation at the local level through Panchayats and cooperatives 
and in marketing. 

37. The Third Plan provides for a programme of 50,000 acres of 
water in different States being used as demonstration fish faims. 
Similarly, demonstrations in the utilisation of estuarine areas will be 
undertaken over an area of 1500 acres and of marshy lands over an area 
of 2000 acres. It is proposed to stock 1200 million fry and fingerlings. 
Regular stocking ivil’l also be done in the river valley jtrojects which 
offei considerable scojre for fishery development. Prttgiainmes fot the 
Third Plan include arrangements for clearing trees, boulders and 
other obstructions, establishment of nurseries, and measures for conser¬ 
vation of fish till it comes to full maturity. These are necessarily long¬ 
term measures and stocking undertaken in the Third Plan will yie’ld 
harvest in about 15 years’ time. The economic value of develojnneni 
on iliese lines is, however, apparent from work done at a few reservoirs 
during the .Second Plan, 

.38. To ensure cHeciive use of inland waters, certain imjjrovements 
in erganisation at the local level are essential. In the past, where water 
was owned by individuals, they did not have the resources to develop it. 
Where it belonged to Government, it was auctioned and developmental 
asjiects did not receive the necessary attention and the fish was soon 
depleted. For these reasons, many ponds have already gone out of use. 
Panchayat .Samitis and Panchayats .should undertake the development 
of fish ponds and other inland waters as a growing local resource. They 
should work in close association with cooperatives through which 
credit and marketing facilities should be made available. 

39. Fisheries cooperatives.—The fonnation and running of fisheries 
cooperatives is an important aspect of fisheric's development during the 
Third Plan. There are at present about 2100 fisheries cooperatives wdth 
a total membershiji of about 220,000. They are mainly centred in Andhra 
Prade.sh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala and Madras, although a few 
societies .also exist in other States such as Mysore, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa. Fisheries cooperatives function with varying degree of success 
and only about 800 of them can be said to have satisfactory performance. 
A number of factors have hampered the giowth of cooperative societies, 
the more important these being; 

(a) fishermen do not generally own boats, nets and other fishing 
equipments. In consequence middlemen, who provide 
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credit, l>ind fishermen to work on their boats. For allow¬ 
ing the use of the boat, as much as 50 per cent of net sale 
proceeds is recovered as charge for hire; and 

(b) cooperative societies have been mainly engaged in jnoviding 
credit and an adetpiate effort has not been made to develop 
production and marketing. 

Revitafi.saiit)!! of (he existing li.shcries cooperatives and their linther 
development aiul linking up with marketing and processing cooperalivcs 
is an important task to be carried in the Third Plan. It is proposed to 
wotk out a detailed programme for this purpose. Organisation of <o- 
operatives for fishermen is an indispensable means for preventing exploita. 
tion by middlemen, removing the indebtedness of fishernjen and increa¬ 
sing production. 

40. Marine fisheries.—About two-thirds of the country's estimated fish 
prcxluction comes from the sea. In the Third Plan, besides intensifying 
e.xisting programmes for installing engines in existing crafts and assuring 
supjrly of fishing requisites, it is proposed to introduce 4000 new mecha¬ 
nised crafts. The exploratory fishing programmes of the Cieniral Deep 
Sea Fishing Stations at Bombay, Cochin, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam 
will be expanded and additional units at Veraval, Mangalore, Paradwip 
and Port Blair will be established. These investigations will assist the 
development of a modern fishing industry. It is also proposed to operate 
35 large vessels and to provide landing and berthing facilities for fishing 
at 16 ports. 

11. Fish being a highly perishable commodity, adequate facilities for 
marketing are absolutely essential. Ice-cold storage, pr<x:essing and can¬ 
ning are necessary processes for .securing a reasonable price for the catches. 
A beginning has already been made in the Second Plan. Freezing 
facilities for prawns have come up in Cochin, Mangalore and Bombay. 
During the Third Plan period it is proposed to have 72 ice and cold stor¬ 
age plants distributed in different States to facilitate movement of fish in 
good condition to consuming centres. In addition, freezing and canning 
units are expected to be established in coastal districts in Western India, 
specially in Kerala, Mysore and Gujarat. Experience gained in the run¬ 
ning of refrigerated rail wagons will be utilised in developing a regular 
transport system between fish production and consumption cenires^ 
throughout the country. About 20 new vans are proposed to be intro¬ 
duced on the main routes. Work in the Indo-Norwegian project in Kerala, 
where new boats have been designed, mechanization of boats undertaken 
and better gear introduced, has also brought out the need for an 
integrated marketing system. In this project the ice and cold storage 
plant has been established as the base of operations and a cooperative 
fishermen’s sales organization is being set up. Insulated transport and 
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e(juipment lor preserving lisli ai the consumption centres have also beeib 
iiurotluced. 

/\s a lesult of programmes that are to be taken up during the 
Tiiiid Plan period, the protluction of fish is expected to increase from 
11 lakh tons to 18 lakh tons. Kxj)ort.s of fish may go up from about 
R.>. li (lores to about Rs. Ill croies. About Rs. 2!) crores have been 
allotted for the development of fisheries in the Third Plan. 

Researgu and Kdi'ciation 

!2. /ic.vctirt//.—^\ ith the estalilishment <jf Central fisheries Reseaich 
Staiions lor .Maiine Fisheries at Afaiidapam, and for inland fisheries at 
Hairathpore as alsrt the Central deep sea fishing statif»n at Boinbtiy. con- 
siderable piogiess has been made in the study of biology of commercial 
spe( ies, stienrific investigations on conservation and management of in¬ 
land loheiv resiiiirces and chariing of new fishing grounds. In the Third 
Plan, new invesiigalions on oceanic fisheries, oceanogra|)hic studies, high 
altitiule iislieiie.s, fresh water jtrawns, back water fisheries, etc. will be 
taken up. Expeiimenial and exploratory fishing will be undertaken in 
lour ntA'' cenires. 

The Central Fisheries Technological .Station. Cochin has undertaken 
imestigations on gear material and their preservation, designing of irn- 
protec! (;pes ol uK'chani.sed fishing crafts, storage of fish in fresh, chilled 
and Iro/.en conditions, pnxessiug and titilisation of fish and other marine 
produtts, etc. The.se investigations will be intensified. In addition to 
the research schemes undertaken by the Central Stations, State Fisheries 
Departments will also work on local problems on fisheries. 

1-5. fisheries training institute for fisheries administra¬ 

tive personnel at district level has started fundtioning at Bombay. An 
institute for training ojieratives in fisheries at various levels will be 
established at Cochin. A sub-station for the training of assistant fisheries 
development officers and other personnel required for inland fisheries 
would be set up at Kaushalya Ganga near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 

'The total requirement of persons to run the different development 
projects in fisheries during the Third Five Year Plan is estimated at 
about 2100. Of these, personnel of the level of district fisheries officers 
and other technical officers will number about .^00 and 500 respectively. 
'The requirements of the former will mostly be met by training at the 
Central Institute of Fisheries Education which will be established at Bom¬ 
bay, while the requirements of the other field staff will be met by the 
expanded activities which have to be provided at the Inland Fisheries 
Research .Station, Barrackpore, the Inland Fisheries Sub-centre in Orissa 
and the offishore fishing stations. As regards research and technological 
personnel for research institutions, it is important that adequate facilities, 
should be available in the universities. 



CHAPTER XXII 


FORESTS AND SOIL CONSERVATION 
FORESTS 

Development of forest resources is an integral part of the programme 
for optimum land utilisation. Forests have important protective as well 
as productive functions. They not only supply timber, fuel, fodder and 
a variety of other products but also have a moderating influence against 
floods and erosion and help maintain soil fertility. A number of imlus- 
tries, such as, construction, furniture, pajier, rayon, plywood, matches, 
resin and tanning depend on forests for supply of raw materials. Deve¬ 
lopment of forestry and forest industries is also essential for raising the 
income of the tribal people who live in the forest areas. 

2. In view of India’s tropical climate, periodic monsoons, low forest 

productivity and predominantly agricultural economy, it has been urged 
that at least a third of the total land area in the counti 7 should be under 
forests. But as against this, the actual proportion today is only 21.8 iiei 
cent. Moreover, most of the forests are concentrated in a few .States only, 
namely, Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and a few Union Territories. 
In northern India, in particular, the proportion of forest land to the 
total area is much lower than the all India average. There is great need 
not only for increasing the forest area for the country as a whole but also 
for more intensive development in areas which are lacking in forest 
wealth. ! 

3. While the area under forests continues to be at a low level, the 
demand for various forest products, both for industrial use and for domes¬ 
tic purposes, has been steadily increasing. It is estimated that the requiie 
ments of industrial wood (including pulp material) which amount to 
4.5 million tons at present, would increase to about 9.5 million to>ts in 
1975. The demand for paper and rayon grade pulp, in particular, is likely 
to expand considerably with growing population, increasing literacy and 
rising standards of living. As new plantations take 25 to 30 years to 
develop, in the ordinary course production may not increase beyond 5 5 
million tons by 1975, thus leaving a gap of as much as 4 million tons. 
Due to acute shortage of fuel wood, nearly 400 million tons of cowdung 
(wet weight) equivalent to 60 million tons of firewood is annualy burnt 
instead of being put in land as manure. The shortage of firewood is 
anticipated to be about 100 million tons by 1975. As regards minor pro¬ 
duce, the present requirement of tanning materials is about 30,000 tons 
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of pure tannin, 80 per cent of which still comes from abroad. In the 
case of medicinal plants, owing to favourable ecological situation there is 
considerable scope for development. 

4 . In productive areas in well-maintained forests, yields of about 2'75 
tens per acre per annum are obtained for sal, of 4-10 tons for deodar 
and of 1-30 tons for chir pine. For several reasons the average yield in 
India is, however, extremely low. Large areas of unclassed State forests 
and the former private forests acquired by Government after tlie abolition 
of zaniindari are understocked and require to be rehabilitated. In forests 
in inaccessible hilly areas a proportion of the timber is lost because 
of lack of :idequate facilities lor transportation. Large quantities of in¬ 
ferior woods which could be put to economic use through seasoning and 
pieservation treatment remain only partially utilised. Gustoinan forest 
rights and toncessions, which are undoubtedly important, also have th 
effect of reducing the yield. As economic tlcvelojmient jjroi:ee(is and river 
valley and other projects are undertaken, to an extent forest are;is are 
even apt to diminish. There are obvious dilficnlties in expanding the 
area under forests. In the circumstances the princij}le objective of forest 
policy must be to raise productivity j)rogressively and to undertake cultiva¬ 
tion of (juick-growing sjtecies so as to meet the growing requirements of 
the economy. 


Review of Progres.s 

Both the First and the Second Plan put considerable emphasis on 
preservation processes, improvement of communications and introduction 
of degraded forests, establishment of new plantations, esjieciallv of fast 
growing species, application of modern systems of intensive forest 
management, better utilisation of inferior varieties by seasoning and 
preservation processes, improvement of communications and introduction 
of modern logging techniques. In 1950, the Central Board ot Forestry 
was set up. In 1952, Government declared its forest policy, which 
emphasised the protective as well as productive role of forests and 
suggested as a desirable long-term objective that a third of the land area 
should be under forests. A sum of Rs. 9‘5 crores was spent during the 
First Plan and about Rs. 19.3 crores during the Second Plan for ti.’c deve¬ 
lopment of forestry. Schemes directly undertaken by the Central 
Government related to forest research, forest education and the pre¬ 
servation of wild life. Large tracts of degraded forests situated in the 
former zamindari estates and princely States came under Government 
control. Schemes for the demarcation of such areas and preparation 
of maps were taken up. New plantations of matchwood extending 
over an area of about 55,000 acres and of industrial timber over an 
area of 330,000 acres were undertaken during the First and Second Plans. 
Survey and demarcation was undertaken over about 18000 square miles. 
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9000 miles of forest toads were built aucl about 400,000 acres of degraded 
forests were rehabilit.itcd. ImjMoved mctltods of logging were demons¬ 
trated, esjtetially in the States of Punjal). Himachal Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and j.namu Kashmir. 

Prik;r-\mmf.s for tiif Third Plan 

(). In the Third Five Year Plan it is [troposed not only to intensity 
some of the progntmmes initiated under the First and Second Plans but 
also to ptit special em[)h;isis on measures which will help meet the long 
term retjuiiement'', ol the country and ensure mote economic and elh. h;>nt 
utilisation of t!ie ava.il.ibic foiest protlucts, including iiiferioi tindter and 
wood lesidues. The innneiliate objective is to increase the output through 
better technitjues ;>! timber extniction, to develoj) loresi cuininunications 
and to britig about better utilisation through the increaseil use of presetva- 
tion and seasoning prores.-.es. 'The Pl.U! juovidcs an outlay ol Rs. .51 crores 
for various devehtpinent programmes in the States tintl Union 1 eiritories, 
including a sum of Rs. i'y" crores lor Central and Centrallv sjjonsorcd 
schemes. .Some of the importtuii programmes included in the I'hiid 
Plan are brielly desci ibed below. 

7. Ecunovik ploiito.liom.—\ l.irge stale ptogi ur of new phintations 
is es.scntial for meeting the increasing ret|uirements of industit. 'I'hese 
plantations should comprise not only the traditional s[»ecies of timber with 
long periods of inaturiiy but also fast growing s|)ecies with ;i tomijara- 
tively short rotation. Tlie programme for new plantations includes 
210,000 acres for teak, -10,000 acres for bamboo, fi0,000 acres for match- 
wood. 22,000 acres for wattle, 46,000 acres for fucl-w’ood including 
casuarina and ,S2.5,000 acres for miscellaneous plantations. .An additional 
programme for planting 300,000 acres over the period of the Third Plan 
with last growing species of industrial wood is also proposed to be taken 
up. 

8. Village and extension forestiy.—The importance of village and fuel 

plantations and of extension forestry has been frequently stressetl, but the 
practical results gained thus far are small. Panchayat Samitis and 
Parichayats should be assisted to take up these programmes on a large 
scale, and Forest Departments should ensure that .seeds and saplings are 
available in each area. I’here is considerable scojic for community 
effort in planting trees on village common lands, along village roatls, 
contour bunds and iiTigation tanks. Individual cultivators should also 
be assisted in growing trees. It is estimated that an area of over T2 
million acres will come under farm forestry during the Third Plan. 
Programmes for planting trees along national and State highways, canal 
banks and railway tracks should be intensified. Efforts in these directions 
can add substantially to the supply of firewood and of woo<l for tools 
»nd implements. . ; 
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9. Promotion of methods jor increased production.—Im¬ 
proved logging tools and inciliaiiical (ouuivances can help reduce wast¬ 
age and increase the utilisation ol wood resources. In hiily areas, in parti¬ 
cular, the savings arc considerable. Modern tools and other equipment 
employed in advanced countries have been testetl and the stall of Forest 
Departmenu in several States have been trained in their use. Work on 
improved implements is also being undertaken at the Forest Research 
Insiitute, Dehra Dun. 

10. Some of the rich forests at higher elevations in the Himalayas re¬ 
main untapped or are only partially exploited. This is mainly due to 
their inaccessibility. There are some steep and rocky slopes where the 
use of cable cranes is e.sscntial. Forest roads nec'd to be linked with trunk 
roads and river landings, .so that the timber can be transported or floated 
easily. The Plan provides for the development of about l.a.OOO miles of 
forest roads. 

11. Development of itiinoi foiesi /ooc/ncc.- Indian forests have a large 
variety of minor products, there being over .3000 .sjiecies, besides a num¬ 
ber of animal products. Omsidcrable scope for cxpioiiation :md deve¬ 
lopment exists, for in.sttm.e, in respect of medicinal plants, essential oils, 
resins, fatty oils. fats, waxes, starches, bamboos, canes, grasses, tend insect 
products, such as. honev, lac, and bees’ wax. Export po.ssibilities also 
exist for certain medicitral plants, such as, Rauwolfia serpentina. Pro¬ 
posals for the exploitation of various forest products are provided for tn 
the plans of .States. 

12. Timber treatment. - I here are about 100 secondary sjiec ies of 
timber wJricli arc not utilised properly at pre.scnt. These secondary 
species can be used as a substitute for the primary timber after the ncccrs- 
sary sea.soning and preservation tieatment. The Plan provides for the 
setting up of 27 seasoning and 3 seasoning-cum-preservation plants. It is 
imiMirtant that high grade timber .should be reserved for uses whiedr are 
valuable and for which ade iuaie ubstitutes are not available. 

13. Survey and demnrrntion.—lAirge areas orttside the reserved forests 
and those recently acejurred by State have not yet been classified nor their 
legal status defined. Proper demarcation on the ground is es.sential 
for scientific working and rchtibilitation of these areas. Survet and de¬ 
marcation work is proposed to be taken up over atr area of about 43,000 
square miles. 

Rehabilitation work on areas which were surveyed and demarcated 
previously, will be taken up and extended to about 600,000 acres, 
particularly iir Utt.-rr Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Mysore. 

14. Pre-investment survey of forest resources.—The need for a compre¬ 
hensive appraisal of the country’s forest resources wiili a view to develop- 
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ins: forest-based industries such as rayon, chipboard, particle board, fibre 
board, etc. has been felt for some time. Until adequate and dependable 
supplies of raw material are established, it is difficult to promote the 
formation of integrated industrial units. The Third Plan includes a pro¬ 
ject for a pre-investment survey of forest resources and industries. The 
main object of the survey is to facilitate the formulation of a long-term 
prograiunic for planting quick-giowing species, for opening up forest re¬ 
gions in the interior and for assessing tlie economic prospects of forest- 
based industries. The pre-investment survey will also take into account 
the requimiu iii'; of dilferent industries over the next 15 years or more. 
The .survey is intended to be followed up by detailed programmes for the 
improvement of transport facilities, .setting up of integrated wood utilisa¬ 
tion units of saw milling, board manufacture, etc. Measures taken in the 
light of the survey should assist in filling the gap between the availability 
of timber and other forest products of economic value and the demand 
for these products to which reference has already been made. 

15. Grazing and pasture improvement.—\n some parts of the 
country there is often acute shortage of fodder for cattle. There are 
certain hardy trees and bushes, the leaves of which have fodder value 
and are extensively used by local graziers for tiding over periods of 
scarcity. Where agriculture is precarious or where large non-arable lands 
exist and the people follow pastoral pursuits and maintain big herds of 
cattle, it is necessary to establish large pastures studded with suitable trees 
and shrubs of fodder value. The Plan provides for the development of 
about 150,000 acres of pasture and grazing lands in such areas. 

16. Forest research .—The programme of research initiated during the 
Second Plan at the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun will be con¬ 
tinued and further expanded. Three regional research stations are to be 
established for supplementing the work done at Dehra Dun. With a view 
to promoting the use of various species of wood available in forests in 
different regions, extensive studies will be undertaken at these centres on 
their properties, e.g., strength, durability and economic use. Investiga¬ 
tions will also be made on factors affecting the yield of valuable products, 
such as, sandal, agar, etc. and the possibilities of more intensive utilisa¬ 
tion of les-ser known forest products. Experiments will be conducted on 
the utilisation and raising of various kinds of canes and bambot^ which 
can be put to diverse use. 

17. Training of technical personnel.—For tlie efficient implementation 
of different programmes of forest development, a large number of trained 
persons will be required. It is estimatetl that 480 officers and 1,520 
rangers will have to be trained for State Forest Departments. It is pro¬ 
posed to increase the rate of admission to the officers’ course from 85 tolOO 
at the Forest College, Dehra Dun, and to the forest rangers’ course from 
200 to 800 at the Forest Rangers’ Colleges at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore. 
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In addition. States will provide facilities for the training of about 10,000 
field personnel, such as, foresters and forest guards. 

18. Nature conservation.—Nature conservation is an important aspect 
of lorest development and includes the protection and proper manage¬ 
ment of indigenous flora and fauna. Where fauna have been greatly 
depleted due to human interference, animals anti birds will be re-intro¬ 
duced. The Plan includes a programme for the development and estab¬ 
lishment of 5 zoological parks, 5 national parks and 10 wild life sanc- 
turics. The Delhi zoological park is also to be developed further. 

19. Amenities for forest labour.—Torest labour is not yet properly 
organisetl. To safeguard the interests of forest labour and the tribal 
people from exploitation by private contractors, as far as possible it is 
proposed to organise them into forest labour cooperative societies and 
give these societies suitable concessions in the matter of working of coupes 
and exploitation of other produce by way of encouragement. State plans 
provide for schemes for housing, medical aid, water supply and primary 
edtiration for forest labourers. 

20. Public cooperntion.-PuhWe cooperation has a vital role in forest 
development. The contribution of the local community in village and 
extension forestry has been referred to earlier. Whether trees are plant¬ 
ed by the people or by Government agencies, their care and protection 
can only be secured if the people as a whole are conscious of the value 
of trees and endeavour earnestly to preserve them. Village fuel planta¬ 
tions are important community assets and village communities should be 
hel|)ed to build them up for them.selves and, progre.ssively, greater res¬ 
ponsibility for managing forests should be placed on Pandiayat Samitis 
and Panchayats. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

21. One of the principal reasons for low productivity in agricul¬ 
ture in certain parts of the country is the progressive deterioration of soil 
due to erosion. In irrigated areas soil deterioration has occurred on 
account of water logging and consequent salinity and alkalinity. It has 
been estimated that about 200 million acres of land, that is, almost a 
fourth of the country’s land surface is suffering from soil erosion. It will 
not be possible to maintain yields of crops on dry lands, much less to 
increase them, if the soil is allowed to deteriorate. Effective steps, there¬ 
fore, need to be taken to plan and undertake soil and moisture conser¬ 
vation measures on a large scale. 

Review of Progress 

22. The urgency of a nation-wide policy for dealing with various 
problems relating to soil conservation was emphasised in the First Five 
Year Plan. In 195.?, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture set up the 
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Cenlral Soil Conservation Board to initiate, organise and coordinate 
research in soil and water conservaiion, to train personnel and to assist 
States in carrying out soil conservation programmes. A sum of about 
Rs. r6 crores was .spent in the Firsi Five Year Plan on implementing soil 
conservation jirogrammes. A large part of this was utilised for contour 
bunding and terracing of about 700,000 acres of agricultural lands, 
mostly in Maharashtra and Madras States. Eight legional researcli-cum- 
demonstration centres were established for the study of problems of soil 
and water conservation. In addition, the Desert Afforestation and Re¬ 
search Station was .set up at Jodhpur for undertaking the study of the 
desert problems. 

25. In the Second Plan about Rs. 18 crores were spent on carrying out 
soil conservation works. Contour bunding and terracing made good 
progress, especially hi the erstivhile Bombay State, and an area of 2 
million acres was benefited. An integrated all-India Soil Conservation 
and Land Use Survey was also initiated. Aabont 12 million acres have 
been surs'eyed, of which about 2 million acres arc in the catchment areas 
ol river valley projects. 

24. Training centres sttirted during the First Plan for training officers 
at Dehra Dun and for assistants at Kotah, Bellary, Ootacamiuul and 
Hazaribagh were continued during the Second Plan. About 170 officers 
and 900 assistants have been trained. In addition, arrangements were 
made for training community development personnel and for providing 
refresher courses. 

25. With a view to popularising dry fanning techniejues, 40 demon¬ 
stration projects, each coveting about 1000 acres and undertaken on a 
catchment basis were sanctioned in the latter part of the Second Plan. 
Work has already begun on some of these projects and these will be 
extended and completed during the Third Plan. 

20. Researcli work carrietl out at various lesearch centres has yielded 
useful results. Methods for the reclamation of shallow ravines for agri¬ 
cultural purposes were worketl out for Gujarat ravines. Techniques deve- 
lo]ied for the economic utilisation of deep and narrow ravines for horti- 
cultur.Tl crops, forest plantations and pasture improvement have brought 
promising results. Experiments conducted in deep black soils have shown 
that (oiitour cultivation intacases the yield by 60 to 70 lbs. per acre in 
the case of jowar grain and about twice that much amount in the case 
of fodder. At Jodhitur, techniques were developed for stabilising moving 
sand dunes and shifting sands, and about 1800 acres of sand dunes were 
stabilised. Studies on pasture development have indicated that closure 
and rotational grazing helped to increase materially the yield of 
grasses. 
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27. The Desert Afforestation and Research Station at JiJdhpur 
was reorganised as a Central Arid Zone Research Institute in collaboration 
with UNESCO. The scope of its studies now extends to arid and semi- 
arid regions throughout the country. Experiments carried out at Jodhpur 
have emphasised the importance of pasture development and manage¬ 
ment for stabilisation of shifting sands. A scheme for pasture development 
was started in Rajasthan. The scheme envisages setting up of 55 pad- 
docks of about 200 acres each on pasture improvement and management 
for demonstration and research purposes. About 50 paddocks in 18 ex¬ 
tension blocks have been developed so far. 

Programmes for the Third Plan 

28. With experience gained during the Second Plan and larger num¬ 
bers of persons trained in soil conservation, development work during the 
Third Plan is proposed to be stepped up considerably. An outlay of 
about Rs. 72 crores has been provided for the execution of various soil 
conservation programmes. 

29. Contour bunding and dry farming techniques.—However much 
irrigation may spread in India, there will still be left an area of 140 to 
150 million acres in which increased yields have to be obtained, mainly 
tlirough (ontour bunding, soil conservation and dry farming techniques. 
Thus, for balanced development of the agricultural resources, it is essen¬ 
tial that large-scale soil conservation and dry farming programmes are 
taken up on the basis of mass participation by the rural communities 
conceined. In the Third Plan, about 11 million acres will be covered by 
contour bunding and about 22 million acres will be benefited under dry 
farming techniques. In addition to contour bunding, the programmes 
which need .special attention are rain water conservation, weed control, 
strip cropping and judicious use of organic manures including green 
manures. 

so. River valley projects.—ASorestation of catchment areas of rivers 
and allied measures of land-use are essential for (i) prolonging the life 
of storage reservoirs of river valley projects, (ii) effective functioning 
of the minor irrigation tanks, (iii) moderating fioods, (iv) avoidance of 
erosion of land, (v) improving fertility of soil, and (vi) augmenting the 
supply of timber and fuel. As explained in an earlier chapter, soil con¬ 
servation measures in the catchment areas of Bhakra-Nangal, Domodar 
Valley Corporation, Hirakud and some other major river valley projects 
are specially urgent. Out of a total catchment area of about 37 million 
acres under these river valley projects, nearly 15 million acres need to be 
treated eventually with soil conservation measures. During the Second 
Plan, about 140,000 acres were covered under these measures. An allo¬ 
cation of Rs. 11 crores has been made in the Third Plan for extending 
this programme to another million acres. Emphasis has also been laid on 

23 P.C.-24. 
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increasing the tempo of the programme of fringe plantations on rivet 
and canal banks as a measure to check bank erosion. 

31. Reclamation of alkaline and usar lands.—An important cause 
of deterioration of irrigated lands is the rise in sub-soil water level and 
the development of saline (usar) and alkaline soils. Out of about 
12 million acres of such lands, a third of the area is damaged by water¬ 
logging and soil salinity, another third is affected by salinity and alkali¬ 
nity with low sub-soil water table, and the balance of the area is threatened 
by the water table rising to less than ten feet from the surface. Expan¬ 
sion of irrigation increases tlie risk of damage to soil. Provision for 
drainage in areas affected by water-logging is therefore essential. A target 
of about 200,000 acres has been proposed during the Third Plan for 
reclaiming waterlogged, saline and alkaline lands, mainly in Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Delhi. As a 
result of experiments conducted at the Banthra Farm near Lucknow 
and at other centres encouraging results have been obtained, and further 
studies are being undertaken. 

32. Problem of ravine lands.—harge areas of lands along rivers such as 
the Yamuna, the Chambal and the Mahi and their tributaries have been 
badly eroded and transformed into ravines. The march of ravines is 
progressing unabated, resulting in loss of productive lands. About 
3 5 million acres in Uttar Pradesh and about 800,000 acres each in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat are badly affected by ravine 
erosion. Work at research centres has emphasised the importance for the 
reclamation of the ravine lands by the adoption of controlled grazing, 
afforestation, terracing and other soil conservation measures in the catch¬ 
ment areas. Surveys to determine the severity of the problem in various 
areas and the action to be taken are, however, an essential preliminary. 
It is proposed to undertake the survey and preparation of topographical 
maps of ravine areas with a view to tlie formulation and execution of 
reclamation projects. A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs has been made for this 
purpose and for the survey and pilot work in connection with the recla¬ 
mation of certain desert lands. During the Second plan, a small beginning 
was made for the reclamation of ravines, and pilot projects were set up 
in Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. Programmes for the Third Plan at 
present provide for the reclamation of about 40,000 acres of ravine lands. 

33. Desert arcoj.—Overfelling of trees, excessive grazing and improper 
land use have accentuated the formation of desert. The desert in India 
extends from the Rann of Kutch to large stretches of arid tracts to the 
north in Gujarat and Rajasthan. Due to the pressure of population, both 
human and livestock, vegetation is disappearing in the neighbouring 
areas, creating conditions conducive to further desert formation and 
destruction of fertile agricultural lands in the States of Punjab, Madhya 
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Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Since the major occupation of the bulk dE 
the population in these areas is rearing of cattle and breeding of sheep 
and goats, the wind erosion problem is linked with the problem of the 
pastoral areas. The Central Arid Zone Research Institute has taken up 
research in these and other related problems. A pilot project is also 
proposed to be undertaken for examining the methods and economics of 
reclaiming desert lands in a portion of the Rann of Kutch. It is proposed 
to bring about 100,000 acres of desert areas under suitable soil conserva* 
lion measures including afforestation and pasture development in 
different States. i 

t > 

34. Hilly areas and other vtastelands.—From the point of view of soil 
erosion, hilly areas, denuded forests anti wastelands pose a serious 
problem. Soil erosion taking place in these areas has adverse effects on 
agriculture in the hills and in tlie plains. Overgrazing, shifting cultiva¬ 
tion and indiscriminate felling of trees have led to this situation. To 
control soil erosion and to restore productivity for normal utilisation, 
afforestation and pasture development will be extended to about 700,000 
acres covering hilly areas, denudctl forests and wastelands. 

35. Survey, research, demonstration and training.—The Central Soil 
Conservation Board has worked out an integrated programme of survey, 
research, demonstration and training. During the Third Plan it is 
proposed to survey an area of over 15 million acres, most of which lies 
in the catchment areas of river valley projects. The regional research- 
cum-demonstration centres set up by the Board for the study of regional 
soil erosion problems will be strengthened. These centres have been 
located at Dehra Dun (Himalayan region), Chandigarh (Siwalik region), 
Kotah (ravines in Rajasthan), Va.sad (ravine lands of Gujarat), 
Agra (Yamuna ravines), Bellary (black soil), Ootacamund (hilly areas), 
(^ihatra (water-shed of Kosi) and Jodhpur (desert). Two more centres, 
in Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, for studying the problems of red 
soil areas are proposed to be set up. The Central Arid Zone Research 
Institute will undertake research on fundamental and applied problems 
of the arid zones. To stabilise the drifting sands of the desert, a pasture 
development scheme is also in progress. Provision has also been made 
for improvement of shifting cultivation. There tvill be one main centre 
in Assam, with two sub-centres and a centre each in Manipur, NEFA 
and Tripura. Research studies on shifting cultivation will aim at deve¬ 
loping suitable techniques of stabilised farming for conservation of soil 
and water and maintenance of soil productivity. Socio-economic aspects 
of shifting cultivation in the region will also be studied. 

36. Facilities for imparting training to officers exist at Dehra Dun and 
those for assistanu at the four training centres, namely, Ootacamund, 
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Bellary, Kotah and Hazaribagh. The training of sub-assistants is 
arranged by States. In addition to regular training courses for officers 
and assistants, the Central Government have also provided! facilities at 
Dehra Dun for conducting special three months’ refresher course for 
gazetted officers and 2 to 4 weeks’ short intensive training course for 
extension and block development officers. The additional requirements 
of technical personnel during the Third Plan are estimated at about 350 
officers, 1700 assistants and 9000 sub-assistants. The existing facilities for 
training are being expanded accordingly. 

37. Administrative organisation.—Soi\ conservation work has assumed 
great importance, both in river valleys where costjy projects have to be 
executed and in dry areas where contour bunding and other soil conserva¬ 
tion measures are proposed to be undertaken on a large scale. Each State 
requires a strong soil conservation organisation, for initiating, planning 
and executing soil conservation programmes. Whether it takes the form 
of a Department or of a Wing in an existing Department, it is essential 
that a full-time officer at an appropriate level should be responsible for its 
work and direction. The organisation should include in it personnel with 
requisite qualifications and training in the fields of agriculture, engineer¬ 
ing and forestry. There is also need at the State headquarters of a co¬ 
ordination committee which includes the heads of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests and Soil Conservation as its members. 
Such a committee can assist in obtaining policy decisions expeditiously 
and in providing expert guidance and coordination in activities relating 
to soil conservation. 

38. People’s participation.—In the execution of soil conservation prog¬ 
rammes, such as contour bunding and dry farming, the aim should be 
to secure on as large a scale as possible the participation of the people 
by encouraging owners and users of land in taking up these measures on 
a voluntary basis. Erosion consciousness should be aroused among culti¬ 
vators so that they are willing to take up soil conservation work on their 
own initiative. For this, intensive educational programmes will have to 
be undertaken with the help of village institutions and other voluntary 
organisations to develop proper know-how among the farmers. As ex¬ 
perience in several areas, notably in Maharashtra shows, mobilisation 
of local leadership for securing adequate and timely public participation 
will go a long way in speeding up soil and water conservation programmes. 
Panchayati Raj institutions should be able to play aii increasing role in 
putting across the programme to the people on a mass scale. 

39. Legislation .—¥01 effective execution of contour bunding, soil con¬ 
servation and other land improvement measures, the introduction of 
suitable legislation, empowering State Governments to firame soil con¬ 
servation schemes for the basin of a river or a stream or for groups of 
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villages has been recommended. The cost of works to be undertaken on 
Government lands will be borne by the State. Works to be undertaken 
in individual holdings should be executed by the beneficiaries themselves 
under suitable technical supervision. If a work is not undertaken by the 
beneficiaries concerned, it may be carried out by the Government or on 
its behalf by the Panchayat Samiti or the Panchayat, and the cost 
recovered from them. Legislation broadly on these lines has been enactedT 
in nine States, and five more States propose to undertake similar legislar 
tion in the near future. 



CHAPTER XX/// 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
' Review of Progress 

To bring about improvements in the economic conditions of agricul¬ 
tural labourers and to remove the social disabilities from which they have 
suffered in the past are among the major tasks of planned development. 
The two principal problems are the place of agricultural labour in the 
future rural economy and provision of work. In the past the village 
economy was rooted in a scheme of stratification largely based on caste 
and occupation. As a result of various measures of social reform and the 
efforts made since Independence, the social handicaps associated with 
agricultural labourers, and with backward classes generally, have greatly 
diminished. At the same time, the economic problems of these sections of 
the population, especially the need for larger opportunities for work, 
have been thrown into sharper relief. It is one of the primary objects of 
the Five Year Plans to ensure fuller opportunities for work and a better 
living to all sections of the rural community and, in particular, to assist 
agricultural labourers and the backward classes to come up to the level 
of the rest. Their problems undoubtedly constitute a challenge, and the 
obligation rests upon the community as a whole to find satisfactory solu¬ 
tions for them. 

2. The size of the problem of agricultural labour varies from region to 
region, depending on such factors as pressure of population, availability 
of land for cultivation, differences in the extent of irrigation and double 
aopping, fertility of land, cropping patterns and opportunities available 
for seasonal migration and for employment outside agriculture. However, 
the broad features can be discerned from the results of the two all-India 
Agricultural Labour Enquiries undertaken in 1950-51 and 1956-57 and 
the surveys of the Programme Evaluation Organisation. The concepts in 
the two Agricultural Labour Enquiries were different to some extent and 
the data are not wholly comparable. Generalisations for the country as a 
whole have also several limitations. What both Enquiries bring out is the 
enormous size of the problem, the widespread under-employment that 
exists, and the fact that increase in population has borne harshly on this 
section of the population. These general conclusions are also reflected 
in the results of bench mark surveys undertaken by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation. 
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3. The problem of agricultural labourers is part of the wider problem 
of unemployment and under-employment in rural areas. Even though, 
with the development of agriculture and irrigation, there has been in¬ 
crease in production and in the total volume of work, this is shared 
among much larger numbers. Those sections of the rural population 
who are landless and are not actual cultivators have benefited much less 
than others; in some areas their conditions may have actually worsened. 
The basic problems of the rural economy are low income, low producti¬ 
vity and lack of continuous employment. To the extent these problems 
are solved through the more intensive programmes of development to be 
implemented in the Third Plan, the economic conditions and prospects 
of agricultural labourers should also improve. It has, however, been 
always realised that the various programmes for the development of the 
rural economy, which are undertaken in the interest of the rural popu¬ 
lation as a whole must be supplemented in several directions, by special 
measures for assisting agricultural labourers in improving their living 
conditions and obtaining a fair share of the wider opportunities which 
are now being developed in the villages through the community develop¬ 
ment and other programmes. 

4. The First Five Year Plan included proposals for the settlement of 
agricultural labour and protection against ejectment from homesteads. 
Not much progress was made in schemes for land resettlement. The 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was applied to employment in agriculture. 
Experience shows that levels of agricultural wages are bound up to a 
considerable extent with increases in levels of agricultural productivity 
and the greater use of money as the medium of exchange. Accordingly, 
it was decided that in enforcing minimum wages, the first attention should 
be given to low wage pockets in different States, and these should be 
identified. 

5. In the Second Five Year Plan, in addition to programmes of deve¬ 
lopment in agriculture and irrigation and the expansion of the commu¬ 
nity development programme, Rs. 200 crores were provided for the deve¬ 
lopment of village and small industries. In rural programmes high 
priority was suggested for scliemes intended to benefit the weaker sections 
of the population like agricultural labourers and artisans and others. The 
Plan also envisaged a number of special schemes for the benefit of agricul¬ 
tural labourers, including schemes for resettlement, grant of house-sites, 
formation of labour cooperatives, etc. In September 1957, the National 
Development Council proposed that from lands obtained through the 
application of agricultural ceilings and those donated in Bhoodan and 
Gramdan, a programme for resettling 300,000 families of landless workers 
should be undertaken. Legislation regarding ceilings was still in its early 
stages, and the scheme could not be implemented in the form proposed, 
ffowever, individual States continued with the resettlement schemes 
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which they had formulated, and a number of these were assisted by the 
Central Government. In soide States, notably Punjab, Bombay, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar, labour cooperatives were promoted. 

6. About 10,000 families were settled in Bihar on Bhoodan lands 
under two schemes for which the Central Government provided 
assistance. Assistance was also provided for developing a number of 
Gramdan villages in Orissa. Of die total area of 4.4 million acres donated 
as Bhoodan, about 900,000 acres have been distributed so far. Difficulties 
regarding the title to the lands donated and other procedural and organi¬ 
sational matters account for the slow progress. 

7. During the Second Plan, a number of State Governihents took steps 
to provide house-sites free or on a subsidised basis to landless agricultural 
labourers and protected them from forced ejectment. In Andhra Pradesh, 
house-sites are granted to bona fide applicants, preference being given 
to those who own no sites. In Madhya Pradesh, land for house-sites is 
set aside generally in the village abadi and, if there is some Government 
land, it is allotted free of any premium and assessment. In Madras, Gov¬ 
ernment wastelands in the villages are assigned to persons without 
houses. Where Government lands are not available for assignment as- 
house-sites to ‘Harijans’ and others, the sites on which they are actually 
living or some other suitable sites are acquired and assigned free of cost 
to those who do not own a house or a house-site. The Government of 
Maharashtra have directed that ordinarily the provision of house-sites 
should take precedence over other uses of land situated close to the vil¬ 
lage. It is further provided that house-sites required by agricultural 
families should be granted by the Collector to agriculturists upto two 
gunthas in area and up to the value of Rs. 200. In Mysore, if no Gov¬ 
ernment land is available for the grant of house-sites, private land is 
acquired on payment of compensation and allotted to the agriculturists 
for house-sites. In the Punjab, schemes have been formulated under 
which subsidies are given to landless persons for purchase of land and for 
securing suitable house-sites. 

Programmes in the Third Plan 

8. It is apparent from the experience of the 6rst two Plans that while 
special schemes in the interest of agricultural labourers are useful, they 
can touch only the fringe of the problem. Ultimately, it is by achieving^ 
rapid and intensive development in the rural areas as part of the pro¬ 
cess of economic development for the country as a whole that the landless 
sections of the population can be substantially benefited. The Third 
Plan provides for large investments in the development of the rural 
economy. The total outlays in the public sector on agriculture, com¬ 
munity development and irrigation will amount to over Rs. 1700 crores. 
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Agricultural production is expected to increase by about SO per cent. 
About 20 million acres of land will be benefited by irrigation and 11 
million acres of agricultural land will come under soil conservation. 

9. In the village and small industries programme, there is a total pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 92 crores for khadi, ambar khadi and village industries and' 
Small scale industries and industrial estates will be extended to rural- 
areas. All towns and villages with population exceeding 5000 and nearly 
50 per cent of villages with a population range of 2000 to 5000 are- 
expected to be electrified. If effective use is made of these facilities' 
considerable additional employment will be created. The village and small! 
industry programme as a whole is estimated to provide part-time employ^ 
ment or fuller employment for 8 million persons and whole-time employ¬ 
ment for about 900,000 persons. Given full implementation of the Plan,, 
these figures are by no means the limit of what can be achieved. 

10. Through the extension of educational facilities to the entire age- 
group 6—li years and the development of other social services, some of 
the handicaps of the weaker sections will diminish. A village water 
supply programme at a total cost of Rs. 35 crores is being taken up with 
the object of providing good drinking water in all villages by the end of 
the Third Plan. The Plan includes programmes estimated to cost Rs. 
114 crores for the welfare , of backward classes. A considerable part of 
this amount will benefit agricultural workers. In the co mmu nity deve¬ 
lopment programme, the emphasis must always be on undertaking deve¬ 
lopment which will benefit the weaker sections. Under the village 
housing project scheme, Rs. 5 crores have been allotted for the acquisi¬ 
tion of land in villages for allotment as house-sites to agricultural' 
labourers. Thus, to a very large extent it is through the effective im'- 
plementation of these various programmes and ensuring that their bene¬ 
fits reach the agricultural labourers and the backward sections generally 
that the conditions will improve. In a word, the Plan iuelf, imple¬ 
mented efficiently and with close attention to its basic social and eco¬ 
nomic aims, is die largest part of the answer to the problem of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and the weaker sections of the rural community. 

11. The plans of States provide for about Rs. 4 crores for resettle¬ 
ment schemes. It may be expected that when surplus lands become- 
available as a result of the imposition of ceilings, such additional- 
resources as are required for their settlement by landless persons and' 
others will be made available by the States through the annual plans. 
In addition, at the Centre a sum of Rs. 8 crores has been allocated for 
resetdement schemes for landless labourers. A cominittee set up by the- 
Government of India has recently surveyed lands classified as “other 
unculdvated lands excluding fallow lands” and “fallow lands othfflrr 
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than curi-ent fallows”, and has identified nearly a million acres of land 
in blocks of.over 250 acres. When blocks of less than 250 acres are 
surveyed by district authorities, further areas should become available. 
These, together with the land to be reclaimed under agricultural pro¬ 
grammes are expected to amount to about 4 million acres. The 
Central Advisory Committee on Agricultural Labour recently set up by 
the Planning Commission visualises that efforts will be made to settle 
about 700,000 families of landless labourers in the course of the Third 
Plan over an area of 5 million acres. This goal should be kept in view 
and lands suitable for resettlement identified to make such a programme 
feasible. In this connection, it will be necessary to extend surveys of 
lands fit for settlement to the block and village level. Wherever there 
is opportunity for settlement, this should be utilised, even though only 
a small number of families may be benefited in each case.' Where land 
is allotted, steps should be taken to provide credit and other assistance, 
so that the persons settled are able to rehabilitate themselves effectively. 

12. In some ways the most significant development proposed in the 
Third Plan, whose benefits will go largely to agricultural labour, is the 
programme for undertaking works projects in rural areas which has 
been described earlier in the Chapter on “Employment and Manpower”. 
Under this programme, it is hoped to provide additional wage—employ¬ 
ment in rural areas for about 100 days in the year, specially during the 
slack agricultural seasons, for about 2.5 million persons by the last year 
of the Plan. The programme will specially concentrate on schemes for 
agricultural development like irrigation, flood control, land reclama¬ 
tion, afforestation and soil conservation, road development projects, 
provision of rural amenities and village housing projects. In the rural 
works programme, labour cooperatives and other construction organisa¬ 
tions will have a large role. They will be expected to carry stocks of 
tools, obtain contracts, organise the necessary cadres and work closely 
with panchayat samitis and panchayats. A permanent solution to the 
problem of under-employment can be achieved only when scientific 
agriculture comes to be universally adopted and the rural economic 
structure is greatly strengthened and diversified. Efforts in these direc¬ 
tions will also be intensified during the Third Plan. Meanwhile, the 
large-scale programme of rural works will provide considerable relief 
and will help to accelerate the pace of development in rural areas. 

13. In a real sense, the problems of agricultural labour are to be 
traced to the long period of stagnation in the rural economy and the 
persistence of a rigid social structure largely based on caste. These basic 
deficiencies are being gradually removed, and the processes of social and 
technological change have to be hastened. Successive Five Year Plans 
seek to harness the natural resources of the country, increase production 
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and employment, and provide greater amenities to rural areas* Reoigja- 
nisation of the rural economy along cooperative lines and emphasis on 
the role and obligations of the community are intended not merely to 
raise agricultural productivity and diversify the rural economic structure 
but, equally, to bring about as rapidly as may be possible an integrated 
society in which there will be equal opportunity for every member of die 
community irrespective of caste or status. In other words, in the struc¬ 
ture of the rural economy which the Five Year Plans attempt to build up, 
agricultural labourers will participate fully and on equal terms with 
others, and will achieve effective economic and social equality with the 
rest of the rural population. A close watch on the progress actually 
achieved in these directions should be maintained through special 
studies and evaluation and review by the Central Advisory Committee 
on Agricultural Labour and similar bodies proposed to be set up in the 
States. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 

Irkigation and power have been among the most significant fields of 
development since the beginning of the First Plan. Expansion of irriga¬ 
tion, from latge as well as small projects, is an essential condition for 
diversifying agriculture and increasing aop yields. The development of 
power is a pre-requisite for carrying out lai^e industrial programmes. 
River valley projects like Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud, Chambal, Tunga- 
bhadra, Nagarjunasagar and the D.V.C., which provide both irrigation 
and power, have, along with other programmes of development, a leading 
role in establishing higher levels of well-being in the regions served by 
them. Thus, large-scale development of irrigation and power, helps to 
re-build the agricultural economy and to pave the way for the rapid 
industrialisation of the country. 


IRRIGATION 

2. The available river water resources of the country were computed 
in 1950 at about 1356 million acre feet, of whicli it is estimated that 
because of physiographical conditions, only about 450 million acre feet 
can be used for irrigation. Up to 1951, about 76 million acre feet, i.e. 
about 17 per cent of the usable flow or 5-6 per cent of the total annual 
flow, had been utilised. By the end of the Second Plan, it is estimated 
that about 120 million acre feet representing about 27 per cent of the 
usable flow or 8*9 per cent of the total annual flow will be utilised. An 
additional 40 million acre feet are likely to be used in the Third Plan, 
bringing the proportion to about 36 per cent of the usable flow. 

3. Substantial supplies are available from ground water sources. No 
inventory of these resources has been prepared so far, but a Ground Water 
Exploration Project was started in 1953 to carry out exploratory drillings 
in areas which held out promise of ground water availability, namely, 
inland river basins, coastal fringes, etc. Generally speaking, the Indo- 
Gangetic basin, the Sabarmati basin and coastal areas in Madras and 
Andhra Pradesh offer favourable scope for ground water development. 
Ground water can be utilised for irrigating areas which cannot be 
economically irrigated by canals, or which are susceptible to water¬ 
logging. 
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4. Land utilisation at the end of the First Plan was as follows: 
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■gross area. 

■oulturable area .... 






million acres 
80S 
476 

net area sown .... 







318 

area sown more than once 







45 

total cropped area 
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net area irrigated^ : 
government canals . 






I9'8 


private canals .... 





. 

3-4 


tanks ..... 





. 

10*9 


tubewells and other wells . 





. 

i6-7 


other sources. 





• 

5-4 


' total 

area irrigated more than once 






56-2 say 

56 

7 

gross area irrigated^^ 





. 

. 

63 


6. At the beginning of the First Plan, the area irrigated from all sources 
was 51-5 million acres, of which 22 million acres were irrigated from large 
and medium projects. It has been estimated tliat by the end of the Fifth 
Plan (1975-76), it might be possible to bring about 85 million acres (gross) 
under irrigation from large and medium projects including multi-purpose 
projects. In formulating proposals for the Third Plan, this long-range 
goal has been kept in view. The overall ultimate irrigation potentialities 
from majorC^ and medium irrigation projects are expected to be about 
100 million acres (gross) and from minor irrigation including small tanks, 
tubewells, open wells, etc., about 75 million acres (gross). Major and 
medium schemes benefit large and extensive areas, give more assured pro¬ 
tection in yeans of scarcity and also can often be designed to serve a 
multiplicity of purposes. Minor schemes require comparatively small 
outlays, yield quick results and can be executed speedily with local 
resources. But the protection afforded by them is liable to be substantial¬ 
ly cut short in drought years when protection is needed most. In parti¬ 
cular, tanks fail to store water when there is failure of rainfall in the 
locality. Balanced development of major and medium irrigation schemes 
and minor irrigation schemes is essential as they form part of a composite 
irrigation programme. Each area has to be served by the kind of schemes 
for which it is best suited, and which will give the best results at minimiun 
cost. 


•Net irrigated area is the area irrigated in a year counting the area which receives 
irrigation for more than one crop, once only. 

••Gross irrigated area represents the total of cropped areas irrigated in a year, i.e. 
■net irrigated area added to the area under subsequent crops irrigated during the year. 

@ Irrigation projects costing more than Rs. 5 crores each are dassed as major schemes 
and those costing between Rs. 5 crores and Rs. 10 lakhs as medium schemes. Schemes 
costing Rs. 10 lakhs or less are classed as minor schemes, provided they do not 
:form part of any existing nujor or medium scheme. 
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6. Development of irrigation.—The progress of irrigation up to the 
end of the First and Second Plans and the targets for the Third Plan are 
shown in the Table below; 

Table 1: Area irrigated 

(net area i n million acres) 




1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

major and medium irrigation . 

• 

22*0 

24*9 

31*0 

42-5 

minor irrigation 

• 

2 -5 

31*3 

39-0 

47-5 

total • • « • • 

• 

51*5 

56*2 

70-0 

90-0 


First and Second Plan Schemes 


7. The aggregate estimated cost of major and medium irrigation 
schemes included in the First and Second Plans is of the order of Rs. 1,400 
crores, and on full development, they are expected to irrigate about 38 
million acres. By the end of the First Plan, an outlay of Rs. 380 
crores had been incurred on these schemes. The outlay on them in the 
Second Plan is estimated at Rs. 370 crores. In the Third Plan, these 
schemes will require a total outlay of about Rs. 436 crores, leaving a 
balance of about Rs. 214 crores for the Fourth Plan. Some of the projects, 
such as the Rajasthan Canal, Gandak, Ukai, Narmada, Nagarjunasagar, 
etc., will continue beyond the Third Plan. 

8. Irrigation benefits accruing from the First and Second Plan schemes, 
at the end of the First Plan, and during the Second Plan are given in the 
Table below: 


Table 2: Benefits from irrigation schemes 

end of the poTential* at gross area irrigated net area irrigated 

year channel outlets 

(in million acres) (in million acres) as percentage of (in million acres)' 

potential at 
outlet 


1955-56 

6-5 

3-1 

48 

2*9 

1956-57 • 

7-4 

4*2 

58 

3-4 

1957-58 . 

• 8-2 

5-8 

71 

4.9 

1958-59 . 

9-7 

6-5 

67 

5-9 

1959-60 . 

• II -5 

8*3 

72 

7-4 

1960-61 

(estimated) 

• 13 - 

10*0 

76 

9-0 


The distribution, by States, of the ultimate benefits from major and' 
medium irrigation schemes of the First and Second Plans, the potential 
expected to be created by the end of Second Plan and the corresponding^^ 
utilisation is shown in Annexure I. 


*Iiiigation potential is th: area which can be irrigated with the water made available.- 
at channel outlets. 
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9. In the Second Plan, it was proposed to bring under irrigation an 
additional area of 12 million acres from major and medium projects. 
When the Plan was reviewed in 1958, this was reduced to 10-4 million 
acres. The additional utilisation, as now estimated by States, is expected; 
to be 6-9 million acres (gross) . As against the outlay originally envisaged 
for the Second Plan, the actual outlay is about Rs. 370 crores. In several 
States, the programmes lagged behind on account of inadequacy of techni¬ 
cal personnel. In some cases, progress was retarded owing to short 
supplies of essential materials, such as steel, cement, coal, etc. Also, in 
the past, under pressure of local or regional demands, some projects have 
been commenced despite incomplete investigations and inadequate sur¬ 
veys, and this has resulted in these projects lingering on with consequent 
delay in accrual of benefits from them. Increases in wages and costs of 
materials have also led to a reduction in the physical achievement antici¬ 
pated from the outlay. There has been an improvement in the pace of 
utilisation in the Second Plan as will be seen from Table 2. Larger 
results, however, could have been achieved if greater attention had been 
given to the timely excavation of field channels* and demonstration to 
the cultivators, in advance, of improved techniques of agriculture and 
the most suitable cropping pattern to be adopted on irrigation facilities 
becoming available. In the course of the preparation of the Third Plan, 
considerable emphasis has been placed on the strengthening of technical 
ergauisations and on taking such other steps as would ensure that progress 
during the Plan period is not hampered. 

Programme for the Third Plan 

10. It is essential to secure maximum benefits in the shortest time 
from the large investments that are being made on irrigation projects. 
It is also important to ensure that the benefits which accrue from these 
projects are not diminished through deterioration of land due to water¬ 
logging and inadequate drainage or other causes. Emphasis has, therefore, 
been given in the Third Plan to the following categories of schemes: 

(1) completion of continuing schemjs of the Second Plan right up 

ro the cultivators’ fields, i.e., including field channels; 

(2) drainage and anti-waterlogging schemes; and 

(3) medium irrigation projects. 

11. The total irrigation potential remaining to be utilised at the end 
of the Second Plan is 3-2 million acres. During the Third Plan, addi¬ 
tional irrigation potential of about 13‘8 million acres is expected to be 
created from continuing schemes and 2-4 million acres from new schemes 
of the Third Plan. The total utilisation in the Third Plan period is 

•The term “field channel” refers to a channel which conveys or distributes water 
from an outlet or vopening in a water course for irrigation of fields. 
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•expected to be 12*8 million acres (gross). The State-wise distribution of 
irrigation potential and utilisation is shown in Annexure I. In making 
this assessment, the States have generally assumed full utilisation within 
a period of five years in the case of major projects, and within two to 
three years in the case of medium projects, from the time water becomes 
available at outlets of channels. It should be possible in several projects, 
through closer coordination of efforts in connected fields to do better. 

12. The cost of the irrigation and flood control programme during the 
Third Plan is Rs. 661 crores. This includes Rs. 436 crores for irrigation 
projects carried over from the Second Plan, Rs. 164 crores for new pro¬ 
jects and Rs. 61 crores for flood control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and 
.anti-sea-erosion schemes. The State-wise distribution is given in 
Annexures II and III. The new projects to be commenced during the 
Third Plan include: 

(1) about 95 new medium irrigation schemes which will be of value 

both for agricultural and for regional development; 

(2) storage schemes on the Beas in the Punjab undertaken as a 

result of the conclusion of The Indus Water Treaty 1960; 
and 

(3) schemes representing the irrigation component of multi-purpose 
projects taken up primarily for power development, and 
those necessitated by irrigation programmes undertaken in 
neighbouring States, for instance, work on the Gandak Pro¬ 
ject in Uttar Pradesh. 

13. The position in regard to phasing of expenditure on First, Second 
and Third Plan irrigation schemes is set out in the following Table: 

Table 3: Phasing of expenditure 

(Rs. crores) 


• 

total 

cost 

outlay 

before 

First 

Plan 

outlay 

in 

First 

Plan 

outlay 

in 

Second 

Plan 

outlay 

for 

Third 

Plan 

outlay 
required 
in Fourth 
Plan 

First Plan 
schemes . 

790 

80 

300 

270 

135 

5 

Second Plan 
schemes (new) . 

6io 



100 

301 

209 

Third Plan 

schemes (new) . 

364 

.. 


• • 

164 

200 

total 

1764 

80 

300 

370 

600 

414 


14. Flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging .and antisea-erosion 
tchemes.-Flood control, drainage and anti-waterlogging are closely 
related to irrigation, and have to be viewed together in drawing up 
comprehensive development plans. At the time of the preparation of 
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the Second Plan, sufficient data had not been collected for preparing 
detailed proposals for flood control lor inclusion in the Plans of States. 
I’hc flood control itrogramme was, in fact, taken up on an emergency 
basis, and was, ihereloic, treated as a Centrally sponsored programme. 
I he flood control programme is now well under way and considerable 
progress has been made in surveys and investigations. In the Third Plan, 
therefore, flood contiol sthemes, together with drainage, anti-waterlogging 
anti anti-sea-erosion schemes form part of the Plans of States. 

l.'j. The importantc. of providing adequate drainage in irrigated areas 
to pievcnt their deterioration by rising giound watet table and conse- 
tjticni waterlogged londitions has already been emphasised earlier. The 
cost fff drainage woiks in ii ligated areas in the case of continuing and 
new sclicmcs has to be included iu the project costs of these irrigation 
schemes. Waterlogging in ccrtaiti parts of the country, particularly in 
the Pnnjal). has betonie serious, and anli waterlogging measures such as 
drains. I'ning of inigation diannels in scletted roadies, and other steps 
to depress the giound tvalei tabic, have to be taken ujj in the TJiird Plan 
on an cxlcnsive scale. Siniilariv. anfi-sca-ero.sion measures in certain 
coastal reaches, siidi a.s Kerala have to be given due attention. An outlay 
of R.s. Tv) cro.res was pr.itidcd in the Second Plan for Ho(k1 control schemes. 
Th'- actual expendiitno is about Rs. 48 crores. In the Third Plan, flood 
contiol. drainage, anti aierlogging and anti-.sea-cro.sion schemes involving 
an oiith.v of R.-i. (>; (lorc' h.ivc been jtrovided for in the Plans of States. 

Id. The programme for Irrigation in the Third Plan, which includes 
floini (ottirol, draitiage. aiiti-watcrlogging and anti-sea-erosion, entails a 
tttia! estimated outlay of Rs. 061 crores. The distribution of this amount 
and ihc corresponding benefits undei different heads arc as follows : 


Table 1 : Programme and benefits in the Third Plan 



estimated 

additional benefits 

group 

outlay 

potential gross irriga¬ 


(Rs. crores) 

ted area 

irrigation 

continuing schemes . . 

436 

(in million acres) 

13-8 11-65 

new schemes .... 

164 

2-4 I-I5 

total . 

(00 

i6-2 i2-8o 

flood control, drainage, anti-waterlogging 
and anti-sea-erosion schemes 

61 

net area ii’yo 

about 5 million acres to be 

total irrigation and flood control 

661 

benefited and 25 miles of sea 
coast to be protected. 


The requirement of foreign exchange for irrigation piojects in the Third 
Plan has been estimated at Rs. 50 crores. The particulars of important 
irrigation projects continuing from the First and Second Plans and those 
included in the Third Plan are given in Annexnres IV and V. 

P.C.- 25 . 
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17 . Soil conservation in river valley calcAwie/iti.—Large sums oi 
money are being invested in creating storage reservoirs for irrigation and 
power generation. It is important that die life of these reservoirs is 
not unduly shortened by e.\<essive flows of silt and sediuieut from the 
catchment areas. Also, soil cover in the catchment area has to be 
conserved. These considerations make it imperative that adequate .soil 
conservation mea.suics (omprising afforestation, contour bunding, 
terracing, gully plugging, construction of check dams, regulaiion ol 
grazing, prevention of shifting cultivation, etc., should be under¬ 
taken in these catchments. Taking only the larger river valley 
projects, viz. Bhakra-Nangal, D.V.C., Hirakud, Chambal and 
Machkund, the total catchment area for these is about 37 million acres, 
of which more than 15 million acres lequire soil conservation measures. 
The programme has also to be extended to other river valleys. In the 
projects mentioned above, an area of about 1-4 lakh acres has been 
covered by soil conservation programme undertaken up to the cud ol 
the Second Plan at a cost ol about Rs. 1 ciorc. In the Tliiid Plan, an 
outlay of Rs. 11 crores has been provided undei “Agriculture” for soil 
conservation works in river valley areas and about a million acres ol 
catcliment area are expected to be coveted. The programme of lOil 
conservation is necessarily of a long-term character to be comjiletcd ovet 
four or five Plan periods. Administrative responsibility for this |>ro- 
gramme at the Centre rests with the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
and the Central Water and Power Commission have set up a special unit 
for examining and advising on soil conservation schemes for river vallev 
catchments received from the State Governments. The esiabli.shmem of 
River Boards, to which reference is made latei, will facilitate speedy 
implementation of the soil conservation programme. Tt will be one of 
their main functions to coordinate programmes of afforestation and 
control of soil erosion in inter-State river valleys. 

18 . Phasing of projects—It is of utmost irnpoitancc that projects 
should be correctly phased. This will lead to economy in construction 
costs and will also make it possible to secure the maximum use ol 
irrigation facilities created, even before the actual completion of each 
project. It will al.so prevent unnecessary locking mp of capital on items 
of work in advance of actual need. There are four aspects connected 
with planning for irrigation works which are interlinked and these should 
be appropriately coordinated from the rime a project is first approved. 
These are: 

(1) construction of the dam or barrage for storing or diverting 

water; 

(2) construction of the canal and distributary system ending with 

definite and convenient points of offtake for individual 
villages; 
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( 3 ) completion by beneficiaries, according to a time schedule 

coordinated with (2) above, of field channels in every 
village so as to irrigate the entire area to be served by the 
project as water becomes available in the canals; and 

( 4 ) adoption of improved agricultural practices and nesv crop 

patterns, so that the maximum agricultural output is 
secured from efficient use of irrigation facilities. 

Careful coordination in planning and execution between these difterent 
stages will ensure that phase by phase undei each jnoject effective results 
are obtained. 


Financial Returns 

19 . Irrigation works constructed in recent year.s and those under 
construction at present, are much more expensive than works built in the 
past, partly on account of higher costs of labour and materials and 
partly on account of the more difficult and, therefore, more expensive 
means of making supplies available, viz., high dams. etc. For this rea.son, 
and also on account of the increased cost of maintenance and o]>eration 
of old and new projects, adequate returns are not being secured. In 
consequence, irrigation .systems are at present working at a loss in almost 
all States. The Second Finance Commission drew attention to the 
dcti rioraiion whicii had occurred in the net receipts from irrigation 
projects. The position has even worsened in recent years. Special steps 
to bring about substantial improvements in financial returns are, 
therefore, urgently called for along the following lines: 

(1) speeding up utilisation of irrigation facilities created by 

irrigation projects; 

(2) revision of water rates and introduction of compulsory tvater 

cess; 

(3) recovery of betterment levy; and 

(4) economy in the use of irrigation supplies. 

20 . Utilisation of irrigation involves efforts by a number of depart¬ 
ments. each of rvhich has a distinct contribution to make, e.g. Irrigation, 
Revenue, Agriculture, Community Development, Ccxjperation, etc. 
Besides proper phasing of the construct'on programme of each project, 
including construction of field channels, a large number of other 
developmental activities have to be carried out simultaneously for 
speeding up utilisation. These aspects are considered further later in 
the chapter. ^ 
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21. Water rates.—Water rates should ordinardy cover working 
expenses and debt charges and, outside scaicity areas, irrigation schemes 
should not involve loss to general revenues. The existing water rates 
in most States are relatively low. While there has been considerable 
increase in the value of crops produced as a result of irrigation, and 
maintenance costs have also greatly increased, there has not been 
commensurate increase in the water rates. On the whole, therefore, these 
require upward revision. Further, in States, where water charges are 
optional, there should be a compulsory water cess leviable on the entire 
area for which irrigation facilities are provided, irrespective of whether 
water is taken by cultivators or not. Hiis itself will be a factor in 
inducing cultivators to make timely use of water, thereby promoting 
increased crop yields. 

22. Betterment levy and flood cess.—Legislation lor betterment levy 
has already been enacted in all States exceipt Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Jammu and Kashmir. Recoveries at the prescribed rates are spread 
over a period of 15 to 20 years and commence two or three years after 
irrigation waters become available. Almost everywhere, enforcement of 
the legislation has lagged behind, and the actual realisations in the 
Second Plan are expected to be only Rs. 3 5 crores against the initial 
estimate of Rs. 47 crores. As regards flood-cess, the Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala and Mysore 
have enacted the necessary legislation, while tlie question is under 
consideration in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Madras does not have any 
serious flood problems. Promotion of necessary legislation in the 
remaining States and enforcement of legislation where it has already 
been passed, are essential steps to be taken to reach the estimate of 
Rs. 39 crores from betterment levy and flood cess during the Third Plan. 

23. It is important that when an irrigation or a flood control project 
is proposed for a new area, the State authorities should place the broad 
outlines and advantages of the scheme before the agriculturists of that 
area, in particular, the structure of water rates, betterment levy, flood 
cess, etc., which have to be paid by the beneficiaries. Such education of 
public opinion is likely to result in quicker utilisation of irrigation and 
will also prepare the ground for acceptance of water rates and betterment 
levy by beneficiaries when the project materialises. 

24. Evaluation of benefits.—While the financial return of an irrigation 
project is an important consideration, it does not by itself provide an 
adequate criterion for assessing the overall benefits of the project. In 
order to get an idea of the various benefits which accrue from irrigation 
projects, the Research Programme Committee, at the instance of the 
Planning Commission, initiated evaluation studies for five major irrigation 
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■works—Gang Canal in Rajasthan, Sarda Canal in U.P., Tribeni Canal in 
Bihar, Damodar Canal in West Bengal and Cauvery-Mettur Project ■ in 
Madras. These evaluation studies suggest that while several of the 
indirect benefits of irrigation cannot be assessed in precise quantitative 
terms, among the principal benefits to be taken into account, apart from 
the financial returns to Government, are more extensive utilisation of land 
and odier resources; adoption of a better cropping pattern and a shift 
to more valuable crops; creation of conditions favourable to fresh invest¬ 
ment or an increase in productive investment in farm business; increa.se 
in farm productivity and stabilisation or enhancement of farm incomes; 
increased employment opportunities for labour; and stimulus to industry, 
especially processing industries, and to trade and transport. The studies 
also provide useful information on various aspects of irrigation develop¬ 
ment. 


Utiusation of Irrigation 

2.'». In cousequeiice of the lags which occurred in the utilisation of 
irrigation during the First and Second Plans, the Planning Commission 
has given much attention to the subject over tlic past two or three years. 

The lollowing arc the principal measures needed for .securing speedy 
benefits from irrigation projects : 

(1) It is essential that there should be synchronisation in the pro¬ 

grammes for the construction of head-works, canals, distri¬ 
butaries, water-courses and field channels so as to ensure that 
as far as possible the irrigation waters can be passed down 
to the cultivators’ fields about the same time as they become 
available at the head-works. The .synchronisation of the 
construction programmes, except for field channels, is the 
direct responsibility of the project authorities: 

(2) For speedy utilisation of these irrigation facilities, development 

blocks should be set up over the entire area to be served 
by an irrigation project as soon as possible after a project 
has been approved; 

(3) In order to eliminate delay in the excavation of water-c.our.ses 

and field channels, their alignment should be marked out by 
the project authorities on village maps, and these maps 
should be supplied to the district and block authorities for 
getting the field channels excavated by the beneficiaries in 
good time. It is necessary to ensure that at the same time 
as the canal system is ready, the excavation of field channels 
by the beneficiaries is also completed. Acting as agents of 
Government, Panchayat Samitis and Village Panchayais 
should be empowered to carry out the works and recover costs 
in case of default; 
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fl) A large number of other developmental activities have to be 
carried out simultaneously. These include soil surveys, 
setting up of e.xperiinental farms for determining and evolv¬ 
ing now cropping patterns, varieties of crops, etc. and farms 
lor demonstrating scientific irrigation practices, particularly 
the economical use of water. It is necessary that officials of 
Irrigation Departments should be well acquainted with 
agricultural practices and with the problems of cultivators. 
Arrangements should, therefore, be made to impart in-service 
training to them for a few' months. This knowledge will 
assist them in imiiroving both the prcjniration and the 
operation of irrigation schemes; 

( 5 ) Economy in the u.sc of water is a most important consideiation. 

Distribution of water from canals on aiea basis, as practised 
at present, is not conducive to economy in the use of water. 
Distribution on volumetric basis is not practicable as metered 
outlets arc expensive, and, even if installed, are liable to be 
ramperetl wit.b. The Agriculture Department has to advise 
on irrigation practices suited to tliffereni < tops and coiidi- 
tiotis of v'adtivaiion and should undertake the necessary 
iiivesti'gations in each .irea. The water in canals saved in 
this manner could be utilised for more intensive irrigation 
and for providing water to new areas. Intensive educatiMual 
work should be undertaken by/the community development 
organisation at the block and village levels; 

(6) It is also essential for the Departments concerned to tmderiake 

advance planning in their respective fields, for instance, for 
the supply of improved seeds and fertilisers and development 
of local mannrial resources, provision of larger credit and 
marketing facilities, establishment of warehouses and godowns 
and improvement of communications in the areas command¬ 
ed by irrigation projects. This will make it possible for 
cultivators to realise optimum benefits from irrigation, there¬ 
by imreasing their net income; , 

( 7 ) Concessional water rates are allowed in several States in the 

initial two or three years of a new irrigation project. This 
is a useful promotional measure and helps in speedy develop¬ 
ment of irrigation. 

26. To ensure that planning in the various fields mentioned above 
is undertaken by the Departments concerned simultaneously with the 
planning of construction operations by the Irrigation Department, Deve¬ 
lopment Committees consisting of representatives of all the DeparttnentA 
concerned are being set up by State Governments. There should be- 
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close consultation between difleieni. 'departments £10111 the earliest stage, 
and each Department's programme suuiild embody within it, in respect 
oi every impoitant inigation piojc^ . adequate provision for carrying out 
its spetilir re.si.onsiijiihics. As i^.- district level, the Collector should co¬ 
ordinate the wt'.rk cl die \:irl ' i-. f)'jvntinenis in order to ensure speedv 
utilisation of iiiigaiion l:i( ilidc> Ik^iu iiiigation s( lieines serving the 
ilistrict. 


l\Vl,MI(,ATION, RLSEARtai AM) iJc.'KtN 

;.! 7 . Kiver dies ptejee- Komif eia'aoraie inus!igatioc. For iiite- 

graied developnu to ct .(ici .1.: i land lesoinves of the rountry on a 

planned, basis, ..-i,' i,. c)!!; ’c.n'rs it: il’,- dex t'lojaticnt of watei 

• * . * 
ir.sotmi ■, ti'U'ii.i.;: ' iii.o! i.i i.i n. 11^ :1 ding i, ciuiologictd possibilities, 

nanicK. miiah’ ' acje;! silt'.. I'\d" ■!■ )git;i! di.i;:', naigaldc areas, etc. foi 
all I'lMsihle iiri'i t ..' c. iMsin shoid.l ' • aicdltdik.' in advance, so 

til,It ts im ne >•.•!' , 1 ■■■.! .e r,.. ;; and apfiropriate priority. 

M:isis-r plans l.,r lii.- long tenii d; \io[>ui,' I irrigation should he 

prepared in etn h to !>>• •'• clearl;.- the nliiiiiaie potentialities of 

x'tirioiis iriigaric! ind mn!: 1 ptir;lo.sc scheines- Aitho igh special investi¬ 
gation ! nits have .dieads- bee" scf lo) in almost ;di the ,Sr;ues. adeqntile 
[)rogr. ss in ih- o;\e.. oi, 1 an i |):ep,',ration. of projtxit, has not been 
niadh' -v''’! i.; ol rnoj.sts included in the .Second Plan. It is 

esst 'iii.ii that I d|.- i hird Pi.no liiere .shonlel be iniidi grciitcr eni])has,'s 
on , 1 ' "ngli i'c I si It icii .iclietiii s. including .soil surveys of the coin- 
in.Hided are-.i, tcid > oiitpleiio”. ol ptojeci reports it; all iittpori.'iiu respects 
Fo! litis pinpo.e, investigaii-i'n luiifs in the States shotdil be strengthened. 
St hemes, evltich intiy be ptopo-ed for i finsixlieratioii in the Fourth Plan 
l)v ihf- State Governments -.Ic'iild be thorotiglilv inve tigated well in time, 
and project repot :s preptiic ’ h'l tlicin in the cuur.sc of the Third Plan 
iLsclf. (.'ciiiiin improvements in the preparation and presentation f)f 
jjmjet t lepoits have been recently introduced. These .specify various 
rcrhtiital, (iiiaiuial and otltcr tispert.s which should be dealt with 
atlec|uatcly in p!o|ert rerioit- before decisions tire taken and construction 
is iimicrtaken. 

28 . To sup))lemeiu the eflovis of States in iireparing their master plans 
for irrigation, prclkniiitiry studies lor suitable [irojcct sites in different rivet 
basins in the niiintry arc being carried out from contour maps by the 
Central Water and Power Commission. These are made available to 
States for comment before being finalised. Field investigations and survey.s 
in respect of these st hemes would normally have to be carried out by the 
State Governments, to decide which of the scheme., should receive relative 
priority for carrying out detailcf! investigations and preparation of project 
reports. The Central Water and Pow’er Commission have completed 
preliminary studies for certain river basins, viz. Chambal, Ramganga, Sone, 
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Tambaraparni and Vaigai rivers, etc. Studies for other important river 
basins are in different stages of progress and are expected to be completed 
during the Third Plan period. 

29. jReieflrcIz.—Research in the field of irrigation and hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing is being conducted in the Central Water and Power Research Station 
at Poona and fifteen other research stations in the States. These stations 
are engaged in research in applied engineering, on problems connected 
with irrigation works, hydraulics and soils, etc., as well as fundamental 
research. With the larger programmes of development now being under¬ 
taken. the activities of these organisations have also been expanding. The 
basic research carried out under the Second Plan included such problems 
as turbulence, cavitation in hydraulic structures: design of channels, 
engineering properties of soils, air entrainment in concret®, sub-soil flow, 
sedimentation in streams and reservoirs, river protection works, instrti- 
mentation, etc. The research programmes are coordinated by the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power. In the Third Plan, the programme of 
irrigation research is being broadened to include, amongst others, the 
following new problems : 

(1) utilisation of isotopes in sub-soil investigations ; 

(2) development of techniques in pre-cast hydraulic structures; 

(3) minimising loss of head through improvement of trashracks, 

penstocks, etc.; and | 

(4) experimental methods of stress analysis in hydraulic structures: 

and 

(.5) investigation on compaction of different soils in wet ccmditions 
and standing water, with particular reference to construction 
of earthen dams. 

An outlay of Rs. 120 lakhs has been provided in the Third Plan for the 
programmes of fundamental research in irrigation. ’ 

30. Designs organisations.—Lxrgc investments are being made on 
irrigation projects and it is, therefore, essential to ensure the maximum 
po.ssi1>le economies in the cost of construction by adt^ting improved 
techniques in design and construction and by proper choice of construction 
materials. It is recommended that every State should have a strong 
designs organisation, which, by working in conjunction with die research 
organisation, can produce the most suitable and economical designs. At 
the Centre, the Central Water and Power Commission has the organisation 
to render assistance to States in preparing designs of the more complicated 
structures. 
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31 . River Boards.—River basins, especially those of the lai^r rivers, 
naturally extend beyond the boundaries of individual States. In some 
cases, the most suitable site for harnessing the water resources of a river 
involving, for instance, less submergence of land or smaller cost of cons¬ 
truction, may lie in one State, while the area receiving irrigation or power 
benefits may lie in another State. For integrated and economic develop¬ 
ment of water resources, arrangements for inter-State cooperation are, 
therefore, essential. An iinjiortant aspect which has to be considered in 
the long term planning of water resources is that, as industrialisation 
advances, the requirements of water supply for industries and for the 
growing urban populations will constitute major jmiblems in development. 
The setting up of River Boards for important river basins, as envisaged 
in the River Boards Act, 1956 , would enable a coordinated view to be 
taken of the meeds of a river ba.sin as a whole, including soil conservation 
in tlie catchment area. Steps to establish River Boards for the more 
important rivers are being taken in consultation with the States. 

32 . Public cooperation.—PiooA control, drainage, anti-w.iteiiogging and 
;inii-.sea-erosion schemes as also certain portions of irrigation works are 
especially suited for people's jxirticipation. These schemes involve mostly 
woik which does not require any great skill on the part of most of the 
worker-. Fhey are also generally located at convenient distances from 
the villages benefited by these schemes. It is important that beneficiaries 
should be persuaded to contribute towards these schemes by offering 
v-il-iotary labour and/or money in lieu thereof. These works should 
be rajricd out in close cooperation with the local organisations, especially 
the Panchayat Samitis and the Village Panchayats. To the greatest extent 
pos.sible, labour cooperatives should be utilised. Voluntary organisations 
such as the Bharat Sevak Samaj can also help, for instance, in maintaining 
siqrplies of tools, obtaining contracts from the Departments concerned, 
and arranging for the execution of works and for the welfare of the 
workers. Community development organisations have an important role 
in these matters. They should foster a climate which will arouse the 
enthusiasm of the people, enlist their participation and give them a sense 
of partnership in the projects. They sboi’ld also educate the people in 
their obligations as well as In the adoption of improved methods of ag; i- 
culture thereby enabling them to derive the maximum benefits from 
irrigation. 

. 3 , 3 . Use of manual labour and machinery.—The use of construction 
machinery on river valley projects .should be viewed against the back¬ 
ground of the large manpower resources available in the country and the 
urgent need for providing gainful employment. F.xtensive use 
of machinery imposes much strain on foreign exchange resources. 
Ordinarily, construction of projects should be carried out 
manually, unless resort to manual labour delays completion of the work 
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abnormally, or aclils to its cost proliibitively. Where necessary, judicious 
use ol machinery anti equipment tt> assist manual labour may be resorted 
to. Stress should be laid on the necessity of improving the techniqu'cs of 
manual labour to achieve gieater efficiency and speed in construction, 
f'hese aspects should be consiilcred carefully and in detail in respect of 
the projects inchaidl in the Third Plan. 

.‘if. Mainlauri ■- of existing wor^s. Before liulepeiulenre, Iiligation 
Departments were primarily engaged in the inaintenaiice and opcr.ition 
of e.\i-.iing irrigation works, as few new irrigation works were being taken 
iiji. Ididei the first two Plans, however, large-scale prograinines 
in irrigation ii.. .e been initiated. \Viih this change, le-.nliing 
in more attention being given to construction works than 
lo niaoii'.'ii line ".id operation, a d<’g;ee <if ileierioration in the staiulard.s 
of maiiiienance of inigaiion channels appetiis to have taken ])la<e \ 
ctnuribiuory cau'.e to: '.his is that liiKuicial piovisioiis for maintenaine <it 
e.xisting channels hav not l)•.■en iin retee'.i in manv ca'.'s to the evu ni 
jusiifib’. iiuii.oe in wages for labour and the costs of m.tterials. TIk‘ 
cumiik.rive eilei! 'ner a peiiod of ilie residtiug deterior.iiion is likelv 
to be .erioio. \\idle it is imnoit.nit i i jiiriL.o.f iuigalioii facilities bv 
Constructing new projects, it is oi.iriailv importtin! th.it utaximiiiu ii"ii fits" 
should be deii-cd from existing facilities bs efiieie'it ir.'iin'en.tU''■ oid 
opeiaiion. 

Tec!nii(\il personnel .—of mooerlv tiained teibnical 
personnel at all levels is ati e.ssemi.i! teti oremeni ior the satisfactory 
implementation of irrigation and pc.Aser i rogrammes. The following 
Table gives details regarding cmplovment of engineers on irrigation and 
power programme.' it the end of .Second Plan ; 

Table 5 : Estimate ol emjdovnient of technical personticl in the 

Second Plan 


category of engineers 

degree- 

diploma-holders 

>oiyl 


holders 



civil. 

5600 

15900 

21500 

electrical . . . . 

4200 

6400 

10600 

mechanical. 

1100 

1900 

3000 

total ..... 

10900 

24200 

3 SIOO 

The additional requirement of engineers for 

the irrigation and 

power 

programmes in the Third 

Plan is estimated as 

below; 


Table fi: Estimated additional requirement of technical personnel 


in the Third Plan 



category of engineers 

degree- 

diploma- 


holders 

holders 

total 

civil . 

. . 2300 

6700 

9000 

electrical .... 

. . 2800 

4400 

7200 

meebaniad.... 

. . 800 

1100 

1900 

total . 

5900 

12200 

18100 
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It ii expected that, while the availability of degree-holders in the Third 
Plan would be adequate, there might be a slight shortage of diploma- 
holderu, which woukl be met by suitable expansion of training facilities 
dining (he (irsi two years of the Plan. In addition, for efBcient operation 
and niainieiiaiue ol costly carthmoving equipment, it is necessary to have 
];t‘ ji'iiv iiainid opccaiois and metiianics to handle them. Arrangements 
b.i,.' been made loi the training ol operators and mechanics in two 
1 ((hiiiia! ! laiidng Cjeniies set up at the project site,s at Kotah 
(Rajastlnin) ai]d N.igarjuna.stigai (.\ndliia Pradesh) bv the Central 
(ioVCJ iMlU'llt. 

'ill. (.iin'iiii .hodo/.i.—C'oniiol Boards have already been sei tij) lor .some 
ol the l.irger iiioje;K imdrr e.vecniion, nnmely, Bhakra, Chanibal, Riiiaud, 
lvo>i. nir 'k'.'vl. Nag.ii jmiasag ;i. 'I'iitigabhailr;i, Rajasthan Canal and 
Ivo>, 1 1, I iie Ii.iiKtioiis of these Control Boards are to ensure the ellicient 
and < (otiotaii: I [jlanning ;ind impleinentaiion of ihc projecis, including 
.11 d oeedy ulilis.ition ol Ireneliis a.■.ruing from them at dilferent 
si.r^-'- vM.i. i nge i)ioje;ts ate being t.'ikcn up in the Third Plan. I'or 
some ol liics'. . ii would be lielolul to .set up Control Boards as soon as 
III'' ; ■ appitived. ri'i> suggestion is being exaimincil in collabo- 

i.io ■ • idi 1.1'e Stalls .oinenied. For otiier large junjetts. for whicli no 

Coi.ttol Boaids .ire set up, there should be arrangements for periodical 
leiji’..' Ii\ '!!.■!.slr\ .)1 Irrigation and Power with a view to removing 
boii.';, 1 I enstiring speedy implementation. 

POWER 

SofRCKs Ol' Knf.kgv 

i'lfi It it in can l>e gener.tied I'rom ;mv one o! the piimary soiiries 
ol ent'Tgv avadable in India; >oal, lignite, water falls, uranium and 
thorium, oil, n.itnnil and relinery gase.s. Tidal power, wind power, geo¬ 
thermal power and solar radiations arc other possible .sources but their 
impact on electricity development in India has been insignificant so far. 

38 . A l.'iige proportion of the total workable reserves of coal estimated 
at 50,000 million tons for the entire country, is confined to Bihar and 
We.st Bengal with .small outlying fields in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mahartishtra, Orissa and Andhni Pradesh. Be.si(les, lignite deposits 
estimated at about 2000 million tons are known to occur in parts of 
Madnis. Rajasthan. Gujarat and Jammu & Kashmir. Reserves of good 
quality coal required for metallurgical and other industries are, however, 
limited thus necessitating the setting up nf coal washerios. Poor quality 
coal with high ash content and middlings from coal wa.sheries cannot 
be transported economically over long distances and is best burnt in 
stationary boilers of power stations. Furnace oil could be utilised in 
boilers of steam power stations in lieu of coal. Oil refineries are being 
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located at Gauhati in Assam, Barauni in Bihar and Cambay in Gujarat 
in addition to those existing at Digboi, Vishakapatnam and Bombay. In 
order to minimise costs of carriage and to avoid strain on the transport 
system, it is desirable to locate steam power stations in the vicinity of 
collieries, washeries and refineries. In view of the high cost of power 
generation in diesel power stations and in view also of the need for 
reducing import of diesel oil, expansion of this type of generation will 
be confined mainly to i.solatcd locations and small nursery schemes or 
for peaking purposes. Refinery, blast furnace and coke-oven gases 
are used for power generation in a few cases. Reserves of natural gas 
have also been discovered in Nahorkatiya in Assam. It is proposed to 
utilise this gas, amongst other things, for generation of power during 
the Third Plan. 

39. Installation of large thermal units employing higher steam 
temperatures and pressures woiiltl result not only in increased thermal 
efficiencies but also in reduction of capital costs per kW of installed 
capacity. The thermal efficiencies attainable with modem plants of 30, 
60, 100 and 120 MW units are of the order of 2f>, 29, .32 and 34 percent 
respectively. The capital cost per kW of installed capacity of 120 MW 
units is about 20 percent cheaper than for .30 MW units. In India tlie 
overall efficiency of thermal power stations in 1959-60 was 19-5 percent 
because many of the units were small and old. With the general adop¬ 
tion and operation of larger units, the overall thermal efficiency is expected 
td improve considerably, thus enabling more kilowatt-hours to be pro¬ 
duced from each ton of coal utilised. 

40. Hydro-electric generation is of importance as, compared to coal, 
oil, natural gas and nuclear fuels which have to be consumed in order to 

■ produce energy, flowing water is an inexhaustible source of energy. In 
1953, the Central Water and Power Commission undertook the task of 
systematically assessing the total power potential of rivers in the country. 
The possible hydro-electric sites were located on topographical maps and 
on tlte basis of available data on rainfall, run-off and river gauging, and 
allowing for other uses of the waters of these rivers, such as, irrigation, 
flood control, navigation, etc. a total hydro-electric potential of about 
41 million kW has been assessed as technically and economically feasible. 

41. It has been estimated that the thorium reserves in the country 

the largest in the world and are more extensive than those of 
uranium. In order to utilise thorium, the nuclear power programme in 
India has to be carried out in three stages, which is time-consuming. The 
first stage will utilise natural uranium as fuel, producing power and the 
fissile element plutonium. The second stage will employ reactors using 
plutonivun as fuel and thorium as fertile material, producing power and 
converting part of the thorium into U-233. The third stage will use U-23S 
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with thorium in breeder reactors, so that while electricity is generated, 
more U -233 is produced than is burnt up in the process. According to 
certain tentative estimates the cost of generation of electricity in this stage 
is expected to be lower than in the other two stages. 

42 . Having regard to iiie fact that one ton of uranium has potentiali- 
U( N of {)roduciiig as much clodricity as 10,000 to 11,000 tons of coal, the 
impact of nuclear power on transport facilities is obvious. Although 
at prescni, the capital cost of nuclear stations is nearly 11 to 2 times that 
of thermal power stations, threshold conditions exist for selling up of 
niulcar power stations in relation to coal-based power st.itions in areas 
remote from coalfields and having no other alternative economic sources 
ol [lower generation. Construction and ojieration of nuclear devices for 
protlsiciion of electricity rerpiire a high degree of scientific and engineering 
skill. It is desirable tliat technical jiersonne] in the country should obtain 
the necessary training and e.x|)ericnce so as to undertake a larger nuclear 
pouer programme at the appropriate time. 

I. S. Tidal and geo-thcrmal [lower plants have been in use only to a 
vet', limited extent. Prosjiet is of economic power .generation fiom these 
soiiKc.c in India are. lor the present, negligible. Rc.st. r^'h on diiecl con- 
vet sion of solar eiicigy irio electricity is being carried out iit nianr parts 
ol the world. W'ind power [ilant.s have been in use in Inili.i fn.r pumping 
watei ill isolated locations. Recently the Conncil of Scientific and (n.liis- 
tri:ii Research has .set n|i :i wind [lower division in the National Aero- 
nautiial f.nboj'atorv in Btingalore for the [impose of making wind surveys 
and coiKlc'.'iiiig pilot studies on a fev windtiiills and wind hehaiiour. 
The fluctuating wind power would necessitate inst.dlation of storage 
batteries for obttiining continuous power. 7 'he conse([ueiu high unit cost 
for building v'ind power sttitions is at present ati obstacle to extensive 
intioduction of such plants for power generation. 

Present Stack of Power Development 

II . The total installed generating capacity in the country at the 
beginning of the First Plan stood at 2‘30 million kW— 0-63 million kW 
in State-owned public utilities, 1'08 million kW in company-owned public 
utilities and 0-59 million kW in industrial establishments having their 
own power stations. During the First Plan, the aggregate installed 
generating capacity increased by about 49 percent, the actual addition 
being 112 million kW, as against the target of 1-40 million kW. During 
the Second Plan, generating capacity increased by about 67 percent from 
3-42 million kW to 5-70 million kW (Annexure VI). As against the initial 
target of 3-48 million kW, the actual addition was 2-28 million kW. The 
shortfall occured mainly because of foreign exchange difficulties that arose 
during the early years of the Second Plan and also because of delays in 
the execution of some of the projecu such as Bhakra-Nangal, Koyna. 
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Riliatul and Hirakud. To avoid conditions of severe power shortage in 
the early y'ears of the Third Plan, steps were taken to provide foreign 
exchange for implementing the remaining power schemes of the Second 
Plan, which had earlier been classified as “non-core” projects. Work was 
also taken up on a few additional power schemes which were not originally 
included in the Second Plan with a view to meeting increased demands 
that arose in certain regions during the Second Plan. Arrangements were 
also made to commence preliminary works on selected Third Plan schemes 
during the last year of the Second Plan. Important power stations com¬ 
missioned in the First and Second Plans are listed in Annexutc VII. 

45. The total investment in electricity utilities at the beginning of 
the First Plan was about Rs. 150 crores, less than hall of which was in 
the public sector. Investment in self-generating industrial establishments 
was estimated at Rs. 40 crores. During the First Plan, the total outlay 
on power development was Rs. 302 crores—Rs. 260 crores in State-owned 
utilities. Rs. 32 crores in company-owned utilities and Rs. 10 crores in self¬ 
generating industrial establishments. The corresponding figures for the 
Second Plan are Rs. 525 crores, 460 crores, 37 crores and 28 crores res¬ 
pectively. The figure of Rs. 460 crores includes investment by the 
Damodar Vitlley Corporation and .some State Electricity Boards from their 
own resources. Thus the total investment on power upto the end of the 
Second Plan is reckoned at Rs. 1017 crores, of which State-owned public 
utilities would account for Rs. 790 crores. 

Perspective of Power Development 

46. The additional generating capacity installed during the Second 
Plan averaged about 0'45 million kW per annum. While it is proposed 
to step up this programme by commissioning 1-4 million kW per year 
on an average during the Third Plan, the pace of development in the 
Fourth and subsequent Plans would be higher. Thus, by 1975-/6, the 
aggregate installed generating capacity in the country may be of the 
order of 35 million kW. According to present estimates, roughly fifty 
percent of this rapacity could be provided from hydro-electric projects 
and the balance mainly from thermal stations. In order to achieve these 
targets, new hydro-electric sites will need to be investigated speedily and 
works commenced in time to avail of the benefits in the subsequent 
Plans. Having regard to the available energy resources, nuclear power 
is expectetl to play progressively increasing pait in meeting, energy 
demands in future years. 

Programme for the Third Plan 

47. Basic considerations and criteria.—In deciding particular metht^ 
of power generation suited to different areas, the key factors are, t e 
capital cost per kilowatt of installed capacity, the foreign exchange 
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component, the cost per kilowatt-hour generated, the period required 
for construction, impact on other allied development activities such as 
coal mining, waslieries, irrigation, exploitation of natural gas, stimulus 
lo the development of new lechnolog)' etc. The average production costs 
of electricity for hydro, coal-fired and diesel power stations are in the 
neighbourhood of 1-2 nP. nP and 25 nP per kilowatt-hour respectively. 

I he cost of aioinii generaiioii. leniativeiy estim.ated at .‘I d to 4 nP. may 
be comparable lo that of coal-fired power stations in areas remote from the 
(oalfiekls. The foreign exdiangc component ol coal-based power stations 
is two to three times th;ii of hvdro-siations, while nuclear stations require 
still more foreign exchange. Because of the dificrent characteristics of 
the variotts types of jiowei generation, optimum economy can be achiev'ed 
by [tioper telaiice in the different modes of generation and by inter¬ 
connecting them as far as jiossible to meet the varying conditions of power 
demand such as base, peak and seasonal loads in a griil. 

■18. The expected lo.td demand in the next few years has been the main 
criterion in determining the size of the power programme in the States 
dining the Thiid Plan. Detailed load surveys loiuhicted by the Central 
Water and I’ower Commission towards the end ot the .Sei.ond Plan indic- 
ateil mucb higher demands tlian were assessed at the lime of the prelimin¬ 
ary load surveys in 19.58. The former along tvitli the proposed industrial 
prooramme have iormeil the basis for inclusion of generation scliemes 
in 'lie Third Plan. Considerable inrrea.se in irrigation pumping is 
envisaged in the Stales of Madras, Maharashtra, Punjab and Uttar Pra- 
de.sli. In some areas, as in M’est Bengal—Bihar legion industrial demands 
are expected to lise steeply. The electrification of the railway track 
bctiveen Calcutta and Kanpur and of certain other sections will increase 
traction demands considerahlv In some States, where the additions to 
generating capticily during liie Second Plan were not significant, the power 
programme would have to cater for a sizeable backlog of unsatisfied 
demands. Annexure VJII .sets out the principal generation schemes 
included in the Third Plan. Annexure TX gives the State-wise abstract of 
costs of the ])owci' programme and the benefits envisaged in the Third 
Plan. 


PiivsicAL Benefits and Phasing 

49. By the end of the Third Plan, the aggregate capacity of the jdants 
in tommission and under erection and testing will he of the order of 
13-40 million k\\ of which 12 f>9 million kW are expected lo be in com¬ 
mercial operation, representing an increase in installed generating capa¬ 
city of 123 percent over the Second Plan. With the completion of this 
programme, per capita generation of electricity would have risen from 
18 kWh in 1951, 28 kWh in 1956, 45 kWh in 1961, to about 95 kWh in 
1966. 
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50. A nuclear power station is planned for construction at Tarapur 
near Bombay. It will consist of two reactors, each producing 150 MW of 
power. One of these is expected to be in commission before the end of 
the Third Plan and the other in the first year of the Fourth Plan. Investi¬ 
gations regarding a suitable site for a nuclear power station in the Delhi— 
Punjab—Rajasthan—Uttar Pradesh region have recently been authorised. 

51. The phasing of benefits from power .schemes will depend largely 
on availability of foreign exchange and the capacity of Stale Electricity 
Boards who are generally in charge of the execution of power projects 
in the public sector to implement the programme approved for the I’hird 
Plan. It is essentia! that detailed programmes should be worked out for 
tire preparation of project leports, preparation of specifications and 
tender documents, analysis of tenders tvhen received ;ind placing of 
drders, deliveries of ct]uipment, erection, testing and commis-sioning 
of plant-s. and obstacles likely to upset the scheduled })ro- 
gramme should be anticipated and dealt with in advance. 
Power shortage in different regions cannot be mitigated unless a strict 
watch is kept on the progress of the schemes and every effort made to 
shorten the pwiod of construction. 

52. Although there are a number of uncertain elements at the 
present stage the following Table suggests the likely phasing of benefits 
during the Third Plan: 

Table 7: Phasing of benefits 


year 






addidons during 
the year 

aggregate installed 
generating capacity 
by the end of the 







(million kW) 

yeai ‘ 
(million kW) 

1961-62 

. 

• 

• 



o-6o 

6-30 

1962-63 

. 

• 

• 


• 

0-73 

7-03 

1963-64 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-05 

8-08 

1964-65 


- 


• 

• 

. 2*07 

10-15 

1965-66 



. 

• 

• 

2-54 

12-69 


It may be pointed out that despite the large programme of develop¬ 
ment envisaged above, owing to the rapid growth in demand, power 
shortages are likely to continue to exist in some regions, particularly in 
the early years of the Third Plan. Power development has to be a 
continuous process, and work has to be commenced on a series of pro¬ 
jects which will yield benefits in subsequent Plan periods. With this in 
view projects such as, Beas, Punasa, Idikki and others, have been included 
in the TThird Plan. 
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53. The transmission network will be further strengthened and 
extended during the Third Plan as shown in the Table below: 

Table 8: Transmission lines 


at the end of 


transmission lines ii kV and above 
circuit miles circuit kilometres 


*955 . ^6500 58400 

1960-61 . 84000 134400 

1965-66 ...... 150000 240000 

• Financial Outlays 

54. The estimated cost of the power programme in the public ‘ sector 
in the Third Plan is Rs. 10.39* crores. Investment in the private sector 
is expected to be of the order of Rs. 50 crores. The approximate 
break-up of the programme in the public .sector is Rs. 661 crores for 
hydro and thermal generating schemes, Rs. 51 crores for atomic power 
and about Rs. ,327 crores for transmission and distribution schemes 
including Rs. 105 crores for rural electrification. This programme 
provides for power supply to the Bokaro steel plant and includes the 
outlay required for the 150 MW extension in the Neiveli power station. 
The provision of Rs. 24 crores for uranium mining, fabrication and 
plutonium extraction plant shown originally under "Power” in the Draft 
Outline, is now shown in the “Industry and Minerals” sector. 


55. The total foreign exchange required for the power programme 
in the Third Plan is estimated at Rs. 320 crores. Experience in the 
Second Plan has underlined the fact that our dependence for electrical 
equipment on imports is a serious obstacle to rapid development of 
power. Even during the Third Plan, a large proportion of the 
machinery and equipment required will have to be imported. In 
addition to the completion of the first Heavy Electrical Manufacturing 
Plant at Bhopal and its further expansion, two other plants for manu¬ 
facturing boilers, steam and hydraulic turbines and other heavy electrical 
equipment have been provided for in the Third Plan in the public 
sector. Units in the private sector will undertake further expansions in 
capacity for the manufacture of transformers, motors and switchgear. A 
substantial portion of the requirements of equipment for power projects 
will thus be met from indigenous production. 


*Iacludes full provision for D.V.C. power programme and Bandel thermal station. 

23 P.C.-26. 
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56. The growth of installed capacity and energy generated is set our 
in the Tables below: 


Table 9: Growth of installed rapacity in million kW 


state-owned public utilities . 

950 

0-63 

1955 

1-52 

1960-61 

(estimate) 

3-32 

1965-66 

(estimate) 

9-82 

company-owned public utilities 

I-08 

118 

1-36 

1-45 

self-generating industrial establishments . 

0-59 

0-72 

1-02 

1-42 

total . 

2 -30 

3*42 

5-70 

I2-60 

Table 10: Installed capacity by 

type of 

plant in million 

kW 

hydro plant. 

1950 

0.56 

1955 

0*94 

1960-61 

(estimate) 

1-93 

1965-66 

(estimate) 

3-10 

steam plant. 

1-59 

2*27 

3-46 

7-08 

oil plant ..... 

0-15 

0-2J 

0-31 

0-36 

nuclear plant. 

. , 

. . 


0-15 

total ....... 

2'30 

3-42 

5-70 

12-60 

Table 11: Growth of energy 

generated in million kWh 

state-owned public utilities . 

1950 

2104 

1955 

4573 

1960-61 

(estimate) 

11250 

1965-66 

(estimate) 

34500 

company-owned public utilities 

3003 

4019 

5750 

6500 

self-giiiirating industrial establishments . 

1468 

2185 

2830 

4000 

total . .. 

6575 

10777 

19850 

45000 


Pattern of Consumption 

57. Annexure X gives the pattern of consumption by different classes 
of consumers during the period 1951-61. The range of variation in this 
period as also the anticipated consumption in 1965-66 is given in the 
Table below: 


Table 12; Pattern of utilisation 


category 

domestic or residential light and small 

anticipated 
consump¬ 
tion in 
1965-66 
(million 
kWh'! 

percent 

1965-66 

of total generation 

range of variation 
during 1951-61 

power ...... 

3400 

7-6 

7-5 to 8-0 

commercial light and small power • 

1900 

4-2 

4'2 to 4'8 

industrial power. 

28400 

63-1 

61-3 to 62-9 

traction ...... 

1800 

4-0 

2-3 to 44 

public lighting. 

400 

0-9 

0-9 to fo 

irrigation ...... 

1900 

4-2 

2-4 to 4-2 

public water works and sewage pumping 
transmission losses, consumption in auxi¬ 

900 

2-0 

2*3 to 2-8 

liaries etc. 

total 

6300 

45000 

I4'0 

lOO'O 

I 4’.1 to 16-3, 
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During the ten years 1951—61, except lor traction and irrigation pumping, 
the other types of consumption do not show significant variations. As 
the growth of electric traction has not kejn pace with the growth of 
power generation, consumption in this sector has shown a downward 
trend Irom 4.1 percent of generation in 1951 to 2.3 percent in 1960-61. 
7 he consumption in irrigation pumping has registered an increase from 
2.7 to 1.2 percent. It is noteworthy that whereas the overall consump 
tion has increased by about two and a half times, the use of electricity 
for irrigation pumping has increased more than four-fold since 1951, 
and progress is expected to continue to be rapid. Growth in electricity 
consumption in different sectors during the First and Second Plans is 
given in detail in Annexure XI. Industries consume about 61—63 per¬ 
cent of the total amount of electricity generated or, to put it differently 
about 72 percent of power .sold to consumers. This underlines the 
importance of coordinating power programmes with industrial pro¬ 
grammes. V\'ith continued emphasis on heavy and basic industries in 
the riiird Plan corresponding increase in power generation has been 
provideil lor. 


Rl RAL Ei.kctrification 

58. .An important objective of the Third Plan is to develop efficient 
Muall-scale industries in small towns and in rural areas so as to increase 
eraployinem opportunities, raise incomes and living standards and bring 
about a more balanced and diversified rural economy. In achieving 
the.se aims a major limiting factor is the lack of power. Where electricity 
is available, it becomes possible to reorganise the traditional industries 
anil to introduce small industries ba.sed on steadily improving techniques, 
which are capable of meeting the new needs of the expanding rural 
economy. In several Slates, electricity is being increasingly used for 
irrigation pumping, and the scope for this is likely to increase rapidly. 
Thus, in relation to the development of the rural economy, rural electri¬ 
fication has a growing importance, and indeed, its value cannot be 
assessed only in terms of the immediate economic benefits. 


59. By the end of the .Second Plan, the total number of towns and 
villages electrified in the country is reckoned at 23,000, as against 7400 
at the end of the First Plan. The Third Plan provides for an outlay of 
Rs. 105 crores for rural electrification. This does not include the outlay 
re(|uired for providing the necessary generating capacity for meeting 
rural loads which is included in the provision for generation. By the 
end of the Third Plan the number of towns and villages electrified is 
likely to increase by about 20,000 to about 43,000. In determining the 
scope of the rural electrification programme in each State, the need for 
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balance fbetween increase in generating capacity and extensions in tians- 
mission, distribution and rural electrification has been kept in view. 
Much larger outlays and more rapid development in rural electrification 
are envisaged for the Fourth and Fifth Plans. 

60. The following Table gives the distribution of towns and villages 
in terms of population range, numbers electrified during different Plan 
periods, and those expected to be electrified by the end of the Third 
Plan. 


Table 13: Towns and villages electrified 
population t ml au nber nu.-nbcr elec- number elec- number elec- number clcc- 


^ range 

according to 

1951 

census 

trifled by 
March, 1951 

trifled by trifled by 

March, 1956 March, 1961 
(estimate) 

trifled by 
March, 1966 
(estimate) 

over iocx>oo . 

73 

49 

73 

73 

■’3 

50000 to 100000 

111 

8 S 

III 

III 

III 

20000 to 50000 

401 

240 

366 

399 

401 

10000 to 20000 

856 

260 

350 

756 

856 

5000 10 lOOOO 

3l..i 

258 

1200 

1800 

3101 

less than 5000 

• 5565()5 

2792 

5300 

19861 

38458 

total 

561107 

3687 

7400 

23000 

43000 


It will be seen that by the end of the Third Plan all towns and villages 
with population exceeding 5000 may be expected to be electrified. As 
regards villages with a population range of 2000 to 5000, it is envisaged 
that nearly 50 percent that is 10,000 villages will receive the benefits of 
electricity. 

. 61. There are a number of isolated areas where small hydro plants 
of 10 to 100 kW each can be .set up at modest cost. Small hydro units 
upto 100 kW capacity are now being manufactured in the country. In 
the long run, they will be more economical than diesel-alternator sets 
and relatively easy to maintain, and will not involve foreign exchange 
for their procurement or operation. A cell has been set up in the 
Central Water and Power Commission for initiating and assisting in 
field surveys and in the installation of such plants. This aspect of power 
development is of special importance in hill areas and suitable pro¬ 
grammes should be formulated. 

62. Rural extensions of electricity become relatively uneconomic 
mainly because of distances separating individual villages, the low level 
of power consumption and the seasonal character of the requirements 
of power specially in agriculture. Consequently the load factor is low 
and the available generating capacity is not fully utilised. With a view 
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to improving the load factor it is essential that different types of econo¬ 
mic activities in each district requiring the use of power should be 
tleveloped in a coordinated manner. This object can be secured through 
a carefully formulated development programme for each area covering 
activities in different fields of development such as minor irrigation, 
credit and service facilities for equipment, improved seeds and village 
and small industries, so that rural electrification makes the maximum 
contribution possible to the increase of agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction. There should be forward planning for rural electrification 
over a period of two or more years ahead of taking up the work so that 
simultaneous action is initiated in other sectors also. 

• 

655. To facilitate the drawing up of definite schemes for the utilisa¬ 
tion of power as part of the district development plan. State Electricity 
Boards should indicate in advance to the district agencies concerned, 
their estimates of the amount of power likely to be available for rural 
areas and small towns during the Third Plan, year by year. It has been 
recommended to States that, in every district where electric facilities 
exist or are likely to be available small committees should be set up to 
plan and advise on rural development programmes. These programmes 
should be worked out in sufficient detail and with the necessary phasing 
in terms of limited areas, such as a small town and its neighbourhood 
or a group of villages which have a common source of power and can, 
therefore, develop on the basis of a well-conceived economic programme. 
These district plans should be implemented as part of the State plan so 
that the development of rural electrification keeps in step with the pro¬ 
gramme for additional generating capacity. 

64. Dispersal of industries in rural areas, which is discussed else¬ 
where in this Report, presupposes availability of power. There should 
be a close link between schemes for the development of village and small 
industries and the programme for generation and distribution of power. 
Similar coordination is called for in respect of minor irrigation schemes 
which require electricity for pumping. 

65. Several aspects of rural electrification, such as those relating to 
the adequacy of power supply for rural loads, rates for supply and the 
role of Panchayat Samitis and village panchayats in distribution of electri¬ 
city are being studied further. 

Problems of Coordinated Development of Power 

66. The Electricity (Supply) Act, 1948, laid down that a sound, 
adequate and uniform national power policy -should be developed, 
coordinating the activities of planning agencies in relation to the control 
and utilisation of national power resources. This calls for exploitation 
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of the natural resources in the most economical manner for the benefit 
of the entire region regardless of State boundaries. Thus, steam power 
stations should be sited near collieries, washeries and oil refineries. The 
cheapest hydro sites in any river basin should be harnessed in an appro¬ 
priate order of priority. Nuclear power stations should be located in 
regions where other resources of energy are inadequate or exjjensive. 
All power stations should be inter-connected to form State, zonal or 
super-grids, so that the energy is pooled and used to the best advantage 
of the region. Interconnected operation of power stations and power 
systems will improve the performance of electricity supply undertakings 
by raising the load factor, reducing the requirements of stand-by 
machinery and enabling the efficient operation of the available plant. 


67. There has been inter-State collaboration in the past in the exe¬ 
cution of projects such as Bhakra-Nangal, Machkund, Tungabhadra, 
Chambal and others. Such cooperation needs to be further extended so 
that power generation may be undertaken on a regional or a zonal basis 
and not merely to meet demands within one State. This will also pave 
the way for eliminating the disparities in electricity tariffs in neighbour¬ 
ing States. Also, in the absence of the zonal approach tliere is a danger 
of large energy resources concentrated in some States remaining unuti¬ 
lised, either because of the inability of the State Governments to finance 
the project from their own resources or because of the power demand in 
the State not being sufficient to call for this development immediately. 
Problems relating to planning and construction of generating stations, 
which serve more than one State, are being examined. 

68. Studies are being undertaken by the Central Water and Power 
Commission for the establishment of a super-grid in the Southern region, 
linking up Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Madras and Kerala power systems. 
Meanwhile, ilie construction of 220 kV inter-State link lines designed to 
provide immediate facilities for interchange of power to a limited 
extent between the States is being taken up. During the Third Plan, 
power systems in Maharashtra and Gujarat will get inter-connected as 
also the Chambal grid of Rajasthan with the Satpura power system of 
Madhya Pradesh. Other inter-State links which should be considered 
are: the Rihand system in Uttar Pradesh with the .4markantak— 
Korba system in Madhya Pradesh and the latter with the Hirakud 
system in Orissa, Ganga grid of Uttar Pradesh with the Delhi-Punjab 
system, and the Sharavathy system in Mysore with the Koyna system in 
Maharashtra. A special unit in the Central Water and Power Commis¬ 
sion is being set up for undertaking studies and planning of regional 
super-grids in association with State Electricity Boards and other electri¬ 
city supply undertakings. 
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Financial Aspects 

69. In accordance with the requirements of the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, 1948, autonomous Electricity Boards have been set up in all the 
States. These Boards are charged with the general d:.’ty of promoting 
the coordinated development of the generation, supply and distribution 
of electricity within the State in the most efficient and economical man¬ 
ner, with particular reference to such development in areas not for the 
time being served by any licensee. 


70. It is essential that electricity undertakings in the public; sector 
should easn leasonable sinpluses and provide re.sources lor financing 
liiture development. On account of the capital intensive nature of 
power ilevclojnnent and the rapid growth in demand, large investments 
will be required in the public sector. 

71. The Second Finance Commission referred to the unsiitislactory 
financial results in the working of electricity undertakings and emphasised 
that the Stale Governments should take adequate steps to ensure that 
Electricity Boanls were able to meet the interest charges on the outstanding 
loans due to the States. A recent review of the finances of the various 
Electricity Boards shows that there has been no improvement in the 
pasition. I'he following are the principal steps to be undertaken for 
bringing about substantial improvement in the financial position of the 
Slate Electricity Boards : 

(1) selection of the most economical projects for power genera¬ 

tion; 

(2) achieving the utmost economy in construction costs: 

(.H) phasing of projects in such a way as to reduce the lag between 
availability of benefits and their utilisation; 

(4) maximum utilisation of the existing generating capacity by 

building up loads so as to improve the plant and load 
factors: 

(5) operation of power stations at the highest efficiency by mea¬ 

sures such as effecting fuel economies, reduction of losses 
etc.; 

(6) inter-connected operation with grids in the adjoining States, 

and 

(7) readjustments in tariffs and electricity duties. 

*lt has already been suggested to the States that these aspects should 
-receive special consideration anti steps should be taken to augment the 
- revenues. 
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72. Investigations of hydro-electric projects.—Hydro-electric projecu^ 
require extensive investigations. There has been a paucity of fully 
investigated projects which has hampered the more rapid development ot 
this source of cheap power. In several States separate investigating units 
have already been set up. But the volume of work remaining to be done 
is large. These units should be strengthened so that greater attention can 
be given to this aspect in the Third Plan. A programme for investigating 
64 specihc hydro sites, with a potential of 12 million kW, has been drawn, 
up and it is necessary to devote special attention to it. The total cost 
of investigating these schemes is estimated at Rs. 13 crores with a foreign 
exchange component of Rs. 1.13 crores. Assistance has already been 
secured to cover the foreign exchange requirements of this jrrogramme. 

73. Load surveys.—A systematic survey of prospective loads in tire 
various regions and their periodic review should be conducted by State 
Electricity Boards and tlie Central Water and Power Commission. This 
is important for advance planning of generating capacity during succes¬ 
sive Plan periods. Provision has been made in ^e Plan for the continu¬ 
ance of the load survey directorate in the Central Water and Power 
Commission. 

74. /?Mearc/i.—Research on problems of generation, transmission and. 
distribution will be carried out in the Power Research Institute establish¬ 
ed at Bangalore. The problems to be investigated include lightning 
studies on transmission lines, development of indigenous insulating 
materials, development and manufacture of simple macliines, appliances 
and certain instruments, cable characteristics, power system studies on 
the network analyser etc. A switchgear testing station is being set up. 
at Bhopal for testing and developing designs of switchgear. This station 
will undertake testing of switchgear manufactured by the public as also 
the private sector. 

75. Design and construction.—The need has been felt for setting up at. 
specialist organisation to plan, design and construct large hydro and 
thermal stations which are at present being done through foreign consul¬ 
tants. This will not only train personnel for detailed technical work but 
will also save foreign exchange. A unit for this purpose is being set up. 
within the Central Water and Power Commission. 

76. Other aspects.—There are also a few other aspects of power pro¬ 
gramme which require continued attention in tlie Third Plan. Centres 
for hot line crew training, that is training of electrical technicians in the- 
maintenance of live extra high tension transmission lines were set up at 
Bangalore and Ganguwal during the Second Plan. Insulators can be 
cleaned, damaged insulators replaced, conductors jointed and supports, 
transplanted without shutting down the line and continuous supply to* 
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consumers ensured. As a result of the training and with the help of hot 
line tools and equipment, hot line maintenance techniques have now been 
introduced in most of the power systems in the country. 

77. Standardisation of equipment is another aspect which deserves fur¬ 
ther study in the Third Plan. Standardisation will result in quicker 
execution of projects, economy in construction costs and lowering of 
maintenance expenditure. The Central Water and Power Commission 
have already worked out a manual of construction of rural extensions. A 
similar approach is proposed to be adopted for thermal power stations. 



ANNEXURE I 

Abstract of benefits anticipated from major and medium irrigation projects 

(referred to in paragraphs 8 and ii) 
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ANNEXURE III 

Abstract of estimated cost and outlays on flood-control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti-sea-erosion schemes 

(referred to in paragraph 12) 

■--—_(Rs. lakhs) 
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ANNEXUREV 

New multipurpose and major irrigation schemes of Third Plan 
(referred to in paragraph i6) 


name of scheme 


total outlaj; utilisation 

cost for Tturd (‘ooo acres) gross area 

(irri- Plan - 

gation (Rs. lakhs) on comp- to end of 
portion letion Third 

only) Plan 

(Rs. laidis) 


] 


I Beas** (Punjab and Rajasthan) 
a Bhima lift irrigation scheme (Maharashtra) 

3 Biragobindpur (Orissa) 

4 Damodar Valley** (West Bengal) 

5 Harangi and/or 
Kambadafcada (Mysore) 

6 Hasdeo** (Madhya Pradesh) 

7 Kallada fKcrala) .... 

8 Kosi western canal and extension in eas¬ 

tern canals (Bihar) .... 

9 Koyna irrigation scheme (Maharashtra) 
to Malaprabha (Mysore) 

11 Sarju canal (Uttar Pradesh) . 

12 Vamsadhara and or .... 

Pochampad (Andhra Pradesh) . 


2 

3 

4 

5 

11743 

3700 

2630 


946 

78 

100 

• * 

507 

150 

178 

. . 

664 

575 

• 

• 

1050 \ 
170 / 

200 

t05 


1600 

150 

300 


840 

150 

107 

•• 

1700 

450 

1149 

I5& 

950 

275 

93 

. . 

2000 

300 

500 

. . 

1078 

200 

418 

* . 

1450 \ 
1525 / 

400 

357 \ 
360/ 



*Extension and improvement works. 

•*Muliipurpose project. 

Note : The question of inclusion of Upper Kri.-hna Project (Mysore) ir the TTiird Plat 
is under consideration. 






ANNEXURE Vl 

Growth of installed generating capacity and generation during First and Second Plans 

(referred to in paragraph 44) 
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ANNEXURE Vn 
Prindj;^ powor ststions commissioned during tke First and Second PlaRt 
(referred to in penttsph 44) 

ixataned 

cepadty 

name of the scheme commii- 

aiencd 

in kW 

plant commissioned during First Plan 


1 Nizatnsagar hydro-electric scheme (Andhra Pradesh) .... 15000 

2 MKddnmd hydh>-electric project (Andhra Pradesh aad Orissa) ^000 

3 Sindri thermal station (Bihar).toooo 

4 Bokaro thermal station (D.V.C.) .172500 

5 Utran thermal nation (Guiarat).22500 

6 Ahmedabad electric supply e»ension (priTSte sector-Gujaxat). 60000 

7 Sengulam power station (Kerala).4(000 

t Chandni thermal station (Madhya Pradesh).17000 

9 Indore thermal station extension (Madhya Pradesh) .... 1300O 

10 Moyar power house (Madras).36000 

11 Pjicara power house (Madras).27200 

12 Madras plant extensions (Madras).30000 

13 Khaperkheda thermal station (Maharashtra) .30000 

14 Chola power station (Maharashtra).78000 

15 Ballarshah thermal station (Maharashtra). 7796' 

16 Bhira hydro-electric scheme (Maharashtra).(2000 

17 Jog power station (Mysore).72000 

18 Kangal power house (Punjab).'48000 

19 Kanpur thermal station (Uttar Pradesh).15000 

20 Pathri hydro-electric scheme (Uttar Pradesh).20400 

21 Sarda hydro-electric scheme (Uttar Pradesh).41400 

22 Calcutta electric supply corporation extension (West Bengal) . 30000 

23 Delhi thermal station (Delhi).20000 

plant conimissioaed during Second Plan 

1 Mithkund hydro-electric scheme (Andhra Pradesh and Orissa) 81000 

2 TungAhadn hydro-electric project (Andhra Pradesh and Mysore) 36000 

3 Ranugundam thermal sution (Andhra Pradesh).37SOO 

4 Umtrn hydro-electric scheme (Assam).8400 

5 Maithon hydro-electric scheme (D.V.C.).60000 

6 Panchet hydro-electric scheme (D.V.C.).40000 

7 Bokaro thermal station extension (D.V.C.).82500 

8 Dutgapur thermal station (D.V.C.). 165000 

9 Ahmedabad (bermal station extension (private sector—Gujarat) 15000 

zo Uean thermal station (Gujarat).43000 

XI Poringalkuthu hydro-electric project (Kerala) ..... 32000 

12. Meriamangalsm hydro-electric project (Kerala) 45000 

13 Korba thensa! station (Madhya Pradesh) . »t ■ ^jpoooo 

X4 Gandhisagar jdam power station (Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan) * .dppoo 

Z5 Bhilai steel |d*at power statioB (Madhya Pradesh) . . ... *jooQ ■ 


23 P.G-27J 














4i8 


third five year plan 


ionalled 
I mmiiiji 

name of the scheme commis¬ 

sioned 
ink^ 


tfr Madras thermal station emension (Madras) .... 

17 Pariyat hydro-electric project (Madias) .... 
iS Knndah hydro-electric project (Madras) .... 

19 Trembay thermal station (private sector—^Maharashtra) 

20 Akola (Paras) thermal station (Maharashtra) 

21 Ballarshab thermal station (Maharashtra) .... 

22 Khaperkbeda thermal sution extension (Maharashtra) . 

23 Tungabhadra left bank power house (Mysore) 

24 Mirakud hydro-electric project (Orissa) .... 

25 Routitela steel plant power station (Orissa) .... 
ad Bhakra—-Nangal project (Punjab and Rajasthan) 

27 Kanpur thermal station extension (Uttar Pradesh) . 

28 Eastern area power stations (Uttar Pradesh) 

29 Durgapur coke-oven plant thermal station (West Bengal) 

30 Indian Iron and Steel Co., power station (Bumpur) (West Bengal) . 


30000 
i 105000 
145000 
187500 
30000 
15500 
30000 
9000 
123000 
75000 
207000 
15000 
45000 
doooo 
20000 
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ANNEXURE VIII 

Principal generation schemes included in the Third Plan with benefit potential 

(referred to in pangraph 48 ) 

total 

inaodled 

name of the scheme capacity 

continuing schemes 


1 Tungabhadnt hydro-electric project stage II (Andhra Pradesh and Mysore) 36000 

2 Nellorc thermal station (Andhn Pndesh). 30000 

3 Upper Sileru hydro-electric project (Andhn Pndesh) .... 120000 

4 Umiam hydro-electric project stage I (Assam). 36000 

5 Barauni thermal station (Bihar). 30000 

6 Pathratu thermal station (Bihar). 100000 

7 Chandnpun thermal station (D.V.C.). 280000 

8 Ahmedabad thermal station extension (private sector-Gujarat) 30000 

9 Panniar hydro-electric project (Kerala). 30000 

10 Sholayar hydro-electric project (Kenla). 54000 

11 Gandhisagar dam power station IV unit (Madhya Pndesh and Rajasthan) 23000 

12 Amarkantak thermal station (Madhya Pndesh). 60000 

13 Meiv^ lignite power station (Madns). 250000 

14 Kundah hydro-electric project (Madns). 35000 

15 Koyna hydro-electric project stage I (Mahanshtn) .... 240000 

16 Puma hydro-electric project (Maharashtn) . 15000 

17 Bhadn hydro-electric prefect (Mysore). 33200 

18 Tungabhadn left bank power house (Mysore). 18000 

19 Shanvathy hydro-electric project stage I (Mysore) .... 178200 

20 Hirakud hydro-electric project (Orissa). 147000 

21 Bhakn-Nangal project (Punjab and Rajasthan). 164000 

22 Rana Pntapsagar dam power bouse (Rajasthan and Madhya Pndesh) 128000 

23 Rihand hydro-electric-project (Uttar Pndesh). 250000 

24 Kanpur thermal station extension (Uttar Pndesh) .... 15000 

25 Harduaganj thermal station (Uttar Pndesh). 60000 

26 Matatila hydro-electric project (Uttar Pradesh) 30000 

27 Yamuna hydro-electric project (Uttar Pndesh). 320000 

28 Ramganga hydro-elcctric project (Uttar Pndesh) .... ivfsoo. 

29 Jaldhaka hydro-electric project (West Bengal). 18000 

30 Durgapur coke-oven plant power house extension (West Bengal) 150000 

31 Delhi thermal station extension (Delhi). 30000 


new schemes 

1 Kothagudem thermal station (Andhra Pradesh) .... 120000 

2 Ramagundam thermal ftation extension (Andhra Pradesh) . 60000 

3 ^Nagarjunasagar hydro-eleptric project (Andhia Pndesh) . . 100000 
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THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 


total ins' 

name of the scheme tailed capa¬ 

city in kW 


4 Srisailam hydro-electric project (Andhra Pradesh) .... 330000 

5 Nahoricatiya thermal station (Assam).67200 

6 Umiam hydro-electric project stage II (Assam).65000 

7 Barauni thermal station extension (Bihar).75000 

8 Pathratu thermal station extension (Bihar).250000 

9 Thermal extensions in D. V. C. area (D.V.C.).280000 

10 Gandak hydro-electric project (Bihar).15000 

11 Kosi hydro-electric project (Bihar) . . '. . 20000 

12 Ahmedabad thermal station extension (private sector—Gujarat) ; 30000 

13 Dhuvaran (Cambay) thermal station (Gujarat).200000 

14 Chenani hydro-electric project (Jammu & Kashmir) 15000 

15 Jhelum hydro-electric project (Jammu & Kashmir) 27000 

16 Salal hydro-electric pimect (Jammu & Kashmir) .... 60000 

17 Sabarigiri (Pamba) hydro-electric project (Kerala) .... 300000 

18 Idikki hydro-electric project (Kerala).390000 

19 Kuttiadi hydro-electric project (Kerala) ..45000 

20 Korba thermal station extension (Madhya Pradesh) .... 200000 

21 Satpura thermal station (Madhya Pradesh).180000 

22 Tawa hydro-electric project (Madhya Pradesh).42000 

23 Punasa hydro-electric prefect (Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat) . . 576000 

24 Kundah hydro-electric prefect (Madras).240000 

25 Mettur tunnel hydro-electric project (Madras).100000 

26 Periyar hydro-dectiic station extension (Madras) .... 35000 

27 Neiveii lignite power station extension (Madias) .... 150000 

28 Paiambikulam hydro-electric project (Madras).180000 

29 Koyna hydro-electric project stage II (Maharashtra) .... 300000 

30 Khaperkheda thermal station extension (Maharashtra) 60000 

31 Akola (Paras) thermal station extension (Maharashtra) 60000 

32 Bhusawal thermal station ( Ma harashtra).60000 

33 Nuclear power statian (Maharashtra and Gujarat) .... 300000 

34 Vaitama hydio-eleetilc project (Maharashtra).45000 

35 Sharavathy hydro-electric project stage II (Mysore) .... 534600 

36. Sharavathy tail race development (Mysore).145000 

37 Talcher thermal station (Orissa).240000 

38 Balimela/Gnntawada hydro-electric scheme (Orissa and Andhra Pradesh) 240000 

39 Bhakra right bank power house (Punjab and Rajasthan) 280000 

40 Uhl river hy^ro-electric project stage II ^*unjab) .... 40000 

41 Upper Baii-Doab canal project (Punjab).22000 

42 Beas prefect stage I (Punjab and Rriasthan).240000 

43 Thermal extensions (Rajasthan).90000 

44 Kotah hydro-electric project (Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh) 78000 

45 Harduaganj thermal station extension (Uttar Pradesh) 30000 

46 Singrauli thermal station (Uttar Pradesh).250000 

47 Obra hydro-electric project (Uttar Pradesh)." 80000 

48 Bandel thermal station (West Bengal).' 300000 

49 Delhi thermal station extension (Delhi and Punjab) .... 180000 
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M N cn^>n<o 0 \ 


gomd total .25785*29 69354*47 95139*76 2662 7 3677*9 6340-6 I2H-2 4432*5 

Note —Share of States from joint projects shown in the benefits for respective States. 













Pattern of el^icity consumition—all-India 1951-1961 
(including generation in self-generating industrial establishments) 

(referred to in paragraph 57) 
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•*Indnde$ gmeratico from sell-(eneraring indnstriale^ablwhmcnts. 
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Sector-wise growth of electricity consumption during First and Second Plans 

(including generation in seU-generating induatriai establiahmenu) 
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•apitarea relate to 1st April, i960 to 31st March, 1961. 

Ilndudes 95per oentofge-ieradon fronaself-generadng iodnstrial establishments as inthe absence oi precise data, 5 percenttrf generadoD fit 
self-gmexating induMrial establishments is assumed as losses. 









CHAPTER XXV 


VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 
I 

Role in Planned Development 

Village and small industries have made a significant conaibution in 
the First and Second Plans in realising the objectives o£ expanded 
employment, larger production and more equitable distribution. With 
the larger dimensions of the tasks to be accomplished in the Third 
Plan, their role will be even more important. The objectives of the 
programmes for these industries as set out in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution, 1956, and in the Second Plan are to aeate immediate and 
permanent employment on a large scale at relatively small capital cost, 
meet a substantial part of the increased demand for consumer goods 
and simple producers’ goods, facHitate mobilisation of resources of 
capital and skill which might otherwise remain inadequately utilised 
and bring about integration of the development of these industries with 
the rural economy on the one hand and lai;ge-scale industry on the 
other. They also offer a method of ensuring more equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the national income and avoiding some of the problems that 
implanned urbanisation tends to create. With improvement in tech¬ 
niques and organisation, these industries offer possibilities of growing 
into an efficient and progressive decentralised sector of the economy 
providing opportunities of work and income all over the country. One 
of the principal aims of planning in this field, therefore, is to assist 
in the adoption of improved techniques and more efficient forms of 
organisation, so that full advantage is taken of the basic facilities and 
services available as a result of general economic development, and 
over a period the entire sector becomes self-reliant and self-supporting. 
At the same time, the pace of technical change will have to be so 
regulated that large-scale technological unemployment with consequent 
hardship and misery to millions of people is avoided. 

2. An important lesson of the past decade is that where individual 
small industries, including village industries, have failed to adopt 
improved techniques or to achieve economies of scale and organisation 
through cooperation, production costs have remained relatively high 
and problems of unsold stocks and of decline in production and em¬ 
ployment have arisen. These problems have come up in some of the 
traffitional industries. Constant adaptation to the conditions of rapid 
change in a dynamic economy and the adoption of new techniques. 
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methods and forms of organisation are important factors in the's^biHty 
and development of various village and small industries. In die laM 
ten years, large programmes of assistance have been organised for these 
industries and considerable support has been given to them throu^ 
provision of loans, subsidies, technical and marketing advice and, in 
some cases, through reservation of spheres of production. In the latter 
part of the Second Plan, marketing conditions for some of the small 
scale industries improved markedly following the intensification of 
import restrictions. The need for these restrictions may not continue 
indefinitely. Moreover, with the supply of electric power over large 
areas of the country, improvements in means of tiansport and commu* 
nications, use of modem machines and techniques and the general - 
advance of science and technology, the entire economy is being transr 
formed. Thp problems of village and small industries, therefore, need 
to be constantly reviewed and necessary measures taken to realise the full 
potential of decentralised industry as an essential and continuing 
element in the national economy. 

3. The progress during the First and Second Plans of different small 
industries, including handloom, khadi, village industries, small scale 
industries, handicrafts, sericulture and coir, was reviewed towards the 
middle of the Second Plan by a number of Working Groups and Com¬ 
mittees. A special Study Team assessed the working of 25 industrial 
pilot projects which were taken up in community development blocks 
about six years ago. The Programme Evaluation Organisation also 
made a study of rural industries in selected community development 
blocks. Data collected in the course of these studies and the finding 
and conclusions reached have been of considerable value in formulating 
programmes for the Third Five Year Plan. A brief review of the 
progress of these industries in the first two Plans is given in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

U 

Review of Progress 

4. In the First Plan, a major step taken for the development of 
village and small industries was the establishment of All-India Boards 
to advise and assist in the formulation of programmes of development 
for the Handloom Industry, Khadi and Village Industries, Small Scale 
Industries, Handicrafts, Sericulture and Coir. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Board not only prepared programmes for the industries with 
which it was concerned but also had them implemented through regis¬ 
tered institutions and cooperative societies. In the case of other 
industries, responsibility for the implementation of programmes mostly 
rested with State Governments, although for a few programmes the - 
Bdards functioned on behalf of the Central Government for purposes 
of implementation. A notable development during the Second Plan 
was the establishment of a statutory Khadi and Village Industries Coni' 
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mission r.with more extensive executive powers than those enjoyed by 
die Khadi and Village Industries Board, which continued as an advismy 
body closely associated with the Commission. Further, in almost all 
Sutes, statutory State Khadi and Village Industries Boards were created 
under legislation sponsored by State Governments. Steps were also 
taken to strengthen State Departments o£ Industries. Thus, a three-tier 
organisation was developed—the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
at the Centre, All-India Boards, and State Departments of Industries 
and State Boards. In addition, industries officers were appointed at the 
district and block levels. At the end of the Second Plan, Extension 
Officers for Industries had been provided in more than 1650 develop¬ 
ment blocks out of 3110 blocks. Steps were also taken for the co-ordi¬ 
nation of programmes by setting up at the Centre a Co-ordination 
Committee for Small Industries consisting of the representatives of 
the Ministries concerned and the Chairmen of the All-India Boards and 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittees were also constituted in most of the States. 

5. An essential feature of development progiammes in the First 
Plan was the provision of assistance in different forms such as credit, 
training facilities, technical advice, supply of improved tools and equip¬ 
ment on easy terms and establishment of sales depots. In the Second 
Plan, the scale of assistance for all these purposes was considerably 
enlarged, the total anticipated outlay being a little less than Rs. 180 
crores as against about Rs. 43 crores in the First Plan. A number of 
new programmes were also organised. About sixty industrial estates 
were set up for providing factory accommodation and a number of 
common facilities for the promotion of small scale industries. A 
programme for the manufacture and distribution of Ambar charkhas on 
a large scale was undertaken by the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission. A scheme was also introduced to assist handloom weavers’ 
cooperatives to change over to powerlooms. Apart from these various 
programmes of assistance, steps were taken to provide a more assured 
market for the products of some of the industries. Production of 
certain varieties of cloth was reserved for the handloom industry and of 
certain types of agricultural implements for small scale industry. It 
was also decided that there should be no further expansion in certain 
large scale industries like vegetable oils, rice milling, leather footweaif, 
match, etc. where the existing capacity was not being already fully 
utilised. Separate targets of production Were laid down for the small- 
scale and the large-scale sectors of certain industries like bicycles and 
sewing machines. 

6. In many of the industries, particularly small scale inUhstries 
and handicrafts, assistance had to be given to individual artisans and 
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entrepreneurs because a sufficient number of artisans’ oi|;anisations had 
not developed at the field level. In handloom and coir, however, assis¬ 
tance was channelled mostly through cooperative societies and in khadi 
and village industries mostly through registered institutions. In the 
First Plan considerable emphasis was laid on the organisation of indus¬ 
trial cooperatives as a means of promoting village and small industries.' 
The number of industrial co-operative societies increased from 7105 in 
1951 to about 15,.*500 in 1956. The handloom industry accounted for 
about 8000 cooperative societies; the next largest group was of palm-, 
gur societies, followed by tanners’ and leather workers’ societies, societies 
of small scale induestries including light engineering goods, and sericul-* 
ture. By 1959-60, the total number of industrial cooperatives increased 
to about 29,000, including about 11,200 handloom weavers’ societies. 
On the whole, however, industrial cooperatives did not cover more than 
a small proportion of those engaged in village and small industries. 
In 1958, a special Working Group examined the difficulties impeding 
rapid progress in the formation of industrial cooperatives and recom¬ 
mended measures for ensuring their accelerated development. Action 
is being taken on the proposals of the Working Group. 

7. The strengthening of administrative and organisational machinery 
and the expansion of assistance programmes combined with measures 
•for giving an a5»ured market for certain industries produced conditions 
favourable to the det clopment of village and small industries. A 
detailed assessment of the progress made over the past ten years cannot 
be given for each industry in the absence of complete and reliable data, 
but in several industries a notable advance has been recorded. 

8. According to information available at present, production of 
handloom cloth increased from about 742 million yards in 1950-51 to 
about 1900 million yards in 1960-61. Fuller employment was provided 
for nearly S million weavers and exports of handloom cloth on an 
annual average have been about 36 million yards during the last three 
years, valued at over Rs. 5 crores. The number of looms in the co¬ 
operative fold increased from less than 7 lakhs in 1953 to almost IS 
lakhs by the middle of 1960. Production of traditional khadi (cotton, 
silk and woollen) increased from 7 million yards in 1950-51 to about 
48 million yards in 1960-61. Employment, mostly part-time, was pro¬ 
vided to nearly 11 lakh additional spinners, besides whole-time employ¬ 
ment to about 1*4 lakh weavers, carpenters, etc. Production of Ambar 
khadi (produced from the admixture of Ambar yam and ordinary 
charkha yam) increased from 1'9 million yards in 1956-57 to about 26 
million yards in 1960-61. Mostly part-time employment was provided 
by this programme to about 3 lakh spinners, besides full-time employ¬ 
ment to about 51,000 weavers and others. 
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9. As regards the progress of village industries infbrmation is avail¬ 
able only about the activities of registered institutions, cooperative societies 
and centres assisted by the Khadi and Village Industries Conunission. 
The total disbursements for the programmes during the Second Plan 
period were a little over Rs. 18 crores, of whidi the major portion was 
accounted for by assistance in the form of supply of improved equipment 
and training and marketing facilities for the processing of cereals and 
pulses, crushing of oilseeds, tanning and leather, palm gur, non-edible 
oils and soap, match, hand-made paper, gur and khandsari, bee-keeping, 
pottery,'etc. A substantial part of the disbursed amount remained unuti¬ 
lised in the earlier years of the Second Plan period. The Evaluation 
Committee for Village Industries which about the middle of the Second 
Plan reviewed the working of certain production centres set up with the 
assistance of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission, concluded! 
that the results obtained in respect of both production and employment 
were not commensurate with the expenditure incurred. Since then, 
however, there has been considerable improvement in the utilisation of 
funds and also in the working of these centres. Village industry pro¬ 
grammes in the Second Plan have provided partial relief to about 5 lakhs 
of artisans and under-employed women workers in villages. They have 
also furnished experience which should be useful in working out future 
patterns of industrial development in rural areas. 

10. The programme for sericulture has been directed mainly towards 
improvement in the methotls of mulberry cultivation and of the quality 
of silkworm seeds, supply of improved spinning and reeling equipment 
and organisation of research. The Central Sericultural Research Insti¬ 
tute at Bcrhamporc and its sub-station at Kalimpong was expanded and 
a training institute at Mysore and a Silkworm Seed Station at Srinagar 
established. Production of raw silk rose from 2*5 million Ib in 1951 
to 3*6 million lb in 1960. At the end of the Second Plan period, it was 
reckoned that the industry provided part-time employment to about 27 
lakh persons, besides full-time employment to about 35,000 persons. The 
high cost of production continued to be the main problem of the industry 
largely due to the low yield of mulberry per acre, low yield of cocoons, 
etc. 


11. Progress in the coir industry was generally slow owing to organi¬ 
sational deficiencies of coir cooperatives, inferior quality of cmr yarn 
due to the inefficient equipment used for spinning, and competition from 
substitutes ip foreign markets. Exports of coir yam and goods suffered 
serious setback in 1957-58 and, although they have since increased to 
some extent, they are still below the level reached at the end of the First 
Plan period. The industry is at present estimated to provide employ¬ 
ment to about 8 lakh persons. 
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12. Handicrafts programmes were enlarged in the Second Plan and 
included the establishment of four Regional Design Centres, and K 
number of emporia and sales depots, besides training and production 
centres for specific crafts like ivory and conch shell products, bidri, 
decorative pottery, toys, bamboo articles, papier madie products, etc. 
There has been an increase in internal sales as well as exports of handi¬ 
crafts. Over 100 emporia and sales depots have been set up and the 
annual sales through these increased from about Rs. 1 crore at the end 
of the First Plan period to about Rs. 2‘5 crores in 1959-60. It is esti¬ 
mated that handicrafts including carpets worth over Rs. 6 trores per 
annum were exported during the last three years of the Second Plan 
period. Favourable conditions for stable and fuller employment were ' 
created for skilled craftsmen which in turn resulted in considerable 
improvement in their earnings. Progress was somewhat retarded by 
the shortage of technical personnel and certain basic raw materials and 
the difficulty in channelling credit to the artisans. 

IS. In the field of small scale industries progress during the past five 
years has been quite impressive. In spite of shortages of certain basic 
raw materials, many small industries, notably machine tools, sewing 
machines, electric fans and motors, bicycles, builders’ hardware and hand 
tools have expanded considerably, the increase in production being as 
much as 25 to 50 per cent per annum. Import restrictions have to some 
extent given an impetus to the growth of these industries. The number 
of registered companies, with authorised capital of less than Rs. 5 lakhs 
each and engaged in processing and manufacturing, increased during 
1957-61 by about 1160. In the programme of industrial estates also, 
considerable progress has been made, and by 1960-61 about 60 industrial 
estates were completed, of which 52 with about 1035 factory sheds 
employing about 13.000 persons were actually functioning. The pro¬ 
gramme for small scale industries as a whole is estimated to have pro¬ 
vided full-time employment to about 3 lakh persons. 

m 

Approach in the Third Plan 

14. The main objectives to be kept in vieiv in implementing pro-' 
grammes for village and small industries in the Third Plan will be: 

(i) to improve the productivity of the worker and reduce produc¬ 

tion costs by placing relatively greater emphasis on positive 
forms of assistance such as improvement of skill, supply of 
tedinical advice, better equipment and credit, etc.; 

(ii) to reduce progressively the role of subsidies, sales rebates and 

sheltered markets; 

(iii) to promote the growth of industries in rural areas and small 

towns; 
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(iv) to promote the development of small scale industries as ancil* 
laries to large industries; and 

(v) to organise artisans and craftsmen on cooperative lines. 

The policies and measures proposed for achieving these objectives are 
outlined below. 

15. Improvement of skill and productivity.—Trzining facilities for 
meeting the requirements of technical and managerial personnel in the 
field of village and small industries will be considerably enlarged in 
<he Third Plan. The arrangements to be made in this regard for the 
training of craftsmen and engineers are given in the Chapter on Techni¬ 
cal Education. For rural artisans, a scheme has been drawn up to set up 
in selected areas ‘cluster-type’ institutions serving groups of villages for 
providing courses in certain allied trades such as blacksmithy, carpentry, 
etc. extending over a year or more with a view to training the artisans 
in the maintenance and repair of agricultural implements and parts 
of heavy agricultural machinery, etc. These institutions are intended to 
replace, where necessary, the production-cum-training centres set up 
earlier. In addition, training facilities will be available from peripatetic 
demonstration and training parties organised in rural areas by State 
Governments. Besides these general training programmes, special schemes 
for training in khadi, village industries and handicrafts will be taken up 
as a part of the development programmes for these industries. An All- 
India institute will also be set up to provide facilities for training in 
industrial extension techniques. 

16. In all village and small industry programmes, emphasis is being 
laid on the introduction of improved tools and equipment. For small 
scale industries, a scheme for supply of machines on hire-purchase terms 
was introduced during the Second Plan period and it is proposed to 
expand it in the Third Plan so as to supply machines to a larger number 
of small industrialists and cooperatives. In the handloom sector, provi¬ 
sion has been made for the introduction of ‘take-up motion attachments’ 
and semi automatic looms and also for continuing the limited pro¬ 
gramme introduced at the beginning of the Second Plan for convtsiion 
on a cooperative basis from handlooms to powerlooms. In the field of 
khadi and village industries, research and experiments for further 
improvement of the Ambar charkha and oil ghanis and of equipment 
usrf in hand-pounding of paddy and in other village industries will be 
continued. In the coir industry, on the basis of a pilot scheme for the 
inti’oduction of improved coir spinning equipment, it is proposed to 
undertake the manufacture and supply of such equipment on a laige 
scale. In sericulture, an important item of the programme is to 
encourage the use of cottage basins.,in place of charkhas for reeling. 
Similarly, in handicrafts the adoption of improved tools will be 
encouraged and assisted. 
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17. Efforts will be organiseil on a larger scale to provide technical advice 
to artisans and craftsmen engaged in various industries. In the field of 
small scale industries, an industrial extension service has been built up 
through the Small Industries Service Institutes, (he Extension Centres and 
the Extension Officers (Industries) at the block level. In the field of khadi 
and village imlustries, similar advice is made available through technical 
officers in the various registered institutions and centres and through 
extension officers in the blocks. Much, however, remains to be done to 
provide technical assistance and advice to every artisan and craftsman who 
needs it and efforts in this direction ivill have to be pursued more 

igorously in the Third Plan. 

18. Specia’I attention will be paid to research for developing improved 
fools and equipment, processes of manufacture, designs, etc. The pro- 
giammes for the expansion of existing facilities are outlined in the Chapter 
i:n .Scientific and Technological Research. 

19. Crrflit and finance.—Grtdh facilities, which are an essential require¬ 
ment of all village and small industries, have to be organised on a larger 
scale in the Third Plan to be made available on reasonable terms and 
with the minimum of jirocedural delays. In the allocation for small 
stale industries in the Third Plati, a substantial provision has been made 
lor loans under State Aid to Industries Acts to meet the need for long 
and medium term capital as well as working capital. Similarly, in the 
allocation for khadi and village industries, substantial amounts have 
been )>rc)\ ided for the grant ,of loans. However, the provision which can 
be made fetr loans in the Plan is necessarily limited in relation tt» the 
jequiremenis, and the aim to be kept in view is that in increasing 
measure the credit required for village and small industries should 
be available from normal banking and financial institutions. Under 
a ))ilol scheme ojierated by the State Bank of India for coordinated 
piovision of credit to these industries, the credit limit sanctioned and 
in force by the end of March, 1901, was nearly Rs. 9 crores. Three 
other notable measures were taken during the Second Plan period 
for making credit available to village and small industries through 
institutional agencies. The Reserve Bank of India provides special facilities 
for advances to central cooperative agencies to meet the working capital 
retjuirements of the handloom industry. A pilot credit guarantee scheme 
under which Government shares with certain specified banks and other 
financial institutions risks on loans granted by them to small industries 
was introduced in July, 1960, and guarantees for loans amounting to Rs. 2 
■crores were issued by the end of 1960-61. A proposal was also formulated 
for providing a Government guarantee for loans given by banking and 
institutional agencies to well-established organisations in the field of village 
and small industries such as the Khadi and Village Industries Commission, 
the National Small Industries Corporation, etc. In the Third Plan it is 
2.S P.C.-28. 
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proposed to continue efforts along these lines. To ensure that the credit 
needs of artisans in rural areas are not overlooked while providing loans 
under State Aid to Industries Acts, it has been agreed that a portion of 
the funds to be disbursed under these Acts should be earmarked for artisans 
in rural areas and an equal amount for the same purpose should be made 
available from the budget of community development blocks. 

20. Role of subsidiesj sales rebates, eic.—The progressive enlargement of 
programmes of positive assistance is expected to make it possible to reduce 
the role of subsidies, sales rebates and sheltered markets in the Third Plan. 
In the field of khadi, it is hoped to bring about a gradual reduction of 
prices through technical improvements, pooling of proiluction costs and 
economy in transport and other distribution charges. Rebates on sales of 
khadi, particularly of silk and woollen khadi, will be reviewed with the 
object of replacing them, as far as possible, by suitable management grants. 
As regards village industries also, it is proposed that the pre.sent subsidies 
and/or rebates on sales in respect of their products should be replaced by 
gradually tapering management grants. Similarly, in the handloomt 
industiy emphasis will be shifted from sales rebates to more positive forms 
of assistance. 

21. Positive measures of organisation and assistance including arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of raw materials and coordination for researcli, 
training, etc. were mentioned in the First and the Second Plans as being 
among the element of a common production programme. The term, 
‘common production programme’ was adopted as a convenient way of 
describing the basic approach adopted for determining, while formulating 
programmes of development for different sections of an industry, the 
respective contributions which the large-scale and small-scale and cottage 
sectors could make towards the total requirements of the community, in 
the context of the social and other objectives. The other elements of the 
programme which had the object of jiroviding a degree of preference or 
assurance in marketing to the small-scale sector were reservation of spheres 
of production, limiting the expansion of the capacity of the large sector 
of the industry, imposition of cesses on large-scale units and giving a 
price advantage to the smaller units through differential taxation, sub¬ 
sidies, sales rebates, etc. It was recognised that the general principles 
underlying common production programme should be applied only after 
detailed study and investigation of the problems of particular industries. 
For instance, in the case of some of the traditional industries, measures 
for ensuring preferential treatment and assurance of market for their 
products may have to be continued for a somewhat longer period than in 
the case of .small scale industries. 

22. Indmtrial development in rural areas and small towns.—Although 
several industries such as village industries, khadi, sericulture, coir and, to 
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an appreciable extent, handloom, are already located in rural areas, the 
development of small scale industries has so far been, by and large, in or 
near the cities and the larger towns. Since one of the printi|)al objects 
of programmes in» this field is to provide opportunities of income and 
employment in a dispersed manner all over the country, emphasis in 
the implementation of the programmes in the Third Plan will be on 
encouraging the further growth of industries in rural areas and in small 
towns as well as in less developed areas having a marked industrial poten¬ 
tial. The first step in this direction should he to identity the areas in 
which various basic facilities such as electricity, larger supply of agricul¬ 
tural raw materials and improved means of transport will become available 
as a result of development envisaged in other sectors during the course of 
the Third Plan and to prepare |jrograinmes for assisting the growth of 
industries in such areas. The de'sirability of linking up the promotion 
of small industries with programmes of power development in the rural 
areas has also been stressed in the Chapter on Irrigation and Power. The 
other essential step will be to provide vaiious kinds of assistance such as 
training facilities, credit, technical advice, tools and machines, etc. in an 
integrated manner to those who set up industries in the rural areas and 
small towns. This aspect should be borne in mind in implementing 
schemes for cluster-type training centres for groups of villages, provision 
of credit to rural artisans, setting up of common' facility workshops and 
rural industrial estates. For the better utilisation of resources under the 
Plan, the attempt should be to provide assistance intensively at points 
where conditions are relath’ely more favourable and to build up in this 
manner a number of successful centres which may serve as models and as 
nuclei for more wide-spread development. This would not only promote 
the growth of small industries under conditions favourable to their con¬ 
tinuous growth, but will also help integrate industry with development 
in related fields. 

2.3. With the increase in the production of cereals, pulses and a number 
of cash crops like sugarcane and oilseeds visualised in the Third Plan, there 
will be considerable scope for the expansion of processing industries in 
rural areas. With a view to providing fuller employment and strengthening 
and diversifying the rural economy, it will be desirable to develop these 
industries to the maximum extent in the decentralised and small scale 
sector and on a coojjerative basis. The availability of basic facilities like 
power, trained labour and organised arrangements for the storage of raw 
materials and finished products will facilitate economic working of these 
industries. In rural areas, where such basic facilities may not be available 
for some time to come, rural artisans should he assisted to organise on 
cooperative lines to purchase and stock raw materials, adopt improved 
techniques and to establish arrangements for the sales of their products. 
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24. Development of small industries as anrillaries.—Some efforts were 
made during the First and Second Plans to promote the development of 
small scale industries as ancillarics to large industries, and such industries 
also grew up s|K)ntaneously in some measure. Various methods of pro¬ 
moting such growth are being examined by a special Committee. In the 
Second Plan, an important scheme was taken in hand for linking up the 
production of small units located in a new industrial estate at Bangalore 
with the prcxluction of a large project in the public sector, viz., Hindustan 
Machine Tools I.imiied. Tt is proposed to encourage similar schemes for 
some of the otlier projects in both the public and private sectors. In each 
branch of industry, with a view to planned development it is es.sential to 
take a comprehensive view of the recjuirements of the community, the con¬ 
tribution which small industries can make in relation .to large-scale 
industries and the extent to which prcx:esses and stages of production can 
be decentralised. During the First and Second Plans, spheres of prcxluc- 
tion of small and large iinils were demarcated in the case of some industries, 
such as cotton textiles and agricultural implements. In a few other indus¬ 
tries such as bicycles, sewing machines and storage batteries, after 
estimating ihe requirements, sejiarate targets of production were laid down 
lor tlie large-scale and the small-.scale sectors. Various asjiecis of integra¬ 
tion between large and .small industries have to be considered in detail for 
eacb industry. .Among industries which are at present being studied are 
agricultural implements and machinery, machine and hand tools, bicvcles 
and bicycle parts, .sewing machines and .sewing machine parts, automobile 
and diesel engine parts, radio receivers and amplifiers, tanning and foot¬ 
wear, fruit and vegetable preservation, cotton textile machinery parts, 
electiic motois (fracticmal) and fans, paints and varnishes, storage bat¬ 
teries, .scientific and table glass-waie, surgical and mathematical instru¬ 
ments and plastic products. 

2,5. Industrial cooperatives—hi those industries where considerable 
progress has been made in the foimation of cooperatives such as handloom 
and' coir, the emphasis in the Third Plan will be on consolidation of the 
organisation and finances of the existing cooperatives and on bringing 
more of the workers within the cooperative fold. In other industries efforts 
will be directed tow.ards the formation of industrial cemperative societies. 
The main steps proposed to be taken include provision of financial 
assistance to cover the expenditure on managerial and supervisory staff 
for a limited period, subsidisation of the rate of interest charged by the 
central cooperative financing agencies to the primary cooperative societies, 
expansion of facilities for the training of staff particularly at the middle 
level for industrial cooperatives and strengthening of the staff in the Slate 
Departments of Industries or Cooperation dealing with industrial coopera¬ 
tives. .\ small nucleus organisation is also being set up at the Centre for 
ensuring coordinated implementation of the programmes for the promotion 
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of industrial cooperatives. In some selected areas, separate industrial 
cooperative banks may be set up provided certain conditions such as a 
large concentration of industrial units organised on cooperative lines and 
the prosjiects of raising of a part of the resources through deposits are 
satisfied. In the case of those small st ale industries where industrial 
entrepreneurs or partnerships predominate, the formation of industrial 
associations will be encouraged for obtaining and distributing raw 
materials and for undertaking other functions such as dissemination of 
technical and' other information, maintenance of accounts, etc. 


2ti. Arrangemetils jor coordhiation—While at the Centre and at the 
State levels overlapping and duplication of effort in the fonnulation and 
implementation of programmes for village and small industries are avoid¬ 
ed, as far as possible, in practice some overlapping and duplication do 
come about in such matters as establishment of emporia and sales depots, 
exhibitions, training, etc. Further means will neetl to be devisea to 
secure coordination among the various Boards and agencies concerned 
with tlie implementation of the progiammes. However, it is more at the 
field level tliat the need for grcaler coordination is being felt. This applies 
particularly to the programmes for khadi and village industries where 
the activities of State Governments, State Khadi Boards, registered insti¬ 
tutions and the block level staff have to be more clo.sely integrated. More¬ 
over, with developments envisaged in the field of agriculture, power, 
transport, etc. it is necessary to take a unified view of the entire problem 
of nira' industrialisation. The existing Boards may not always be able 
to take such a view because each of them operates in its own specified 
field. 7'he rural industi'ics programme of the Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Commission is at present limited to only 12 traditional industries. A 
comprehensive programme of rural industrialisation will have to take into 
account the various aspects of development in each area and it will be 
necessary to ensure that close cooperation of the various institutions ami 
agencies working at the regional or block level is obtained for preparing 
local plans and implementing them. It is proposed to examine the 
various a.spects of this tjuestion further in consultation with State Govern¬ 
ments and the Boards. 


OlJlLAV AMI AlIOGATIONS 

27. In the Third Plan, a total outlay of Rs. 264 crores has bf en pro¬ 
posed for programmes of village and small indnsiries, as compared with 
an estimateil expenditure of a little less than Rs, 180 crores in the .Second 
Plan. Tliis is made up of about Rs. 141 aores for schemes of the States 
and Union Territories and about Ry 12.*? crores for the Central and Cen- 
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trally-sponsored programmes and schemes. The break-up of this outlay 
between different industries is given in the Table below: 

Outlay for different industries 


(Rs. crores) 


industry 


Second Plan 
(estimated 
expendi¬ 
ture) 

Third Plan outlays 
States Sc Centre 

Union 

Territories 

total 

handloom industry • 

. 

29.7 

310 

3-0 

34.0 

puwerlooms in the handloom sector . 

2.0 

— 

4.0 

4.0 

khadi—^traditional 
ambar 

village industries 

} 

82.4 

3.4 

370 
32-0 
■ 20-0 

92.4 

sericulture 

• 

3-1 

5-5 

t -5 

7.0 

coir industry 

■ 

2.0 

2.4 

0.8 

3-2 

handicrafts 

. 

4.8 

6.1 

2.5 

8.6 

small scale industries 


44-4 

62.6 

22.0 

84. 6 

industrial estates 

• 

II.6 

30.2 

— 

30.2 

total 

. 

180.0* 

141.2 

122.8 

264.0 


It will be seen that considerably increased expenditure is contemplated 
on small scale industries and industrial estates. In the case of handlotHR. 
khadi and village industries, the level of expenditure is expected to be 
somewhat higher than in the Second Plan. 

28. In addition to the outlay indicated above, there is a provision of 
about Rs. 20 aores made for the development of these industries in the 
programmes of community development and some provisions for the 
purpose have also been made in the progiamraes for the reliabiliration of 
displaced persons, social welfare and the welfare of backward classes. 
Further, about Rs. 276 crores are expected to be invested from private 
sources including banking institutions. 

IV 

Hani)W)c)m, Khadi and Villaoe Indi siries 

29. The development programmes for the Third Plan have been for¬ 
mulated in the light of the experience already gathered and the findings 
and suggestions of the Evaluation Working Groups referred to earlier. 
In the case of khadi and village industries, tliere have been some modi¬ 
fications in the general conception of the programme. Under each pro¬ 
gramme, it is essential that expenditure on buildings and overheads is 
kept to the minimum. 


•outlay amici pared is of the order of Rs. l^S crores. 
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30. Handloorn and powerloom industries.—1'he principal aim of tlie 
liandloom programme during the Third Plan period will be to bring 
about further expansion of handloorn production through fuller employ¬ 
ment of the handloorn weavers and the introduction of improved tech¬ 
niques. Emphasis will be shifted gradually from rebate on sales—which 
has already been reduced from 6 nP. to 5 nP.—and other schemes involv¬ 
ing subsidy to more positive forms of assistance. Loan assistance on a 
more liberal scale will be provided to weavers, so that on the basis of the 
•larger share capital in the cooperatives, it becomes possible for them to 
■borrow larger funds from institutional agencies. Further, a higher 
priority will be accorded to the supply of improved appliances including 
semi-automatic looms, jirovision of facilities for processing and training, 
inlrodiKtion of improved designs and purchase of yarn requirements 
increasingly from cooperative spinning mills. It is proposed lo revitalise 
a number of weak cooperative societies and also lo set up some worksheds 
for common weaving centres on a pilot basis mainly "to meet export 
requirements. Steps will also be taken to stimulate the exports of hand- 
loom cloth. The bulk of the handloorn programme svill be implemented 
'by the State Governments and the Administrations of Union I’erritories. 
The programme which the Handloorn Board will itself implement 
inchules the expansion of the weavers’ service centres already set up at 
Bombay, Madras, Varanasi, Calcutta and Kancheepuram, reorganisation 
of the two Institutes of Handloorn Technology and publicity and 
.propaganda. 

31. With a vicsr lo impioving the economic condition of handloorn 
wcawis, a programme for conversion of handliKjms into powerlooms on 
(oujjeralive basis wa'> undertaken early in the Second Plan period. This 
•envisaged the installation of .35,000 powerlooms during the two years 
i;>.5fi-r)8. Progress teas, however, very slow ami only .3500—1000 power¬ 
looms irere installed out of about 1,3,000 sanctioned upto the end of the 
Seconil Plan jieriod. I'be remaining 9000—0500 will be installed durmg 
the next few years. Effective steps have already been taken lo check 
installation of powerlooms except by the handloorn weavers' cooperatives. 

.32. Of the total production target of 9.300 million yards of cloth set 
for ihc last year of the Third Plan period, the share of the decentralised 
sector, namely, the handloorn, powerloom and khadi industries, has been 
fixed at 3500 million yards, as compared with its output of about 2350 
fnillion yards in 1960-01. The major portion of the additional produc¬ 
tion is expected lo come from the handloorn industry but no precise allo¬ 
cation of it between these different sections has yet been made. The 
position will be reviewed from time to time in the light of progress made 
in each sector. 

3.3. Khadi-traditional and dmlmr.—With the introduction during the 
Second Plan period of the Ambar charkha with its superior efficiency and 
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output, it was thought that traditional khadi might, relatively speaking, 
become less important and the Ambar chrirkha might play a larger part 
in the future development of khadi. The-se expectations were not entirely 
fulfilled. Work on the Ambar charkha was new to the spinners and 
altogether different from that on the traditional charkha; the Ambar 
charkhas manufactured in the earlier stages were not all upto the mark 
and arrangements for servicing could not be organised to the extent 
required. Because of the.se initial difficulties, the Ambar charkhas rvere 
worked on an average for about two hours in a day for about 200 days 
in a year and the average production was only 18 hanks per day. Tfie 
results fell considerably short of the earlier assumptions that the Ambar 
charkha could be plied lor 8 hours in a day for 300 working days in a 
year and produce 8 hanks per day (the Ambar Charkha Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee estimate was 6 hanks per day). The assumptions, themselves 
might not have been realistic as hand-spinning is done largely by women 
and only as» a part-time occupation. Even so, the earnings of spinners 
who took to the Ambar charkha show a fair improvement over those 
of traditional spinners, the average annual earnings being about Rs. 52 
for Ambar as against about Rs. 35 for the traditional charkha. In some 
regions this average for spinners on the Ambar charkha has risen to 
about Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, and is similar to the average earnings of a large 
proportion of agricultural labourers. I'he Ambar spinners have been 
able to earn this amount in spite of the fact that the rate of spinning wage 
for the Ambar charkha has ben fixed at 2 annas per hank, as against 
2J annas for the traditional charkha. It is also deserving of note that the 
prices of khadi have not been allowed to rise in spite of the substantial 
rise which has taken place in the prices of cotton, and which has led to a 
rise in the prices of mill cloth. On the other hand, the increased produc¬ 
tion of khadi, both traditional and Ambar, resulted in the accumidation 
of large stocks in the last tw’o years of the Second Plan period. Special 
steps have been taken for further development of sales including absorp¬ 
tion of production locally. 

34. Further development of khadi in the Third Plan will be mainly 
along the lines of the reoriented programme drawn up by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission in which the emphasis will primarily be on 
intensive efforts to secure integrated rural development of selected com¬ 
pact areas or' gram ekais. It is proposed to organise .3000 gram ekais. 
each covering a village or group of villages having a population of 5000 
each. The areas to be selected will be those in w-hich some work has 
already been carried out under the Commission’s intensive area scheme or 
the community development programme, or by some of the voluntary 
organisations, registered institutions and cooperatives. Another dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the future programme will be the preparation of 
local plans for the maximum exploitation of available resources for local 
use with a view to achieving local self-sufficiency to the extent possible. 
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These plans are to be executed by registered institutions as well as service 
cooperatives and gram panchayats. Thus, the responsibility of the Com¬ 
mission will be largely limited to provision of financial and technical 
assistance and training facilities and the preparatioti and execution of the 
programmes will be left to the State Boards, the institutions and the local 
agencies at the village level. Some steps have already been taken to 
ensure coordination with the other agencies engaged in rural develop¬ 
ment programmes but arrangements for bringing about coordination with 
tire programmes for public participation like the L.ok Karya Kshetra pro¬ 
gramme, etc. have not yet l>een rompletecl. 

35. The programme for khadi for the Third Plan will aim at gradual 
reduction of dependence on urban markets and correspondingly greater 
production for local use and improving the techniques of spinning and 
weaving so as to raise the output and earnings. Special attention will be 
given to improvement in the quality of khadi. By the end of the Third 
Plan period, about 40—50 per cent of the khadi prcxluction is expected to 
be marketed locally and the jirices to be reduced by 15—20 per cent. 
Certain improvements in the Ambar charkha have already been introduc¬ 
ed Avhich are expected to raise the productivity from 1 hank per hour to 
15 hanks per hour. These improvements are at present undergoing 
field trials. A Committee has also been set up to suggest measures for 
increasing the sales of hand-spun yarn and khadi. 

30. 'I'he traditional charkha will continue to play a definite role, but 
greater efforts will be made to popularise the Ambar charkha. It is also 
proposed to bring into effective use 2‘5 lakh Ambar charkhas out of 3.5 
lakti charkhas already distributed and to introduce another 3 lakh 
charkhas in the gram ekais. Efforts will continue to be made to increase 
the productivity of the Ambar charkha from the present average of about 
2 hanks to an average of 4 hanks and also giadually to increase their 
working jreriod in the gi-am ekai centres, so that during the Third Plan 
peiiod they will be worked on an average for considerably more than 2 
hours in 200 days in a year, which was the average during the Second Plan 
period. As stated earlier, no precise allocation of production targets of 
cloth has been fixed for the different sections of the decentralised sector 
but a target of about 160 million yards of khadi is envisaged at piesent. 

37. Village industries.—'R.mA artisans are usually dispersed in a 
large number of scattered villages and this, combined with their low' 
standard of literacy ainl poor economic condition, is a considerable 
impediment 10 rapid implementation of development programmes. 
Among the other factors responsible for the slow progress of village 
industries’ programmes have been the general lack of previous experience 
in regard to the development of these industries, lack of trained and 
qualified staff, location of production centres in unsuitable places, lack' 
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of adequate funds and organisation for procurement of raw materials in 
bulk and failure to introduce more efficient techniques of production. 
Even such technical improvements as were introduced did not go fat- 
enough to secure a material increase in productivity. They did not, 
therefore, gain general acceptance. 

38. An intensive area scheme was undertaken during the Second 
Plan period which aimed at intensive development of khadi and village 
industries as part of a larger effort for developing an integrated rural 
economy. The basic unit for working out the scheme was a selected 
area comprising .30—40 villages with a population of about 20,000. The 
approach in this work has been to prepare village plans for utilising all 
available manpower and other idle resources and, therefore, the scope of 
the scheme includes measures for improvement of agricultural produc¬ 
tion through construction of wells and distribution of seeds and manure 
as well as construction of houses, roads, dispensaries, etc. At the end of 
September, 1960, the scheme was in operation in 65 intensive areas and 
18 pre-intensive areas. Experience of the working of the scheme has 
suggested three main conclusions. Firstly, there is great scope for intro¬ 
ducing improved techniques and mechanical power in villages without 
creating any difficulties in regard to the full employment of manpower. 
This is because tliere is considerable development potential in the village 
economy. Secondly, through proper local planning and organisation, ii 
is possible to convert idle manpower into a productive re.source. Thirdly, 
the development of village industries, if it is to be enduring, has to be 
closely linked up with the development of the rural economy as a whole. 

.39. In conrormily with the reoriented approach and the aims referred 
to abos-e, programmes I'or village industries for the 'I'liird Plan period 
•have been prepared for implementation in compact areas and mainly to 
meet local rctjuirements. Schemes for aid and assistance will be con¬ 
tinued but. as mentioned earlier, present subsidies and/or rebates on 
sales in respect of the products of certain village industries will be replac¬ 
ed by suitable management grants on a progressively decreasing scale. 
The existing character of many of these industries is expected to change 
through the use of improved techniques and also the use of power, wher¬ 
ever available and considered desirable. 

40. Some of the more important details of the programmes for different 
•industries are given below: 

ti) Hand-pounding of paddy.—It is proposed to introduce improved 
, iprocessets of parboiling, to train persons in improved methods of produc¬ 
tion, to continue research for production of improved equipment and to 
‘Construct godowns. 
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L'nder the Rice Milling Industry (Regulation) Act, 1958, powers were 
delegated to the State Governments for licensing the installation of new 
Tire mills or resumption of operation of defunct mills keeping in view 
not only the likely effects on the existing hand-pounding industry but 
also the scope for its further development. Further, it was also laid 
<lown that in permitting new rice milling capacity, preference should be 
given to rice mills to be run by cooperative societies. The actual work¬ 
ing of the Act shows that new milling capacity has been licensed in some 
of the Stales and some of the main intentions of the Act have not been 
fulfilled. It is propased to consider further the problems which have 
arisen with a view to ensuring that the policies visualised in the legisla¬ 
tion are carried out effectively. 

(ii) Oilssedx rn/s/iitijs;.—The programme consists of storage of oilseeds 
ami arrangements for their distribution, effecting improvements in the 
•existing Wardha ghani and developing cheaper models with higher pro¬ 
ductivity. The improved ghanis are proposed to be manufactured in 
the centres for blacksmilhy and carpentary. 

(iii) Tanfiiiie: and leather— study group is already examining the 
working of the flaying and carcass recovery centres with a view 
to suggesting a practical scheme for better flaying, curing and grading 
hides and skins and for improving the tanning of hides and skins. In 
the meanwhile, a special drive has been initiated to intensify the develop¬ 
ment of flaying, carcass recovery and tanning and it is proposed to set up 
2no (entres for intensive development. 

(iv) Afcj/c//.—There has been a change in the pattern of techniques 
and tools with the object of jn'oducing matches with a better market¬ 
ability. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Cottage Match 
Special F.iKpiiry Committee, it is ])roposed to set lip 200 new ‘D’ class 
])rc»duction units. 

(v) Car and khandsari.—Proihiction units of varying sizes, eejnipped 
with hand-driven or pedal-driven centrifugals will be set up with a view 
to facilitating the use of power. Introduction of pow’er-driven sugarcane 
■c rushers is also being encouraged and assisted. 

(vi) Bee-keeping.—The main emphasis during the Third Plan period 
w'ill be on a gradual expansion of the indnstrv wherever possible on 
more intensive lines and developing the industry wn'th a view' mainly to 
the secondary results such as improvement of crops and fruits, etc. rather 
than the primary results. The programme envisages organisation of 44 
area offices, 975 sub-stations and distribution of 94.500 bee-boxes. 

fvii) Other village industries.—The programmes for other village 
industries like palm giir, hand-made paper, soap, fibre, etc. include 
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schemes for setting up production units, distribution of improved equip¬ 
ment, etc. It is also proposed to set up a few centres for the production 
of methane gas and to draw up a programme for the development of 
the lime industry. 


V 

Serici lti re and Coir 

41. Sericulture.—The emphasis in the development jirogramme for 
die sericulture industry will be on retlucing the cost of production, 
creating a suitable marketing organisation and exploring possibilities of 
increasing exports. The main factors affecting the cost of production o( 
raw silk are of a continuing nature and a determined effort will have to 
be made in the I'liird Plan to bring about an appreciable improvement 
in the existing position. The cost of mulberry constitutes 60 per cent 
of the cost of raw silk and it is necessars' that the yield per acre ol 
mulberry which is at present comparatively low ^hoidd be increased 
At present only a small proportion of the area under mulben^ is 
irrigated and mulbeny cultivation has to face competition from mote 
remunerative cash crops. The first step to be taken is, therefore, to 
make mulberrv’ cidtivation a paying occupation by increasing the yield 
per acre through irrigation and application of fertilised. The othet 
important factors affecting the cost of production of raw silk are the 
supply of disease-free seed and of more efficient reeling etjuipment. 
Greater attention will be given to these aspects in the Third Plan. It 
IS proposed to develop an adequate seed organisation so that the supph 
of disease-free seed could be increa.scd. In regard to reeling equipment, 
experience of the programme in the Second Plan is that where cottage 
basins have been introduced in place of traditional charkhas, the quality 
'of silk has improved. In the Third Plan, it is intended to encourage this 
process of substitution further, especially as it would be easier to shift 
over to cottage basins from traditional charkhas without changing the 
decentralised character of reeling industry. Regarding marketing facili 
ties, organised efforts will have to be made during the Third Plan period 
to provide facilities for cooperative marketing for both cocoons and raw 
silk. This would ensure an economic price to rearers and prevent au 
undue rise in prices of raw silk. The possibilities of increasing exporis 
will have to be explored, in view of keen foreign competitioin. by ]m< 
ducing fabrics of oriental design, colour and, pattern. The efforts of the 
Central Silk Bo:ir«l and the Stale Governments w'ill be directed tdwards 
the achievement of these. objectives in the Third Plan. It is envisaged: 
that production of mulberry and non-raulberry silk will increase to* 
5 million lb in 1065-66, as against 3.6 million Ib'in 1960. 
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42. Coir indusDy.—Over 55 per cent of the production of the coir 
industry is exported and the main emphasis in its development 
programme in the Third Plan will have to be on stepping up exports. 
The internal organisation of the industry rvltich has grown up around 
the four processes of collecting husk, retting the husk, spinning coir yarn 
and making coir goods such as mats, mattresses, etc. has not been 
sufficiently strong and stable and has not helped in the growth of the 
industry on sound lines. Success of the development programme depends 
largely on organising properly die primar\' producer of coir yarn who is 
often a person with meagie resources “hemmed in between the husk 
tlealer at the bottom and the exporter of fibre and yarn at the top who 
are in a position to dictate terms”. A number of primary cooperative 
societies lor jfiesc small producers have been formed, but quite a number 
have run into losses and it is essential that stricter control and greater 
supervision over their operations is introduced lo ensure healthy develop¬ 
ment. Apart from plat ing the coir cooperatives on a more stable footing, 
an intptrtant task in the Third Plan will be to supply to the coir spinners 
tieadle spinning machines with a view to improving the quality of yarn 
anti also to make suitable arrangements for dyeing. A sj)et:ial export 
promotion scheme has been ilrawn up to assist registered manufacturers- 
(um-exporters of coir yarn and other products, who will be given facilities 
hir import of haling hoo})s, sisal yarn and dyes. Other important items 
in the programme will be (i) promotion of. new lines of production like 
bristle and mattress fibre, rope-making, utilisation of cotoniu pith and 
(«>ir waste and blending of coir with other fibres and materials like 
rnbh( i'. ;ind (ii) setting u|) of tiefibring plants for the manufacture of 
.mattiess and bristle fibre. 

I 

VI 

Handicrafts 

l.l. The All-India Handicrafts Board is toncerned with the develop¬ 
ment of about 10 dilferent crafts. .Specific measures of development are 
being adojited for 12 of these crafts namely, carpets, art metalware, hand¬ 
printing. ivory, zari, wood work, papier mache, lacquerware, cane and 
bamboo anti allietl crafts, dolls and toys, pottery anti jewellery. For 
these crafts the Board is assisted by special craft committees composed of 
representatives of craftsmen, manufacturers, dealers, exporters and State 
Gt)vernments. As a result of work undertaken in recent years, the key 
problems of various crafts have been identified and special steps will be 
. taken to deal with them more ftilly during the Thirtl Plan. Progress in 
some crafts depends largely on arrangements for the import and distri¬ 
bution of imported raw materials, as in art rpetal-ware and ivory; and in 
some, on improvements in processing and design and the solution of 
.urgent technical problems, as in wood-work, lacquerware, pottery and 
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papier mache; and in some on (jualiiy control and observance of specifica¬ 
tions and standards, as in zari and brassware. In all crafts more effective 
organisation of the artisans is a prerequisite for assuring sustained em¬ 
ployment, bringing about technological improvements and providing 
larger facilities. The number of handicraft cooperatives has increased 
from about 1000 in 1957-58 to nearly 1600 at the end of the Second Plan. 
Handicrafts emporia, of which there are now 115, can do much to facili¬ 
tate the development of cooperatives by providing orders, technical advice 
and raw materials and credit and other facilities. In the Third Plan 
work along these lines shoidd be expanded. While cooperatives will 
constitute the main line of development in the fieltl of handicrafts, there 
is scope also for the organisation of .small entrepreneurs engaged in handi¬ 
crafts into associations with a view to ensuring the adoption of im|>roved 
business standards, control over (juality and better conditions for artisans. 

44. With a view to carrying to artisans throughout the country the 
results obtained at the four regional design development centres which 
were established during the Secotid Plan at Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore and 
Calcutta, it is projjosed to set up <lesign extension centres at selected 
places in which there are concentrations of craftsmen. Other activities 
to be undertaken include market research, promotion of intcr-Slaie 
marketing, laying down standards ami specifications and extension of 
training facilities in the management of em))oria, salesmanship and dis¬ 
play. A Central Handicrafts Development Centre has been recently 
established with the object of studying the tools and techniques employed 
in different handicrafts and evolving suitable improvements. Common 
facility centres have been set up for certain crafts and will need tf* be 
extended during the Third Plan. For undertaking surveys and fuovid- 
ing for training and experimentation, it is proposed to develop craft insti¬ 
tutes for carpets, hand-printing, bamboo and cane work, metalware, em¬ 
broidery and various caiwing crafts. There is consiilerable scope for the 
expansion of exfmrts in handicrafts, specially through ensuring quality 
control, pre-shipment inspection, provision of raw materials, credit and 
other services to exporters of handicrafts, securing orders from abroad 
and greater publicity with a view to the development of new markets. 
These programmes should be accelerated. In the past handicrafts catered 
mainly to the needs qf foreign markets and the higher income groujjs. In 
addition to exports, the production of handicrafts has to be oriented 
towards meeting the needs of customers in different income groups wilhin 
the country itself and the promotion and development of rural’ crafts. 

VII 

Small Scale Indu.stries 

45. The growth of small scale industries constitutes one of the most 
significant features of development during the Second Plan. This is 
illustrated by such statistical data as are available for indirid'ual small 
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industries. For instance, between J956—60, the number of small scale 
units engaged in the production of bicycles increased from 44 to 150, of 
sewing machines from 35 to 75, of macliine tools from 344 to well over 
500, of electric motors from 6 to 74 and of electric fans from 22 to 47. 
The production of bicycles in the small-scale sector increased from about 
25,500 in 1956 to, 228,000 in 1960 and of sewing machines from 23,600 
to 52,000. The value of ungraded machine tools produced by small 
units rose from Rs. 1’3 crores in 1956 to Rs. 4 0 crores in 1960. I-arge 
numbers of new units have also come into existence for the manufatcure 
of dyestuffs and plastic products. There is little doubt that the growth 
of the economy anticipated during the Third Plan will inovide laige 
opjiortiinities for both existing and new small .scale industries. Develop¬ 
ment jnograirtmes in this sector have to be oriented and strengthened so 
as to enable small units to take the fullest advantage of these opfior- 
tunities. 

16. In the course of the .Secoiul Plan, a series of measures have been 
initiated with a view to making technical advice and information, credit 
and other facilities available for small scale industries. These will need 
to be develo|>ed further in line with the larger tasks .set by the Third 
Plan. In addition to increase and diversification of production, 
programmes in the 'I'liinl Plan must aim at securing closer integra¬ 
tion between small-scale and large-scale units over a wide range of 
industries and the development of small industries as ancillaries. Small 
scale industries which now tend to concentrate in the larger cities and 
towns, shoi/ld be promoted increasingly in small towns and at rural 
centres. Special efforts will also be made to develop cooperatives for 
production to the extent possible and also for purchase and distribution 
of raw materials, provision of common facilities, assembling of parts 
and comjxinents, marketing of products and securing orders in bulk. 
Along with cooperatives, trade associations comprising all small-scale 
units in each industry, can also play a useful part. An essential a$i>ect 
of development in the Third Plan will be to secure the fuller utilisation, 
of available capacities through the adoption of two shifts and the 
provision of the requisite raw materials. 

47. In the course of the Second Plan, the organisation for the 
development of small scale industries has been strengthened both at the 
Centre and in the States. It now includes 16 Small Industries Service 
Institutes -with 4 Branch Institutes and 53 Extension Genres. Together, 
these have a corps of technical and specialised personnel which now 
comprises over 300 officers and 1500 other staff. In the States also. 
Departments of Industries are now much better equipped. More than- 
one-half of the development blocks served by the community devlop- 
raent progiamme already have Extension Officers for Industries. Small 
Industries Service Institutes have undertaken surveys of about 60 small 
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industries and 102 different areas. J^i several districts, special studies of 
.the jiossibiiitic.s of developing small scale industries have been carried 
out. Surveys of individual small scale industries undertaken at regular 
intervals can materially assist the planned development. ‘Prospect 
Sheets’ are being jirepared for a series of industries. A large number 
of model schemes have also been drawn uj). Guidance along these 
lines for starting new industries should be made available to new enter- 
preneurs and to cooperatives of artisans as well as educated youth. The 
programme for the expansion of training facilities during the Second 
Plan included training in business management and in engineering and 
non-engineering trades as well as training for district industries officers 
and block level extension officers. Mobile workshop vans provided a 
measure of training lor artisans in the operation of machines, in each 
area, in cooperation with State Industries Departments and other agencies, 
the existing facilities will be further extended diiiiug the Third Plan. 

■18. Be.sides bui'lding up the necessary organisatioti for the develop¬ 
ment of .small industries, )jiogre.ss was made in the Secontl Plan in 
establishing facilities for the provision of cretlit, supply of machines and 
development of marketing and stores purchase. In each of these direc¬ 
tions considerable expansion is envisaged for the I hird Plan, the miiin 
aim being to })rovide larger facilities for cooperatives, small entre¬ 
preneurs and new entrants. Although a beginning has been made in 
the grant of credit facilities through the scheme operated by the State 
Bank of India and guarantees for bank loans provided by the Reserve 
Bank of India, there is vast sco])e for the extension of credit to small 
industries by commercia'l banks generally. Similarly, State Financial 
“Corporations coidd also provide a larger measure of assistance to small 
scale industries. The National Small Industries Corporation has 
supplied machines on hire-jmrehase terms of the total value of about 
Rs. 4.2 crores, including over Rs. 1 crore during 1%0-61. It .should be 
possible to extend this scheme and to enable much larger numbers of 
■cooperatives and small entrepreneurs to avail of hire-purchase facilities. 
Extension of hire-jnircha.se facilities on the part of State Governments 
and their various agencies would facilitate the development of small scale 
industries. Stores purchase jiolicies can make a valuable contribution 
both towards increase in the production of small units and towards the 
development of new lines of production. Thus, the value of purchases 
made by the Central Government from cottage and small scale industries 
rose from Rs. 74 lakhs in 1953-54 to nearly Rs. 0 crores in 1960-61. 'I’he 
benefits of stores jjurchase can be considerably enhanced if purchases are 
planned for sufficiently in advance and this is accompanied by carefully 
worked out development jirogrammes. Stores purchase policies and 
related programmes need to be developed more extensivley in the States 
and jilso at the Centre. 
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49. Among other developments in the field of small scale industries 
envisaged in the Third Plan, reference may be made to tiie proposed 
establishment of depots for stocking raw materials in short supply to be 
made available to small units with a view to assisting in the fuller 
utilisation of existing capacity. Facilities for training in the manufacture 
of small machines will be enlarged through the establishment of addi¬ 
tional proto-type production and training centres. It is also proposed 
to set up an industrial design institute and to encourage inventions 
through prizes and other means. Schemes for quality marking of certain 
products, such as were initiated during the Second Plan in some States, 
will be further developed. Three States have recently set up Small 
Industries Corporations for constructing industrial estates and running 
raw material depots and common service facility centres. Similar 
Corporations‘are being considered in some other States. 

50. Indnstrial estates.—The programmes for industrial estates was very 
popular in the Second Plan and about 60 estates were set up. While 
many of these estates have been successful in their main aim of providing 
suitable factory accommodation and other conditions favourable to 
working efficiency, expenditure on some of them has been on the high 
side and the new employment created is not yet commensurate with the 
expenditure incurred. Moreover, since most of the industrial estates have 
been located close to fairly large towns, the objective of establishing new 
centres of industries has been achieved only to a limited extent. 

51. Besides the 60 industrial estates mentioned above, there are another 
about 60 industrial estates, started or sanctioned during the Second Plan 
period, which have still to be completed. It is proposed to set up during 
the Third Plan period about 300 more new industrial estates of varying 
sizes and types. They will be located as far as possible near small and 
medium-sized towns. It is also intended to start a number of industrial 
estates in selected rural areas where power, water supply and other essen¬ 
tial facilities are available or can be readily provided. A rural industrial 
estate will consist mainly of worksheds for use by artisans along with 
certain common service facilities and will have only a limited number 
of regular factory sites and premises. Care will have to be taken to locate 
such estates in areas where there is a sufficient concentration of artisans 
and craftsmen who will be in a position to make use of improved 
techniques, better tools and relatively modem facilities. 

52. At appropriate places, particularly near large cities and towns, 
■it is envisaged that only developed sites should be provided on which 
small entrepreneurs could erect their own factory buildings, instead of 
establishing an industrial estate complete with factory premises. With 
a view to promoting small ancillary industries, it is proposed to start some 

23 P.C.-29. 
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‘luiictioAal estates’ for the specific purpose of accommodating small units 
which will be working as ancillaries to related large-scale industries. A 
few industrial estates are also proposed to be set up on a pilot basis in 
selected universities to enable students to earn while they are pursuing 
their studies and also to provide them with training, so that later they 
can start their own businesses. Certain suggestions have already been 
made by a team set up by the Committee on Plan Projects for securing 
economies in the general lay-out of industrial estates and the construction 
of factory buildings, etc. These will have to be followed closely in setting 
up new industrial estates during the Third Plan. 


Employment 

53. On the basis of the total investment under the Third Plan, 
including outlay in the public sector and investment from private sources, 
it is estimated that the development programmes for village and small 
industries outlined in this Chapter will provide part-time employ¬ 
ment or fuller employment for about 8 million persons and whole-time 
employment for about 9 lakh persons. Programmes for the production 
of khadi are expected to provide mostly part-time employment and those 
for the handloom industry, powerlooms in the Iiandloom sector, village 
industries, sericulture and coir industries to provide mainly fuller 
employment to those already engaged in them. The programmes for 
small scale industries, including industrial estates and handicrafts and, 
to a limited extent, some of the other industries, are expected to create 
mostly whole-time employment. 


Exports 

54. Exports of coir yarn and manufactures, handloom fabrics and 
handicrafts are valued at an annual average of about Rs. 21 crores. In 
several directions products of small scale industries have also begun to 
contribute towards exports. For instance, 600,000 pairs of leather shoes 
supplied by small units were exported during the Second Plan. Items 
of production like cotton hosiery, sports goods, builders’ hardware, 
leather goods, canned fruits and vegetables and other products have 
been recently selected for export promotion. It should possible to 
secure stable and expanding markets for a growing range of products 
of small industries. It will, however, be essential to give constant atten¬ 
tion to improvement and standardisation of quality, reduction of cost, 
introduction of new designs and to the proper organisation of production. 
Schemes of quality marking should be extended widely as they are an 
important means for bringing about improvements in production and for 
creating confidence among foreign buyers. 
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Statistics 

55. Altliough surveys o£ a number of industries and specific areas have 
leen carried out by different agencies and organisations in the past, basic 
tatistical data for small industries for the counU-y as a whole, which are 
issential for making a quantitative assessment of the impact of the 
)rogramme and for drawing up new plans, are still lacking. A complete 
ist of industrial units is, however, expected to be available through the 
Census of 1961 and, using this as the ‘frame’, it is proposed to conduct 
)i-annual surveys to cover initially all units which employ 10 or more 
workers (whether using power or not) and having a capital investment 
]ot exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs each. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


INDUSTRIES 

Review of ■ mxKss & under the two Plans 

The past decade has witnessed the beginning of an industrial revolution 
in India. During this period the growth and diversification of 
industry have been quite remarkable and particularly rapid in the five 
years of the Second Plan. In this short space of time three new steel works, 
each of one million tons capacity, have been completed in the public 
sector and two existing steel works in the private sector have been doubled 
so as to bring their ingot capacity to two and one million tons respectively. 
The foundations have been laid of heavy electrical and heavy machine 
tools industries, heavy machine building and other branches of heavy 
engineering, and the production of machinery for the cement and paper 
industries has been started for the first time. In the field of chemical 
industries there has been an advance on a wide front, leading not only 
to larger units and greatly increased output of basic chemicals, e.g., 
nitrogenous fertilisers, caustic soda, soda ash and sulphuric acid, but also 
to the manufacture of a number of new products e.g., urea, ammonium 
phosphate, penicillin, synthetic fibres, industrial explosives, polyethylene, 
newsprint, and dyestuffs. The output of many other industries has 
increased substantially, e.g. bicycles, sewing machines, telephones, 
electrical goods, textile and sugar machinery. New skills have been 
learnt by the workers and, at the other end of the scale, a large and 
growing class of industrial managers has come into being. In overall 
terms organised indmtrial production has practically doubled in the 
last ten years, the index of industrial production having risen from 100 in 
1950-51 to 194 in 1960-61. 


2. This bare recital of facts hardly does justice to the progress that 
has been achieved. To the eye of the beholder much more impressive 
testimony of the upsurge of industrial activity is conveyed by the great 
new steel works, the huge new open cast mines, the new industrial 
townships and the vaiiotu factories springing up in the environs of the 
main cities of the country. Viewing the industrial scene as a whole, 
independent expert opinion has borne testimony to the great progress 
achieved in quite a short space of time and has characterised the 
broadening of the industrial base and the buoyancy of manufacturing 
' \ 
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«nterprises as the most striking change in the Indian economy sincS the 
beginning of the Second Plan. 

3. There can be no doubt that in the industrial field far-reaching 
gains have been secured. It must, however, be recognised that this 
success, considerable though it is, has so far been insufficient to make 
any great impact on the general condition of the mass of the population 
or radically to alter the structure of the economy. Moreover, compared 
with the industrial targets which the country set itself, there have been 
some large shortfalls. Thus, while the setting up of the three new steel 
plants under the Second Five Year Plan was by itself a most impressive 
achievement, their combined output of steel was only 0-6 million tons 
in 1960-61 as against the target of 2 million tons. Similarly in'the case of 
the Tata Iron & .Steel Works (TISCO) production has fallen short of the 
target set for the Second Plan period, the actual output of saleable steel 
for the five-year period being only 4 5 million tons as against 
S'2 million tons reckoned upon in the 1955 forecasts of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. In the field of fertilisers, the expansion of the Government 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory and, in the private sector, the ammonium 
chloride project at Varanasi were not completed till 12 to 18 months 
Rfter the scheduled date and have since been facing serious teething 
troubles in reaching capacity output. The three new fertiliser plants 
in the public sector at Nangal, Neiveli and Rourkela, have all been 
delayed by one or two years; whereas they were all planned to be more 
or less in full production in 1960-61, the Nangal plant came into partial 
production only in January, 1961, while the other two are still under 
construction. The delay in their case, as also in that of the Heavy 
Electrical Project at Bhopal, is mainly due to foreign exchange difficulties. 
The same cannot be said of the Heavy Machinery, the Mining Machinery 
and the Foundry/Forge Projects. All these three projects which should 
by now have been quite far advanced in their construction are still in 
their initial stages and instead of making a valuable contribution to the 
Third Plan will only begin to yield output at the end of it. In the case of 
the project for the manufacture of organic intermediates, which is of car¬ 
dinal importance for the dyestuffs, plastics and drugs industries, the delay 
in implementation has been due, apart from the time involved in defining 
the exact scope and content of the project and other preliminaries, to 
difficulties in concluding negotiations with overseas collaborators. The 
experience of the Second Plan has shown that the gestation period of a 
project, especially in the case of heavy engineering industries, is generally 
longer than expected. This highlights the importance of advance 
planning. 

4. The main industrial targets which have not been achieved are 
those set for iron and steel, fertilisers, certain items of industrial 
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machinery, e.g. paper and cement plant machinery, heavy castings and 
forgings, aluminium, newsprint, raw films, chemical pulp, soda ash, 
caustic soda, dyestuffs and cement. The shortfalls have unfortunately 
occurred in some of the very industries which are of crucial importance 
and have deprived the economy of benefits reckoned on for the start oi 
the Third Plan. The relevant figures are given below; 


Table 1: Production targets for 1960-61 and actual performance: 


unit production actual 

targets production 


steel finished. 

million tons 

4*3 

2* 2* 

nitrogenous fertilisers (in terms of nitro¬ 


• 


gen) . 

000 tons 

. 290-0 

IIOO 

phosphatic fertilisers (in terms of P2O5) 

000 tons 

120*0 

55 ‘C 

textile machinery .... 

Rs. crores . 

17*0 

9*0 

cement machinery .... 

Rs. crores 

2-0 

0-6 

paper machinery .... 

Rs. crores 

4-0 

,. 

aluminium. 

000 tons 

25*0 

18-5 

newsprint.. 

000 tons 

6o*o 

25*0 

chemical pulp. 

tons 

30000*0 

, , 

Soda ash. 

000 tons 

230-0 

145-0 

Caustic soda. 

000 tons 

135*0 

100 0 

dyestuffs. 

milllion lb. 

22*0 

11*5 

cement. 

milllion tons. 

n*o* 

8*5 


Most of the other targets of capacity and production have been 
approximately fulfilled and in some cases, e.g. power driven pumps, diesel 
engines, electric motors, A.C.S.R. cables, electric fans, radio receivers and 
sugar exceeded. 

5. Broadly speaking, it can be said that the industrial advance has 
been in keeping with the avowed objective of enabling the economy to 
reach as soon as possible the stage of self-sustaining growth, for, despite 
the shortfalls, notable progress has been achieved in the development 
of iron and steel, heavy engineering and other capital goods industries. 

6. The actual cost of many of the projects has been more than what 
was envisaged wiien the Second Plan was drawn up. For instance, on. 
the basis of preliminary project reports, a provision of Rs. 425 crores- 
was made in the Second Plan for the three public sector steel plants, their 
townships, ore mines and quarries. The first detailed estimates available 
by the end of 1956 indicated the revised investment requirements aa 
Rs. 559 crores exclusive of escalation. The latest estimate of the actual 
outlay on the steel plants and ancillaries referred to above amounts to 
Rs. 620 crores. The further rise in cost as compared to the 1956 estimates 
has been explained as due primarily to increases in the quantities of 
work and to escalation. Similar divergences between actual outlay and 


•Revised to lo-ii million tons in May, 1958. 
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the project cost estimates have occurred in the case of TISCO in the 
private sector. The capital expenditure on their expansion progranunes 
has increased by about Rs. 30 crores over the initial estimates. While 
differences of this kind may have been inescapable in the past in view 
of the lack of experience in project engineering, the importance of 
achieving more accurate estimates requires to be emphasised. In other 
countries consultant organisations specialising have played an important 
part in this field and in the last few years similar agencies have begun 
to $]>ring up in this country also, and they should be able to assist 
enirejjreneui s in project evaluation and in estimating capital costs in 
a more thorough and scientific manner. 

7. In the last ten years, some success has been achieved in tlie disper¬ 
sal of industry. The selection of the locations for the three new steel 
plants (Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur), the Heavy Machinery Plant 
(Ranchi) and the Heavy Electrical Project (Bhopal) and the decision to 
exploit the lignite deposits at Neiveli in Madras, justified as these all were 
on purely economic groimtls, have also had the effect of creating new 
centres of industry in areas of the country hitherto untouched by it. Pre¬ 
ference in fact has always been given to the location of public sector, pro¬ 
jects in relatively backward areas whenever this could be done without 
significant prejudice to technical and economic considerations; and this 
will be the guiding priiuiple for the future also. Similarly in the licensing 
of piivate .sector projects the claims of under-developed regions have 
generally been kept in view to the extent possible. 

Financing of thf. Industrial Programmes 

<S. The overall fixed investment on public sector projects in 1956-61 
has been about Rs. 770 ciores as against the original estimate of Rs. 560 
crores. For the private .sector, the corresponding investment figures 
arc Rs. 850 crores and Rs. 685 crores resjiectively. Except in the case of 
the expansion of the Sindri Fertiliser Factory, where internal resources 
played some significant part in financing new investment, public sector 
projects were carried out by means of advances from Government in the 
form of equity capital and loans. The foreign exchange cost of Govern¬ 
ment steel works, machine-building, mining equipment and heavy 
foundry/forge projects was met mainly from credits advanced by friendly 
countries. The equity participation tliat was originally proposed by 
Krupp-Demag in the Rourkela Steel Works was the only sizeable private 
investment envisaged in a public sector project. This was given up in 
1956 in the course of negotiations regarding contracts for the purchase 
of machinery. The steel expan.<tion programmes in the private sector 
were assisted to the. extent of Rs. 70 crores by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (I.B.R.D.) and by credits from 
other international sources and by Rs. 20 crores of interest-free advances 
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from thfc Government of India. The high levels of investment recorded 
by private enterprise in other fields were facilitated by deferred payment 
arrangements resorted to on a considerable scale. 

9. The quantum of funds drawn by private enterprise from each of 
the recognised sources as compared with the Plan expectations is 
currently estimated as follows: 

Table 2: Sources of supply and quantum drawn by private enterprise 



(Rs. crores) 


Second 

latest 


Plan 

estimates 


expeaations 

for the 
Second 


• 

Plan 

loans from institutional agencies .... 

40 

80 

direct loan participation by Centra) and State Governments 

20 

20 

foreign capital including supplii r:' rredit 

100 

200 

new issues. 

80 

150 

ntema and other resources. 

380 

400 

total .... ... 

^^30 

850 


If' ■ 

10. The current assessment of the break-up of the overall investment 
in org^anised industries as compared with the estimates as forecast in the 
Introduction to the volume on the Programmes of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment : 1956-61 (page ix) is as follows; 

Table S: Overall investment break-up 

(Rs. crore*;": 


metalhirgical industries (iron & steelj alununium and ferro¬ 
manganese) . „ ■ . i 

engineering industries (heavy and light) • ■ • 

chemical mdustries (heavy chemicals, fertihsers, dr^ and 
pharmaceutiosls, coal carbonisation, dyestusfs, plastics and 

chemical pulp) • • .. 

cement, electric porcelin and refractories • • 

petroleum refining. 

pi^ier, newsprint, security paper . . • ■ 

sugar 

cotton, jute, woollen and silk yarn and doth 
rayon and staple fibre 
others ; 

r^tecement and modernisation 

tou 


forecast current 
under the assessment 
Second 
Plan 


502 -5 770-0 

iSO’O VJS-O 


I32'0 I40‘0 

93-0 &'0 

lO'o 30‘0 

54-0 40'0 

51*0 56*0 

36-3 50-0 

24-0 34*0 

41-5 115-0 

150-0 156-0 

1244-3 1620-0 


11. In spite of the large investment (about 80 per cent above Ae 
Plan estimate) the physical targets set under the Second Plan are broadly 
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estimated to have been achieved to the extent of only about 85 to 90 
per cent. The wide gap between the rather high target originally set 
for the cement industry and the capacity actually achieved accounts for 
a high proportion of the overall shortfall in the physical performance. 

Third Five Year Plan: Objectives and Overall Approach 

12. The industrial plan for the period 1961-60 has to be governed by 
the over-riding need to lay the foundation for further rapid industri¬ 
alisation over the next 15 years, if long-term objectives in regard to 
national income and employment are to be achieved. From this point 
of view it is essential to press forward with the establishment of basic 
capita] and producer goods industries—with special emphasis on machine 
building programmes—and also with the acquisition of the related skills, 
technical know-how and designing capacity, so that in the following Plan 
periods the growth of the economy in the fields of power, transport, 
industry and mineral production will become self-sustaining and increas¬ 
ingly independent of outside aid. 

13. There are, however, other factors which have also to be kept in 
mind. Thus, while long-term objectives require concentration on capital 
goods industries and increased production of processed industrial raw 
materials, the industrial programme .for the Third Plan has also to pro¬ 
vide, to the extent possible, for meeting the demand likely to be generat¬ 
ed over the next 5 years for a wide range of other manufactured goods. 
Owing to the need to devote a large portion of available resources to 
laying the foundation for future development, it may be difficult to 
meet this demand in all cases. The aim is to provide fully for essential 
needs, but restraint on consumption will be unavoidable, especially in the 
case of goods of luxury of semi-luxury character the production of w’hich 
it will be difficult to increase pari passu with the growth of demand'. 

14. The operation of industries depends not only on markets but also 
on the supply of raw materials, power, fuel and facilities for transport. 
Industrial programmes have, therefore, necessarily to take into account, 
and will in fact be limited by, the rate at which the supply of raw 
materials, power, etc. can be increased. In particular, power and fuels 
are likely to be inhibiting factors in the first half of the Third Plan 
period. This may entail forgoing in some instances the adoption of 
industrial processes which make a heavy demand on electric power, not- 
withsunding their attractiveness. 

15. Industrial policy.—The expansion of industry will continue to be 
governed by the Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 1956. As in the 
Second Plan the roles of the public and private sectors are conceived of as 
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supplementary and complementary to one another, for example, in the 
case of nitrogenous fertilisers where the public sector has already assumed 
a dominant role, it is envisaged that during the Third Plan the private 
sector will enter this field in a bigger way than in the past and supple¬ 
ment the efforts of the public sector. In the case of pig iron, the policy^ 
has been relaxed to allow the establishment of plants in the private sector 
with a maximum capacity of 100,000 tons per year as compared to units 
of 15,000 tons permitted so far. Programmes for the manufacture of 
dyestuffs, plastics and drugs in the private sector will be largely comple¬ 
mentary to the programme for the manufacture of primary aromatic 
compounds as by-products at the steel works and of organic intermediates 
to be undertaken in the public sector. Similarly, whereas the manu¬ 
facture of bulk drugs will be organised in a big way in the public sector, 
the further processing of bulk drugs will also be undertaken in the 
private sector. 

16. Against the background of the goal of a socialist pattern of 
society, it is necessary in encouraging and approving programmes in the 
private sector to guard against industrial development being concentrated 
in the hands of a few entrepreneurs and leading to complete or partial 
monojaolies. This matter has been discussed in paragraphs 26 to 29 of 
Chapter I. 

17. Industrial priorities.—Plum for industrial expansion have to hold 
a balance between different and competing claims of nearly equal import¬ 
ance. There are, however, certain general considerations which require 
to be mentioned. In the first place, where there are wide gaps between 
capacity and production or where, by multi-purpose shift operation or 
the addition of balancing equipment, it is possible to secure greater out¬ 
put at diminisliing cost, fuller utilisation of existing installed capacity 
must take precedence over expansions or the setting up of new units. 
Secondly, expansion of existing plants will have to be given preference 
over establishment of new units since the creation of additional capacity 
in this manner will not only be quicker but will also assist in bringing 
down the investment costs per unit output. For example, the expansion 
of the Bhilai, Rourkela, and Durgapur Steel Plants will lower the invest¬ 
ment from about Rs. 2000 to Rs. 1500 per ton of finished steel and have a 
beneficial effect on the level of detention prices. 

18. As regards new developments the accent will have to be on pro¬ 
jects which, by contributing to exports, will earn or, by replacing imports, 
will save foreign exchange. It will not be possible to allow significant 
expansion of industries, which are heavily dependent on the import of 
raw materials and whose expansion, therefore, until these materials are 
available within the country, swells the demand for foreign exchange on 
maintenance account. On the other hand, having regard both to tht 
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short-term and the long-term needs of the economy, special attention wil 
have to be given to the development of industries for whose produce 
there are reasonable prospects of finding export markets. 

19. Subject to these general considerations the emphasis to be giver 
to programmes and projects over the next few years will have to be 
broadly in accordance with the following priorities: 

(1) Completion of projects envisaged under the Second Five Year 

Plan which are under implementation or were deferred 
during 1957-58 owing to foreign exchange difficulties. 

(2) F.xpansion and diversification of capacity of the heavy engineer¬ 

ing and machine building industries, castings and forgings, 
. alloy tool and special steels, iron and steel and ferro-alloys 
and step-up of output of fertilisers and petroleum products. 

(3) Increased production of major basic raw materials and producer 
goods like aluminium, mineral oils, dissolving pulp, basic 
organic and inorganic chemicals and intermediates inclusive 
of products of petrochemical origin. 

(4) Increased production from domestic industries of commodities- 
required to meet essential needs like essential drugs, paper,, 
cloth, sugar, vegetable oils and housing materials. 

Industrial Development Programmes 

20. The development programmes for industries and minerals envisag- 
under the Third Plan will entail in all about Rs. 2993 crores of 

investment in order to reach the physical targets set for achievement.. 
Their foreign exchange component is placed at about'Rs. 1338 crores. 
The details of the break-up are as under: 



public sector 

total foreign 

exchange 

private sector 

total foreign 

exchange 

(Rs. crores) 
public and private 
sectors 

total foreign 

exchange 

(a) new investment 






(i) mineral deve¬ 

lopment . 

478 200 

60 

28 

53 ^ 

228 - 

(ii) industrial] de*'e- 
lopment ■ 

total 

1330 660 

1808 860 

1125 

1185 

450 

478 

*455 

2993 

xno 

1338^ 

(b) replacement 


150 

50 

130 

50 


The fixed investment of Rs. 1808 crores for industries and minerals 
in the public sector shown in the Table above differs from ihe l^[ure o6 
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Rs. 1882 crores given elsewhere as the outlay requirements of the public 
sector for industries and minerals. The difference arises from the fact 
that the latter figure includes (a) assistance to plantation industries, which 
do not strictly fall within the scope of manufacturing industries, (b) the 
cost of the construction subsidy given to Hindustan Shipyard, (c) pro¬ 
grammes of the National Productivity Council and the Indian Standards 
Institution and expenditure on the extension of the metric system of 
weights and measures, and assistance to the private sector through 
the National Industrial Development Corporation (N.I.D.C.) and direct 
loans and State participation in private undertakings. 

21. The estimate of investment on replacement shown in 
the abcse Table falls short of the minimum requirements of the cotton 
textile, jute textile and woollen textile industries in regard to which special 
studies have been made recently. The backlog of replacements in these 
three industries alone has been estimated at about Rs. 169 crores. The 
estimate that investment on replacement account in the Third Plan wiJi 
be of the order of Rs. 150 aores is more or less a projection of the actual 
:performance during the Second Plan. Even so, it is on the optimistic 
side in view bf (a) the pressure on the available resources of private enter¬ 
prise and institutional agencies for new investment and (b) the fact that 
mills with large backlogs of replacement are in no position to provide 
■resources for renovation commensurate with needs and (c) the small 
allocation made in the Plan to enable the N.I.D.C. to assist these pro¬ 
grammes financially. 

22. It is necessary' to emphasise that in the case of several projects the 
estimates of cost, on the basis of which the overall figures have been 

-calculated, lack at this stage the required degree of precision, since these 
projects are in very preliminary stages of formulation in r^pect of scope, 
processes, location and other relevant particulars. Further, some of them 
;fall under industries about which no experience is available in the coun¬ 
try’ which might facilitate more accurate estimates. The estimates of 
•foreign exchange requirements have been made on the assumption that 
payments will be made in cash and that, broadly, machinei^ and equip¬ 
ment will be obtained from the cheapest sources of supply. These esti¬ 
mates will be vitiated if changes have to be made in these underlying 
assumptions. For instance, the estimates will go up considerably if, in 
order to utilise the credits that have been made available by different 
■countries, a large part of the equipment has to be obtained from sources 
which are not the cheapest. 

23. As compared to these estimates of requirements, the resources 
available both for the public and the private sector programmes are 
•expected, on present reckoning, to be deficient. The current allocations 
for industries and minerals in the public sector and the estimates of 
iresourt^ likely to be available for private sector programmes amount 
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only to Rs. 2570 crores—Rs. 1470* crores for the public sector ant 
Rs. 1100 crores for the private sector. In addition, it is hoped tha 
about Rs. 150 crores will be forthcoming for meeting the continuing 
arrears of replacement and modernisation in certain pre-war industries. 

24. These estimates point to the probability that in both sectors then 
will be a sizeable spill-over into the Fourth Plan and that the physical 
targets will not all be achieved by the end of the Third Plan period. Some 
spill-over would be probable in any case considering the very preliminary 
«iage which some of the projects have so far reached, the uncertainties 
about foreign exchange and the relatively long gestation periods in the 
case of heavy industries. It is difficult at this stage to forecast with any 
great degree of accuracy which projects will get delayed and spill-over 
into the Fourth Plan and which of the physical targets will not be 
achieved. The matter is, however, discussed further in connection with 
the public and private sector programmes. 

Public Sector Programmes 

25. General observations.—The industrial and mineral programmes of 
the public sector, exclusive of defence industries and projects of the 
Ministries of Railways and of Transport and Communications designed to 
meet their own operational requirements, e.g. electric and diesel loco¬ 
motives, telephones and teleprinters are shown in Annexures I and H. 
Their overall cost is about Rs. 1882** crores, whereas the provision that it 
has been possible to make for them is only Rs. 1520 crores (Rs. 1450' 
crores at the Centre and Rs. 70 crores in the States). It is probable, 
therefore, that, as already stated, their full implementation will take 
rather more than five years. It is not possible at present to say what 
stage each one of the public sector projects will have reached by 1965-66 
but some general indications can be given. It will be seen that in 
Annexure 1 projects of the Central Government have been Rouped ii> 
three categories, viz. 

(1) projects under execution and carried over from the Second 

Plan; 

(2) new projects for which external credits are already assured 

wholly or partly; and 

(3) new projects for which external credits have yet to be arrange- 

ed. 

It may reasonably be assumed that all the projects falling in category 
(1) will be completed during the Third Plan. This should also apply to 

•Excluding Rs. 50 crores to be transferred to the private Sector. 

••This is exclusive of an additional amount of Rs. ao crores expected from non-Govern- 
mental sources for two projects. 
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Biost of these in category (2); at any rate considerable progress shculd 
be made with all these projects. But some of them e.g. the precision 
instruments project and the two heavy electrical projects are still only at 
the preliminary stage of formulation and their scope and content are yet 
to be defined. It is possible, tlierefore, that some of these projects may 
spill-over to some extent into the Fourth Plan. Obviously, the largest 
element of uncertainty attaches at present to those projects falling in 
category (3). Some of these, however, e.g. the alloy steel plant, are of 
very high priority and every thing possible will have to be done to 
expedite them. 

26. The industrial programme for the Third Plan takes into account 
the contribution towards meeting civilian needs that can be expected 
from expansions envisaged by the defence establishments in the field of 
alloy steels, tractors, trucks, electric equipment, nitrocellulose and chemical 
products. The possibilities in this regard are expected to be exploited 
by making full use of the capacity in the ordnance factories with a view 
to maximising and diversifying production and achieving consequent 
investment economies. 

27. The major industrial projects in the public sector included in' the 
Third Plan are in the field of iron and steel, industrial machinery, heavy 
electrical equipment, machine tools, fertilisers, basic chemicals and inter- 
niediates, essential drugs and petroleum refining. These are briefly 
reviewed later in this Chapter under individual industries along with 
•devdopments in the private sector in allied groups of industries. 

28. Financing of Central Government projects.—Although, as in the 
Second Plan, the bulk of the funds required for industrial projects in the 
public sector will be found by Government, quite considerable contri- 
butidns are likely to be made by some undertakings from their own 
internal resources. Thus, based on the forecasts of production from public 
ui^dertakings, it is estimated that about Rs. 300 crores will be avail¬ 
able from their internal resources for financing industrial investments. 
The bulk of this amount will be contributed by the steel plants and 
fertiliser factories established in the public sector. It is also proposed 
that the Hindustan Machine Tools should set up one or two new machine 
tool works under its aegis, financed mainly from its own internal resources 
in respect of rupee expenditure. 

29. Assistance to institutional agencies and other miscellaneous require¬ 
ments.—The Central Government’s plan for industries has also to take 
into account the resources required to be made available to the Industrial 
Finance Corporation and the National Industrial Development Corpo- 
■ratian to enable them to operate at somewhat higher levels than in the 
■Second Plan. Provisions have also to be made for plantation industries, 
•the National Productivity Council, the Indian Standards Institution and 
ithe extension of the metric system. The financial requirements of all 
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ithese inisrellaneous activities reckontnl on an austere basis are shown in 
-Annexure I. 

30. Industrial projects of State Governments.~The major projects 
proposed for development as public sector undertakings by State Govern¬ 
ments are shown in Annexure II. Many of these are spill-over projects 
from the Second Plan, e.g. the expansion of the Mysore Iron & Steel Works 
and of the Andhra Paper Mills, the doubling of the Durgapur coke ovens 
and the jnping of gas from Durgapur to Calcutta. The major new 
projects of State Governments are the third stage expansion of FACT for 
additional production of ammonium phosphate, ammonium sulphate and 
anmionium chloride along with coordinated developments at Travancore- 
Cochin Chemicals, and the organic chemicals project of the Durgapur 
Industries Board for the manufacture of caustic soda, phenol, phthalic 
anhydride and some other organic chemicals. ' 

Within the allocation for industries in the plans of State Govern¬ 
ments, funds have to be found not only for the above projects but also for 
the State Financial Corporations and for the financing of industrial deve¬ 
lopment area schemes. The latter are intended to contribute to the growth 
•of industries in regions which are at present relatively backward indus¬ 
trially. The idea is to aetjuire in industrially backward regions suitable 
tracts of land at focal points %\'here good communications exist or ran be 
easily developed, to develop factory sites thereon, provide the basic 
facilities like power, water, sewage, etc. and then offer them for sale or on 
long lease to prospective entrepreneurs. The outlay proposed in the State 
plans lor industrial development area schemes amounts to Rs. 5 4 crores. 

Private Sector Programmes 

32. General obseruatio}is.—Under the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
April. 1956, a very extensive field of activity is open to private enterprise 
outside the Schedule A Industries which are reserved for the State. 
Private enierpri,se has not been slow to take advantage of these oppor¬ 
tunities; reference has been made earlier in this Chapter to the buoyancy 
of manufacturing enterprise. It must not. however, be forgotten that to 
this lively development of the private sector the large programme of public 
investment undertaken in the last ten years has very materially contributed 
both directly, by the provision of the necessary overheads, and indirectly, 
bv stimulating demand and so creating an atmosphere favourable to 
industrial growth. The further large-scale public investment planned for 
the next five years is likely to maintain the same favourable conditions for 
the operations of the private sector; but these, of course, will have to fit 
themselves into the overall framework of industrial development and 
•conform to the priorities outlined in paragraph 19 above. Moreover, 
shortages of foreign exchange and of power are likely to impose through¬ 
out the period of the Third Plan limitations on the free growth of the 
private sector such as have only begun to be seriously felt during the 
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closing years of the Second Plan. Whereas during the Second Plan several 
of the original industrial targets were raised, in the Third Plan any 
revision of the industrial targets would have to be considered from the 
point of view of a totality of circumstances, including foreign exchange, 
domestic resources, transport, power supply and trained personnel as well 
as the priorities laid down in the Plan. 

33. IViih a view to formulating capacity and production targets for 

the Third Plan, tlie Planning Commission had discussions with represen¬ 
tatives of various industries prior to as well as following the publication' 
of the Draft Outline in June, 1960. The Commission has also had before 
it the recommendations made by Development Councils and by other 
agencies who had been requested to consider the targets for specific indus¬ 
tries. On wider issues,- such as the financial resources likely to be avail¬ 
able to the private sector for investment during the Third Plan, discussions 
have also been held with premier industrial and commercial organisations 
of the country. ■ 

34. The statement at the end of the Chapter (Annexure III) 
shows the targets proposed for various industries under the Third 
Plan. These are overall targets for both the public and private sectors. 
For the engineering industries they are based on utilisation of installed 
capacity on double shift operation. 


Financing of Private Sector Programmes 

35. Sources of supply of investible funds for financing gross fixed assets 
formation in the private sector during the Third Plan period and the- 
quantum available from each source are estimated as follows: 

Table 4: Sources of supply of funds for industrial and mineral program.- 
mes of the private sector 


(Rs. crores) 
Third 

sources Plan 

period' 

institutional agencies.130 

direct loan participation by Central and State Governments and other as¬ 
sistance ........... 20 

new issues. 200 

internal resources (net of ri^ayment liabilities).d&O 

direct foreign credit participation in capital.300 

total.1250 


According to these estimates the funds likely to be available fall short 
of the requirements of the private sector programmes which are estimated' 
to amount to Rs. 1350 crores. Apart from the overall shortage of financial 
resources, there is the still more difficult problem of finding the foreign 
exchange required for achieving all the targets. This is estimated m 
amount to not less than Rs. 530 crores. Foreign aid or credit to meet 
these requirements in full is not at present in sight. It cannot be said 
at this stage in which specific industries the actual performance will, fall 
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short of the targets. Much will depend on the success attained in secur¬ 
ing foreign collaboration and investment in industries where these are 
felt to be desirable. An endeavour will, however, be made to ensure 
the full achievement of targets in the case of industries of high priority. 
To this end, it is intended that the industrial programmes should 
be regularly reviewed and allotments of foreign exchange/credit 
made every six months for individual industries in the light of the progress 
achieved and the priorities which may suggest themselves from time to 
time. In this way it is hoped to achieve balanced progress. 

36. In determining priorities, an important consideration will be the 
contribution an industry can make towards mitigating the pressure on 
foreign exchange either through a reduction in the level of imports or 
through additional exports. Thus industries which will directly save 
or earn foreign exchange will be given priority over industries which 
would only contribute to an increase in the supply of manufactured goods 
for the home market. In estimating import savings more stringent criteria 
will have to be applied than hitherto. 

Main Features of the Industrial Programme 

The salient features of the development programmes of major induv 
tries in the Third Plan are discussed in the following paragraphs: 

Metallurgical Industries 

37. Iron and steel.—The overall targets proposed under this industry 
are 10-2 million tons of steel ingot capacity and 1’5 million tons of pig 
iron for sale. The estimates of requirements of pig iron and of finished 
steel by 1965-66, which have provided the background for the planning 
of this industry, are indicated below along with the figures of the 
installed capacity available at the start of the Third Plan. A basic 
assumption made in connection with the demand forecast is that the 
current selling price of steel will hold good for the Third Plan period. 

Table 5: Category-wise break-up of demand for iron and steel 

(ooo tons) 

estimated' capacity 
demand inexis- 

end-produa of steel by tence in 

1965-66 eariy 1961 


, heavy nils and fishplates. 400 345 

heavy stnictunls and broad flanged beams . . . 550 445 

sleepen and crossing sleepers. 200 180 

medium and li^t stnicturals. SSO 680 

rounds and flats including rounds for nuts, bolts and screws 2200 1305 

tin plate. 300 150 

2S P.C.-S0. 
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end-product of steel 

(000 tons) 

estimated capacity 
demand in exi8> 

by 

I 9 « 5-66 

tence in 
early 196] 

plates 3 /i 6” and up . 

. 650 

300 

wires including wire ropes . 

. 400 

220 

hoops and box strapping 

. 50 

45 

sheets .... 

.1200 

740 

strips & skelp for tubes 

. 400 

I8» 

forging blotuns & billets 

. 300 

13 * 

wheels, tyres & axles 

. 100 

30. 

total .... 

.7300 

476a 

pig iron for sale 

J500 

660-870 


38. The share of the private sector in the steel tai^et is 3-2 million ton» 
of ingots. The existing installed capacity of TISCO and IISCO is 3-0 
million tons. The expansion of capacity for steel in the private sector ia 
expected to come from the installation of scrap-based electric furnaces 
which will augment the supplies of billets to re-rollers. The supply of 
billets to re-rolling mills from the main producers of steel is visualised at 
one million tons by the end of the Third Plan. As regards saleable pig 
iron, the output from the private sector is provisionally placed at about 
0-3 million tons to be achieved through expansions of iron making 
capacity based on low shaft blast furnaces and/or electric smelting of iron 
ores. 

39. As regards the public sector, rapid achievement of capacity output 
from the new steel plants whose construction was completed by 1960-61 
will be the most important task in the initial years of the Third Plan. 
New developments included in the Plan comprise the expansion of the 
Bhilai, Durgapur and Rourkela steel plants and of the Mysore Iron and 
Steel works and the establishment of a new steel plant at Bokaro. In 
addition there is included in the Plan a project for a pig iron plant based 
on low shaft blast fumance techniques and the use of coke from the 
Neiveli lignite. The levels of capacity to be reached under these pro¬ 
grammes are: 



(million tons) 
target capacity 
steel pig 

scheme 

ingots 

non 

(a) expansion of : 

Bhilai. 

2-5 

0-3 

Rourkela. 

1-8 

. • 

Durgapur. 

1-6 

0*3 

Mysore iron and steel works .... 

o-i 

• • 

(bj Bokaro steel prefect. 

r-o 

0-33 

(c) NelvcU pig iron project. 


capacity 
to be 
stflldedo 
ded 
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40. The Neiveli pig iron project on which consuleiable preliminary 
investigations have still to be conducted in regard to the process as well 
as the raw materials intended to be used, represents an intermediate stage 
towards the establishment of a steel plant of about 0-5 million tons in 
the Southern region. The financial provision included for this scheme in 
the Third Plan covers mainly the requirements of a high temperature 
carbonisation plant for the production of lignite coke. 

41. The expansion programme of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works 
comprises mainly the spill-over expenditure on the ferro-silicon plant 
and provision for steel making by the L.D. process and for a light struc¬ 
tural mill. 

42. The layout of the new steel plant at Bokaro is being planned for 
a capacity of two million tons of steel ingots, but in the first phase of 
development it is proposed to instal facilities for the production of one 
million tons. This plant is expected to specialise in die jiroduction of 
different types of flat products. The exact types to be oroduced in the 
first phase and the nature of the finishing facilities to be provided there¬ 
for are currently under examination. 

On the completion of these development programmes, the capacity 
for mild steel of the public sector steel works will be raised from three 
million tons to seven million tons, making along with the capacity of the 
private sector a total of 10’2 million tons of ingots. 

4.^. The overall investment required for the public sector steel develop¬ 
ment programmes included in the Third Plan is estimated at Rs. 525 
crores. This is inclusive of the investments required for increasing the 
production of limestone at Nandini and iron ore at Dalli Rajara and 
Barsua in the case of the expansion programmes. It also includes the 
investments required for the additional production of coal and iron ore 
for the Bokaro steel plant and the expenditure on townships at all the 
four steel works. 

44. The total production of finished steel in the country during the 
Third Plan period is tentatively estimated to be of the order of 24’1 
million tons inclusive of an output of O’S million tons from the Bokaro 
steel plant in 1965-66. The annual break-up of production is visualised 
as follows: 


Estimate of finished steel production 


year 

1961-62 




million tons 

3-5 

1962-63 




4-0 

1963-64 




4-3 

1964-65 




; l-l 

1965-66 




total 




24-1 
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On the basis of the above forecast of production and of the tonnages 
of different end-products likely to be available, shortages are expected to 
be significant, particularly in the initial years of the Plan period, in the 
case of flat products, e.g. tin plate, sheets, skelp and plate. This will call 
for the formulation of a scheme of priorities for determining the quantum 
of imports and allocation of flat products to different classes of consumers. 
Prima facie, it should be possible to narrow down the margin between 
the demand and the indigenous supply of steel products in short supply 
by free inter-change of steel ingots between the public sector plants so 
as to achieve the most intensive use of the rolling mill facilities for flat 
products. This possibility should receive attention in production plan¬ 
ning in the light of the situation that may obtain from year to year. 

45. The output of the main producers of steel will include electrical 
steel sheets produced by TISCO and at Rourkela. Similarly finished 
steels turned out by the producers operating on electrical furnace billets 
and by the ordnance factories will include spring steels and irce-cutiing 
steels. The level of production of these special varieties of mild steel 
will be related to the demand estimate for 1965-66 placed at 75,000 
tons for spring and free-cutting steels and 70,000 tons for electrical steel 
sheets. 

46. Tool, alloy and stainless steels.—The Second Five Year Plan envi¬ 
saged the establishment of an alloy, tool and special steels plant in the 
public sector. Preliminary project reports for a plant of 25,000 tons 
annual output in terms of different finished products were received in 
1958 from some of the leading producers abroad. Action on the imple¬ 
mentation of this scheme was delayed as a result of the decision taken to 
get a more detailed project report the scope of which was modified in the 
course of its preparation, to facilitate the establishment of a more viable 
unit in line with the higher levels of demand for alloy steels visualised 
under the Third Plan. After the receipt of the report from the consult¬ 
ants in July, 1960, it was decided in November, 1960, to establish at 
Durgapur an alloy and tool steels plant of 48,000 tons annual output 
with built-in capacity in certain primary units so that it could be rapidly 
expanded to 100,000 tons. 

47. The current heavy demand for imports of these high priced but 
essential raw; materials of the engineering industires is a serious problem 
on maintenance account. The manufacture of tool, alloy and stainless 
steels has, therefore, to be assigned very high priority in the Third Plan 
from the point of view both of the requirements over the five-year period 
and of the probable long-term growth of demand for these products. The 
demand estimates for 1965 and 1970, which have been kept in view as 
a guide for planning in this field, are indicated below along with the 
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end-product pattern of the public sector project to be established at 
Durgapur. 

Table 6: Projection of demand for alloy tool and special steels 

(tons of finished steel exclusive of electrical steel sheets, spring steels and free 
cutting steels) 

output capacity of the 





1965 

1970 

Durgapur al 






project 

tool steels 

• 

• 

42000 

70000 

13000 

constructional sheets 

• 

• 

100000 

241000 

17500 

stainless steels • 

• 

• 

50000 

68000 

17000 

die and other ^oy steels . 

• 

• 

8000 

10000 

500 

total .... 

. 

* 

200000 

389000 

48000 


48. The projected Durgapur alloy steel plant will incorporate some of 
the latest equipment and processes for the manufacture of the.se products 
developed recently in advanced countries. Thus, it is proposed to instal 
electric soaking pits in preference to gas-fired pits. The desirability of 
using sponge iron instead of scrap as the starting raw material and of 
introducing continuous casting facilities is expected to be kept in view 
in connection with the further expansion of this plant. In the current 
phase of devleopment, it is planned that the plant should draw supplies 
of pedigree scrap from the adjoining Durgapur steel works. The outlay 
on the project is estimated at Rs. 50 crores in all of which Rs. 20 crores 
would Le the foreign exchange element. 

49. The ordnance factories of the Ministry of Defence are expected 
to function as a second source of supply of alloy steels in the public sector. 
The combined output of the Ishapur and Kanpur ordnance factories, 
mainly in the category of consti uctional steels but including some output 
of spring steels as well, is estimated at 50,000 tons. 

The rest of the development in this industry is envisaged in tlte 
private sector where additional production facilities will be planned 
having regard to the deficits in different categories of these products still 
outstanding. 

50. Aluminium.—In the field of non-ferrous metals, aluminium is 
expected to continue to retain its dominant position. The target of 
87,500 tons set for 1965-66 is expected to be achieved as a result of the 
following projects in the private sector which have already been cleared 
for implementation: 

* (1) Expansion of the Indian Aluminium Company’s plant at 

Hirakud by 10,000 toiis per annum and the Alwaye plant 
by 5000 tons per annum; 
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(2) Establishment of a smelter at Riband of 20,000 tons annual 

capacity; 

(3) Establishment of a smelter at Koyna of 20,000 tons annual 

capacity; 

(4) Establishment of a smelter near Salem of 10,000 tons annual 

capacity; and 

(5) Expansion of the plant of the Aluminium Corporation of 

India by 5000 tons per annum. 

51. In the context of the rising demand for electrolytic copper and 
the relatively meagre possibilities of substantially increasing its domestic 
production during the Third Plan, further expansion of capacity for 
aluminium production appears prima facie desirable. The amount of 
such expansion would mainly have to be determined by the pace at which 
it is considered feasible from the technological angle to substitute 
aluminium for copper over the next five years, though the possibility of 
exporting aluminium would also be a relevant consideration. The addi¬ 
tional foreign excliange needed for developing further capacity would 
be quite considerable if, as seems almost certain, arrangements 
have also to be made for the connected power facilities. The attractive¬ 
ness of new proposals for further expansion of alu m inium production 
would depend largely upon the extent to which they can provide for these 
additional foreign exchange requirements. 

52. Copper.—The production of electrolytic copper will commence in 
the early years of the Third Plan with the commissioning of the unit at 
Ghatsila by the Indian Copper Corporation. The smelter and the elec¬ 
trolytic refinery associated with the Khetri and Daribo copper mines for 
an annual production of 11,500 tons of electrolytic copper are likely to 
be established by the middle of 1964. 

53. Zinc.—The production of zinc for the first time in India is expect¬ 
ed to be achieved by the middle of the Third Plan period with the com¬ 
missioning of the zinc smelter based on zinc concentrates from the Zawar 
Mines in Rajasthan. The annual capacity of the plant will be 15,000 
tons. It is also being equipped to operate a by-product sulphuric acid 
plant based on the smelter gases which will be used for the manufacture 
of phosphatic fertilisers. 

ENGiNEiaiNG Industries-Heavy and Light 

54. Large-scale developments are proposed in this sector in view of 
the prospects of increased supplies of pig iron and steel, the emphasis 
on machinery manufacture and the scope in many instances for wide 
employment opportunities in relation to investment. The public sector 
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will mainly concentrate on projects for the production of heavy machin- 
«ry and heavy machine building. Apart from this, targets have been 
proposed within this field, to be achieved mainly by private enterprise, 
in respect of an extensive range of manufactured items, i.e. agricultural 
machinery and constructional equipment like tractors, diesel engines, 
road rollers, dumpers and shovels; power distribution and measuring 
equipment like transformers (below 33 KV), electric cables and wires, and 
house service meters; rail and road transport items like locomotives, 
-wagons, passenger coaches, commercial vehicles (buses and trucks); com¬ 
plete plants for the setting up of new units for the sugar, paper, cement 
and textile industries and certain chemical industries, steam-raising 
equipment (boilers) and machine tools, consumable stores like welding 
electrodes and -durable consumer goods like passenger cars, sewing 
machines, bicycles and electric fans. These targets do not, however, cover 
all lines of expansion. 

55. The production of new items in this field, of which various types 
•of machinery are the most important, is expected to be developed both 
in independent plants specially established for the purpose like the A.V.B. 
■(Associated Cement-Vickers-Babrock Wilcox) plant at Durgapur for the 
manufacture of equipment for the cement industry and high pressure 
boilers, and also by the diversification of the output of engineering work¬ 
shops already in operation or currently under establishment. In the 
latter case, the investment required for developing the production of new 
items of machinery will be substantially lower than would otherwise be 
■the case. This is the explanation for the apparently low estimates of 
investments vis a vis estimates of output in certain industries. In some 
■of the manufacturing programmes, there is also the practice of entrusting 
the production of certain components to ancillaries or even major establ¬ 
ishments with surplus capacities. In the circumstances, the normal rela¬ 
tionship between output and investment cannot be applied. 

In the following^ paragraphs the programmes in the principal sectors 
■of the engineering industries are briefly outlined. 

Foundry and Forge Shops for Castings and Forgings 

56. Foundry/forge capacity is of crucial importance for the machinery 
manufacturing programmes. Within the overall targets set for this field 
in the Third Plan—1-2 million tons of grey iron castings, 200,000 tons 
■each of steel castings and forgings—the accent in the public sector pro¬ 
grammes is largely on production in the higher tonnage ranges for heavy 
machinery manufacture. The facilities which are being planned in the 
■public sector projects are as fellows: 

Capacity for 45,000 tons of steel castings, 38,000 tons of grey iron 
castings and about 70,000 tons of steel foi^ngs will be created in the 
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foundry/forge which is being set up at Ranchi. Further capacity will 
become available from foundries attached to the steel plants at Durgapur. 
Bhilai and Rourkela, to the Heavy Electrical Project, Bhopal, to the 
Mining Machinery Project, Durgapur, and to the Hindustan Machine 
Tools. A steel foundry is under construction at the Chittaranjan Loco¬ 
motive Works. The total capacity expected to be created in the public 
sector as a result of these schemes is as follows; 

Table 7: Capacity for castings and forgings in the public sector 


(figures in tons) 



grey iron 

steel 

steel 


castings 

castings 

forgings 

Foundiy/Forge project, Randii (III sta^} 
Durgapur Mining Machinery Plant (30000 tons 

38000 

45000 

69700 

capacity for mining machinery) 

IIOOO 

6000 

7000 

Hindustan Machine Took, Bangalore 
steel plants : 

Durgapur. 1 

6000 

• • 

• • 

Bhilai. > 

Rourkela . . . . J 

75000 

15000 

• • 

Ctaittaianjan Locomotive Works, Ghittaianjan 
others (including foundries attached to railway 

3000 

10000 

• • 

workshops). 

6000 

... 

• •• 

total . 

139000 

76000 

76700 


Castings and forgings will also be required by several other machinery 
projects in the public sector included in the Third Plan, but a clear 
picture of these requirements and the best arrangements for meeting 
them„ i-e. whether through captive foundi 7 /forges or through independent 
units, or a combination of both will only emerge when the project reports 
are received. 

.57. A substantial part of the new capacity in the private sector is 
expected to come up as the result of demand stemming from the expan¬ 
sion of the automobiles industry and the manufacture of machinery for 
textiles, cement, sugar, paper and similar capital goods industries. 

Industrial Machinery 

58. The principal projects of the public sector in this field are the 
Heavy Machinery Plant near Ranchi; the Mining Machinery Project, 
Durgapur; the Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant, Bhopal and two other 
heavy electrical projects for which locations are currently under study 
by an expert committee. 

59. The heavy machinery plant, which is being set up near Ranchi, 
on its expansion to 80,000 tons output per year will be able to supply 
the bulk, of the equipment required for adding to steel making capacity 
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at the rate of about one million tons annually. The expanded mining 
machinery project at Durgapur is being designed for an annual output 
of 45,000 tons of equipment. The three heavy electrical equipment 
projects are designed to ensure from indigenous sources a wide range of 
electrical equipment sufficient to enable power generation to be increased 
at an annual rate of two million kW per year from 1971 onwards. They 
will also produce heavy motors, rectifiers and control equipment. Manu¬ 
facture of high pressure boilers for thermal power plants with* an annual 
capacity of about 28,000 tons (2500 tons of steam per hour) is another 
heavy engineering project tied with assistance from Czechoslovakia. 
Though it was originally visualised as a part of a composite heavy 
electrical equipment project, it is now proposed to develop it as an inde¬ 
pendent plant specialising in manufacture of high pressure boilers. 

60. The targets set for the pjoduction in the private sector of com¬ 
plete plants to meet the demands of cement, paper, sugar and cotton 
textile mills and the levels of indigenous content envisaged under each 
are as follows: 


Table 8: Production targets for selected items of industrial machinery 

(Rs. crores) 


item 

standard 
size of 
plant 
(tons per 
day) 

number 
of plants 

value of 

plants indigenous 
excluding content 
electricals (per cent) 

cement mill machinery 

500 

6 toy 

4 0 to 5 0 

90 

paper mill machinery: 

(a) large plant 

(b) small plant 

50 

10 

:) 

6-5 toyo 

70 

sugar mill machinery 

cotton tactile mill machinery: 

1000 to 
1200 of 
sugarcane 

14 

100 

85. 

(a) spinning mill 

(b) composite mill 

12000 

spindles 1 
12000 

spindles ' 
and 300 
looms 1 


200 

85 

sulphuric add plant 

50 

10 

1-3 

80 


It is highly desirable that the targets set for 1965-66 in respect of 
machinery items should be achieved and on the basis of the indigenous 
content specified in each case. The consortium approach for the manu¬ 
facture and supply of complete plants for factories by groups of fir ms. 
in association—which has been adopted for the manufacture of sugar min' 
machinery—may facilitate a speedy advance in other fields also. 
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Machine Tools 

61. Exclusive of the contribution from the small-scale sector reckoned 
at about Rs. 5*0 crores, the target for macliine tools is envisaged at Rs. SO 
crores worth of output by 1965-66 as against an estimated production of 
Rs. 7 crores on the same basis in the last year of the Second Plan. Though 
there would thus be nearly a three-fold increase of output, this target of 
production' falls substantially below the Rs. 50 crore level of yearly 
demand forecast for machine tools by the end of the Third Plan. There 
are physical limitations to a bigger step-up of production in this field 
arising from the large demand for skilled labour and the wide diversity 
in the categories of machine tools required. This is, however, a field of 
high priority where further developments should be undertaken, if 
feasible. 

62. In the public sector, it should be possible within the foreign 
exchange arrangements so far made to proceed at once with the expan¬ 
sion of Hindustan Machine Tools, Jalahalli (HMT) and Praga Tools, 
Hyderabad, and with the establishment of a new heavy machine tools 
plant near Ranchi and one more machine tool works of the same size 
and type as HMT to be located in Punjab. It is estimated that the 
combined output of these machine tool works in the public sector inclu¬ 
sive of the contribution expected from the proto-type factory, Ambernath, 
of the Defence Ministry, will rise to about Rs. 15‘0 crores. 

63. The expansion programmes in the private sector will broadly have 
to be complementary and Supplementary to the public sector plans and 
formulated against the background of the demand forecast for the 
different groups and families of machine tools. 

Railway Rolling Stock 

64. In this field the most important development in the public sector 
■will be the diversification of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works so as 
to include the production of electric locomotives. The traction motors 
for these electric locomotives are proposed to be manufactured at the 
Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal. The project for the manufacture of 
diesel electric and diesel hydraulic locomotives included in the Railway 
Plan will make a major contribution towards the achievement of self- 
■sufficiency in respect of railway equipment. The Rs. 12 crore diesel loco 
project will have an annual capacity of 140 units with a turnover value 
of Rs. 10-0 crores. The diesel hydraulic engines would also make use of 
the Suri transmission, an improved design developed recently by an 
engineer of the Indian Railways which has been licensed for exploitation 
in West Germany. The private sector will continue to manufacture 
electric multiple coaches, wagons and meter gauge steam locomotives. 
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Shifbuildinc 

65. The programmes under this head include the expansion of 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. and the construction of a drydock at Vishakha- 
patnam. With the completion of these developments, the Visakhapatnam 
shipyard will be capable of producing ships of a total tonnage of 
50,000-60,000 D.W.T. per year. 

A second shipyard at Cochin and a scheme for the manufacture of 
marine diesel engines form part of the public sector programme. The 
former is estimated to cost Rs. 20 crores and the latter Rs. 5 crores. 

66. Manufacture of smaller vessels for coastal and river traffic, tugs 
and boats and propelling machinery, therefor will continue in the private 
sector. Construction activity will be mainly on a jobbing basis and no 
specific targets have, therefore, been fixed for these ‘custom-built’ items. 

Structural Fabrication 

67. As against the current structural fabrication capacity estimated at 
500,000 tons, inclusive of the capacity of wagon builders, the target for 
the last year of the Third Plan is visualised at 1-1 million tons. The 
accent is expected to be much more on developing fabrication facilities 
for heavy structurals than has been the case in the past. Allied to these 
structural shops, facilities for the manufacture of items like pressure 
vessels, heat exchangers and other types of chemical plant and equip¬ 
ment are envisaged to be developed through the establishment of heavy 
plate and vessels works. The manufacture of cranes is another important 
line of allied activity. 

68. In the public sector plan, detailed proposals have been worked 
out for a heavy structural works and a plate and vessel works to be estab¬ 
lished at a single location in the Nagpur-Wardha area. The former 
would have a capacity of 10,000 tons and the latter 18,000—20,000 tons per 
year on single shift basis. Together, these plants are estimated to cost 
Rs. 10-1 crores. 


Industiual and Power Boilers 

69. In addition to the capacity to be developed in the public sector 
under the Czech-aided heavy electrical project, facilities for the produc¬ 
tion of boilers for power plants as well as for meeting the steam raising 
demand of different industries are planned for development in the pri¬ 
vate sector. The value of the output of boilers in 1965-66 is envisaged 
at Rs. 25*0 crores. 
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Automobiles and Ancillary Industriis 

70. The levels of development proposed for these industries are broad¬ 
ly in keeping with the recommendations made by tlie ad hoc Committee 
on the Automobile Industry in its Report of March, 1960 and by the 
Development Council for Automobiles and Ancillary Industries. The 
capacity targets in respect of all the items conform to the mininniitn targets 
recommended by the Development Council with the exception of pas¬ 
senger cars, for which a lower figure as proposed by the Ad-Hoc Committee 
has been accepted. The targets tentatively proposed for passenger cars, 
commercial vehicles, jeeps, motor cycles and scooters are: 

number 

passenger cars. 30000 

commercial vehicles. 6 cooo 

jeeps and station wagons 10000 

motor cycles, scooters and three-wheelers . . . 60000 

The target for commercial vehicles includes 4000 units expected to be 
produced at the ordnance establishments. 

’ ’ 71. To reach the targets of production of automobiles without exces¬ 
sive and continued strain on foreign exchange resources, it will be neces¬ 
sary to achieve at least 85 per cent indigenous content by 1965-66 as 
compared with less than 60 per cent, at the start of tlie Third Plan. Invest¬ 
ment designed to increase the indigenous content has to take precedence 
over investment for establishing new units or expanding existing capacity. 
Priority has also to be given to the production of commercial vehicles. 
Exclusive of the investment on facilities for producing castings and forg¬ 
ings to meet the full requirements of the automobile industry, the direct 
investment in this field vis-a-vis the targets is placed at about Rs. 85^ 
•crorcs with a foreign exchange element of Rs. 40 crores. Even more 
important than the direct investment is the demand for foreign exchange 
on maintenance account which for the Third Plan period, as a whole, 
has been estimated at Rs. 175 crores. 

Other Engineering Industries 

72. With the exception of the following projects in the public sector, 
the expansion of capacity under other engineering industries vis a vis the 
targets in Annexure III to this Chapter is expected to be secured through 
the efforts of private enterprise: 

(a) Precision Instruments project. 

(b) Expansion of Precision Instruments Factory, Lucknow. 

(c) Expansion of Hindustan Cables, Rupnarainpur. 
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(d) Expansion of the Government Electric Factory, Bangalore. 

(e) Heavy Compressors and Pumps project. 

(f) Ball and Roller Bearings project. 

(g) Surgical Instruments project, Guindy. 

The precision instruments project is of fundamental importance in 
relation to future growth and covers new ground in a highly specialised 
field. Manufacture of control instruments and equipment with an 
ultimate annual turn-over of about Rs. 20 crores is envisaged under this 
project. The surgical instruments plant near Guindy has been planned 
for the manufacture of 25 groups of instruments valued at about Rs. 2-7 
crores per year. The expansion of Hindustan Cables is, like the Diesel 
Loco Project, linked with the growing demands of Government in the 
field of communications. 

Where no targets have been fixed for specific items in this as well as 
in other fields, developments are expected to be regulated by ad hoc 
reviews. 


Chemical and Allied IndusTtries - ' 

73. The largest and most important investment under this head dur¬ 
ing the Third Plan will be in the field of fertilisers. Large-scale develop¬ 
ment of nitrogenous fertilisers has become necessary as a result of the 
steep rise in the demand for them in connection with the agricultural 
programme and has been facilitated by the availability of waste gases 
from the petroleum refineries and coke-oven plants, the associated gas 
liberated in the mining of crude petroleum and, most important of all, 
petroleum naphtha. Naphtha has also given a fillip to organic chemical 
industries which have so far had to depend mainly on alcohol from 
molasses and acetylene from carbide. A favourable climate for the pro¬ 
duction of organic intermediates has been created by the recovery of 
organic hydrocarbons, e.g., benezene, toluene, naphthalene, anthracene and 
xylene which is expected to be further stepped up in the public sector 
pari passu with the increased coking of coal at the steel plants. The 
extraction of some of,these hydrocarbons is considered feasible at .some 
of the petroleum refineries by marginal modifications and additions. 

The programmes of some of the major industries falling under this 
head are briefly described below. 

Inorganic Chemicals 

74. Fertilisers.—The demand for nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers 
is expected to expand to about one million tons in terms of nitrogen and 
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400,000 tons in terms of P, O, by 1965-66. In the case of 
phosphatic fertilisers the end-product will have to be at least 60 per cent 
water soluble in order to meet the requirements of the users. In the 
case of nitrogen, the following end-product pattern forms the basis for 
production planning: 

Table 9: End-product pattern for nitrogenous fertilisers 

(OCX) tons of N) 

1965-66 


smmonium sulphate. 230 

ammonium sulphate-nittate .... 30 

nitrochalk and nitrolimestone .... 160 

nitrophospbate complex fertilisers ... 45 

urea. 305 

ammonium phosphate. 200 

ammonium chloride. 30 

total ........ 1000 


It will be seen from the above that a signi&cant portion of the 
additional output of nitrogen is being planned in the form of compound 
and/or complex fertilisers so that a part of the phosphate (p, Oj) require¬ 
ments will also be met simultaneously. The pattern of production is 
expected to keep within reasonable limits dependence on sulphur and 
gypsum. 

75. In addition to the completion of fertiliser projects carried over 
from the Second Plan, it is proposed that further capacity for nitrogenous 
fertilisers should be established in the public sector by both the Central 
and some of the State Governments. At the time of the publication of 
the Draft Outline it was provisionally thought that the public sector 
capacity for nitrogenous fertilisers would be expanded to 800,000 tons and 
thafthe balance of 200,000 tons required to reach the target of one million 
would be provided by the private sector. It now seems probable that 
the private sector will undertake rather more than previously contem¬ 
plated and that the capacity in the public sector by 1965-66 will be 
somewhat less than 800,000 tons. Applications from private enterprise 
have so far been approved, apart from the doubling of die Varanasi factory 
of Sahu Chemicals to 20,000 tons, for a plant at Ennore near Madras 
(8250 tons of N); in Madhya Pradesh (50,000 tons of N); at Vishakhpatnam 
(80,000 tons of N) and KoAagudiam (80,j000 tons of N) in Andhra Pradesh; 
and in Rajasthan (80,000 tons of N). In addition, private enterprise in 
partnership with the West Bengal ^vemment is expected to put up a 
fertiliser factory at Durgapur (58,000 tons of N). 

It has also been proposed that fertiliser factories should be set up in 
Gujarat and Mysore, but their details are still being examined. 
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76. The capacity in the public sector by the end of the Tim'd Plan 
is at present expected to be about 730,000 tons as shown below: 

Table 10: Capacity for nitrogenous fertilisers in the public sector 

(tons of n' 


existing capacity (Sindri, Nangal, FACT) .... 217000 

Rourkela .......... 120000 

Neiveli .......... 70000 

Trombay .......... 90000 

Nahotkatiya.32500 

further expansion of FACT.40000 

Gorakhpur.80000 

one more fertiliser plant in the public sector .... 80000 

total 729500 


As a general rule, the size of the new plants will be fixed at 70,000 to 
80,000 tons of nitrogen in order to provide guidance and facilitate the 
planning of the manufacture of fertiliser plant equipment. 

77. Under straight phosphatic fertilisers, a capacity of 200,000 tons 
in terms of p, o* already been planned. No further expansion of 
capacity is envisaged in terms of superphosphate. 

78. The production of nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers 
is expected to be somewhat as follows during 1961-66: 

Table II: Estimates of production of Nitrogen and p. Os 


(000 tons) 
N P, 0 , 

1961- 62. 140 100 

1962- 63. 200 150 

1963- 64. 300 225 

1964- 65. 500 300 

1965- 66 800 400 


The overall investment and the foreign exchange cost of the fertili¬ 
sers programme on capital account are estimated at Rs. 225 crores and 
Rs 100 crores respectively. 

79. Sulphuric acid.—A.s a major barometer of industrial activity, 
the target of 1-75 million tons set for sulphuric acid provides an indica¬ 
tion of the tempo of all-round expansion planned. The growth of sul¬ 
phuric acid production in the public sector is visualised in conjunction 
with fertiliser production, by-products recovery and pickling operations 
at the steel plants, pertroleum refining and manufacture of oiganic 
intermediates and drugs, and uranium extraction from the ores. The 
overall demand for the acid in the public sector by 1965-66 » expected 
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to be about 550,000 tons as against a capacity of about 150,000 tons in 
existence in the public sector at the end of the Second Plan. 

The break-up of the estimated consumption of this acid in 1969-61 
and the requirements in 1965-66 are assessed as follows: 



(000 tons of sulphuric acid) 



estimated 
consump¬ 
tion in 
1960-61 

estimated 
require¬ 
ments in 
1965-66 

fertilisers. 

. 

. 210 

1090 

steel works. 

. 

26 

30 

rayon and staple fibre 

• • • . 

59 

135 

sulphates anH other inorganic salts 

. 

24 

40 

petroleum refining .... 

- 

8 

20 

miscellaneous. 

. 

33 

185 

total 

• • • • 

. 360 

1500 


.80. Whereas the production of sulphuric acid has so far been based 
on sulphur, a part of the capacity proposed to be set up in the Third 
Plan period will be linked with by-product smelter gases (zinc and cop¬ 
per smelters) and with pyrites from the Amjor deposits in Bihar. The 
pyrites-sulphuric acid plants, if established in conjunction with large- 
scale fertiliser plants near the steel works at Durgapur and Bokaro, 
could find a profitable outlet for the ‘spent oxide’ for use in the sinter¬ 
ing of iron ore. 

81. Sulphur.—It has been estimated that the consumption of sulphur 
will increase from about 175,000 tons in 1960-61 to about 600,000 tons 
inclusive of the sulphur equivalent of pyrites and by-product smelter gases 
in the last year of the Third Plan. With the development of new sources 
of sulphur supply in other countries, no serious rise in the import 
price of this basic industrial raw material is anticipated. Even so, it still 
remains important to establish some indigenous source of sulphur. A 
major effort at tackling this problem will be made during the Third Plan. 
A public sector project has been included in the Plan for the recovery of 
sulphur from pyrites (vide Chapter XXVII para 50). 

82. Caustic Soda and Soda Ash.—The targets for these chemicals are 
based on meeting the estimated requirements for 1965-66 in full from 
ind^nous sources. With the exception of the expansion programme of 
Travancore-Cochin Chemicals and the organic chemicals scheme of 
West Bengal, the development in these two industries rests entirely 
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with private enterprise. The additional production required in order 
to reach the target for caustic soda is expected to be based on both the 
electrolytic and the chemical processes. The relative shares of the 


capacity for caustic soda, processwise, in 

the last years of the 

Second 

and Third Plans are: 

(tons) 

1965-66 


1960-61 

chemical causiic .... 

•'27000 

■' 50000 

electrolytic cauMtc . , 

97435 

. 350000 

total . 

124435 

400000 


The expansion of soda ash production is also expected to cover the 
production of heavy soda ash. An indication of the growth of capacity 
for heavy and light soda ash is given below: 


(tons) 

1960-61 1965-66 

soda ash Oight) ......... 220000 370000 

soda ash (heavy 1.nil 160000 

total 220000 530000 

83. Miscellaneous.—Apsrt from the major heavy chemicals whose 
programmes have been outlined above, the Third Plan envisages specific 
levels of development for other products like titanium dioxide, calcium 
carbide, .sodium hydrosulphite, sodium sulphate, potassium hydroxide 
and barium chemicals against the background of the expansion of 
demand. 


Org.\nic Chemicals 


84. Large-scale developments are envisaged in the field of organic 
chemicals almost for the first time. These may be said to have followed 
the build-up in the demand for many items as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of allied chemical industries over the last decade e.g. plastics, 
dyestuffs, drugs. New industries visualised in the Third Plan like 
nylon and terylene and further expansion in the existing lines over the 
next five years have been taken into account in fixing the levels of 
develonment appropriate in this field. The undermentioned targets 
tor the three major items have to be r^arded as provisional since it is 
not yet clear at what pace the industries whidi would be important 

23 P.C.-31. 
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customers' for the products and arc to be established in the country 
for the first time, are likely to develop. 

(tons) 

capacity target (or 
1965-66 


phihalic anhydride. 15000 

phenol ........... 15000 

methanol. 40000 


Manufacture of plastic monomers, vinyl chloride and styrene, butadiene, 
carbon black and rubber chemicals, butyl alcohol and its esters, citrif 
acid and oxalic acid, which are proposed to be undertaken for the first 
time in the private sector, deserves mention in this connection. 

85. Major developments are also envisaged in the public sector 
through the Basic Chemicals and Intermediates (BCI) plant near Panvel 
in the Maharashtra •State. The B.C.I. project as the supplier of inter¬ 
mediate chemicals, is firmly linked with the synthetic drugs project pro¬ 
posed for establishment at Sanatnagar near Hyderabad. As a result of 
tliese two projects, valuable technical know-how in a virgin field is 
expected to become available during the Tliird Plan period. The 
programme under the BCI project covers the manufacture of 40 organic 
intermediates with an aggregate output of 25,160 tons. Provision is also 
being made for further expansion in due course by about 15.000 tons. 
Several basic inorganic chemicals are consumed in the manufacturing ope¬ 
rations which include inter alia chlorination, sulphonation, alkaline fusion, 
nitration, reduction and oxidation. The manufacture of some of these 
inorganic chemicals is also envisaged in captive plants within the project. 


Petroleum Refining 

86 . A project report is to be obtained with a view to establishing in 
the public sector a plant for the manufacture of high viscosity index 
lubricating oil products. Government are also considering a prof>osal 
for establishing a plant for this purpose in association with private 
enterprise. Apart from this, developments in the field of refined petro¬ 
leum products are visualised entirely in the public sector. The 
programme includes the completion of the refineries under construction 
at Nunmati (Gauhati) and Barauni and the establishment of a third 
public sector refinery with an annual capacity of about two million tons 
of crude throughput in Gujarat. External credit and technical assistance 
have been assured for this third refinery and the site for it is being 
selected. The product pattern of this refinery will have to be designed, 
as in the case of the Nunmati and Barauni refineries, to cover as far 
as possible the deficits in kerosene and diesel oil. Every effort is being 
made for the construction of the refinery by the middle of 1964, and on 
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{>resent indications it is likely to be in a position to undertake a through¬ 
put o£ approximately 3‘5 million tons of crude oil during the Third Plan 
period. The estimated requirements of end-products by 1965, and the 
expected output of the refineries in operation and under construction 
are presented in the following Table: 

Table 12: Estimated requirements of petroleum products 

(000 tons) 

end products estimated require- refineries refineries total deficit or 
ments by 1965 in opera- under con- production* surplus 
tion (pri- struaion 
as given a$ estima- vate sec- (public 

in Draft ted by Oil tor) seaor) 

. Outline Advisory 

Commi¬ 
ttee in 
March, 

1961 


kerosene . 

2200 

2660 

916 

366 

1282 

—1378 

high speed diesel 
oil . . 

1800 

2607 

1064 

514 

1578 

—1029 

motor spirit 

1300 

1123 

1023 

514 

1537 

+414 

aviation turbine 
fuel (ATF) . 

300 

408 

• • 

189 

189 

—219 

aviation spirit • 

60 

53 

• * 

10 

10 

—43 

furance oil 

2200 

2753 

1619 

311 

1930 

-823 

light dierel 

700 

872 

511 

208 

719 

—153 

bitumen . 

700 

628 

394 

120 

514 

—114 

jute batching oil 

100 

80 

47 

• • 

47 

—33 

vapourising oil, 
mineral turpen¬ 
tine, solvent oil, 
par^n wax 

100 

130 

46 

• • 

46 

-84 

lubricants 

500 

409 

21 

50 

71 

—338 

total 

9960 

11723 

5641 

2282 

7923 

—4214 


+ 4^4 
(motor spirit) 


87. The requirements of furnace oil might prove to be higher if 
fiscal incentives are given to encourage industries in areas far removed 
from the coal fields to change over from coal to fuel oil. This matter is 
•under examination. 

88 . In common with several other countries, India will face the 
problem of imbalance between the output of motor spirit (gasoline) 
and the demand for it. While exports have so far provided an outlet 
for surplus motor spirit, the disposal of it, in this manner, is expected 
'to become more and more difficult with the all-round expansion of 
refining capacity in neighbouring countries. The solution to the 

This doss not include the production from the refinery in Gularat. 
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imbalance problem will have to be found by the adoption of the follow* 
ing methods; 

(1) Technological measures to increase the production of middle 

distillates. There is, however, only a limited scope for 
varying the production pattern. The question of increas¬ 
ing the production of kerosene and H.S.D. by changing 
the specifications in the flash point of these two products- 
r. is being examined. 

(2) Appropriate fiscal measures which will retard the growth 

of consumption of high speed diesel oil. This has been 
done to some extent in 1960-61. 

(3) Promoting the use of mixed fuels which will reduce the 

demand for H.S.D. and at the same time increase the off¬ 
take of gasoline. Existing diesel vehicles could use mixed 
fuels containing upto 10 per cent gasoline without any 
• changes being effected in them. 

(4) The surplus of motor spirit can also be reduced or avoided by 

diverting the light distillate (naphtha) from whicli motor 
spirit is made to other productive uses such as production of 
nitrogenous fertilisers and petro-chemicals. Naphtha has 
already been decided upon as the feed stock lor the fertiliser 
plants to be constructed at Trombay, Visakhapatnam, 
Gorakhpur and Ennore (near Madras) and for the third 
stage expansion of Fertilisers and Chemicals, Travancore. 

89. The public sector programmes in this field also visualise a project 
for the fractionation of the Nahorkatiya natural gas to isolate the ethylene, 
butane and other aliphatic hydrocarbons and make them available to 
petro-chemical industries. The residual gases are proposed to be fed to- 
the Nahorkatiya fertiliser project and the power plant planned for estab¬ 
lishment close to the petro-chemical plants. 

Pharmaceuticals and Drugs 

90. A beginning has been made in the later years of the Second Plan 
in the diversification of the production of essential drugs in both the public 
and private sectors. This is illustrated by the arrangements for streptomy¬ 
cin manufacture by Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., and the synthesis of vita¬ 
min A from lemongrass oil by two leading pharmaceutical establishments in 
Bombay. New developments in this field are projected by Government as 
well as private enterprise which are expected to ensure the availability of 
essential drugs at re^isonable prices and based on indigenous raw materials.. 
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The public sector projects in this field which are estimated to involve 
ji combined outlay of Rs. 27-3 crores are: 

(1) Synthetic Drugs Project at Sanatnagar, Andhra Pradesh, cover¬ 
ing tlie manufacture of sulpha drugs, vitamins, phenacetin, 
other synthetic drugs (INH, luminal, chloroquin, etc.) and 
intermediates (including ASC at 1500 tons per year)— 
annual value of output, Rs. 6-4 crores. 

.(2) Antibiotics Plant near Rishikesh. Uttar Pradesh, covering the 
manufacture of penicillin, streptomycin, chloro and otlier 
tetracyclins, new antibiotics. Annual value of output, Rs. 
26 crores. 

,(3) Ph^to-chemical Plant in Kerala, covering the manufacture of 
caffeine, ephedrine, digitalis glycosides, lanatazides, 
ergot alkaloids, atropine, scopolemine, reserpine, papin, 
vitamin P-yearly output, Rs. 0'77 crores. 

In connection with the manufacture of phyto-chemicals dre establish- 
•ment of modern drug farms has assumed crucial importance. Provision 
•has been made in the Five Year Plan of some of the States for these related 
developments. I 


I I Plastics 

I 

91. Within the overall target of 85,000 tons set for plastic materials as 
a whole, pride of place has been assigned to polyolefines (polyethylene, etc.) 
their proposed share being 27,000 tons. Next in importance from the point 
of view of the rate of growth envisaged are polystyrene and polyvinyl 
chloride for each of which appropriate targets are being fixed. Polyethy¬ 
lene has a high priority as a lining material for bagging fertilisers on 
account of its high resistance to moisture. Ethylene of petro-chemical 
origin is expected to come into use as the raw material for its production 
.on account of its price advantage as compared to alcohol. This is a field 
in which revision of the target might merit favourable consideration from 
xhe export angle as well as the potential of some of the plastics to provide 
substitutes for scarce materials like rubber and leather. 

Soft Coke 

92. The manufacture of soft coke from lignite at Neiveli at the rate 

Ail 880,000 tons per year is a major spillover scheme from the Second 
Plan. Development of further capacity is prima facie desirable in the 
context of the heavy denudation of fot;psts that has been taking place from 
xdiarcoal production. The public sector programme includes 
a proposal for the establishment of low temperature carbonisation plants 
ioT the production of soft coke. The approach to developntents in this 
£eid is, however, flexible. t 
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Cement 

93. The capacity target for cement fixed at 15 million tons by IfifiS-fifi 
represents about 50 per cent increase over the level expected to the reach¬ 
ed by the end of the Second Plan. Recent trends in the demand for 
cement indicate that the estimated requirements for 1960-61 which were 
taken as the basis for the projections of growth, may have been somewhat 
on the low side. This matter is expected to be reviewed in another year. 
The possibility of having to revise the cement target upwards, if restraint 
on construction activities is not considered necessary or desirable, cannot 
be ruled out. 

In view of difficulties in expanding the output of limestone in step 
with the full requirements of the cement industry, greater ^nttention should 
be devoted to the use of granulated slag from the steel works. Not much 
progress was made on the use of blast furnace slag in cement manufacture 
during the Second Plan. 


Glass and Glassware 

94. Important developments in this industry will be the manufacture 
of optical and ophthalmic glass. The former is of basic importance to 
the instruments industry and its manufacture is to be started during the 
Third Plan on the basis of the know-how and experience built up by 
the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Manufacture of ophthalmic glass is 
to be undertaken at Durgapur with aid from U.S.S.R. 

' I Raw Films 

95. The plant for the manufacture of raw films, X-ray films and sensi¬ 
tised papers proposed to be set up near Ootacamund in Madras State with 
the technical collaboration of M/s. Bauchet et Cie of France is a major 
public sector project falling in this field. The capital investment on the 
scheme and its turnover are estimated at Rs. 8 crores and Rs. 5 rrores 
respectively. On reaching full production under its current phase of 
development, availability of these products is estimated at 4.8 million sq. 
meters of films and 1‘5 million sq. meters of photographic paper. 

Consumer Goods Industries 

96. Programmes for the manufacture of consumer goods in the 
public sector occupy a relativel)t minor position in terms of direct 
investment in organised industries, the only exception being the manu¬ 
facture of essential drugs discussed in para 90 above. Watches and 
cameras are two items of durable consumer goods projected for manu¬ 
facture in the public sector with technical collaboration hum Japan. 
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The production of the latter will be developed by the National Instru¬ 
ments Factory, Calcutta. The interest of the public sector in the field 
of consumer goods will also be manifested through assistance afforded 
for the establishment and expansion of cooperative enterprises. Sugar 
and cotton spinning mills will continue to be the main beneficiaries of 
such assistance. The programmes and targeu proposed for the major 
consumer goods industries under the Third Plan are briefly outlined 
lielow. 

97. Colton textiles.—The requirements of cotton textiles at the enu 
of the Third Plan have been calculated on the assumption that 8450 
million yards of cloth will be needed for domestic consumption and 850 
million yards for export. The figure for domestic consumption pro¬ 
vides for an increase of about 20 per cent over the estimated level of 
demand in 1960-61; in other words it allows for an annu&l 
increase of 2 per cent in population and 2 per cent in per capita consump 
lion. For the purpose of this calculation, the demand in I960- 
61 has been assumed to be about 7000 million yards. The actual 
availability of cotton cloth for domestic consumption that year was of 
the order of 6750 million yards, but this relatively low figure is believed 
to have been mainly due to a shortage of raw cotton consequent on a 
poor cotton crop in 1959-60 and cannot be taken to reflect the actual 
level of demand in 1960-61. This view is also supported by the high 
prices ruling for cotton cloth which have had a restrictive effect on the 
offtake. The figure taken for exports is not much higher than the 
average level prevailing during recent years, as for some time past 
ex}>orts have been stagnant and have not shown any decidedly upward 
trend. 

98. Out of the total target for cotton cloth of 9300 million yards, 
3500 million yards have been allocated as the share of the decentralised 
sector (handloom, powerloom and khadi). The production target 
allocated to the mill sector is 5800 million yards as against the current 
level of output and estimated effective capacity of about 5000 million 
yards. To achieve the additional production of 800 million yards in the 
mill sector, it is envisaged that about 25,000 automatic looms will have 
10 be installed during the Third Plan. 

99. On the basis of a cloth production target of 9300 million yards, 
and taking into account also the yarn required for purposes other than 
cloth weaving, e.g. hosiery and newar, the yarn production target has 
been fixed at 2250 million lb. To reach this target of 2250 million lb 
of yam it will be necessary to increase the active spindleage of the mills 
to about 16’5 millions as compared to 12*7 millions at the end of the 
Second Plan. The addition that may be secured through the activisation 
of idle spindles as a result of modernisation programmes will ultimately 
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determine the number of spindles required to be installed through new 
units and expansions. The implications of the general observations 
made in para 21 regarding investment on replacements have to be 
further examined and the contributions towards additional effective 
spindleage which may be obtained through modernisation programmes 
and through the establishment of new mills assessed on realistic basis. 
The estimated gross investment will, however, remain substantially the 
same whether the bulk of the additions to spindleage comes from 
modernisation or from new units. Out of the additional capacity for 
spindles, and looms envisaged for installation during the Third Plan, it 
is proposed that a substantial proportion of the addition.il loomage 
shall be Export—oriented. 

« 

100. Rayon and staple fibre.—The programme for the r.iyon and 
staple fibre industry in the Third Plan period envisages expansion of 
capacity from about 100 million lb (52.3 million lb of rayon filament 
and 48 million lb of staple fibre) at the end of the Second Plan to 215 
million lb (140 million lb of rayon filament and 75 million lb of 
staple fibre). This expansion programme provides inter alia for an 
increase in the per capita consumption of rayon fabrics from 1-3 yards in 
1960-61 to 1-8 yards in 1965-66. The overall target for rayon filament 
comprises 20 million lb of tyre cord yarn required for the automobile 
tyre industry, 76 million lb of viscose filament, 24 million lb of acetate 
yarn, 10 million lb of cuprammonium and 10 million lb of synthetics. 

101. Considerable importance has been attached to the phasing of 
investments in this industry so as to reduce the burden on foreign 
exchange on current account. Thus it is proposed that expansion of 
capacity for the manufacture of rayon grade pulp should be given 
preference over further expansion of output of rayon filament and staple 
fibre. The position will have to be periodically reviewed so as to 
ensure that additional capacity in this field is created in step with the 
progress in the manufacture of the raw materials. The future planning 
of this industry, particularly staple fibre, will also be influenced by the 
extent to whidi it proves possible to increase the production of long 
staple cotton, since staple fibre can be regarded as a substitute for it. 

102. Paper and newsprint.—The expansion programme of the paper 
and paperboard industry broadly conforms to the aim of achieving self- 
sufficiency in respect of this essential item. To meet the estimated 
demand of 700,000 tons by 1965-66, it is proposed to increase the capacity 
of the industry m»m the present level of 410,000 tons to 820,000 tons by 
the end of the Third Plan period. A sizeable proportion of the addi¬ 
tional capacity to be established during the Third Plan period will take 
the form of small paper pLints using local raw materials. 
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103. The Security Paper Mill to be established at Hoshangabad with 
An annual capacity of 1500 tons envisages the production of specialised 
paper on the import of which a considerable amount of foreign exchange 
is at present expended. 

104. In the case of newsprint, a five-fold expansion from 30,000 tons to 
150,000 tons has been proposed in step with the anticipated growth of 
<iemand during the Third Plan period. Additional capacity is expected 
to be achieved through the doubling of the Nepa mills and through the 
establishment of new newsprint factories based on baggasse and on the 
soft woods available in the Himalayan region. 

105. For the achievement of these targets, the paper and newsprint 
industries will have to depend upon new raw materials in place of 
bamboo which has so far been their mainstay. New industrial uses of 
bamboo, e.g. for rayon grade pulp will also accentuate the shortage of 
bamboo for the paper industry. While new plantation and replantation 
programmes can, to some extent, provide a long term solution, in the 
Third Plan the paper and newsprint expansion will have to depend 
heavily on the use of bagasse which is currently being used as fuel by 
the sugar mills. The diversion of bagasse to the paper industry will have 
to be based on providing the sugar mills with an alternative fuel. 

106. Sugar.—In the case of the sugar industry, the stage of self-sustain¬ 
ed growth has been reached by the beginning of the Third Plan as a 
result of the progress made in the manufacture of mill machinery in the 
country. A second major factor which would influence the pace of 
growth of this industry is the expected availability of sugarcane. The 
Third Plan has envisaged expansion of sugarcane output to 100 million 
tons mainly through improvements in yield per acre. After allowing for 
diversion of sugarcane for jaggery manufacture and other miscellaneous 
uses, about 35 million tons of sugarcane are expected to be available for 
sugar production. To cope with the crushing of these supplies in this 
seasonal industry, expansion of capacity to 3:5 million tons per year (in 
terras of gur) has been projected under the Third Plan. Cooperative 
industry during the Third Plan and it is estimated that their share of the 
enterprises are expected to make further progress under this 
-overall mill capacity will rise to about 25 per cent. A provision of about 
•Rs. 6 crores has been envisaged in the Plan for contribution by State 
Covernments to the share capital of cooperative sugar factories. 

Throughout the Third Plan period, the production of sugar in the 
•country is expected to meet the demand in full and the surplus will be 
■exported. 

107. Vegeiable oils.—In the case of vegeuble oils, further expansion 
of production is largely dependent on the programmes for cultivation 
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of the five major oilseeds, viz., groundnut, sesamum, rape and mustarct. 
linseed and castor. The production of these oilseeds is planned to be 
raised from an estimated 7*1 million tons in 1960-61 to 9'8 million tons 
by 1965-66. From the trends of consumption and the rate of population 
growth, it is felt that the availabilities of edible oil will not be adequate 
to provide for sizeable exports after meeting the internal needs in full. 
In order to augment the supply of vegetable oils, various proposals form 
a part of the overall programme, one of which is the expansion of the 
production of cotton seed oil to one lakh tons per year. The realisation 
of this target will depend on the success achieved in promoting the use 
of cotton seed cake as an animal feed instead of the whole seed and in 
ensuring tlie offtake of the cotton linters as an industrial raw materia. 
The additional production of cotton seed oil is largely to.be used in the 
manufacture of vanaspati thereby relieving the pressure of demand on 
groundnut oil. Another important programme calculated to augment 
the vegetable oil resources which has been envisaged in the Plan, is to 
increase solvent extraction of oil cakes to 160,000 tons of oil per year from 
its current level of about 40,000 tons. Oil thus produced would be used 
cliiefly for industrial purposes. Other subsidiary sources of supply of oil, 
though relatively of minor importance from the point of view of tonnage 
output, have also been borne in mind, e.g. rice bran oil. The overall 
pioduction of vegetable oils inclusive of coconut oil is expected to amount 
to about 2'9 million tons by 1965-66. 

Problems of Development and General Recommendations 

108. The nature and levels of industrial development proposed under 
the Third Plan present a major challenge to both the public and private 
sectors in view of the manifold problems to be attended to in a limited 
period of time. Resources and foreign exchange, though important, are 
not the only problems which have to be tackled. Those involved in 

•maintaining rising levels of production and at the same time carrying out 
the expansion of steel plants have been found by tlie two private sector 
companies to be quite complex and the fullest use must be made of their 
experience in overcoming the difficulties that may arise in expanding the 
public sector plants while at the same time bringing them to full pro¬ 
duction. 

109. For macliine building activities, which figure prominently in tlie 
public sector programmes, as well as for machinery manufacture in the 
private sector, designs development and project engineering are of para¬ 
mount importance. In regard to the latter, which has been briefly refer¬ 
red to in paragraph 6, the N.I.D.C. is arranging to assume responsibilities 
with reference to its own public sector projects as well as those of the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Ministry, and a Technological Consultancy Bureau 
was established by it in 1960-61. The functions of tire Bureau will include 
preparation of preliminary studies, investigation and selection of sites. 
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preparation of detailed project reports and the designing of structures. 
As regards designs development, though to begin with the fabrication of* 
plant and equipment will necessarily be based predominantly on 'bought 
out’ designs, the object should be to manufacture in the not distant future 
industrial machinery on the basis of indigenous designs. In the public 
sector, it is intended that the nucleus organisations functioning under 
Hindustan Steel Ltd., and Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals should be ra¬ 
pidly expanded and similar agencies brought into being in an appro¬ 
priate manner under other machinery projects. A central designs insti¬ 
tute for machine tools is projected at Bangalore. Similar progranunes^ 
should be accorded high priority in the private sector also and appro¬ 
priate steps taken to push forward these programmes vigorously. Since 
performance guarantees are customary in this field, establishment of the 
necessary testing facilities will also become essential. A high voltage 
laboratory is being set up for the testing and design development ot 
switchgear at Bhopal. This problem will have to be attended to by the 
private sector also wherever necessary. 

110. Since the industrial sector has also to play iu part in the export 
drive, thought and attention must be given not only to securing expan¬ 
sion of output but also to all factors that contribute to enhanced pro¬ 
ductivity and reduction of costs. As regards production costs, the high 
levels are partly attributable to factors capable of remedy, if the sizes 
of plants proposed for establishment are of optimum size and economic 
outlets for by-products and/or co-products as in the case of electrolytic 
c.'iustic soda plants, are also developed. A high level of utilisation of capa¬ 
city will be conducive to economies on overheads. These are aspects that 
should be continuously studied by Development Councils at the expert 
level. 

111. Many of the heavy industries envisaged for development, e.g. 
steel plants, petroleum refineries, fertiliser factories require very large 
quantities of water for process use. Machine building projects, which 
give rise to concentration of industrial labour at the selected location, 
similarly demand largescale water supply facilities for potable and other 
township requirements, though the direct consumption in the processes 
is not considerable. In the studies undertaken by special committees 
entrusted with the task of recommending suitable sites for some of the 
major industrial projects included in the Third Plan, the availability 
of water has figured as a very material factor influencing the ultimate 
choice. It has been noted that several areas which are otherwise well 
suited for the location of heavy industries have had to be ruled out 
owing to lack of water on the scale demanded. Without long-term 
planning of water supplies, the opportunities for industrialisation in- 
such areas will be thwarted. No less important is the problem of 
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effluent disposal, particularly in the case of chemical and allied Indus' 
tries. Without proper arrangements for treatment and disposal of 
.efBuents, the pollution of the rivers in proximity to chemiqal factories— 
many chemical plants are getting established in the upper reaches of the 
Ganges and other rivers—will present a serious public health problem. 
These twin problems should receive attention commensurate with their 
^growing importance in detailed studies relating to factors ancillary to 
industrial expansion. 

Outlook for the Industrial Sector in 1965-66 

112. The gains from the industrial development, as formulated for 
>die Third Plan, will be many sided. The rapid growth of public sector 
investment and output will considerably further the objective of a 
^socialist pattern of society. The dependence of some of the vital sectors 
of the economy like agriculture, electric power, railways, motor transport 
■ on imports of equipment and material from abroad will be substantially 
reduced. Within the industrial sector itself, the development of heavy 
engineering and machine-building will enable a large amount of capital 
equipment required for industries, which is at present imported, to be 
manufactured here. The imports required for the maintenance of a 
number of important industries will also be reduced through the pro¬ 
duction of the basic raw materials within the country itself, e.g. rayon 
-grade pulp, organic chemicals, synthetic rubber, intermediates for 
dyestuffs and the drug industries. Thus, with the completion of the 
industrial programme drawn up for the Third Plan, the essential 
’foundations for self-sustaining growth will have been laid. In 1965-66 
ithc general index of industrial production, which is one of the conven¬ 
tional indicators of progress, is expected to reach the l^el of 329 
(1950-51=100) as against 194 provisionally estimated for 1960-61 and 
*139 for the last year of the First Plan. 
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ANNEXURE l-contd. 

2. Mineral profects of the Central Government 

(Ra. croies) 


name of the scheme 

total out¬ 
lay 

foreign 
» exdiange 
compo¬ 
nent 

A. projects under execution and carried over from the Second Plan (a) 


coal 

coal programme of N.C.D.C 

800 


washeries at Bhojudih, Patherdih and Dugda 

7'50 

400 


15-50 

400 

oil 



Oil India 

crude pipe line .... 

800 


share capital in Oil India .... 

• . 1*42 

• • 


9-43 


ligmte 


Neiveli ligmte project 

mining scheme ...... 

3-39 

1-30 

housing ....... 

300 


6-29 

1-30 

iron ore 

Kiriburu 

6-00 

3-93 

total .... 

37-21 

9-23 

B. new projects for which external credits are already assured, wholly 


or partJy (b) 



coal 

additional coal (17 m. tons) from N.C.D.C . 

57-00* 

2800 

Sinpareni expansion (3 m. tons) .... 

20-00 

600 

mamtenance of production .... 

i6-oo 

10-00 

central workshop . 

8-00 

2*70 

drills for prospecting. ..... 

. 200 

1-40 

advance action for the fourth Plan 

10-00 

7*00 

central ropeways. 

1600 

S'oo 

additional washing capacity for coking coal • 

20 CO 

11-30 


149-00 

74-40 

oil 



oil exploration 

115.00 

53-53 

iron ore 



Bailadila iron ore project ..... 

1700 

8-55 

copper projects 

Khetri copper project. 

10 00 1 

636 

Daribb copper project. 

2-50 J 


12-50 

6-36 

total .... .... 

393-50 

142-84 


*In addition some further amount may be needed for, deep and gassy mines. 

2$ P.C.-S2. 
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ANNEXURE \-contd. 


(R«. crores) 


total foreign 

name of the scheme outlay exchange 

compo¬ 

nent 

C. other piofects (b) 
coal 


non coking coal washeries 

• 

■ 

1200 

7*00 

Ndodi lignite project 





expansion of mine output . 

• 

• 

3 - 8 o 

1-45 

oil 





oil distribution programme 

. 

• 

lO’OO 

• . 

Oil India .... 

• 

. 

8-00 

, , 

crude oil pipe lines .... 


. • 

4*00 

• • 

oil products pipe lines 

• 

• 

37-00 

10-00 




59 oo 

10-00 

other minerals 




Sikkim copper project 

. 

. 

2*50 

1*50 

Panna diamond project 

. 

. 

1-go 

0 60 

manganese ore benefidation plwts 

. 


5-00 

I 05 

project for sulphur from pyrites . 

• 


5*00 

2*50 

Kolar gold mines .... 

• • 


1-50 

0-84 

Hutti gold mines .... 

. 


0*50 

0*20 

expansion of Kiiiburu 



6-00 

300 

uranium minings fabrication and plutonium extraction plant 

2400 

8-17 




46-00 

17-61 

surveys 





G.S.I. expansion . 

• 

• 

10*00 

3*9 

I.B.M. expansion .... 

• 


5-00 

1-89 




15.00 

5.08 

grand total 



466-51 

193-21 


assistance to institutional agencies and other miscellaneous requirements—Central 

(Rs. crores) 



total 

foreign 

name of the scheme 

outlay 

exchange 

compo- 



nent 


assistance to Mysore Iron and Steel Wodts 

N.IJD.C. 

loans to institutional fixumcing corporationE t 
loan assittance to plantation industries 
Natkaial Productivity Council. 

metric system. 

Indian Standards Institution ■ 


5-0 

20-0 

26-0 

II-7 

1-3 

TO 

3« 


74-6 
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ANNEXURE U-contd. 

2. mineral projetcs of the State Governments 

(Rs. crores) 


total 

name of the scheme outlay 


new schemes included in the Stale plans with total outlay of Rs. 50 lakhs or more 


Kalakot coal mining project (Jammu and Kashmir) 0 60 

Rajasthan mining corporation (exploitation of Palana lignite 
and flourspar at Dungarpur).2-75 

Board of Mineral Development of Mysore (exploitation of iron 
and manganese ores in the State).0 90 

• 

miscellaneous schemes'’programmes costing less than Rs. 50 

lakhs each.6 75 


II'OO 


3. outlay requirements of States for participation in private industries and other 
programmes of assistance to private sector 


name of the scheme 


industrial development areas 


State industrial development 
corporations 

State participation n pri¬ 
vate se«or projects 

development of rubber plan¬ 
tation 

total 


li'caiion 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, West Bengal. 

Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Kerala, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Assam, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, Kerala, Mysore, 
Punjab, West Bengal. 

Kerala 


(Rs. crores) 

total in- remarks 
vestment 

5 40 

O'oSi 

9-47 

4 65 an area of 85000 acres 
2560 


(a) Figures of total cost and foreign exchange are the amounts exprcted to spill-over 

into the Third Plan. 

(b) Figures of total cost and foi<£ign exchange represent estimated outlays'for the execu¬ 
tion of the schemes. In the case of some of the listed projects, part of, the expenditure 

would spill-over into the Fourth Flan having regaM to the gap between the provision 
for industries and minerals and the outlay requirements. 
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CHAPTER XXVU 

% 

MINERALS AND OIL 

Review of Proc;ress during the First and Second. Plan Periods 

In the field of industry the First Plan was primarily one of prepara¬ 
tion for large-scale development. It did not, therefore, call for any con¬ 
siderable increase in mineral production, but rather focussed attention 
on the systematic and detailed investigation of the country’s resources of 
important minerals with a view to assessing more accurately both their 
quantity and quality, and on the adoption of measures to ensure that 
they would not be recklessly squandered. Although the country had 
already been surveyed geologically in a general way and the principal 
mineral regions ascertained, the exploration of mineral resources had. 
in most cases, not been thorough or complete and estimates of reserves 
were very rough approximations. The establishment of the Indian 
Bureau of Mines in 1948 and the expansion of the Geological Survey 
of India, agreed to in January, 1951, paved the way for fuller and more 
systematic investigations and greater attention to measures of conserva¬ 
tion. These began to bear fruit during the Second Plan and in the past 
few years the output of certain minerals, e.g., coal, iron ore and bauxite 
has increased substantially. 

2. The progress made in different fields during the last ten years is 

briefly reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

✓ 

Coal 

3. Production.—T\vt First Five-Year Plan did not contain any specific 
programme for coal production—the order of increase in demand was 
such as could be met by the capacity already established. On the basis 
of the coal requirements of the industrial and power programmes 
envisaged in the Second Plan and the traffic expected to be carried by 
the railways, a production target of 60 million tons was set for coal in 
the last year of the Second Plan. This meant an increase of 22 million 
tons over the level of production reached in 1955. The order of increase 
was such as could not be met merely by expansion of production from 
existing collieries: it required also the opening of new mines. Hav¬ 
ing regard to the capacity of the existing collieries to increase production 
and also to the policy of the Government, which reserved the establishment 
of new units to the public sector, 12 million tons of additional produc¬ 
tion were allocated to the public sector—2 million tons from existing 
collieries and 10 million tons from new collieries to be established in 
virgin area.s—leaving the balance of 10 million tons to be raised by the 
private sector from their existing collieries and areas immediately 
contiguous thereto. 
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4. While the expansion oi production Irom existing workings in botli 
the public and private sectors did not present any serious difficulty, the 
establishment of additional production from new collieries made the. 
task of the public sector a formidable one. New mines had to be estab¬ 
lished in practically virgin areas. Legislation had to be passed to enable 
the public sector to acquire new areas; and these had to be prospected 
in detail in order to prove the reserves and to select the blocks to be 
developed. In addition the public sector had to build up an organisa¬ 
tion practically from nothing and there was a serious shortage of exper¬ 
ienced technical personnel fitted to hold supervisory posts. This com¬ 
bined with initial difficulties in securing foreign exchange for the pro¬ 
gramme, resulted in rather slow progress iluring the early years of the 
Plan. The production achieved during the Second Plan has, therefore, 
to be viewed in the context of these difficulties. As against a target of 
60 million ions, production during 1960-61 has been 54'62 million tons. 
Though the actual production has fallen short of the target, the public 
sector, which includes tlic collieries of the Nationai Coal Development 
Corporation and the Singareni collieries, has estabb.shed capacity for 
achieving a rate of prcxluction commensurate with the target set for it. 
In the last year production from the mines of the National Coal Develop¬ 
ment Corporation has increased rapidly. It rose from a level equivalent 
to an annual rate of 5 .*1 million tons in the first quarter to the equivalent 
of an annual rate of 13‘7 million tons in the last quarter as compared 
with a production target for the whole year of 13’5 million tons. The 
corresponding figures for the Singareni collieries are 2-4 million tons and 
2’6 million tons against a production target of 3 million tons and for the 
private sector 43‘8 million tons and 45‘7 million tons against a target 
of 44 million tons. 

5. The progress of coal production during the last ten years and the 
actual fieldwise production during 1960-61, as compared with w'hat was 
visualised at the beginning of the Second Plan are shown in the following 
Tables: 

Table 1: Coal production 


year (million tons) 

I95t 34'43 

1952 36-30 

1953 35-98 

1954 36-88 

1955 38-23 

1956- 57.40-30 

1957- 58 44-10 

*958-59 .45'94 

1959- 60.47-82 

1960- 61..• 54-62 
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Table 2: Fieldwise production in 1960-61 

(miUion tons) 

• as envisaged actual produc- 

6elds in the Second tion in i96o>6i 


Assam 





Plan 

0*50 

0-68 

Oarjeeling . 





0-03 

004 

Raniganj . 





18*16 

l8-o8 

Iharia 





16-69 

16-09 

Kacanpura . 





6-00 

4-48 

Bokaro 





2-88 

3-75 

Giridih 





0-26 

0-46 

other small fields in Bihar 





0- 14 

0-15 

Chhindwara and Chanda 





2-25 

3-06 

Korba 





4-00 

0-57 

central India coal-fields 





5 -.11 

3-67 

Sasti 





0-07 

0-14 

Orissa 





0-52 

0-88 

Singareni . 





2-93 

^•52 

Bikaner 





0-03 

0-05 

total 





59-77 

54-62 


It will be seen that the actual production in 1960-61 differs from that 
originally envisaged specially in the Korba and Central India CoalHelds. 
This was because certain adjustments became necessary as a more clear 
picture of the factors relevant to the production and distribution of coal 
emerged. Moreover, the quality of coal from Central India Coalfields tvas 
not according to expectations. 

6. Conjm;ation.—The following measures have been taken lot con¬ 
serving the limited reserves of coking coal; 

(i) Slowing.—With the passing of the Coal Mines (Cionservaiion and 
Safety) Act, 1952. stowing which was till then compulsory from the point 
of view of safety was extended to cover conservation. 

(ii) Restriction of oulpul.—Ceiling limits were fixed for the jiroduc- 
tion of coking coal, the idea being to reduce output of coking coal to 
the level of the demand of essential consumers. However, during the 
Second Plan, owing to the need to increase production to meet the 
demands of the steel expansion programme, the limits were gradually 
raised again and now, with the commissioning of the new steel plants 
and the expansion of the existing ones, the reasons for pegging produc¬ 
tion have ceased to exist. 

(iii) Establishment of woshertM.—Washing being one of the measures 
of conservation, the Second Five-Year Plan provided for additional wash¬ 
ing capacity of 6'4 million tons to be achieved by the establishment of 
four central washeries and the installation of a washing unit as an adjunct 
to the Durgapur steel plant. The unit in the Dui^pur steel plant (capa¬ 
city 0-8 million tons) and the washery at Kargali (1‘6 million tons) have 
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been set up. The other three will be completed only during the early 
years of the Third Plan. The experience in the Second Plan has been 
that the preliminaries to the setting up of washerics take a great deal of 
time. The washability characteristics of coal from different seams and 
from different collieries have to be studied in order (a) to determine the 
method of washing and to draw uj> specifications for the washeries and 
(b) to select the collieries which should supply each one of the washeries. 

(iv) Blending.—The blending of weakly coking or non-coking coal 
with strongly coking coal will serve to extend the life of the limited 
re.scrvcs of coking coal. The Durgapur steel plant is based on the use 
of weakly coking or semi-coking coal from the Raniganj coalfield up to 

5.a per cent blendeil with coking coal from Jharia. 

• 

(v) Substitution of coking coal by non-coking conI.—\ phased pro¬ 
gramme for the substitution of coking coal by non-coking coal on the 
railways was worked out. However, since the demand for coking coal 
from essential consumers did not materialise as visualised earlier, the 
railways continueil to use coking coal to the extent that production was 
surplus to the requirements of essential consumers. The tpiantuin of 
such surplus, however, decreased from about 5 million tons in 1957 to 
about 1-5 million tons in 1960. 

(vi) Other inensures. —(iollicries which in the national interest are 
recpiired to continue in production but which are handicapped by various 
advetse f.ictors such a.s gasiness, depth of the workings, etc. are given a 
special subsidy. 

7. Amnlgarnation of collieries.—Government have accepted in principle' 
the amalgamatir)n of small and uneconomic collieries as recommended 
by the Ciommitiee on Anialgamation of Small Collieries. Pending the 
massing of legislation for compulsory amalgamation, a Committee to 
meourage voluntary amalgamation was set up. This Committee has so 
ar approved ,^l rases of voluntary amalgamation out of which upto the 
ind of March, 1961, actual amalgamation has taken place in 17. The 
Committee is still continuing its work. In order that there may be no 
anger of slowing down the programme for increasing coal production, 
le introduction of legislation for compulsory amalgamation has been 
ostponed till about the middle of the Third Plan period. 

Mineral Oil 

8. There is at present no production of oil within the country except 
r a small quantity obtained from the Digboi area in Assam. It is, 
jwever, expected that an annual production of 2"75 million tons of 
ude oil will soon be obtained from the Nahorkatiya oil field discovered 
’ the Assam Oil Company. The Government of India’s share in Oil 
dia, the Company which has been formed to exploit these oil resources, 
P.C.-SS. 
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has recently been raised from one-third to one-half. The crude oil is to 
be piped to two new refineries which are being built in the public sector 
at Gauhati (Nunraati) in Assam and Barauni in Bihar with a capacity 
of 0‘75 million tons and 2 million tons respectively. Besides oil, the 
Nahorkatiya area also contains natural gas. The total quantity likely to 
be available is not yet known, but arrangements have already been made 
to utilise some of it for the generation of power, the production of 
fertilisers and other purposes. 

9. The Indo-Stanvac; Petroleum Project marked the first major effort 
at exploring for oil outside the known oil bearing regions of Assam. 
The Government of India contributed one-fourth of the expenditure 
incurred on the Standard Vacuum Oil Company's exploration in the 
West Bengal basin. Several exploratory wells were drilled, but since no 
oil or gas was located, the coiTi])any abandoned the project. Govern¬ 
ment’s share of the ex])enditurc was Rs. 1-67 crores. 

10. In view of the great need to establish indigenous sources of oi\, 
the nucleus of an organisation for oil exploration was set up by Govern¬ 
ment towards the end of the First Plan jrcriod. '\\'ith the limited ecpiip- 
nient and technical personnel available, investigations were started in the 
Jaisalmer area of Rajasthan. The Second Plan provided for an intensi¬ 
fication of the effort and enlargement of the organisation therefor. Tlic 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission was set up, first as a departmental oiga- 
ni.sation but i' :iverted later into a statutory body. The Commission 
undertook geological surveys, geophysical investigations and exploratory 
drilling for oil in Punjab and later in the region of Cambay and in 
the Brahmaputra valley in Assam. In Punjab no oil or commercially 
exjdaitable gas has been discovered in the areas investigated so far; 
investigtttions are being continued in other areas of this State. The ex¬ 
ploration in Cambay was more successtid in that oil was struck in the 
very first well. F.ncouragcd by this initial success, a number of wells have 
been drilled in Cambay and later in the Ankle.shwar area. Oil and/or 
gas has been met with in many of the wells and though more will have 
to be drilled before the potentialities of this discovery can be firmly 
assessed, the indications are that there is a sizeable oilfield in this area. 
Two wells have been drilled in the Brahmaputra valley in Assam outside the 
area held under lease by Oil India and one of them has given indications 
of oil. Geological and geophysical investigations were also extended to 
the Ganga valley. 

The expenditure incurred on oil exploration by Government in the 
Second Plan has been about Rs. 26 crores. 

Mineral Production 

11. During the ten years 1951-60 there has been a general increase in 
the volume and value of mineral production. The value of production 
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increased from about Rs. 83 crores in 1950 to about Rs. 159 crores in 
1960. The most striking increase is in the case of iron ore which rose 
from about 2‘97 million tons in 1950 to about 10-5 million tons in 1960. 
This rapid increase is due to the expansion of steel production in the 
country and the development of export to Japan and other countries. 
There was not, however, the same steadily rising trend in the production 
of manganese ore, which is mined mainly for export. Production of 
manganese ore increased from 0 88 million tons in 1950 to 1-9 million 
■tons in 1953—the spurt in production being largely due to the stockpiling 
programme of the U.S.A.—but subsequently it has been fluctuating with 
a general tendency to decline. This is due partly to the curtailment of 
the stockpiling programme and the recession in the steel industry in 
U.S.A. during 1958 and partly to the emergence of competitors in the 
m.'irkets for manganese ore. 

12. The trends in the volume and value of production of some 
imjjorlant minerals arc shown below: 

Table 3: I remls iii vohmie and value of mineral production 

value in lakhs of rupees 
Volume 000 tons 

mincril loso 1955 i960* 



volume 

value 

volume 

value 

volume 

value 

coal 

32310 

466S 

38230 

5603 

5i8io@ 

10895 

iron ore 

3970 

154 

4680 

323 

10520 

770 

manganese ore 

880 

848 

1580 

1082 

1160 

818 

limestone 

2920+ 

103+ 

7370 

302 

12530 

562 

chromite 

17 

6 

89 

27 

99 

57 

ilmenitc 

213 

33 

251 

132 

246 

147 

bauxite 

64 

8 

90 

9 

377 

42 

magnesite 

53 

II 

58 

13 

154 

27 

gypsum 

206 

14 

690 

45 

982 

63 

copper ore 

360 

120 

353 

258 

441 

237 

lead concentrates 

2 + 

N.A. 

3 

8 

6 

22 

^inc concentrates' 

2+ 

7 + 

5 

17 

10 

25 

total value of all 
minerals includ* 







ing the above 


8341 


9436 


15902 


• Provisional figures 

@ Includes lignite from Jammu and Kashmir—^4647 tons in i960. 
+ Figures relate to calender yearji 95 i. 

N.A.—Not available 
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Mineral Surveys 

13. With the expansion during the first two Plan periods of the 
Geological Survey of India and the Indian Bureau of Mines, geological 
mapping on the scale of one inch to a mile was extended to cover new 
areas and some important mineralised' areas were mapped on larger scale 
maps. At the beginning of the Second Plan period about 24 per cent of the 
area of the country had been surveyed and mapped on the scale of one 
inch to a mile. During the Second Plan period, map coverage on this 
scale was extended to an additional 40,000 square miles and 5775 square 
miles of mineralised areas were mapped on larger scale maps. Detailed 
prospecting in parts of the Karanpura, Bokaro, Korba, Korea, Bisrampur, 
Jhilimili, Kalakot, Talcher and Dharangiri coalfields blocked out suffi¬ 
cient reserves of coal for establishing new mines in some of these fields 
during the Second Plan period. These investigations led to the dis¬ 
covery of a 70 to 90 feet thick seam in the Singrauli coalfield and of two 
seams, onej74 feet and the other 12 feet and 8 inches tliick in the 
Ramgarh coalfield, the latter being of coking quality. Besides, the exis¬ 
tence of the Dishergarh seam at an easily minable depth, the caking 
Laikdih seam 20 feet thick in an unleased area in the Raniganj coal¬ 
field, the caking Barakar seam under the Barren Measures in the Jharia 
coalfield and the eastward extension under alluvium of the coal 
Measures of the Raniganj coalfield have also been established. Proving 
of iron ores in the Rajhara and Barsua areas helped in the establish¬ 
ment of new mines for the supply of iron ore to the Bhilai and 
Rourkela steel plants and the reserves proved in the Kiriburu area 
formed the basis of ilie Kiriburu iion ore project, which is to supply 2 
million tons of iron ore annually for export to Japan. Detailed 
structural mapping of ihe manganese ore deposits in Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra has indicated that the reserves are much larger than 
estimated hitherto. Surveys were carried out with a view to assessing 
the potentialities of the known and reported occurrences of non-ferrous 
metals, particularly copper, lead and zinc. Drilling and exploratory 
mining work done at Khetri (Rajasthan) and in Sikkim have proved 
the existence of about 28 million tons of copper ore (average copper 
content 0-8 per cent) in the Khetri area and about 0'S5 million tons of ore 
containing on an average 6-24 per cent of copper, lead and zinc in Sikkim. 
The availability of substantial quantities of gypsum in Nagaur (Rajas¬ 
than), m'agnesite in the Almora district (Uttar Pradesh), pyrites in Amjor 
(Bihat) and limestone in the Shahabad district (Bihar) has also been 
indicated. ’ . 
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14. The Table below gives a broad indication of the more impor¬ 
tant results of the investigations carried out during the last ten years: 

Table 4: Estimate of reserves 


mineral 

as at the beginning of the 

as revised now 

(million tons) 

remarks 

coal 

First Plan 

37300 

50000 

in addition there 

manganese ore 


20 (high grade) 

180 

are inferred re¬ 
serves of 8O3OOO 
million tons 

about 40% be¬ 

copper ore. 

. Khetri 

no estimate 

28 

ing of market¬ 
able grade 
with an aver¬ 


Sikkim . 

no estimate 

0-35 

age copper con¬ 
tent of 0-8 per 
cent 

with an average 

pyrites 

. Amjor 

no estimate 

384 

combined cop¬ 
per lead and 
zinc content of 
6-24 percent 

of which 8 mil¬ 

gypsum 

Ingaldal . 

. Nagaur 

no estimate 

no estimate 

2-0 

1000 

lion tons rep¬ 
resents proved 
reserves and 68 
million tons pro¬ 
bable reserves. 
Average sulphur 
content of the 
proved reserves 
is 40 per cent 

limestone 

(Rajasthan). 
Kamban Qammu 
and Kashmir) 

. Shahabad district 

no estimate * 

no estimate 

50 

about 44 ndllion 


chromite . 

. Byrapur (Mysore) 

no estimate 

tons of flux grade 
and 268 million 
tons of furnace 
grade 

0*7 


iron ore 

. Kiriburu (Orissa) 

no estimate 

173 


bauxite 

. Jamnagar District 

no estimate 

6 


magnesite. 

(Gujarat) 

. Almora (Uttar 

no estimate 

12 


apatite 

Pradesh) 
Singhbhum cop¬ 

0-7 

1-8 


ead and zinc 

per belt (Bihar) 

. Zawar (Rajasthan) 

no estimate 

10-7 

with an 

oentonite . 

. Bacmer 

no estimate 

lO-C 

average com¬ 
bined lead and 
zinc content 
of 3 per cent 


(Rajasthan) 

- 
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' Programmes for the Third Five Year Pi,an 

15. The greater emphasis laid on the expansion of industry during 
the Third Plan calls for an intensified programme of mineral exploration 
and development. The main objectives will be exploration of the coun¬ 
try’s mineral resources with a view to— 

(a) locating workable reserves of minerals and metals, the require¬ 

ments of which are being met today either wholly or partly 
by imports; 

(b) proving additional reserves of minerals like iron ore, bauxite, 

gyjitium, coal, limestone, etc., which can be develojjed to 
meet the expanding requirements of the economy; and 

(c) proving reserves and establishing new mines for the production 

of minerals like iron ore which can be exported. 

These objectives require an intensification in the coming years of 
geological mapjiing, a wider adoption of geo-physical and geo-cliemical 
methods, and detailed pros|jccting of promising mineral occurrenres so as 
to a.ssess their extent and quality with a vicnv to develooing them. 

10. The programmes of mineral development envisaged in the Third 
Plan, set out in the Annexures to Chapter XXV’I on Industries, entail an 
outlay in the public sector of the order of Rs. 478 crores (including a 
foreign exchange element of Rs. 200 crores) and in the private sector of 
about Rs. 60 crores (with a foreign exchange component of Rs. 28 crores). 
The current allocations for industries and minerals in the public .sector 
amount to Rs. 1520 crores as compared with total requirements of 
Rs. 1882 crores. This gap between the reejuirements and the actual 
availability of resources suggests that there will be a sizeable spill over 
into the Fourtli Plan, and that some of the physical targets will not be 
fully achieved by the end of the I’hird Plan period. .4s explained in the 
Chapter on Industries (paragraph 24), it is difficult at this stage to indi¬ 
cate with any degree of atr uracy which projects will get delayed. 

Coal 

It Assessment of demand.—Having regard to the programmes for 
thermal power generation and railway development and the targets set 
for iron and steel, cement and other industries which are important con¬ 
sumers of coal, the demand for coal in the last year of the Third Plan 
is estimated at 97 million tons. In arriving at this estimate, allowance 
was made for (a) the effects of the programmes of electrification and 
dieselisation on the railways’ requirements of coal, and (b) the use nf 
washery middlings and lignite for thermal power generation. 
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18. The target of 97 million tons set for the Third Plan will require 
production to be stepped up by 37 million tons over the Second Plan 
target of 60 million tons. Though the latter has not been fully achieved, 
the necessary investments have been made for creating capacity com¬ 
mensurate with the target during the Second Plan periotl itself. Produc¬ 
tion during March, 1961, amounting to 5‘27 million tons, was a little 
over the monthly rate required to achieve an annual output correspond¬ 
ing to the production target set for 1960-61. 

19. During the Second Plan the cwntribution of the private sector 
towards additional production came from existing mines, whereas the 
major portion of the additional productk)n in the public sector was from 
new areas. The increase required during the Third Plan is of such a 
magnitude ih«t it will necessitate the opening of a large number of new 
mines, particularly in the public sector, both in areas which are already 
developed and in entirely virgin areas. This will call for a great deal of 
effort and of capital investment. 

20. The steel plants and merchant cokeries are estimated to require 
25 million tons and 2 million tons respectively of metallurgical coal. 
Conservation of the limited reserves of coking (o il rerjuire the use, to the 
extent potssible, of blends of weakly cokirig or semi<oking coals tv'ith 
st’ongly coking coal thereby reducing the consumption of coking coal. A 
start in this direction has already been made. The Durgapur steel plant 
and the West Bengal Government’s coke oven plant at Durgapur both 
use blends of semi-coking coal from Raniganj and coking coal from 
Jharia. Actual {)rodiiction of coking coal of superior grades (selected 
grades and grade!) during I960 was about 13 million tons and) that of 
blendable coal about 2 million tons. On the basis that a part of the 
requirements of metallurgical coal industries will be met by blendable 
coal, the net additional output of coking coal and blendable coal required 
by the end of the Third Plan period are estimated at about 10 million 
tons and' 2 million tons respectively. The net additional output of 
superior grades of non-coking coal required for the railwavs and other 
industries is estimated at about 10 million tons. The gradewise break-up 
of the production target of 97 million tons is given below: 

(million tons) 


selected-A.12’05 

selected-B . . •.18-87 

grade-I 44*28 

grade-II.' . . . 15*97 

grade-III.5.71 

total 96-88 


The most important objective of the coal programme during the 
Third Plan is to ensure that the necessary quantities of coking and blend¬ 
able coals are made available to the steel plants and merchant cokeries 
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and of superior gi'ades of non-coking coal to the railways and other indus¬ 
tries which necessarily require them. The additional raisings of these 
classes of coal will have to come mainly from the Jharia and Raniganj 
coalfields, with the public sector taking a more active part than hitherto. 

21. Allocation of additional production.—In drawing up the pro¬ 
gramme and more particularly in deciding how much of the additional 
production should come from the private sector and how much from the 
public sector, the above mentioned objective and the following factors 
have been kept in view, viz.: , 

(a) the capacity of the ])rivate sector to expand production from 

their existing mines and areas nearby; and 

(b) Government’s policy which reserves to the public sector the 

establishment of new mines. 

Tlie capacity of the private sector to increase their output was assessed 
by a Working Group which, after examining the details of the expansion 
progiamme put forward by individual companies, assessed their capacity 
at 16-83 million tons. On this basis, the share of the public sector in the 
additional production of 37 million tons will be 20 million tons. The 
allocations of the additional production to the two sectors are not to be 
considered as rigid. ’Flie’ progress of the programmes will be kept under 
constant review so that adjustments can, if necessary, be made, the basic 
objective being to ensure that the total production planned is actually 
achieved. 


Public SEtrroR Programme 

22. Three million tons of the additional production in the public 
bector are to be obtained by the expansion of the Singareni collieries in 
Andhra Pradesh. This is to be achieved! by the expansion of existing 
workings and by sinking new shafts mostly in new areas. The balance 
of 17 million tons has to be raised by the National Coal Development 
Corporation. Prospecting of new areas with a view to increasing out|nit 
in the Third Plan was started in 1958 and on the basis of the material 
collected so far the Corporation has formulated a programme for the 
jiroduclioii ol an additional 18-5 million tons, the tentative fieldwise dis¬ 
tribution of which is as follows: 

TallUe 5: Fieldwise distribution of additional production of N.C.D.C. 


area (million tons) 

South Balanda.i-o 

Bisrampur.2-5 

North Balanda.i-o 

Jarangdth.0-2 

Kathara (additional).o*S 

t Kargali-Bcdcaro (additional) .0*5 

Sawang . . . •.0-3 

Singrauli.2-5 

Kamptee.1-5 
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area (million tons) 

Pench-Kanhan.i*o 

Charcha-Jhilimili.I'O 

West Bokaro ......... O’ 5 

Ramgarh.1*5 

Korba (Ghordewa seam).i • 5 

Raniganj (Block numbers VIII & IX).0’5 

Raniganj (other blocks) O’5 

Dishergarh. .... 0-5 

Jharia.i’5 

total.18’5 


Of the above projects, the first two are firm—project rejjorts have been 
prepared and approved and production will commence during the first 
year of life Thiid Plan. 'I'he next four projects are in the nature 
of exiensions of existing mines and since the basic data regarding reserves 
are already available there should be no gi'eat difficulty in achieving the 
targets indicated against them. In regard to the other projects pro.spect- 
ing has not been completed in all areas; it is, however, expected that 
sufficient tlata to enable project reports to be prepared will have been 
collected during the first two years of the Third Plan and that new mines 
can be established during the third year of the Plan period. These pro¬ 
grammes should make jiossible the raising of a total of 18’5 million tons 
as compared with 17 inilliou tons which the Nation.il Coal Development 
Corporation is expected to rontribute. A higher capacity has been 
visualisetl with a view to covering possible shortfalls in the actual imple¬ 
mentation of these programmes. The programme of the National Coal 
Development Corporation will call for the almost simultaneous establish¬ 
ment of several new mines in virgin areas. This will be quite a big task 
for a country which is at the same time developing its other industries on 
a wide front. In view of the magnitude of the task and the shortage of 
experienced technical personnel, the programme envisages securing techni¬ 
cal collaboration from U.K., Poland, West Germany, France, U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. in the establisliment of new mines, workshops and washcries. 

2.1. The capital investment required for establishing an additional 
production of 20 million tons in the public sector is estimated at about 
Rs. 103 crores. In addition, the preliminary work for the coal programme 
in the Fourth Five Year Plan is estimated to cost a further Rs. -40 crores 
during the Third Plan period. 

Private Secfor Programme 

24. The break up of the additional production from the private sector 
as assessed by the Working Group'is: 
coking coal—4’87 million tons; 
blendable coal—T12 million tons; and 
superior grades of non-coking Dial— 10’84 million tons. 
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'I he coking coal will come mainly from Jharia, the blendable (^al from 
Raniganj and the non-coking coal mainly from the Raniganj field with 
smaller quantities from the iiokaro, Karanpura and Madliya Pradesh fields. 
Besides estimating the adilitional production possible in terms of coking, 
blendable and non-coking coal, the Working Group gave the distribution 
of the additional production gradewise and fieldwise and indicated a year- 
wise phasing of production. The major portion (11 million tons) of this 
additional production will be from existing mines and the balance from 
new sinkings in existing leascholtl areas. The private sector’s programme 
is estimated to involve a capital outlay of the order of Rs. 60 trores with 
a foreign exchange component of Rs. 28 crorcs. 

2.'!. From the gradewise break-up of the target of 97 million tons 
indicated in paragraph 20 above, it will be seen that the proportion of 
inferior grades is very small. The demand for inferior grades which are 
used, among other things, for brick burning and domestic purposes 
cannot be forecast with as much precision as that for the better grades 
which are required by the major consumers. Production of the inferior 
ggades can, however, be stepped up comparatively cheaply and quickly as 
they are largely obtained from open quarries and in their case it is trans¬ 
port rather than the ability to increase raisings which is likely to be the 
limiting factor. The fieldwise distribution of the additiotial production 
of both private and public sectors programmed together is given in the 
Table below: 

I'able 6; Fieldwise distribution of additional production of coal (public 

and private sectors) 

(million tons) 


fields 



»king 

blendable 

non- 

cokins 

total 

Bengal-Bihar : 

. Raniganj 



0-35 

1*62 

8-66 

10-63 

Jharia .... 



5-84 

. . 

.. 

5-84 

Bokaro .... 



1-68 


0-33 

2-01 

West Bokaro . 


, 

0-50 

. , 


0-50 

Ramgarh 


« 

1-50 

. . 


1-50 

Karanpura 



. 

, . 

0-42 

0-42 

Madhya Pradesh : 

Pench-Kanhan. 




. , 

3-43 

3-43 

Bisranipur 




, , 

2-50 

2-50 

Charcha-Jhiliinili 




0*50 

0-50 

1-00 

Singrauli 





2-50 

2-50 

Korba 





1-50 

1*50 

Maharashtra: Kamptee 





I-50 

1-50 

Orissa : Talchcr 




.. 

2*00 

2-00 

Andhra Pridesh : Si ngareni 




.. 

3-00 

3*00 

tOMl 



9 '87 

2*12 

26-34. 

38 * 3 » 
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26. Viewed in the peispective of the future requirements of coking 
coal for steel production, the reserves of coking coal as known today are 
rather limited—they are only of the order of 2800 million tons—while 
there are very large reserves of high grade iron ore. This situation calls 
for the adoption of measures which will, on the one hand, conserve the 
limited supplies of coking coal-measures such as stowing, washing and 
blending which will have the effect of extending the life of the reserves— 
and on the other, economise its consumption. The use of sintered ore in 
blast furnaces besides making use of iron ore fines, w'hicli would other¬ 
wise go waste, also tends to reduce the consumption of coal per ton of 
steel produced. While other measures of conservation are already being 
adopted, there w'oiild appear to be need for more widespread use of sinter¬ 
ed ore than at j>resent. Tlie technical feasibility of agglomeration ta 
render iron ore fines suitable for use in steel plants or for export, the 
economics thereof and the extent to which this ntethod can be adopted 
in practice are being examined by a committee appointed by the 
Government. 

27. The trend in giadewise production of coal during the last few 
years discloses a tendency for an increasing proportion of total produc¬ 
tion to (onsist of grade—1 and inferior grades of coal. The Table 
below relating to the West Bengal and Bihar co.ilfields brings diis out 
very dearly. 


Table 7: f iends in gradewise production of coal from West Bengal- 

Bihar coalfields 

(million tons) 


year 

selected-A 

select cd-B 

gradc-I 

grade-Il 

gradc-Ill 

•r 

total 

1951 

7-203 

9-404 

5.080 

4.501 

2.028 

28.216 

1955 

7.168 

10.276 

6.309 

5-41S 

1-570 

30.738 

1956 

6.836 

10.396 

6.988 

5-296 

1.842 

31-348 

i960 

7-457 

9.900 

14-336 

5-958 

3 .210 

40.861 

I’he total production increased from 28 2 million tons 

in 1951 

to 40-86 


million tons in 1960 but production of selected ‘A’ increased only from 
7-2 to 7-5 million tons and selected ‘B’ from 9-4 to 9-9 million tons (even 
though during 1955 and 1956 it rose to 10-3 million and 10-4 million 
tons respectively). The production of grade—I rose from 5‘ 1 million' 
tons to 14'5 million tons, grade—II from 4-5 to 6 million tons and grade- 
ill from 2‘0 to 3-2 million tons. This tendency is attributable partly to 
the gradual exhaustion of the more easily workable reserves of selected 
grades of coal and the discontinuance of selective mining and partly to 
the increasing mechanisation of mining operations. By the end of the 
Third Plan period, the proportion of Grade—I and inferior grades of coal 
to total production will increase much more rapidly than that of selected 
grades. In view of the increasing difficulty in stepping up the output 
of the better grades of coal, there is an urgent need for economy in their 
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uee. The Fuel Efficiency Committee of the Coal Council, after taking 
into account all the technical aspects of the fuel requirements of each 
industry and having regard to the need for economy in the use of superior 
grades of coal, has laid down the types, grades and sizei» of coal that 
should be supplied to different industries. 

28. Stowing—Stowing as a measure of conservation will need to be 
intensified during the Third Plan period since a part of the additional 
production is to come from existing mines by depillaring operations. 
While the larger collieries have their own arrangements for gathering sand 
and transporting it, for technical and financial reasons the smaller col¬ 
lieries are not able to establish these facilities. With a view to removing 
this handicap and to increasing the supplies of sand for stowing purpose, 
the Coal Board will establish .seven ropeways, four in the Jharia coalfield 
and three in the Raniganj coalfield. Sand will be gathered from the Damo- 
dar and Ajai rivers and transported to points within convenient reach of 
groups of collieries which have been selected with due regard to the 
urgency of stowing operations, the quality of coal, etc. The cost of these 
ropeways has been tentatively estimated at Rs. 16 crorcs. The ropeways 
are programmed to be completed within the first two years of the Plan 
period, but this time-schedule may be upset by foreign exchange difficul¬ 
ties. 

29. Technical personnel.—The Production and Preparation Committee 
of the Coal Council estimated the requirements of managerial ]rcr.soniicl 
(degree-holders in mining engineering) at 3000 and of junior peixonnel 
at 57000. In addition, a certain number of engineering personnel 
(electrical, mechanical and civil) and technicians will also be required. 
The .3000 managerial personnel indicated above may be taken to represent 
the requirements of both coal mining and metalliferrous mining. 

30. At the beginning of the Second Plan there were only two institu¬ 
tions, viz. the College of Mining and Metallurgy Banaras, and the Indian 
School of Mines and Applied Geology, Dhanbad, which provided facilities 
for a degree course in mining. The capacity of tliese two institutions was 
doubled in 1956-57. In addition, five Engineering Colleges and the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, have instituted courses in mining, 
«ach with an intake varying from 25 to 30 students per year. 

31. The Chief Inspector of Mines has agreed to a certain measure of 
relaxation of the Coal Mines Regulations and also to the holding of two 
examinations annually for the grant of Mine Managers’ Competency 
•Certificate instead of one examination as at present. With the adoption 
of these measures, the requirements of managerial personnel xvill be more 
or less met. In regard to junior technical personnel, the establishment 
by the respective State Governments with central assistance of fourteen 
institutions for conducting the National Certificate Course in mining 
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and mine surveying has been approved. Proposals are also under con¬ 
sideration lor the starting of evening mining classes in the States of West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa—West Bengal and Bihar 
already have evening mining classes, but they need to be reorganised with 
a view to bringing them to the level of the National Certificate Course. 

.’52. The National Coal Development Corporation is running five 
training schools. These schools, the capacity of which has recently been 
))ractically doubled, will l>e sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
(Corporation for at least the first three years of the Plan period. The 
Singareni collieries have introduced an apprentice scheme for various 
trades. In the private sector of the industry, a few of the bigger groups 
of collieries have regular schools of their own where npprenlii es are taken 
and given training in different categories of jobs. In the context of the 
large additional production which the private sector is to rai,sc during the 
Third Plan some more facilities may recpiire to be established and a 
certain measure of unifonnity brought into the course of training. 

3,^. Timisport.—The concentration of coal production in the Bengal- 
Bihar coalfields poses serious problems of transport because coal has to 
move to coirsumers distributed all over the country. While the serious¬ 
ness of the firoblem can be mitigated to some extent by increasing pro¬ 
duction in outlying coalfields, this cannot offer a complete solution of the 
problem as the better grades are not found in abundance outside the 
Bengal-Bihar coalfields, particularly the Riiniganj field. The large in¬ 
crease in the coal production programme during the Third Plan will 
further increase the pre.s.sure on the railways for moving coal to distant 
consumers. 1 he capacity of the railways it* being increased but, with a 
view to reducing pressure on rail transport, it will be necessary (a) for 
consumers situated near coalfields, to move coal by road, and (b) to take 
steps to increase the cpiatiiity of coal moved by the rail-cura-sea route to 
consumers in .southern and western India. Proposals for giving effect to 
such measures are under examination. The feasibility of consumers in 
Western and Southern India changing over to the ii.se of furnace oil 
instead of coal, is also under consideration. 

34. Coal washeries.—The steel programme included in the .Second Plan 
required the establishment of capacity for washing II (>3 million tons of 
raw coal (8-1 million tons in terms of washed coal). Part of this 
capacity—6;03 million tons (4‘1 million tons in terms of washed coal)— 
has already been established. The balance of washing capacity pro¬ 
grammed under the .Second Plan is expected to be established in full by 
the middle of 1963. 

35. The expansion of steel production envisaged in the Third Plan 
is tentatively estimated to require an additional washing capacity of 12’7 
million tons in terms of raw coal. This capacity has been arrived at after 
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making allowance for blendable coal from the Dishergarh and Baraker 
Measures of the Raniganj field and blendable coal from Jhilimili which 
W'ill be used directly without washing. This additional capacity is pro¬ 
posed to be established partly by the expansion of washeries already in 
existence or in course of erection, viz. doubling the capacity of the 
washeries being set up at Dugda and Bhojudih. This will take care of 
3’2 million tons. The balance of washing capacity will be obtained by 
establishing two new washeries at Kathara (3 million tons), which will 
draw supplies from the Kadiara mine, and from the Jarangdih, Sawang 
and Kargali deep mines; two washeries at Karanpura (3’5 million tons), 
which will draw supplies from collieries working the Argada and Sirka 
seams; and a washery in Central Jharia (3 million tons), which will be 
fed by the new mine to be opened in the Jharia coalfield by the National 
Coal Development Corporation. The washeries at Karanpura will be of 
a dual purpose. Washed slack coal will be supplied to the steel plants, 
while the washed steam coal ^vill go to meet the requirements of the 
railways. Expansion ol the washing capacity at Bhojudih and Dugda 
is not expected to involve aii\ di'hculty as the washability characteristics 
of most of the coal from the areas from which they will draw their sup¬ 
plies are already known. In the case of the washeries at Karanpura and 
Kathara, data for formulating preliminary project reports are being col¬ 
lected. The washery in Central Jharia will probably come into existence 
only towards the end of the Third Plan period as it will take sometime 
before the new mine is established and the wpshability characteristics of 
the coal ascertained. In addition to the above- a washery is being plan¬ 
ned to be set uu as an integral part of the West Bengal coke oven j)lant at 
Durgapur. 

36. Besides the above mentioned washeries which are mainly meant 
to rater for the requirements of the steel plants, the Plan inclu-ies 
washeries for non-coking coal required for u.se by the railways. 1 he 
washing of non<oking coal is becoming necessary because of the gtadual 
deterioration in the quality of coal mined' today and the difficulty in 
getting adequate supplies of non-coking coal of superior grades. Unlike 
coking coal, non<oking coal is comparatively difficult to wash and data 
on the washability characteristics of these coals are rather scanty. 
Besides, the yield of washed steam coal for use by the railways will be 
much less than the yield of clean coal in the case of coking coal washeries. 
The progiamme, therefore, provides for detailed investigations of the 
washability characteristics of non-coking coal drawn from different colli¬ 
eries and a study of the economics of washing such coal. It is envisaged 
that the establishment of these additional washeries will be taken up 
when preliminary studies are over and the economics of washing such 
-coals is established. Tentatively a capacity of 7 to 8 million tons (in 
lerms of raw coal) is visualised. 
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37. Neiveli Lignite Project.—The project for the integrated develop 
ment of the lignite deposits at Neiveli in South Arcot District (Madras) 
inctluded in the Second Plan envisaged: 

(i) an annual output of 3-5 million tons of raw lignite to meet the 

requirements of— 

(a) a thermal power jilaiit with a capacity of 250 M.W., 

(b) a fertiliser plant for the production of 70,000 tons of hxed 

nitrogen in tlic form of urea, and 

(c) a briquetting and carbonisation plant for produting 380,000 

tons of carbonised briquettes: and 

(ii) a clay washing plant for the prothiftion of 6000 tons per 

annum of white Cihina and ball clay. 

Tiie surplus jiower available after meeting the retjuiremenis of the cons¬ 
tituent units of the integrated project is to be fed into the State electricity 
grid. 

The mechanical removal of over burden using both conventional and 
specialised types of niachincty has reached an advance stage and 
piiKhution ol lignite will commence by the end of 1961 in time to meet 
the retiuiremenis of the first unit of the thermal power plant. Production 
will he giatluallv sicjjped u)> thereafter to the taigei of 3 5 million tons 
visualised in the Second Plan as the other units of the thermal power 
station and the fertilisei and the britjuetting and low temperature 
carbonisation plants are bioiight into commission. 

'Ine Third Plan envisages (a) the completion of the programmes 
included in the Second Plan, (h) expansion of thermal power cajxicity by 
150 M.W., and (c) stepping up of the output of lignite from 3'5 million 
tons envisaged in the Second Plan to d-8 million tons in order to meet 
the fuel requirements of the exjtanded thermal power plant. Item (b) 
above, which is estimated to involve a capital outlay of Rs. 15 crores 
with a foreign exchange component of Rs. 9'93 crores, is dealt with in 
paragraph 54 of the Chapter on Irrigation and Power. The expansion 
of mine output is estimated to cost Rs. 3'8 crores (with a foreign exchange 
element of Rs. 1-45 ciores) mainly for the purchase of an additional unit 
of specialised mining equipment. This equipment will be sufficient to 
raise the output of lignite to 6 million tons which will be needed in due 
course to feed the proposed high temperature carbonisation plant for the 
production of lignite coke, vide paragraph 40 of the Chapter on 
Industries. 


Mineral Oil 

38. The programme relating to mineral oil envisages (a) exploitation 
by the Oil India of the reserves prot ed in their leasehold areas in Assam, 
(b) further exploration by the Oil and Natural Gas Commission to locate 
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and prove reserves of oil and establish additional production, (c) the 
completion of the refineries under construction at Gauhati and Barauni 
respectively, and establishment of a new refinery in Gujarat with a 
capacity of about 2 million tons, (d) establishment of pipelines for the 
transport of petroleum products, and (e) establishment of facilities for 
the distribution by Government agency of the products of the public 
sector refineries and the deficit products imported on favourable terms. 
Item (c) above is dealt with in paragraph 86 of the Chapter on Industries. 

39. Additional wells will be drilled by Oil India in order to establish 
a sufficient number of production wells to feed the public sector refineries 
that are being eslablished at Gauhati (Nunmati) and Barauni. Govern¬ 
ment’s share of expenditure on this account is estimated at Rs. 1'4 crorcs 
during the Third Plan. The drilling programme and the laying of the 
pipelines will be so phased as to fit in with the time-schedule for the 
completion of the refineries. The programme envisages stepping up 
production of crude oil from Oil India’s areas in Assam beyond 
2'75 million tons per annum if additional reserves are proveil in these 
areas. In that event or in the event of commercially workable reserves 
of oil being discovered in other areas of Assam, the capacity of the oil 
pipeline at present under construction may have to be increased so as 
to handle a large throughput. I’his has been borne in mind in designing 
the pipeline. 

40. Even after Oil India has achieved full production from the 
Nahoi katiya area at the rate of 2’75 million tons per annum, the crude 
oil available from indigenous sources will fall far short of the country's 
needs. Intensive search for fresh oil reserves is, therefore, called for. In 
the Second Plan Government embarked on oil exploration on its own 
account through tihe agency of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 
The work of the Commission has led to the discovery of oil and gas in 
the Cambay-Ankleshwar area of Gujarat and the Sibsagar area in Assam. 
In the Third Plan, the Commission will operate on a larger scale with 
a view to proving oil re.serves and establishing additional prcxluction. 

The programme for the Third Plan envisages an expenditure of 
Rs. 115 crores as against only Rs. 2G crores in the Second Plan and will 
cover most of the promising sedimentary areas in the country, including 
the Cauvery basin. But the main effort, to begin with, will be con¬ 
centrated on drilling in the Cambay-Ankleshwar and Sibsagar areas so as 
to establish production from the oil deposits discovered there. In the 
case of areas in which reserves of oil are proved and have been brought 
to the stage when production can start, funds required for developing 
production and pipelines will be provided in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements as assessed from time to time. 
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Government have also decided to invite foreign oil explorers to join 
"in the search for oil in India subject to mutually acceptable terms. One 
•of the offers received is from the Burmah Oil Company (BOC), and a 
new basis for collaboration in the exploration and production of oil in 
Assam has been negotiated with this Company. The Government and 
the BOC will now become equal partners both in the share capital and 
in the management of Oil India (previously the Gavernment had only 
a one-third share). As reconstituted, the company will operate in the 
•existing areas of Nahorkatiya, Moran and Hugrijan as well as in a new 
area of 1886 square miles lying to the north-east of the existing area. 
Refining and marketing operations will continue to be the responsibility 
of the public sector, but supplies of crude oil to the Digboi refinery, 
which is owned by the Assam Oil Comjiany, a subsidiary of BOC, have 
been assured to the extent that the Digboi fields cannot meet the require¬ 
ments of that refinery. Oil India will afford the maximum possible em¬ 
ployment and training facilities for Indian personnel and BOC will 
train Indians abroad in all fields of the petroleum industry at Oil India’s 
expense. , 

Other offers received from foreign companies in response to the 
Government’s invitation are under examination. 

Trial production of crude oil at a daily rate of 1500 tons is expected 
to start by December, 1961, in the Ankleshwar area, and the estimated 
reserves would be able to sustain an annual production of 2 to 2’5 million 
tons. By the end of the Third Plan period indigenous production of 
crude oil is likely to reach a level of 6’5 million tons, and total production 
of indigenous crude oil would approximately be 18 million tons during 
the Third Plan period. 


41. Oil distribution.—The Indian Oil Company, the Government 
agency set up in 1959 to undertake the distribution and marketing of 
oil products, has already concluded a four-year contract with the U.S.S.R. 
Export Organisation for the import of 1‘9 million tons of deficit products, 
primarily kerosene and high speed diesel oil over that period. Similar 
imports are likely to be made from Rumania under corresponding trade 
agreements. To reduce the outgo of free foreign exchange on the 
import of deficit petroleum products, every effort will have to be made 
to increase such imports under rupee payments through the Indian Oil 
Company. In addition, the company will handle the distribution (directly 
or through quantitative equivalents by product, exchange arrangements 
with other distributing companies) of the output of the two public sector 
refineries under construction and later of the third refinery projected in 
Gujarat. An investment of Rs. 10 crores is envisaged on the distribution 
programme during the Third Plan period. 

23 P.C.-34. 
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42. Products pipelines.—Tht Plan visualises the construction of pipe^ 
lines for transporting petroleum products from the refinery point at 
Barauni to consuming centres west of it and to Calcutta. Steps are being: 
taken to get a project study made of the technical and economic aspects* 
of the proposition. The pipelines visualised are estimated to cost 
Rs. 37 crores. 


Iron Ore 

43. On the basis of the target for iron and steel envisaged by the end 
of tlie Third Plan, the iron ore requirements are estimated at 20 million 
tons. In addition, iron ore has to be made available for export. Increasing 
interest is being shown in iron ore supplies from India by Japan and a 
number of countries in Europe. An agreement has been signed between 
the Government of India and Japan for the export of 2 million tons 
from the Kiriburu area and an additional 4 million tons from the 
Bailadila area in Madhya Prade.sh. This will be over and above the 
current level of exports of about 2 million tons. Allowing about 
2 million tons for ex(]Jort to other countries, the total requirements for 
export would be of the order of 10 million tons. To meet the require¬ 
ments of domestic industries and this export target a capacity target of 
32 million tons has been fixed for iron ore in tlie Third Plan. 

44. 'I'he requirements of the Bhilai and Rourkela steel plants will be 
met from the mines that have been opened for the purpose during the 
Second Plan period. The capital cost of stepping up production from 
these mines to meet the expanded requirements is included in the cost 
of the expansion of these two steel plants. In the case of the Durgapur 
steel plant, the mine that has been developed during the Second Plan 
may not be able to meet the expanded requirements and it may become 
necessary to draw supplies of additional iron ore from the Kiriburu mines 
which are being developed to meet the export commitments to Japan. 
The target for the Bailadila project which was originally envisaged at 
4 million tons has, therefore, been increased to 6 million tons. When 
the Bailadila mine is brought into full production, the export commit¬ 
ments to Japan will be met wholly from that area, thereby releasing the 
capacity at Kiriburu for meeting the requirements of the Durgapur steel 
plant. The iron ore requirements of the new steel plant at Bokaro will" 
also have to come from the Kiriburu area either by expanding the 
capacity of the mines that are being developed or by establishing new 
mines nearby. 

45. The Kiriburu iron ore project which is being developed witkr 
assistance from Japan is expected to start production in 1963. The 
Bailadila iron ore deposits are being prospected and a new mine for an 
ultimate production of 6 million tons per annum will be established and 
brought into production towards the close of the Plan period. This. 
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project, which is estimated to cost Rs. 17 crores, is also being developed 
with assistance from Japan. The expansion of output from Kiriburu 
which is estimateil to cost about Rs. 6 crores will be so phased as to be 
ready to meet the requirements of ilie new steel plant at Bokaro when 
it is established. 

46 . Besides the above-mentioned projects, an additional production 
of 0 5 million tons from tlic Redi area (Maharashtra) by the National 
Mineral Development Corporation, 0-5 million tons from the Sukinda^ 
Daiieri area by the Orissa Mining Corporation, and 1 million ton from 
the Bellary-Hospel area and along the West Coast by the Board of 
Mineral Development, Mysore, is also envisaged. 

OniER Mineral Projects 

47 . Cof)pc^- projerti.—Domestic production of copper is only of the 
order of 8000 tons per annum as compared with a current demand of 
the order ol 70,000 tons, whiih is tentatively estimated to increase to 
about 150,000 tons by 1965 . The major portion of the current demand 
for tills metal is met by imports and unless domestic production is stepped 
up increasinglv larger (|uantities will have to be imported. 

48 . Detailed work in the Khelri-Daribo area of Rajasthan and Rangpo 
area of Sikkim has esiablished substantial workable reserves of copper 
ore—about 28 million tons with an aserage lopper c<»ntent of 0 8 per 
cent ill Klu'iii and aboni 0 - 3,5 million tons averaging about ()-24 per 
cent ol (ombined (ojjper, lead and zinc in Rangpo; the occurrence in 
Dardx) is richer in cojipei bill (he extent ol the reserves are yet to be 
fulls roved. Ilie icmi'c |)rii\ed in Khetri and those indicated in 
Daribo are (.oioidcied adecjuaic to feed a smelter wiih a capacity of 
11.,500 ions of eleiirolviii cojipcr per annum. The Plan includes a pro¬ 
ject with an estimated cai>ital outlay of Rs. 12-5 crores for the mining 
and (omentraiion of the ore at Khetri and Daribo and smelting the 
concentrates at a smelter to be esttiblisbed at Khetri. 

49 . The reset ves estimated to be available at Rangpo though richer 
in grade, are comparativelv small in size. These are to be e.xploited by 
the Sikkim Mining Coipoiatiori, a joint veniure of the Sikkim Durbar 
and the Government of India. The ore mined will be concentrated at 
the mitte and will be railed to be smelted at one of the smelters in the 
country. The project is estimated to involve a ca,pital outlay of about 
Rs. 2 5 crores. 

50 . Pyrites-Sulphur Projert—In the ab.sence of workable deposits of 
elemental sulphur within the country attention has been focussed on 
pyrites as an alternative source of sulphur. Reserves of abr>ut 8 million 
tons of pyrites averaging about 40 per cent sulphur have been proved in 
the Amjor-Ghoga area in the Shahabad district (Bihar). The probable 
and possible reserves are estimated at 384 million tons. A project is 
being worked out for winning of about 84,000 tons of sulphur from 
pyrites. 
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51. Panna Diamond Fro;Vct.—Preliminary work having given pro¬ 
mising indications, the diamond bearing areas of Panaa and adjacent 
regions in Madhya Pradesh are being prospected in dci il with a view to 
establishing production of diamonds of the gem and industrial variety. 
The project is estimated to entail an outlay of Rs. T5 crores. 

52. Manganese ore beneficiation project. —large part of the manga¬ 
nese ore reserves available in the country are poor in quality. In addition, 
in the course of mining and grading the ore for export a certain proportion 
gets rejected as unmarketable. The dumps accumulated at the mines 
contain considerable quantities of this material. To conserve the rather 
limited reserves of high grade ore it has become necessary to set up facili¬ 
ties for the beneficiation of this material, and tlie Plan includes a project 
for this purpose with an estimated outlay of Rs. 5 crores. , 

53. Go/d.—The Plan envisages a programme for further exploration 
and exploitation of the gold deposits in Kolar. In the Hutti gold mines 
the exploratory operations which are presently umler way are expected 
to reach a concluding stage during 1962-63. The question of under¬ 
taking expansion of the mining and milling capacity to a thousand tons 
per day will be considered then in the light of the data that become 
available. 

54. Development of atomic minerals.—In connection with the project 
for the establishment of an atomic jiower station, the Plan envisages the 
provision of facilities for the mining of uianimn ore. the extraction of 
uranium and its proce.ssing to atomically pure metal or compound, and 
for the extraction of plutonium from fuel elements at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 24 crores. 

Requirements of Minerai, Raw Materials 

55. The requirements of coal and iron ore for the programmes included 
in the Third Plan have been dealt with elsewhere. On the basis of the 
capacity envisaged for the different industries under the Third Five 
Year Plan the demand for mineral raw materials will increase. An esti¬ 
mate of the requirements of the more important minerals for domestic 
imlustries and an indication of the quantum of export visualised in the 
case of manganese ore are given below: 

(million tons) 
domestic export 
requirements 

manganese ore . . . . .. . . . 0*5 i‘S 

bauxite .0*45 

^psum .2-1* 

limestone ......... 29 - 8 ** 

*This includes estimated requirements of Sindri Fertilisers, the proposed 
fertiliser factory at Hanumangarh and the cement target of 15 million tons. 

••Inculdes the requirements of cemait, steel, and ferro-manganese 
industries and a lumpsum estimate for the requirements of other miscel¬ 
laneous industries. 
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jU Mineral Surveys 

56. While progress has been made on the survey of the country’s 
mineral resources and good use has been made of the results obtained 
during the last ten years, the rapidly increasing demand for mineral raw 
materials requires that such surveys and investigations should be further 
intensified. The expansion of steel production has focussed attention 
on the need to locate fresh reserves of flux grade limestone and of dolomite 
and other refractory materials. Likewise, there is an urgent need to 
locale further workable reserves of non-ferrous metals like copper, lead 
and zinc, which are at present largely imported, and of bauxite, the demand 
for which will increase with the expansion of the aluminium industry. 
These urgent*requirements call for a further expansion of tne Geological 
Survey of India and the Indian Bureau of Mines and the I’hird Plan 
envisages a further expansion of these two organisations at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 10 crores and Rs. 5 crores respectively. • 

37. 'I'he Programmes of these two departments envisage both extensive 
and intensive investigations. The main objectives of their programmes 
are: 


(i) Extension of the geological map coverage as quickly as {)os- 
siblc-about 170,000 s<|u:n'c miles are proposed to be covered 
during the Third Plan; 

(ii) Intensive investigation of the known and reported occurrences 
of copper, lead and zinc. Besides studying the occurrence^ 
of these metals in a preliminary way during the course of 
geological niajjping, the more promising ones will be mapped 
on a larger scale and investigated by geophysical methods anu 
by drilling. The Base Mci:ds Division of the Geological 
Survey of India will be expanded; 

(iii) More detailed surveys and investigations followed, if necessary, 
by stnictural mapping and drilling, of deposits of other 
minerals like bauxite, gypsum, iron ore, manganese ore, chio- 
mite, graphite, limestone, etc.; 

(iv) Further application of geophysical and geochemical methods 
to the investigation of non-ferrous metals and ground water 
resources; and 

(v) Regional prospecting by the Geological Survey of India and 
detailed prospecting by the Indian Bureau of Mines of selected 
coalSelds in connection with the coal programme during the 
Third Five Year Plan and to meet the needs of the subsequent 
Plan periods. 

( 58. The more important items included in their programmes are set 
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out below: 

Coa/.—Detailed investigation followed by drilling of Singrauli, West 
Bokaro, Jhilimili, Penth-Kanhan and Singareni coalfields and of selected 
blocks'of Raniganj and fharia coalfields, in connection with the pro¬ 
grammes in the public sector and regional mapping and drilling of 
Sonhat, Sohagpur, North Karanpura, Kalakot coalfields for purposes of 
qualitative and quantitative assessment. 

Iron Ore.—Structural mapping of the iron ore belt in Bihar and Orissa 
and large-scale mapping followed by drilling of the deposits in Bailadila 
(Madhya Pradesh), Salem (Madras), Tumkur, Chitaldrug and Bellary- 
Hospet (Mysore). 

Manganese Ore.—Exjiloratory ilrilling of the deposit in Panchmahals 
and selected areas in the manganese ore belt in Madhya Pradesh and 
some detailed studies of the deposits in Orissa and Rajasthan. 

C/oow/Ze.—Detailed investigations of the dcjjosits in Jojuhath (Bihar), 
Hassan and Mysore districts (Mysore), Cuttack, Keonjhar and Dhenkanal 
districts (Orissa). 

/Irtuxile.--Detailed investigation of the deposits in Kaira and Jamnagar 
disiiicts (Ciujarat), Kolhapur (Maharashtra). Belgaiim (Mysore) , Amar- 
kantak (Madhya Pradesh), Ranchi and Palainau districts (Bihar). 

Linieslone.—Senuh for flu.v grade limestone in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa and in\'estigaiion of limestone de]>osits in Mir/;i|)ur district 
(Uttar Pradesh). 

Copper, Lead and Z/nc.—DcUiiled mapping, geophysical investigation 
and drilling of the deposits in Cuddajrah-Kurnool and Nellore districts 
(Andhra Prauesh), Ha/aribagh, Saiital Parganas and Monghyr di.stricts 
(Bihar), jubbtilporc and Bastar districts (Madliya Piadesh), Pamhekani 
(Sikkim), Almora and Ciarhwal districts (Uttar Pradesh), Udaijnir dis¬ 
trict (Rajasthan), Riasi (Jammu & Kashmir) and Manipur. 

Mrtgnesi/c.~l)etailcd investigation of magnesite deposits in Almora 
(Uttar Prade.sh) and Siilem (Madra.s). 

59. The programmes of the Geological Survey of India and the Indian 
Bureau of Mines in addition to providing training facilities for post¬ 
graduate students in applied geology and mining also envisage an 
exchange of personnel between universities and the Geological Survey of 
India with a view to enabling unit^ersity teachers to gain field experience 
and the Geological Survey Officers to refresh their theoretical knowledge. 

00. States' programmes.—In addition to the programme of mineral 
survqt's to be undertaken by the f^ential Goveriiinent, the plans of State 
Governments envisage the stiengthening of their Directorates of Afines 
and Geology and the exploitation of certain mineral deposits. Among the 
more imi>ortant items included therein are the exploitation of tlie lignite 
deposits in Palana (Rajasthan), coal in Kalakot (Jammu and Kashmir) 
and iron and manganese ores in Mysore. 



CHAPTER XXVIll 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


"The rapid development of the economy over the past decade has placed 
■demanils on the transportation system, the magnitude of which is not 
generally appreciated. The railways, on whom the main burden falls, 
are handling today 100 per cent more freight traffic and 27 per cent more 
passenger traffic than they were handling before the commencement of the 
First Five Year Plan, and this despite, the fact that at the beginning of the 
•period the railways, as a result of the war, had heavy accumulations of 
over-aged stcjck and of track awaiting renewal. During the same period 
the capacity of the road transport industry has more than doubled and 
4hat of the major ports has also increased by about 85 per cent. 

The experience of this decade should serve to focas attention on the 
crucial importance of transport and communications in economic plan¬ 
ning. Although in both Plans a si/eable prof>ortion of the total outlay 
was devoted to their development and this has made possible the consider¬ 
able expansion in transport capacity that has taken place, nevertheless it 
is only with difficulty that the transportation system has been able to meet 
the growing demands. The railways in particular have, throughout most 
of the period, been working under some measure of strain and at times 
have been unable to handle all the traffic that has been offered. With the 
economy ex[)anding at a rapid rate, it is likely that these conditions will 
persist at least for some ye:irs. 


F.xpkrikncf. ok Tin: first two Pi-ans—a Brief Review 


2. The following Table shows the outlay on the programmes relating 
to transport and communications in the first two Plans: 


Table I : Outlav on traiisjiort and communications programmes in the 

First and Second Plans 


(Rs. crores) 


programmes 


First Plan Second Plan 
actual provision estimated 
expenditure expenditure 


transport 

railways ... ... 25S-5 ooo-o 86o-i* 

roads and road transport . . 146-8 262-7 241-8 

♦Excludes Rs. 15 crores transferred from the plan of the railways to the plan of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and the power supply authorities in connection with the 
railway electrification programme and Rs. 3-4 crores transferred to the Ministry of Trans- 
,j)ort and Communications on account of Vishakhapatnam port. 
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(Rs. crore8>- 

First Plan Second Plan 

programmes 

actual provision estimated 



expenditure 


expenditure- 

ports ana harbours. 

27-6 

45-3 

33 - 4 t 

shipping. 

18-7 

47-7 

52-7 

civil air transport .... 

23-2 

43-0 

49.0 

other programmes in the transport sector 

1-9 

10-4 

4-2 

total—^transport. 

476-7 

1309 -1 

1241-2 

communications 




posts and telegraphs. 

39-5 

63-0 

50-6 

other communications including broadcasting . 

6-6 

13-0 

8-0 

total—communications 

46-1 

76-0 

58-6 

total—^transport and communications 

522-8 

1385-I 

1299-8 


As compared with the outlay in the First Plan, the provision for trans¬ 
port and communications in the Second Plan was, in absolute terms, con- 
sideiably larger, and also somewhat larger in projiortion to the total outlay, 
the share of transport and communications having risen from 27 per cent 
in the First Plan to 29 per cent in the Second. The progress on the 
programmes in this sector has, on the whole, been satisfactory. 

.3. The main task in the field of transportation in the First Five Year 
Plan was the rehabilitation of over-aged assets which had been subjected 
to great strain during the preceding decade. Large amounts had to be 
set apart for rehabilitation of railway rolling stock and for track renewal 
as also for replacement of over-aged shipping tonnage and equipment of 
ports and harbours. On account of the heavy replacement demands, the 
need for expansion could not be fully met in the First Plan. In the 
Second Plan again a large provision had to be made, particularly in the 
case of the railways, for rehabilitation of over-aged assets. The emphasis 
in the Second Plan, however, shifted to the programmes required to aug¬ 
ment line capacity on different sections of the railways and to the pro¬ 
curement of additional rolling stock to meet the growing demand for rail¬ 
way transport arising from the increased production in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors of the economy. The rolling stock on line has been 
expanded as showm in the Table below. The wagon-holding of the rail¬ 
ways at the end of 1960-61 would have stood at a higher figure than 
341,041, if the programme for wagon proairement in the Second Plam 


tExdudes expendimre met out of loans from IBRD and ports’ own resources. 
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had not fallen behind schedule mainly owing to lack of timely supplies- 
of steel. 


Table 2: Rolling stock on line as on 31st March, 1951, 1956 and 1961 







(numbers) 

rolling stock 



1951 

1956 

1961 

(e stimated) 

locomotives .... 

. 


8461 

9172 

10554 

coaches (units) ... 

• 

• 

20502 

23155 

28171 

wagons (in terms of 4 wheelers) . 

• 

• 

222441 

268493 

341041 


Over the ten-year period extensive line capacity works have been under¬ 
taken by the railways. These include the doubling of about 1300 miles 
of single track, the electrification of about 800 miles, the remodelling of a- 
large number of existing yards and the construction of several new ones. 
The new lines added to the system have amounted only to about 1200' 
miles; in addition about 400 miles of lines dismantled during the war 
were restored during the period. The progiamme has been largely con¬ 
fined to lines needed either to meet the urgent operational requirements 
of the railways or in connection with the expansion of the iron and steel 
and coal industries. 

4. There has been, on the oilier hand, a large extension of the road 
mileage over the last ten years. It is expected that the mileage of surfaced 
roads will have increased Iroin 97,500 miles in 1950-51 to 144,000 miles 
in 1960-61, and that of unsurfaoed roads from 151,000 to well over 250,000 
miles. A sizeable expansion has also tak^i place in the capacity of the 
road transport industry over this jicriod. The number of goods vehicles 
on the road nearly doubled—from about 81,000 in 1950-51 to 160,000 
in 1960-61. The number of j)assenger vehicles, i.e., stage carriages, 
also increased during the period from 34,000 to about 50,000, i.e. by about 
45 per cent. The increase in the capacity of the road transport industry 
has really been substantially more than is indicated by these figures; for 
the proportion of the heavier types of diesel vehicles to the total number 
of vehicles on the road has gone up considerably during the period. 

5. The expansion in the capacity of the ports and harbours, particularly 
the major ports, over the period of the first two Plans, has also been sub¬ 
stantial. During the First Plan the capacity of the major ports increased 
from about 20 million tons to 25 million tons. During the Second Plan 
their capacity is estimated to have increased to about 37 million tons. 
Several projects were taken up in the Second Plan which are still under 
execution and, on their completion, the total capacity of the major ports- 
is likely to be over 45 million tons. 
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6. The tonnage of Indian shipping increased from about S' 9 lakh GRT 
in 1950-51 to about 4'8 lakh GRT at the end of the First Plan period and 
is estimated to have increased to about 9 lakh GRT at the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan. The expansion of tonnage on the coast, however, 
has been comparatively small—from 2'1 lakh GRT in 1950-51, the coastal 
tonnage is estimated to have expanded only to 2'9 lakh GRT in 1960-61. 

7. The capacity of civil air transport has increased considerably since 
1953 when the air services were nationalised. The capacity in ton miles 
offered by the Indian Airlines Corporation went up from about 46 millions 
in 195.3-54 to about 69 millions in 1960-61 and that offered by Air India 
International over the jjeriod from 17 millions to 103 millions. 

Trends in Rail and Road Traffic 

8. The following Table shows the trends in traffic carried by railways 
and road transport over the period; 

Table 3: Volume of goods and passenger traffic carried by railways and 
ro.'ul transport* at the end of the First and Second Plans 

(millions) 

goods traffic passenger traffic 


year 

railways 

read 

railways 

road 


tons 

ton 

ton 

passengers 

passenger passenger 


originating 

miles 

miles 

origi nating 

miles 

miles 

*950-51 

91-5 

26980 

335S 

1284 

41332 

U374 

1955-56 

1140 

36434 

5470 

1275 

38774 

19559 

1960-61 

(estimated) 

. 1540 

54700. 

10600 

1624 

48600 

3000c 


The average lead of freight traffic on the railways has increased during 
the period from 292 miles to 354 miles. Thus, while in terms of tons 
originating, the volume of traffic on the railways has increased over the 
period by about 69 per cent, in terms of ton miles, it has gone up 
by over 100 ]>er rent. The average lead of jtassenger traffic has declined 
during the period from 31'9 miles to 29‘9 miles. This is because there 
has been relatively a much larger increase in suburban traffic than in 
the inlcr-ciiv traffic ctirricd by the railways. The figures for suburban 
passenger traffic are available only from 1951-52 onwards. The volume 
of suburban traffic increased from 4247 million passenger miles in 1951-52 
to 7500 million passenger miles in 1960-61, i.c. by 77 per cent as against 
a 24 per cent increase in the overall passenger miles during the period. 

•While the figures for railways pertain to the actual traffic carried over the Indian 
Government railway system, those for road transport represent only estimates worked out 
on certain assumptions regarding utilisation of vehicles quoted in the Preliminary Report 
of the Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination (1961). 
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During this period, the freight traffic in terms of ton miles carried by 
road transport is estimated to have increased threefold, while passenger 
traffic in terms of passenger miles carried by stage carriages (excluditig 
taxis and private cars) has more than doubled. 

9. In the Second Five Year Plan, the total originating traffic on the 
railways was expected to increase from 120 million tons in 1955-56 to 181 
million tons in 1960-61, i.e. by about 51 per cent. The provision in the 
Plan was considered inadequate to enable the railways to handle this traffic 
and it was expected that their capacity would fall short of the needs by 
about 10 per cent in respect of rolling stock and 5 per cent in respect of 
line capacity. According to the revised estimate made in 1958, the ori¬ 
ginating traffic on the railways was expected to increase to 168 million 
tons in the last year of the Second Five Year Plan and certain adjustments 
were made in the railway programme to enable them to take steps to 
actjiiire additional rolling stock. The volume of traffic actually carried 
by the railways in 1960-61 is estimated at 154 million tons. On account 
of a substantial increase in the average lead of traffic, however, the volume 
of traffic handled by ihc lailways in terms of ton miles in 1960-61 is some¬ 
what more than what was originally jjrovided for in the Second Plan and 
the railways have recently been working under some strain. Difficulties 
have been expeiiented in the movement of coal, particularly from the 
Bengal-liihar coalfields. I his is partly due to changes in the pattern of 
coal production and in the jdans lor sujjply of raw materials to the steel 
])Ianis, K'siiliing in longei leads for the railways than w'cre originally anti- 
cipatcxl, and partly to a shortfall in some of the railway development j)ro- 
grannne.s, notably cv.igon procurement. 

10. Vicw'ed in rctrosi)ecT, the experience of the last ten years is instruc¬ 
tive from the point of view' ol futiue planning. The demand for transport 
has risen at a substantially laster rate than the increase in national income 
or the growth of produc tion in any major sector of the economy over the 
period. While the national income has increased by about 42 jicr rent, 
the index of agriciilinral prochiction has gone up by about 11 per cent 
and that of industrial production by 94 ])er cetit, the traffic on 
the railways measured in ton miles has doubled and that on road trans¬ 
port more thati doubled over the period. India’s experience over the last 
decade is iti line with the experience of several industrially advanced 
countries in their early stages of growtli and these trends may well be 
expected to continue in the period of the tiext few Plans.* 

CooRui.NATioN ov TRANSPORT; Ai'PROAcaj IN THE Third Plan 

11. I'hc Committee on Tran.sport Policy and Coordination (Neogy 
Committee), which was constituted in July, 1959, to advise on long-term 
transportation policy, and against the background of this policy, to define 
the role of the various means of transport in the next five to ten years, 

"CoiTimittee on Transport Policy and Coordination: Prdiminarj’ Rc;port ( 1961 ) 
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submitted its Preiiminary Report to the Planning Commission it» 
Februaiy, 1961. In its Report, the Committee has presented 
detailed factual material pertaining to road-rail coordination anil 
has raised issues considered important from the [wint of view of 
formulating a long-term policy for the country. The Committee's 
final report is not expected to be ready for some lime. When its 
recommendations become available, the programmes for transport in 
the Third Plan will be reviewed. There are, however, certain general, 
lousidcrations affecting the development of transport over the next few 
years which can appropriately be mentioned at this stage. In the first 
place, it must be recognised that during the Third Plan, the railways will 
inevitably have to continue to carry the bulk of the traffic in heavy goods 
like coal, iron ore and other materials for the steel plants, etc. As will be 
explained in a subsequent paragraph, about 88 per cent of the total addi¬ 
tional traffic likely to be offered to the railways over the Third Plan period 
consists of such goods. Heavy investment on the railways is, therefore, 
unavoidable in order to enable them to handle this traffic. 

12. Secondly, while there is a general shortage of tran.sport in the coun¬ 
try today, which is likely to conii .ae for some time, this will not necessarily 
preclude competition betiveen rail and road transpot t over certain routes 
and in respect of certain commodities. It is difficult at prc.sent to asse.ss 
what will be the extent of such competition and what impact the expan¬ 
sion programme of the road transport industry will have on the railways 
and vice versa. The Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination is 
expectetl to suggest measures to secure coordination of rail and road 
irans])oiT. It is clear, however, even at this stage—indeed the Committee 
has drawn atteniion to it—that the railways in preparing detailed plans 
for increasing line capacity over various sections of the railway system will 
have to take account of the possible future development of road transport 
in the regions concerned. In regard to proposals for the construction of 
new railway lines considerations of coordination have still greater import¬ 
ance. As in the first two Plans, most of the new lines to be opened in 
the Third Plan are re(|uired either to meet the operational needs of the 
lailways or for the movement of basic commodities like coal and mineral 
ores. But there have been numerous other demands for new lines from 
all over the country. The Committee on Trans|}ort Policy and Coordina¬ 
tion has referred to the experience of some of the industrially advanced 
countries where, in recent years, railways have had to close down a num¬ 
ber of unremunerative branch lines. It has also pointed out that the 
volume of traffic handled on certain new lines constructed or relaid in India 
during the past ten years i« much below the capacity of these lines which 
thus remains under-utilised. The Committee has raised the question 
whether any well-defined criteria could be laid down on the basis of which 
proposals for new lines could be selected from time to time as part of the 
railway development programme. According to the Committee, "where a 
choice exists between a railway line and a ro!ld, careful examination mayr 
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be required before a decision is taken.. .one approach tliat could be con¬ 
sidered is that in respect of lines which on technical studies are found to 
be of an imremunerative character, and have to be taken up either on 
strategic grounds or for other social and political considerations, Govern- 
oient or the parties concerned should subsidise the railways directly.” 

13. This leads to the third consideration which must be kept in mind. 
The Indian Railways are at present not merely solvent but are making 
a sizeable contribution to the resources for the ITiird Plan. On the other 
hand, in many countries railways in recent years have become losing con¬ 
cerns and in India too some unfavourable factors affecting the financial 
prospects of ilie railways Jiave begun to manifest themselves to which the 
Committee on Transport Policy has drawn attention. The Committee 
has also raised questions with regard to tlie future of the railways’ obli¬ 
gations towards the geneial exchequer. In view of the large fresh invest¬ 
ments made in the Indian Railways over the past ten years and proposed 
for the Third Plan—the capital-at-charge of the railways increased from 
Rs. 834 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 1559 crort in 1960-61 and it is expected 
to rise to Rs. 2313 crores by 1965-66—these matters assume considerable 
importance. Piima fade, it is desirable that financially the Indian Rail¬ 
ways shoultl not lake the downward path followed by the railway systems 
in some other countries. 

These and other issues pertaining to coordination of the various means 
of iransi)oriation in the country will be considered further when the final 
report of the (^onimiilee on Transport Policy and Coordination is avail¬ 
able. 

Ai.lotmknt roR Transport and Communications in the Third Plan 

H. The amount allotted for the programmes relating to traasport and 
communications in the public sector in the Third Plan is Rs. H86 crores, 
and is distributed between the various programmes as shown in the Table 
below: 

Table 4: Provision for transport and communications programmes in the 

Third Plan 

(Rs. crores) 


programmes provision 

railways ........ . . 890* 

Toads and road transport. 297 

shipping, inland water transport, ports and lighthouse's . . . r53t 


* Excludes Rs. 350 crores to be contributed by the railways from their depreciation 
-fund and Rs. 35 crores required by the railways for stores suspense account. 

tincludes Rs. 20 crores expected to be contributed by the major ports from their own 
.tesources. 
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programmes (Rs. crores) 

. . provision 

civtl air transport 55 

posts and telegraphs (including teleprinter faaory) . , , 68 

tourism. g 

broadci'’ting. j 

other transport and communications .. g 

total.i486 


III the case of some of the programmes which have been included in 
the Plan, the estimated cost is more than the amount proposed to be allot¬ 
ted in the Plan. This is particularly so in the case of railways, roads, 
major ports and posts and telegraphs. Detailed information in regard to 
the physical content of the progiammcs and their estimated cost is given 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


DEVEt.OPMF.NT PROGRAMMES FOR THE TllIRD FiVE YeaR Pl.AN 

R.\T1,\V.\Y.S 


15 . Trnfjtr /iirgc'/.v.—'I'he railway development ]irogrammc in the Third 
Five Year Plan has been formultited on the basis of the originating traffic 
reaching a figure of ;iboiit 245 million tons in l% 5 -(iri, i,e.. the last year of 
the Third Plan. The volume of trallic is thus expected to increase over 
that in IDfiO-fil fiy 91 million tons, i.c. by about 59 per cent. A broad 
break-u[) of this iralfic as between various commodities is indicated in the 
Table below: 


Table 5 : Estimate of originating goods trallic on the railways in the 

Thirti Plan 

(million tons) 
increase 

commodity 1960-61 1965-66 in 1965-66 

over 





1960-61 

steel and raw materials other than coal for steel 
plants ....... 

13-0 

3. VO 

21-0 

coal (including coal moved on railways’ own 
account) .... 

49-5 

90-0 

40-5 

cement ....... 

65 

12*0 

5-5 

general goods including 

railway materials excluding coal 

l8'0 

22-5 

4-5 

iron ore for export 

3-0 

11-o* 

8-0 

all other goods .... 

64-0 

75-5 

n -5 

total for ‘general goods’ 

85-0 

I09'0 

24*0 

total . . r . . . . 

154-0 

245-0 

91*0 

•Includes capacity of 4 million tons of exports from Bailadilla area 

through Visakha- 


patnam to be reached in 1966. 
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In regard to three basic industries, namely, iron and steel, coal and cementr 
calculations of transport requirements have been made on the basis of 
the estimated' production and the probable location of the production 
units. The estimate of traffic in respect of steel and the raw materials- 
of steel corresponds to a production target of 8-3 million tons of finished 
steel and pig iron which includes about one million tons from the Bokara 
steel plant. The estimate in respect of coal at 90 million tons corres¬ 
ponds to a production target of 97 million tons, the difference of 7 million 
tons being explained by consumption at collieries anti the anticipated 
movement of coal by means of transport other than the railways. The 
estimate may have to be reviewed when further detailed sttidies of the 
likely short distance mttvements of coal to the washeries have been 
completed. . j 

As regards traffic in general goods, the estimate provides for 22’B 
million tons of railway materials and 11 million tons of iron ore to be 
moved by rail for export. This last figure includes 4 million tons of 
iron ore from Bailadilla expected to be reached in 1966. Taking into 
account the quantity of iron ore to be moved by road to certain minor 
ports, the total capacity for movement of iron ore for export in 1966 is 
estimated at about 13 million tons. As regards the rest of the commo¬ 
dities in this group, a careful study was made of the past trends in rail 
movement with reference to production, imjjorts and exj)orts of some 
of the more important commodities, such as raw cotton, textiles, jute 
manufactures, salt, papei, sugar and foodgrains. Altogether, the estimate 
provides for an addiiional 1 l a million tons of traffic in respect of commo¬ 
dities other than iron oh; for export and the railways’ own materials, over 
the existing level of about 64 million tons carried by the railways or an 
increase of 18 per cent over five years. Over the Second Plan period the 
traffic in these commodities is estimated to have increased by about 8 
million tons, i.c. from 56 million tons in 1955-56 to about 64 million tons 
in 1960-61. 

16. In respect of passenger traffic, the railway programme provides for 
an increase of 3 per cent per annum in the non-suburban traffic. As 
regards the suburban traffic, the incrctise, to judge from past experience, 
is likely to be of a substantially higher order.^ The intention is to 
provide during the peak periods the maximum possible frequency of 
train services with such marginal increases in line capacity as may be called 
for. 


17. In the nature of things, the traffic requirements five years hence 
cannot be calculated very precisely. In the first place, the location of 
some of the important units in industries like coal and fertilisers is still 
not definitely known, and it is not possible to forecast precisely the pattern 
of traffic in these commodities. In the case of the coal industry parti¬ 
cularly, it is difficult to foresee the exact impact on the average distance 
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of haul of the changes in the pattern of production envisaged in the Third 
Plan in so far as a substantial part of the production is expected firom 
-fields other than the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. Secondly, in respect 
of some important commodities like iron ore and steel, because of in¬ 
creased production within the country, the pattern of future movement 
may be very different from what it has been in the recent past. Thirdly, 
as stated earlier, it is difficult at this stage to define precisely the respec¬ 
tive spheres of rail and road transport in the country, although that part 
of the additional traffic in the Third Plan in respect of which railways 
and road transport would appear to be competitive, is comparatively 
small. Of the total increase of 91 million tons of freight traffic to be 
carried by the railways by tlie end of the Third Plan period, 79'5 million 
<ons are accounted for by coal, steel and the raw materials of steel, cement, 
iron ore for export and the railways’ own stores, and only the remaining 
11*5 million tons represent an increase in general goods. It has been 
assumed that 20 per cent of the additional traffic in general goods during 
the Third Plan period will be carried by back-loading of empty wagons. 
The provision for rolling stock for this traffic has been correspondingly 
reduced. 

18. The development programmes for coal and certain other important 
industries have not yet all been worked out in full detail. As their exact 
nature and requirements become clear, it will be possible to coordinate 
the railway programme with them more closely so as to ensure that they 
move forward in harmony and that their phasing and implementation 
are carefully synchronised. 

Furthermore, since the overall estimates of traffic can only be treated 
as tentative at this stage, they will be subject to constant review in the 
light of the actual trends in traffic from year to year. 

19. Railway development programme.—The cost of the railway deve¬ 
lopment programme as at present formulated, including Rs. 33 crores 
required on stores suspense account, is estimated to be of the order of 
«ks. 1325 crores. The break-up is as follows: 

Table 6 : Railway development programme in the Third Plan 

(Rs. croitt) 


programme estimated 

cost 

rolling stock 5to 

workshops, machinery and plant . 63 

trad: renewal .• 170 

new lines 147 

«lectrificatien 70 
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estimated 

programmes cost 


signalling and safety works 






(Rs. crores) 
25 

traffic facilities (line capacity works) 



. 

• 

a 

183 

bridge works 






25 

other electrical works 






8 

other structural works 






15 

staff quarters and staff wel&re • 






50 

users’ amenities 






15 

road services 






10 

stores suspense 






35 

total .... 






1325 


20. Rolling stock programme.—The programme for rolling stock pro¬ 
vides for the acquisition of stock needed to cater for the anticipated in¬ 
crease in traffic and also for the replacement of over-aged stock as indi¬ 
cated below: 

Table 7: The railway rolling stock programme in the Third Plan 

(numbers) 


wagons 


programmes 

locomo¬ 

tives 

coaching 

vehicles 

(in terms 
of 4— 
wheelers) 

addition .... 

1150 

5025 

90447 

replacement 

614 

2854 

26697 

total .... 

1764 

7879 

H7144 


In estimating the requirements for additional stock the operational 
improvements achieved and planned by the railways and the provision of 
facilities for mechanised handling of coal and iron ore at the terminals 
have been taken into account. The turn-round time of wagons in respect 
of specified bulk movements of coal and other raw materials to the steel 
plants has been estimated on the basis of the actual distances of haulage. 
In the case of all other traffic, the turn-round time of wagons is estimated 
to be reduced on the broad gauge system from about 11 days as at present, 
to 9'5 days, by the end of the Third Plan period, and in the case of metre 
gauge system from about 8 days to 6*5 days. This would represent an 
appreciable improvement in the performance and the railways will make 
every effort to achieve these targets. 

21 . In drawing up the rehabilitation prograinme, the railways have 
been guided by their actual experience of condemning the over-aged 
stock on condition basis during the period of the Second Plan. The 
percentage ot over-aged locomotives, coaches and wagons to the total on 
23 P.C.-S5. 
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the line as proposed to he achieved at the end of the Second and the Third 
Plans is indicated in the Table below: 

Table 8: Percentage of over-aged stock to total stock on line at the end 
of First, Second and Third Plans 

broad gauge metre gauge 


^ear 

locomo¬ 

tives 

coaches 

wagons 

locomo¬ 

tives 

coadies 

wagon; 

'1550-31 

S 3-0 

* 9-5 

13-3 

3 fO 

45-0 

29-4 

1955-56 

33-3 

32-3 

i 8 -o 

25-8 

32-7 

21-0 

1960-61 

26-7 

34-4 

10’a 

17-9 

28-1 

II -7 

1965-66 

27-2 

26-8 

I 1-6 

i8-6 

i8*7 

11-4 


22 . Workshops.—Tht programme for workshops provides for additional 
facilities for workshops, sick lines and sheds such as are considered neces¬ 
sary in view of the increased holding of rolling stock on the railways. 
Provision is also included' for the manufacture of diesel locomotives. The 
opacity for the production of broad guage steam locomotives at Chittaran- 
jan Locomotive Works is considered sufficient to meet the demand for 
such locomotives during the Third Plan period and will not be increased 
further. It is proposed, however, to establish the production of electric 
locomotives at Chittaranjan in collaboration with the Heavy Electricals 
Xtd., Bhopal. 

23. Line capacity works.—The increase in demand for rail transport 
capacity measured in terms of tons originating over the period 1960- 
61 to 1965-66 is expected to be of the order of 60 per cent. The railway 
development programme provides for doubling over 1600 miles of single 
‘ track and for other line capacity works like remodelling of yards, opening 
'■of crossing stations, and provisions of crossing loops, etc. The main 
consideration in formulating the line capacity works is to strengthen the 
trunk routes and the lines on which traffic in heavy commodities like 
coal and iron ore is required to be moved in increased quantities in 
future. In formulating programmes for development of line capacity, 
Che railways have taken into account the technological improvements that 
may be achieved in the Third Plan including the use, to a substantial 
extent, of new bogie wagons with centre buffer couplers for bulk move¬ 
ment of coal from collieries to important consuming centres where dumps 
are proposed to be opened for unloading coal in bulk. An important 
objective underlying the railway development programme is to increase 
•gradually die train loads so as to reduce the investment which will other¬ 
wise be necessary on line capacity works. The movement of coal in 
fheavy min loads in the new bogie wagons loaded from overjiead bunkers 
-which are to be provided at the major collieries is a basic feature of the 
railway development programme in the Third Plan. 
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24. Electrification.—The programme includes provision for electrification 
of about liOO miles wfiere the replacement of steam traction is considered 
necessary foii operational reasons having regard to the density of traffic 
already reached and the expected increase in traffic. The programme 
provides mainly for the completion of work on those sections which were 
taken up for electrification in the Second Plan; the majority of these serve 
the steel plants and the coal mining regions. The only new section which, 
for the present, is proposed to be taken up during the Third Plan period 
4s that from Mughalsarai to Kanpur. The electrification of this section 
4s required mainly in connection with the future movement of coal. 

25. Track renewal.—The renewal of track is necessary for safety reasons, 
and to speed up the movement of trains so as to increase the line capacity. 
A sizeable programme for track renewal was taken up in the First and 
the Second Plans. Nevertheless, there will still be arrears to be made 
good during the Third Plan period. Provision was made in the Second 
Plan for complete track renewal of about 8000 miles. The progress on 
the programme has been satisfactory and only a small shortfall is expected 
on account of difficulties in the supply of track materials. The programme 
in the Third Plan provides for over-taking a large part of arrears of track 
renewal by the end of the Plan period. Provision is made for complete 
track renewal over about 5000 miles, rail renewals over about 2500 miles, 
and renewal of sleepers over about 2250 miles. It is also proposed to 
undertake welding of track joints on an extensive scale during the Third 
Plan period. 

26. Signalling and safety works.—The programme for signalling and 
safety works provides for improvement of signalling and telecommuni¬ 
cation facilities including the inter-locking of some sections as a safety 
measure. Centralised traffic control will be provided on the link route 
leading to Assam. Automatic signalling will be extended on some of the 
suburban sections and on those busy sections expected to handle heavy 
traffic in coal and other goods, where such signalling is considered to be 
.absolutely necessary. Moreover, the standard of signalling on trunk 
•routes will be improved to permit speedy movement of trains and improv- 
■ed telecommunication facilities will be provided on important trunk 
routes, marshalling yards and other important centres of operation. 

27. New Zincs.—Provision is made for the construction of about 1200 
miles of new lines during the Third Plan period. Besides the new lines 
<arried forward from the Second to the Third Plan, namely, Garhwa 
Road-Robertsganj, Sambalpur-Titlagarh and Bimlagarh-Kiriburu, the 
programme provides for the following further new lines: Jhund-Kandla, 
Madhopur-Kathua, Udaipur-Himmatnagar, Delhi avoiding lines, Diva- 
Panvel-Kharpada with extension to Uran, Patharkandi-Dharmanagar, 
Guna-Maksi, Ranchi-Bondamunda, Hihdumalkot-Sriganganagar, Ghazia- 
bad'Tughlakabad, Bailadilla—Kotavalasa, and the new line to Haldia 
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Pori;. The programme for. new lines in the Third Plan also provides for 
construction of 200 miles of new lines required in connection with the 
development of the coal industry. This part of the programme has not 
yet been finalised. 

28. The following new lines are under consideration for inclusion in 

the railway programme: (i) Mangalore-Hassan, (ii) Bangalore-Salem, 

(iii) Manamadurai-Virudhunagar, and (iv) the rail link from Sukinda/ 
Daitari mining areas in Orissa to the main line from Kharagpur to 
Cuttack. The Mangalore-Hassan line would be necessary in connection 
with the export of iron ore through Mangalore which is proposed to be 
developed as a major port. The Bangalore-Salem line would serve the 
requirements of industrial development at Salem. The Manamadurai- 
Virudhunagar line would provide an alternative link between these two 
stations and thus relieve the pressure on the existing lines from 
Manamadurai to Madurai and from Madurai to Virudhunagar. The 
rail link to mining areas in Orissa is required in connection with export 
of iron ore through Calcutta, the proposed port at Haldia and the port 
of Paradip. 

Besides the new lines mentioned above, some railway facilities may 
have to be provided in connection with irrigation, power or mineral 
projects. The Railway Board, in addition, have proposed certain other 
new lines for consideration.* 

29. Bridge worfts.—The programme for bridges is confined mainly to 
the works carried forward from the Second Five Year Plan; the two major 
bridges taken up during the Second Plan period are the one over the 
Brahmaputra in Assam and the second over the Jamuna at Delhi. New 
bridges are proposed on the Rourkela-Drug and Godra-Ratlam sections 
which were being doubled during the Second Plan period. The program¬ 
me also provides for rehabilitation of several of the existing bridges dur¬ 
ing the Plan period. < 

30. Sta^ quarters and staff welfare—Ot the total amount of Rs. 50 
crores proposed under this head, Rs. 35 crores are intended for construc¬ 
tion of staff quarters and Rs. 15 crores for provision of staff amenities. 
It is proposed to provide about 54,000 new quarters in the Third Plan 
in addition to the quarters that will be constructed as part of composite 
projects. The programme for amenities provides for expansion of medi¬ 
cal facilities and improvement in the staff quarters, drainage, water sup¬ 
ply and electrification and recreational facilities in the workers’ colonies, 
etc. Provision has also been made for schools and hostels under this 


♦The lines proposed by the Railway Board are die following; (i) exteiuion of Bukhtiarpur* 
Rajgir line to join Ckand Chord near Manpur, (A Poona-Miraj (conversion from metre g^nige 
to broad gaujte), (3) B.G. line from Renigunta to Tirupati, {4) Kadtua-Tamm^fs) TinneveUy- 
Cape Comorin, ® Chaniigarh-Ludhiana, (7) Ratkm-Banswara and (8) Dharmnagar-DK» 
River V^ey. 
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31. t/sers’ omeniiics.—Provision for users' amenities has beer kept 
at the level of the Second Plan. The programme includes provision for 
remodelling of stations, retiring rooms, waiting accommodation and 
refreshment rooms, construction of foot overbridges and improved water 
supply arrangements, latrines and bathing facilities as also provision of 
electric lights and fans at railway stations. On account of the limited 
funds available, the schemes in this regard are proposed to be drawn up 
on austerity standards. 

32. Measures to achieve self-sufficiency.—The railway development 
programme in the Third Plan has continued to keep in view the objec¬ 
tive of attaining self-sufficiency in regard to the requirements of the rail¬ 
ways. There has already been a substantial increase in the capacity for 
the manufacture of rolling stock during the Second Plan period, and all 
the steam locomotives, coaches and wagons required by the Indian Rail¬ 
ways are being produced within the country. Complete self-sufficiency 
has also been achieved in respect of mechanical signalling equipment and 
the manufacture of electric signalling equipment has been started. 
Capacity is being created to produce within the country the entire sup¬ 
plies of track materials required by the Indian Railways. To the extent 
possible, efforts will be made in the Third Plan period to manufacture 
diesel and electric locomotives and other items of equipment which are 
still being imported. The requirements of foreign exchange for the 
railway development programme in the Third Plan are estimated at 
Rs. 186 crores, as against Rs. 332 crores estimated to have been actually 
spent during the Second Plan period. 

ROADS 

33. The road development programmes in the first two Plans were 
formulated in the perspective of the post-war road development plan, 
known commonly as the ‘Nagpur Plan’, which was drawn up as far back as 
1943. The Plan as applied to the post-partition India envisaged com¬ 
pletion of a total length of 123,000 miles of surfaced roads and 208,000 
miles of unsurfaced roads. With the programmes undertaken in the 
First and the Second Plans, the targets envisaged in the Nagpur Plan 
have been exceeded both in regard to surfaced and unsurfaced roads. By 
the end of the Second Plan period, the mileage of surfaced roads in the 
country is expected to be 144,000 and that of unsurfaced roads well above 
250,000. Despite this considerable expansion of the road mileage over 
the last ten years, the road network remains deficient in certain respects, 
such as unbridged river crossings, substandard surface, narrow carriage¬ 
way, etc. About 60 per cent of the total mileage consists of earth roads 

' only. Of the total road mileage in the country, about 15,000 miles con¬ 
stitute the National Highways but only about 2300 miles of these have 
a two lane carriageway; the rest is all one lane. There are also about 
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1000 miles of National Highways which have only one lane water-bound 
macadam or low surface instead of cement concrete or bitumen surface. 
The National Highways as well as the State Highways have a crust thick¬ 
ness of nine to ten inches which, according to technical experts, is 
inadequate for the present volume and intensity of traflif. Moreover, 
there are numerous missing bridges cn the arterial routes. On the 
National Highways alone about 80 major bridges remain to be provided 
at the end of the Second Five Year Plan. Work on 47 of these is in 
various stages of progress. 

S4. The Objectives and Priorities of Road Development in the Third 
Plan.—The road development programmes for the Third Plan have been 
formulated in accordance with the broad objectives laid down in the 
twenty-year road development plan for the period 1961-81, which has been 
recently drawn up by the Chief Engineers of the State and the Central 
Governments. The broad objective of this Plan is that no village in a 
developed and agricultural area should remain more than four miles from 
a metalled road and more than IJ miles from any type of road. The 
Plan takes into account the special requirements of undeveloped and 
underdeveloped areas. Under the Plan, the total mileage proposed to 
be reached at the end of the twenty-year period, i.e., in 1981, is 252,000 
miles for surfaced roads and 405,000 miles for unsurfaced roads. 

The broad order of priorities envisaged in the twenty-year plan, is thal 

(a) on all arterial routes missing bridges should be provided and, the 
road surfaces improved at least to one lane black topped specification, 

(b) the main roads in the vicinity of large towns should be widened to 
two lanes or more and (c) the major arterial routes should have at least 
two lane carriageway. According to the Plan, the first task in regard 
to rural roads should be their improvement to fair-weather standard. In 
regard to these priorities, it may be emphasised that during the past ten 
years there has been an increasing demand for district and village roads 
whose improvement benefits directly millions living in the rural areas. 
This demand has to be kept in view while considering the targets for 
various types of roads in the Third Plan. 

35. The expenditure on road development in the Second Plan is 
estimated , to be about Rs. 224 crores. The cost of the road development 
programmes included in the Third Plan is about Rs. 324 crores—the 
programmes in the State sector are estimated to cost about Rs. 244 crores 
and those in the Central sector Rs. 80 crores. The latter cover both 
National Highways and roads of inter-State and economic importance. 

36. State road programmes.—k large part of the road constructiosi 
programme falls within the purview of the State Governments. The 
road programmes in the State plans are still being formulated, and it is 
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di£Bcult to say what additions will be made to the road linkage widiin> 
the amounts that have been allocated in the Plan. It is, however, roughly- 
estimated that it will be possible to add about 25,000 miles of surfaced^ 
roads to the existing network as against about 22,000 miles added during: 
the Second Plan period. The programmes for construction of new rbads- 
have to be formulated having regard, on the one hand, to the need for 
providing road connections to inaccessible areas, and on the other, to the 
requirements arising from projects in other sectors, such as, irrigationy 
power and industry. Where necessary, the requirements of road deve¬ 
lopment arising from the reorganisation of States have also to be kept 
in view. A substantial part of the provision for road prograraes in the 
State plans is intended for improvement of the existing roads with a view 
to enabling them to meet the requirements of increasing traffic, parti¬ 
cularly heavy vehicular traffic; these include widening the roads and 
upgrading their surfaces and providing missing links and bridges, etc. 

$7. Central road programmes—The programmes in the Central sec¬ 
tor provide mainly for the improvement of the existing National High¬ 
ways system. Within the amount available, it will be possible only to 
add one more road to this system, viz., the road from North Salamara to 
the Brahmaputra bridge with a length of about 100 miles. It may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that roads totalling about 1200 miles were added to- 
the system quite recently. In the Second Plan, the programme for Nation¬ 
al Highways provided for the construction of 700 miles of missing links 
and 40 major bridges, the improvement of 1500 miles of existing sec¬ 
tions and the widening of 900 miles to' two lane carriageway. All the 
targets in the National Highways programme have been fully achieved 
except in respect of missing road links, the work on which is somewhat 
behind schedule. The more important works completed under the 
programme include the construction of both the Western and the Eastern 
tubes of the Jawahar Tunnel on the Jammu-Srinagar highway, the con¬ 
struction of the section of the National Highway from Raiganj in West 
Bengal to Dalkhola in Bihar and widening of the Delhi-Agra road. The 
more important bridges constructed during the Second Plan period are the 
rail-cufn-road bridge over the Ganga at Mokameh in Bihar, the submersible 
bridge over the Chambal in Madhya Pradesh, the regulator-cum-road^ 
bridge across the Krishna river in Andhra Pradesh, the bridge over the- 
Mahe in Gujarat and the bridge over the Pooniar river on the Madras- 
Dindigul road. The programme in the Third Plan provides for the 
completion of a number of important road and bridge works carried for¬ 
ward from the Second Plan. The programme also provides for the im¬ 
provement of a few sections of the new highways added recently to the 
National Highways system and for the construction of the Vivekanand 
bridge by-pass near Calcutta and a few missing links on the existing 
highways. 
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38. The programme of inter-State roads and roads of economic im¬ 
portance in the first two Plans provided, among other projects, for the 
West Coast road, the Passi-Badarpur road, the Pathankot-Udhampur 
road and the roads required in connection with export of iron ore in 
Mysore, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh States. Up till 1960-61, about 1000 
miles of roads were constructed and about 2300 miles improved under 
this programme. A number of schemes undertaken during the Second 
Plan period will have to be completed in the Third Plan. It is estimated 
that about Rs. 22 crores will be required for this purpose. It may be 
possible to take up a few new schemes under this programme. 

39. Special needs of backward areas .—in the Second Plan, in deci¬ 
ding the provisions to be made for road programme in the Third Plan, 
special consideration has been given to the needs of the areas which are 
comparatively backward in regard to means of communications. Thus, 
in the plans of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, NEFA, NHTA and Tripura, about one-fourth to one-third 
of the total plan outlay has been allocated for road development. 
The States in which road development has been given high priority are 
Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Within 
the States themselves, larger provisions are proposed to be made for the 
comparatively less developed areas, e.g., the hill areas of Punjab, Uttar- 
khand, Bundelkhand and other hill areas of Uttar Pradesh, Vidarbha 
and Marathwada in Maharashtra, Telangana in Andhra Pradesh, the 
northern districts in Mysore and Kerala, Ladakh and Sonawari areas in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Tuensang area in NHTA. 

40. Rural road deue/opment.—Special consideration is being given 
to road development in rural areas. Specific provisions have been set 
apart for this purpose in the plans of several States, apart from the pro¬ 
visions available for the development of rural roads under the program¬ 
mes of local bodies and community development. As a result of an ad 
fioc enquiry instituted some time back by the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications, efforts have been made to draw up district plans show¬ 
ing the appropriate alignments of possible future roads in rural areas. 
Efforts are being made to achieve the desired coordination between the 
various agencies responsible for road development in rural areas and to 
secure in an increasing measure contribution from the people towards 
the construction of village roads. 

41. Road research.—In the Third Plan, a certain portion of the allot¬ 
ment for road development programmes is being set apart for research. 
Altogether, Rs. 2 crores may be available for research programmes in the 
State plans, which will be utilised for field research as distinct from 
laboratory research. Research on modern techniques of road construc¬ 
tion is being done by the Central and State road research laboratories 
with a view primarily to achieving economies in the cost of construction. 
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The programme in the Third Five Year Plan provides for experiments in 
road construction on the basis of new specifications and techniques. In 
order to facilitate a proper assessment of the results of the research al¬ 
ready carried out and help select schemes for further research, it is 
proposed to constitute a Central Assessment Committee consisting of 
representatives of the various Central and State Government organisations 
and of certain non-governmental organisations connected with road 
development and road research activities. The field experiments on 
new techniques in the Third Five Year Plan will be carried out following 
the recommendations of this Committee. 

ROAD TRANSPORT 

42. During the last two decades, there has been a noticeable 
expansion of motor transport in the country, particularly in the case of 
goods vehicles. The number of goods vehicles in undivided India (ex¬ 
cluding princely States) increased from 12,397 in 1938-39 to 40,107 in 
1946-47. After the partition of the country, the number of goods vehicles 
in the Indian Union has almost doubled in a period of ten years—from 
about 73,000 in 1948-49 the number has gone up to about 160,000 in 
1960-61. As regards passenger vehicles, their number went down during 
the early years of the war but increased subsequently so that the total 
number in 1946-47 was almost the same as in 1938-39. From 1948-49 
onwards the number of these vehicles has been increasing steadily. It 
rose from 27,275 in 1948-49 to about 50,000 in 1960-61—an increase ol 
about 85 per cent. 

43. As explained earlier, the increase in the volume of the traffic 
carried by road transport has in recent years been proportionately a good 
deal more than the increase in the number of vehicles because there has 
been a significant increase in the capacity of vehicles over the period. 
Had the targets for the manufacture of vehicles laid down in the Second 
Plan been realised fully, the increase in the number of vehicles and the 
capacity of the road transport industry would have been greater still. 
As against the target of 40,000 vehicles set in the Second Plan, the actual 
production in 1960-61 is expected to be of the order of 30,000. The 
insufficient supply of new vehicles, particularly during the last few years, 
which is attributable to the shortage of foreign exchange, is the principal 
factor which has stood in the way of more rapid expansion of road trans¬ 
port during the period. Several measures were taken in recent years to 
liberalise the licensing policies for road transport. Efforts are also being 
made to assist the road transport industry by simplification of the various 
taxes imposed on the industry. In particular, the Ministry of Transport 
Sind Communications has requested the State Governments to consolidate 
sdl the existing taxes into a single levy to be collected by one agency 
as far as possible, and to consider abolishing double taxation of road 
transport services on inter-State routes. 
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44. The expansion of commercial road transport in the Third Plan 
will depend largely on the manufacturing capacity of the automobile 
industry. The targets for production of vehicles recommended by the 
Ad hoc Committee on the Automobile Industry (1960) have been accept' 
ed by Government for the purpose of formulating the manufacturing 
programme in the Third Plan. The production target for commercial 
vehicles in 1965-66 is 60,000, which is twice the level of production in 
1960-61. It is roughly estimated tliat the total number of commercial 
vehicles will increase from about 200,000 in 1960-61 to 365,000 in 1965-66, 
i.e. an increase of about 82 per cent. The number of goods vehicles 
will increase over the period from about 160,000 to 285,000 and the 
number of stage carriages from about 50,000 to 80,000. According to 
the calculations presented in the Preliminary Report of the, Committee 
on Transport Policy and Coordination, the increase in freight traffic by 
road is expected roughly to be of the order of 120 per cent over five years, 
i.e. from about 10,600 million ton miles in 1960-61 to 23,350 million 
ton miles in 1965-66. 

45. The expansion programmes of the nationalised road transport 
undertakings in the States, which at present provide largely passenger 
services, are estimated to cost Rs. 26 crores in the .Third Plan. It is 
expected that about 7500 vehicles will be added to the fleets of the 
nationalised undertakings during the period of the Plan as compared 
with about 5000 vehicles added during the Second Plan period. The 
share of the nationalised undertakings in the total passenger services by 
road is expected to remain unchanged at the existing level of about 
30 per cent. The Planning Commission had some time back advised 
the State Governments to set up corporations under the Road Transport 
Corporations Act, 1950, to manage the nationalised road transport under¬ 
takings in which the railways, and, if possible, the private operators 
should participate. The principal reason underlying this policy deci¬ 
sion was the need to ensure that the State Government undertakings, 
whidh are likely to grow into large monopolies in future, do not come 
into unfettered competition with the railways, which are a Central 
Government monopoly. The corporation form of management provides 
some safeguard against undue competition between them. The Committee 
on Transport Policy and Coordination in its preliminary report has 
unanimously endorsed this policy. Corporations have already been set 
up in several States and it is hoped that Ae remaining States will also set 
up corporations as early as possible. Provision has been made in the 
Plan for the railways to contribute their share to the expansion 
programme of the nationalised road transport undertakings in the States. 

46. In view of the great pressure on railway transport and the need 
for coordinated development of various forms of transport, in the course 
of the Third Plan, it may be necessary for the public sector to extend 
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its activities in the field of transport of goods by road. A number of 
questions, such as the forms of organisation and the scope of the program¬ 
me, will be considered further in the light of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination and in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments. 

INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 

47. Inland waterways play an important role in the north east 
region of the' country comprising the States of Assam, West 
Bengal and Bihar. Of the existing traffic of over 2'5 million tons 
between Assam and Calcutta, about one half is carried by river and the 
remaining half is^ shared between the railways and other means of trans¬ 
port. In the sou^, inland water transport has a significant part to play in 
the State of Kerala. The waterways in Kerala connect several minor ports 
and the major port of Cochin and a number of industries are situated 
close to them. In the deltaic region of Orissa, again, inland waterways 
provide an important means of communication; the principal navigation 
canals serving the region are the Kendrapara and Taldanda Canals and 
the Orissa Coast Canal. Inland water transport operates in a limited way 
in the States of Andhra Pradesh and Madras also. The problems of 
inland water transport have been studied in detail by the Inland Water 
Transport Committee which submitted its report to the Ministry of 
Transport and Communications in 1959. The Committe has made long¬ 
term proposals for tlie development of inland waterways all over the 
country. The programme for the Third Five Year Plan has been formu¬ 
lated in the light of the recommendations of the Committee. The pro¬ 
gress on programmes in this sector in the first two Plans has been slow, 
mainly because of the long time required in the formulation of schemes 
and the designing of the craft, etc. As against less than Rs. 1 crore spent 
over the period of the first two Plans, the cost of the programmes in¬ 
cluded in the Third Plan is Rs. 7'5 crores, which includes Rs. 6‘0 crores 
in the Central sector and Rs. 1‘5 crores in the State plans. 

48. An important step taken for the development of inland water 
transport during the First Five Year Plan was the setting up of the Ganga 
Brahmaputra Board—a joint venture of the Central Government and the 
State Governments of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal and Assam. 
The Board was assigned the task of coordinating the activities of the 
participating Governments in regard to the development of water trans¬ 
port on the Ganga and Brahmaputra System and of administering pilot 
projects for testing the feasibility of operating modern craft on shallow 
waterways. The Board at present operates (a) the country boat towing 
service between Chapra and Burhaj, a distance of 94 miles, and (b) a 
weekly service between Patna and Buxar (98 miles) and Patna and Raj- 
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mahal (203 miles) with pusher tugs and steel barges. These services are 
of an experimental character. The Board has also been conducting 
topogi aphical and hydrographical surveys for collecting data for the 
projects to be started in future. During the Second Plan period, Govern¬ 
ment agreed to give river conservancy grants to the Joint Steamer 
Companies and also to advance them a loan of Rs. 2 crores to enable 
them to replace their fleet. These companies carry the bulk of the water 
borne traffic between Assam and the rest of India. The other impor¬ 
tant projects undertaken in the Second Five Year Plan were in the 
southern region. In Kerala, a project to extend the West Coast Canal 
from Badagara to Mahe was taken up and the State Government set up 
a corporation in April, 1958, to take over from the private o;perators the 
passenger motor boats plying between Quilon and Ernakulam—a distance 
of about 90 miles. Provision was made for experimental dredging of 
the Buckingham Canal in Andhra Pradesh and Madras. 

49. The programme at the Centre in the Third Plan provides for 
loan assistance to the Joint Steamer Companies already agreed to and 
for the completion of an inland port at Pandu and of the navigational 
works in the DVC canal already undertaken in the Second Five Year 
Plan. Important among new schemes included in the programme are 
(i) a pilot towing project to be undertaken by the Ganga Brahmaputra 
Board in Sunderbans, (ii) setting up of a central organisation to advise 
on matters relating to inland water transport, (iii) purchase of dredgers 
and launches for Sunderbans and Brahmaputra, (iv) improvement of the 
foreshores at Gauhati, and (v) training establishments. In the State 
sector, substantial provisions have been made, among other schemes, for 
the improvement and extension of the West Coast Canal in Kerala, the 
improvement of Taldanda and Kendrapara Canals in Orissa in connec¬ 
tion particularly with export of iron ore through Paradip, and for the 
^development of navigational facilities in the Rajasthan Canal. 

SHIPPING 

50. A substantial addition has been made in the shipping tonnage 
during the first two Plan periods and despite foreign exchange difficulties, 
the overall target of 9 lakh GRT set for the end of the Second Plan is 
likely to be fully achieved. Indian ships are estimated at present to 
carry 8 to 9 per cent of India’s overseas trade. The following figures 
indicate the tonnage position for the coastal and the overseas trades at 
the end of the First and the Second Plan periods: 

Table 9: Shipping tonnage at the end of the First and Second Plans 

(lakh GRT) 
1956-51 1955-56 1960-61 

coastal .•••••• 2" 17 2-40 2*92 

overseas i ’74 2*40 6‘I3 

roral . 3 ' 9 i 4‘8o 9*05 
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The targets for overseas and coastal shipping by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan were 4-9 and 4"1 lakh GRT respectively. The actual 
achievement in respect of overseas tonnage has exceeded the target, while 
in the case of coastal shipping there is a substantial shortfall. A sum of 
Rs. 18-7 crores was spent on the shipping programme in the First Plan 
and the expenditure in the Second Plan is estimated at Rs. 52’7 crores. 
An important step taken diuring the Second Plan period has been the 
establishment of a non-lapsing shipping development fund for grant of 
loans to shipping companies for the acquisition of tonnage. 

51. A provision of Rs. 55 crores has been made for shipping in the 
Third Plan. In addition, a sum of Rs. 4 crores is likely to be available 
from the Shipping Development Fund. The shipping companies are 
expected to contribute Rs. 7 crores from their own resources. A little 
more than one half of the total amount is proposed to be spent in the 
private sector and the balance on the programmes of the two Corpora¬ 
tions in the public sector, namely the Eastern Shipping Corporation and 
the Western Shipping Corporation. It is expected that about 57 ships 
with a tonnage of 375,000 GRT will be acquired during the Plan period. 
Of the total tonnage, about 194,000 GRT are estimated t® be required for 
replacement of over-aged ships and the remaining 181,000 GRT will be 
available for addition to the existing tonnage. This will increase the 
total tonnage available to M million GRT. About 216,000 GRT will 
be acquired in the private sector and the remaining 159,000 in the public 
sector. 

52. The following Table gives the break-up of the tonnage proposed 
to be acquired during the Third Plan between coastal and overseas trades, 
both in the private and the public sectors: 

Table 10; The shipping tonnage to be acquired in the Third Plan 


item 




private 

sector 

public 

sector 

(GRT) 

total 

coastal 

replacement 

• 

• 

• 

lOOOOO 

.. 

100000 

addition 

• 

• 

. 

250 CX> 

7500 

32500 

total coastal 

• 

- 

- 

125000 

7500 

132500 

overseas 

replacement 

. 

. 

. 

56000 

37600 

93600 

addition 

. 

. 

. 

35200 

I13200 

148400 

total overseas 

. 

. 

. 

91200 

150800 

242000 

total—coastal and overseas 



* 

216200 

158300 

374500 


Of the total tonnage, 132,500 GRT are required for the coastal trade 
and the remaining 242,000 GRT for the overseas trade. A major pari 
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o£ the programme for coastal shipping relates to the replacement of over- 
aged ships. Of the total of 32,500 GRT proposed to be added to the 
coastal tonnage, 25,000 GRT will consist of small coastal ships for general 
cargo service, and the remaining 7500 GRT are accounted for by one 
coastal tanker. As regards overseas trade, provision is made for the 
replacement of 93,600 GRT of over-aged ships and for the addition of 
about 148,000 GRT to the existing tonnage. Of the additional tonnage, 
53,000 GRT are accounted for by tankers. It is proposed to acquire 
three tankers, two for import of crude petroleum and one for import of 
petroleum products. 

53. It is recognised that the expansion of shipping has a high priority 
because it will enable savings to be effected in the foreign exchange ex¬ 
penditure which is at present being incurred on the carriage of the 
country’s overseas trade. The National Shipping Board had recom¬ 
mended a target of 14-2 lakh GRT to be reached by 1965-66. The 
development programme for shipping, however, depends largely on the 
availability of foreign aid for this purpose, and of necessity has to be 
modest. As regards coastal shipping, the Committee on Transport Policy 
and Coordination is expected, in its 6nal report, to make recommenda¬ 
tions on the future role of coastal shipping vis-a-vis the railways. 
Attempts are meanwhile being made to use the available tonnage to the 
maximum extent for carrying bulk commodities, particularly coal, with 
a view to affording relief to the railways. 

PORTS AND HARBOURS 

54. Major ports.—The principal objectives of the development pro¬ 
grammes for major ports in the First Plan were to rehabilitate and 
modernise the facilities at the existing ports, especially those which had 
suffered heavy wear and tear during the war, and to provide a major port 
at Kandla to handle the traffic which was previously catered for by Karachi. 
Due to delays in the finalisation of the details of the programme, the 
progress during the First Plan was slow. The capacity of major ports in¬ 
creased during the period from 20 million tons to 25 million tons. The 
traffic handled in the last year of the Plan was 24 million tons. The 
Second Plan aimed at the completion of the projects commenced during 
the First Plan and the provision of additional berthing capacity at the 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, Vi.shakhapatnam and Cochin. In the first two 
vears of the Plan, there was severe congestion at the ports on account of 
large-scale imports of heavy cargo, and several measures were taken to 
increase the capacity of major ports and to enable them to handle the 
increased traffic. Due to the deteriorating draft conditions in the river 
Hooghly, special programmes were taken up at the Calcutta port provid¬ 
ing for expensive river training works and the dredging of the difficult 
bars. There has been a substantial increase in the capacity of the major 
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ports and the total traffic handled by them in 1960-61 is estimated at about 
.S3 million tons. 

55. The programme in the Third Five Year Plan provides mainly for 
•the completion of the projects which are already underway and except 
•for Bombay port, where provision is made for the modernisation and 
•expansion of the docks, no major scheme has been included which may 
be expected to make any large-scale addition to the capacity of the 
•existing ports. The main objective underlying the schemes in respect of 
the existing major ports is to maintain and improve the facilities already 
available. It is expected that with the completion of the schemes, most 
•of which have already been commenced in the Second Plan, the capacity 
of the majqr ports will be 49 million tons. This will be sufficient to 
handle the quantum of traffic expected by the end of the Third Plan 
period. 

56. Two important schemes have been included in the programme 
with a view to the maintenance and preservation of Calcutta Port. These 
are: (s) the construction of an ancillary port at Haldia, and 
{b) the construction of a barrage on the river Ganga at 
Farakka. The port at Haldia will be supplementary to the port of 
Calcutta and will be located about 56 miles downstream from it. It is 
proposed to provide facilities at the port for handling bulk cargo such 
as coal, iron ore and foodgrains, and also for lightening of general cargo 
vessels. The general cargo will continue to be handled at Calcutta. The 
necessary technical investigations are now being conducted in order to 
finalise the details of the project. The cost of construction of the port, 
including a dock system with four berths, is estimated to be roughly of 
the order of Rs. 25 crores. A provision of Rs. 7 crores has been made 
for the project in the Third Five Year Plan and a substantial part of 
the work on it is expected to be carried forward to the Fourth Plan 
period. The port is proposed to be connected by a direct rail link to the 
main line from Calcutta to Kharagpur. 

57. As regards the barrage on the Ganga, this is considered vital for 
the improvement of the draft conditions in the river Hooghly and for 
the preservation of the Calcutta port. Owing to lack of sufficient head¬ 
water supply to flush the silt, there has been a steady and progressive 
deterioration in the regime of the Hooghly. Apart from its adverse 
•effects on the navigability of the river, the gradual choking of the chan¬ 
nel has led, on the one hand, to an increase in the frequency of the bore 
•tides in the Hooghly and, on the other, to a steady rise in the salinity of 
■its waters. Intensive dredging operations which were found to be neces- 
■sary to keep the port of Calcutta open for navigation have proved inade¬ 
quate. The construction of a barrage across the Ganga at Farakka will 
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improve the headwater supply in the Hooghly and will provide a lasting 
solution to th]e problem. The other incidental benefits from the barrage 
will be improvement of the water supply in Calcutta an^ peripheral 
industrial towns, the improvement in communications* between north 
and south Bengal and the reduction in the length of the inland water 
transport route between Assam and West Bengal. The total cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs. 56 crores and the outlay required in the Third 
Five Year Plan, on the basis of a nine-year programme for completion of 
the project, is estimated at Rs. 25 crores. 

58. At Calcutta, in addition to the supplementary port at Haldia and 
the barrage at Farakka, provkion has been made for training works for 
improving the Balari Channel and for more dredgers and other floating 
equipment. These schemes are estimated to cost Rs. 28 qmres. 

The programme for the Bombay port includes schemes costing about 
Rs. 26 crores. The more imporunt among these are: dock modernisa¬ 
tion scheme, dredging of the main harbour channel, expansion of the 
Ballard Pier and construction of a passenger terminal building at the 
Pier, electrification of cranes in the Alexandra Docks and a labour hous¬ 
ing scheme. The dock modernisation scheme is intended to provide 
additional deep draft berths in the port which are considered necessary 
in view of the great increase in the number of larger vessels visiting the 
port in recent years. The schemes pertaining to Ballard Pier are con¬ 
sidered essential to meet the requirements of passenger traffic at the port. 
The passenger terminal building needs to be replaced immediately 
because the foundations of the existing building are rapidly deteriorating. 

The programme for the Madras port is estimated to cost about Rs. 7 
crores and apart from the completion of the projects which are already 
under way, provides for additional ore and coal yards and mechanical 
equipment for handling iron ore. 

The programme for Vishakhapatnam estimated to cost Rs. 9 crores 
provides for the completion of the additional four-berth scheme, and 
the ore loading installations at the port, the work on which was started 
in the Second Five Year Plan. The scheme is intended to enable the 
port to handle an additional 2 million tons per annum of iron ore from 
1964 onwards for export to Japan and further additional 4 million tons 
per annum from 1966 onwards. 

For Kandla provision is made for the completion of two additional 
berths, procurement of a dredger, expansion of the township and scjl^es 
for augmenting the water supply at the port, ’ ' 

The provision for Cochin is intended mainly for the completion of 
schemes carried forward from the Second Plan. 
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59. The programme for the develo{xaent of ports includes two pro¬ 
jects for the upgrading of two minor ports into all-weathet ports, viz., 
Tuticorin and Mangalore. The development of an all-weather alongside 
port at, Tuticorin is considered necessary in order to enable the port to 
handle the existing traffic efficiently and to provide capacity for increases 
in traffic. The exact scope of the project will depend upon the volume 
of traffic which the port is expected to handle in future. A substantial 
part of the present traffic consists of commodities which enter into the 
coastal trade and about this it will be possible to take a long-run view 
only after the report of the Committee on Transport Policy and Co¬ 
ordination is available. 

^fangalore .is proposed to be developed primarily to handle about 
2 million tons of iron ore expected to be exported from Chitaldrug and 
other mining areas in the vicinity of the port. Technical investigations 
in connection with the development of the port are in progress. 

60. The cost of the port development programmes is estimated to 
be of the order of Rs. 115 crores. This includes Rs. 80 crores for the 
programmes of the major ports, Rs. 25 crores for the barrage at Farakka 
and Rs. 10 crores for the development of new major ports at Mangalore 
and Tuticorin. 

61. Minor ports.—The minor j)orts of India, which exceed 150 in 
number, are estimated to handle about 6 million tons of traffic every 
year. Schemes costing about Rs. 2'4 crores for minor ports were included 
in the First Five Year Plan, but the actual expenditure did not exceed 
Rs. 1-5 crores. The provision for minor ports in the Second Five Year 
Plan was Rs. 5 crores and is estimated to have been almost fully utilised. 
The programme included in the Third Five Year Plan is estimated to 
cost Rs. 15 crores. 

62. The Intermediate Ports Development Committee (1960), after a 
rletailed survey of the more important of the minor ports, known as the 
‘intermediate ports’, has recommended development schemes for the next 
five to ten years. The programme in the Third Five Year Plan has been 
formulated on the basis of the recommendations of the Committee. Of 
the more important schemes included in the programme, mention may 
be made of the proposal to develop an intermediate port at Paradip to 
handle about 5 lakh tons of iron ore from the Sukinda-Daitari areas. 
Provision is also being made for the development of the transport facili¬ 
ties needed to move iron ore from the mining areas to the port. Neenda- 
kara (Kerala) is also proposed to be developed as an intermediate port 
and a deep draft berth is to be provided at Karwar, if after investiga¬ 
tions this is found technically feasible, in order to handle export of iron 

2S P.C.-S6. 
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ore. Other schemes included in the programme are extension of 
groynes and acquisition of a dredger at Kakinada, stabilisation of the 
channel at Masulipatam, provision of groynes and a pier at Cuddalore, 
raising and widening the low level jetty at Ratnagiri, construction of a 
wharf at Redi, improvement of the lock gate at Bhavnagar, develop¬ 
ment of additional lighterage capacity at Porbandar and development of 
.an oil tanker berth at Okha. In the Central sector, provision has been 
made for a survey-cum-dredger pool. Arrangements have already been 
made to acquire two dredgers and six survey launches under this pro¬ 
gramme. One more dredger will be added to the pool in the Third Five 
Year Plan. , 

The capacity of all the minor ports is estimated to increase to about 
9 million tons on completion of the schemes included in the Third Plan. 

LIGHTHOUSES 

63. Of the provision of Rs. 6 crores made for the development of 
lighthouses and lightships, a sum of Rs. 2‘4 crores will be retpiired for 
completion of the works carried forward from the Second Plan and the 
remaining Rs. 3‘6 crores will be available for new works. During the 
Second Plan period, it has been possible to establish 72 new lighthouses 
and other aids to navigation including radio beacons, very high fiequency 
radio transmission .sets and lighted and unlighted buoys. Work on the 
construction and improvement of ,a0 lighthouses and other aids to navi¬ 
gation like radars, radio beacons, fog signals and lightbuoys is in jwo- 
gress. In addition work is proceeding in connection with the establish¬ 
ment of two decca navigator chains and the lighthouse workshop and 
laboratory at Calcutta. Among the new schemes included in the Third 
Plan is one for a lighthouse tender estimated to cost Rs. HO lakhs. 

CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 

64. Civil aviation.—Civil aviation has made rapid progress since parti¬ 
tion. Between 1947 and the commencement of the First Plan, about 
Rs. 6'6 crores were spent on works relating to civil aviation. During 
the period of the first two Plans the expenditure incurred amounted to 
about Rs. 24 crores. The programme in the First Plan aimed mainly 
at making good the deficiencies in aerodromes, communication facilities, 
equipment, etc. The Second Plan provided for the development of 
facilities to meet the growing needs of domestic and international traffic 
and in paiticular the new demands which had arisen from recent techni¬ 
cal advances and from India’s obligations under the Convention on Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation to provide facilities at aerodromes in conformity 
with the standards laid down by the Convention. The Civil Aviation 
Department at present maintains 85 aerodromes of which four Were added 
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in the Second Plan. Four more aerodromes are well advanced towardi 
completion. In the Third Plan, it is proposed to spend about Rs. 25:t 
crores on civil aviation which is distributed between various categori© 
of schemes as shown in the Table below. The Table also shows the 
•expenditure incurred on these schemes under the First and the Second 
Five Year Plans. 


Table 11: Expenditure in the first two Plans and provision in the 
Third Plan for Civil Aviation 


(Rs. lakhs) 



First 

Second 

Third 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

' schemes 

actual 

estimated 

provision 

works at aerodromes. 

612 

1290 

1850 

aeronautical telecommunication equipment 

68 

229 

500 

air routes and aerodromes .... 

29 

43 

100 

training and education equipment 

10 

23 

84 

rescarcli and development equipment 

5 

6 

16 

total . 

724 

1591 

2550 


65. Extensive development works were undertaken in the Second 
Five Year Plan at Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) and Delhi 
(Palam) airports. These works which were undertaken primarily to 
facilitate the flights of jet aircraft will be completed during the Third 
Plan j)eriod. Priority will be given in the Third Five Year Plan to the 
programmes for extension of the existing runways, wherever necessary, in¬ 
cluding the development of an air field at Madras for jet operations on 
the Malaya—Indonesia—Australia route, and for strengthening and ex¬ 
tending the runways at Lucknow, Gaya and Ahmcdabad aerodromes 
which are alternates for the international airports. Provision is made in 
addition for construction of taxi tracks, aprons, terminal and other 
technical buildings, etc. The programme also provides for permanent 
ground lighting facilities at a number of aerodrome.?. A sum of Rs. 65 
lakhs, out of the total provision for works at aerodromes, has been set 
apart for the construction of new aerodromes, new airstrips for Flying 
and Gliding Clubs and for airstrips at places of tourist importance. In 
addition, about Rs. 20 lakhs have been provided in the programme lor 
the development of tourism for construction of aerodromes and airstrips 
to develop tourist traffic. The provision for civil aviation also includes 
a provision of Rs. 2 crores for undertaking, if necessary, the construction 
■of an entirely new airport at Delhi. The total cost of this project is 
estimated to be of the order of Rs. 12 crores. 


66. The programme in respect of aeronautical telecommunication ser¬ 
vices includes schemes for improved types of navigational aids at selected 
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aerodromes so as to provide all-weather aid to fast moving high altitude 
aircraft, and for strengthening the facilities for terminal control commu¬ 
nications and dissemination of meteorological information. The train¬ 
ing programme provides for the purchase of aircraft and other equip 
ment for the training centre at Allahabad, and for the establishment of 
15 neiy Hying clubs as against 5 clubs added during the Second Plan- 
period. 

67. Air corporations.—There has been a rapid expansion of the acti¬ 
vities of the air corporations since they were constituted in 195S. The 
figures in the following Table indicate the increase in their capacity and 
in the volume of traffic carried by them during the period from 195.S-54 
to 1959-60. 

Table 12: Traffic carried by air corporations during 195.S-54 and 1959-6(1 

(millions) 

item 1953-54 I9S9-CO 


Indian Airlines Corporation 


available capacity in ton miles 


• 

• 

45-84 

67-87 

revenue ton miles performed 


. 

. 

31-22 

47-99 

passengers carried 


• 

• 

0-43 

0*70 

Air India International 
available ton miles 




16-91 

59-52 

revenue ton miles performed 


. 


10.47 

34-62 

passengers carried 

• 

. 

• • 

0-03 

0-09 


The capacity offered by the Air India Interntaional is estimated to have 
increased further to about 103-2 million ton miles in 1960-61. 


68. Air India International started with a fleet of four Constellations. 
Five Super-Constellations were purchased in the First Plan, and five 
more in the Second Plan but one was lost in an accident in 1959. 
The Corporation also purchased three Boeing 707 jet aircraft during 
the Second Plan and ordered one more Boeing to be delivered early in 
the Third Plan period. The operating fleet of the Corporation at 
present consists of three Boeings and nine Super-Constellations. The 
programme in the Third Plan provides for the purchase of four addi¬ 
tional jet aircraft of which two have already been ordered by the Cor¬ 
poration. The total provision made for the Corporation in the Plan 
is Rs. 14-5 crores, of which Rs. 13-5 crores will be required for the pur¬ 
chase of aircraft. The remaining Rs. 1 crore is intended for expansion 
of workshops and hangars, purchase of equipment, etc. It is proposed 
to establish a jet engine overhaul base at Bombay early in Thhd Plan 
period. ' 
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•69. The Indian Airlines Corporation had a fleet of 92 airtraft at the 
l>eginning of the Second Five Year Plan consisting of 66 Dakotas, 12 
Vikings, 6 Skymasters and 8 Herons. The Corporation purchased 10 
Viscounts during the Second Plan •which added considerably to its capa¬ 
city. The entire fleet of Vikings and Herons was, however, withdrawn 
from service during the period. The Corporation also ordered during 
the Second Plan period 5 Fokker Friendship aircraft for replacement 
of Dakotas. The operating fleet of the Corporation at the end pf 1960- 
61 consisted of 54 Dakotas, 5 Skymasters and 10 Viscounts. There has 
been one very welcome development during the Second Plan period— 
the introduction of the Viscount aircraft has led to a substantial increase 
in the revenue and a decrease in the unit cost of operation as a result 
of which during the year 1959-60 the Corporation has been able to 
break-even for the first time. The programme in the Third Five Year 
Plan provides for the purchase of four Viscounts and of 25 modern air¬ 
craft to replace Dakotas. It is proposed to retain about ten Dakotas in 
service at the end of the Third Five Year Plan; these will be utilised for 
freight services. A total provision of Rs. 15 crores has been made in the 
Third Plan for the Corporation, of which Rs. 10 crores are estimated 
to be required for the purchase of medium-sized aircraft for replacement 
of Dakotas and Rs. 1 crore for 4 additional second hand Viscounts. A 
sum of Rs. 2'8 crores has been provided for construction of staff quar¬ 
ters at the headquarters office and other buildings required by the Cor- 
jjoration. I'he remaining amount of Rs. 1:5 crores is required for jmr- 
chnsc of workshop equipment, vehicles and for training facilities for 
the crew for new types of aircraft. 

TOURISM 

70. Tourism has assumed increasing importance during recent 
years. The number of foreign tourists visiting India is estimated t® 
have increased about six times over the last decade—from about 20,000 
in 1951 to 123,000 in 1960. The earnings of foreign exchange from 
tourism are estimated to have increased from about Rs 4 crores in 1950 
to about Rs. 20 crores in 1960. The programme for the development of 
tourism included in the Second Five Year Plan aimed mainly at pro¬ 
viding accommodation, transport and recreational facilities at important 
tourist centres. Provision was also made for the construction of road 
links to these centres. Considerable time was taken in finalising the 
•schemes in the Second Five Year Plan. They were mostly in the nature 
•of building projects and the progress had been rather slow except in 
Jammu and Kashmir where most of the provision of about Rs. 1 crore 
bad been utflised. 

71. In the Third Plan about Rs. 8 crores are provided for the develop¬ 
ment of tourism. Slighdy less than one half of this amount will be 
available for adiemes to be taken up by the Central Department of 
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Tourism and for grants to the State Governments and the remaining 
amount will be spent as part of the State plans. The schemes in the 
Central sector provide for facilities at centres which .ire important from 
the point of view of foreign tourism while those in the State plans are 
intended mainly for home tourism. As in the Second Plan, the pro¬ 
gramme in the Third Plan concentrates largely on provision of facilities 
for accommodation and transport. Provision has been made for winter 
sports at Gulmarg in Kashmir. The expansion of the hotel industry 
in the country has not been commensurate with the growing needs of 
tourism. Measures are under consideration for assisting the industry 
with loans for the construction of new hotels and improvement or ex¬ 
pansion of existing ones. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


72. The expansion of industrial and commercial activity in the past ten 
years has led to a growing demand for communication facilities, the 
growth of which is an integral element in the economic and teclinologi- 
cal advance of the country. The communication services include postal, 
telegraph and telephone services, overseas communications and meteoro¬ 
logy. Over the period of the first two Plans, the number of 
postal articles handled in the country increased by about 80 per cent, 
i.e. from 2270 million to about 4051 million. The number of telegrams 
increased by about 4.5 per cent, i.e. from 27‘9 million in 1950-51 to 40 
million in 1960-61. The number of trunk calls handled by the Tele¬ 
phone Department increased about fivefold, i.e. from about 71 million 
in 1950-51 to about 34 million in 1960-61. These figures will give an 
indication of the growing demands placed on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department as a result of the economic growth of the country. Despite 
a substantial expansion in their capacity, the posts and telegraphs services 
as also the other communication services in the country have been work¬ 
ing under a measure of strain during recent years. The following Table 
shows the provision and expenditure in the First and the Second Plans 
and the cost of the approved programme in the Third Plan for the vari¬ 
ous departments under the Department of Communications: 


Table 13: Outlay on communications 


departments 


posts and telegraphs 
overseas communications 
meteorology . •. • 

Indian telephone industries _ 
wireless planning and coordination 
teleprinter factory 

total. 


First 

Second 

Plan 

(R.S. crores) 
Third 

Plan 

provision 

estimated 

Plan 
cost of 

expen¬ 

expendi¬ 

approved 

diture 


ture 

progra¬ 

39-57 

63-00 

50-60 

mmes 

77-60 

0-58 

2-00 

0-72 

3-00 

0-47 

1-50 

0-99 

3-00 

2-91 

0*50 

0*50 

2.80 

.. 

.. 

.. 

0*50 

•• 

•• 

0-09 

1*40 

43‘53 

67*00 

5 - 2*90 

88-30 
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Posts and Telegraphs 

73. The cost o£ the programmes of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment included in the Third Five Year Plan is estimated at Rs. 77'6 crores. 
This has the following break up: 

Table 14: Cost of the programme of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 

in the Third Plan 


(Rs. crores) 
estimated 


schemes cost 

telephone services 

local telephones . . . . . . . . . 35 "O 

trunk telephones . .. 6-o 

trunk cables.. . 8*6 

telegraph services. z-o 

demands of other administrations 2*0 

buildings . ..ii-o 

miscellaneous. 2-0 

telecommunication facilities for railway electrification . . . 11 • o 

total .. 77-6 


74. Telephone .ten//ro.—The 11 umber of telephones in the country 
increased from 168,000 in 1950-.5I to 280,000 in 1955-56 and further to 
460,000 in 1960-(il. Thus, as against about 112,000 telephones added 
during ihe First Plan, the addition during the Second Plan period comes 
to 180,000. The programme in the 'I'liird Five Year Plan provides for 
about 200,000 new direct telejrhone connetiions anj in addition for con¬ 
version of 50,000 manual lines into auto lines. Automatic exchanges will 
be installed in about 45 towns and the existing auto exchanges in 32 
towns will be expanded. A large number of the additional telephone 
connections proposed to be provided arc six digit telephones which will 
retjuire installation of additional exchange equipment. 

The programme for trunk telephones provides for the installation 
of ten trunk automatic exchanges and a number of additional manual 
trunk exchanges and about 2000 public call offices during the Plan period. 
It is proposed to meet the heavy demand for trunk telephones between 
important stations by introducing subscriber-to-subscriber dialling service. 
The programme aims at extension of the trunk network to all the ad¬ 
ministrative headquarters such as districts, sub-divisions and tehsils. 
Provision has been made for the completion of the project for laying 
coaxial cables between Delhi and Calcutta and Delhi and Bombay which 
was taken up in the Second Five Year Plan. The programme also pro¬ 
vides for coaxial cables being laid between Bombay, Madras and Coimba¬ 
tore and between Bombay and Nagpur and Delhi and Amritsar. 
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TS." Telegraph services.—The number of telegraph offices in the country 
increased from 3600 in 1950-51 to 5100 in 1955-56 and further to 6450 
in 1960-61. The programme for the Third Plan provides for the addition 
of 2000 telegraph offices during the Plan period. The programme also 
aims at reducing the time interval between the booking of an ordinary 
telegram and its delivery at its destination point to the minimum possible. 
This has necessitated the installation on an extensive scale of modern 
devices like teleprinters and tape-relay systems to avoid repeated handling 
of telegrams and the gradual replacement of morse working. 

76. Postal services.—The number of post offices in the country increased 
from 36,000 in 1950-51 to 55,000 in 1955-56 and to 77,000 in 1960-61. The 
increase expected in the Third Five Year Plan is of the order of 17,000. 
The objective in the First Five Year Plan was to serve, besides all ad¬ 
ministrative headquarters such as tehsils, talukas and thanas, every group 
of villages located within a radius of two miles and having a total popu¬ 
lation of 2000 provided the annual loss involved was not more than Rs. 750 
and that there was no post office within a distance of three miles. The 
conditions for opening post offices in villages were relaxed during the 
Second Plan period and the programme aimed at providing post offices 
to each group of villages within a radius of two miles and having a popu¬ 
lation of 2000. In addition, provision was made to provide post offices 
at every headquarters of national extension and community project blocks 
provided it fulfilled the general conditions as to the annual loss and dis¬ 
tance from an existing post office. In 1959, the conditions for ojiening 
post offices were further liberalised for the headquarters c>f the community 
project and the national extension service blocks and for places where 
there were schools run by district boards, local boards or schools approved 
by the State Governments. The distance condition lor opening post 
offices at all such places w'as reduced from three miles to two miles. 
Further liberalisation of the conditions for opening up new post offices 
will be considered, if necessary, during the period of the Third Plan. 

77. Other schemes.—The programme of the Posts ami Telegraphs 

Department also provides for expansion of the workshops at Calcutta and 
Jabalpur and for the shifting of the Bombay workshop to a new site. 
Provision has also been made for the construction of 5000 staff quarters 
and for office buildings required by the Department during the Plan 
period. | 

The Department is required to provide telecommunication facilities 
in connection with the railway electrification programme. The cost of 
these facilities is estimated at Rs. 11 crores. 

Teleprinter Factory 

78. A provision of Rs. 1’4 crores has been made in the Third Plan 
for a factory fen- the manufacture of teleprinters. A separate company 
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namely, Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. was constituted with It^an colla¬ 
boration in December, H)60, with an authorised capital of Rs. 8 orores. 
The factory will start with the production of about 170 teleprinters in 
1961. Its capacity will be steppeil up gradually, and production is 
expected to reach the target of over 1000 machines a year by 1963-64. 
The indigenous content of the machines will also be gradually increased 
to 100 per cent over a period of four to 6ve years. 

Indian Telephone Industries 

79. Indian Telephone Industries have been able to achieve a sub¬ 
stantial increase in their capacity during the Second Plan period. The 
production of exchange lines increased from about 30,000 at the com¬ 
mencement of the Second Plan to 78,000 in 1960-61 and that of telephone 
instruments during the same period from about 50,000 to 120,000. The 
factory produced, in addition, in 1960-61 about Rs. 64 lakhs worth of 
transmission equipment. However, having regard to the targets set for 
the expansion of the telephone system in the country in the Third Plan, 
the capacity of the factory is considered inadequate particularly in regard 
to the manufacture of transmission equipment. Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries have a development programme in the Third Plan estimated to cost 
Rs. 2'8 crores. This will enable them to produce by the end of the Third 
Plan period about 100,000 exchange lines and about 160,000 telephone 
instruments per annum. A substantia] expansion in the capacity in res¬ 
pect of transmission equipment is also envisaged to be achieved during 
the Plan period. 


Overseas C^ommunications Service 


80. At the commencement of the First Plan, countries with which 
India was connected by direct radio telegraph, telephone and photo ser¬ 
vices numbered 7, 2 and 2 respectively. As a result of the expansion 
programmes undertaken in the first two Plans, the number of countries 
connected by these services increased to 23, 23 and 9 respectively. The 
targets for the Third Five Year Plan have been indicated in terms of 
the number of independent transmission circuits which will be available 
at each station as follows: 


Table 15: Targets for overseas communications service stations in the 

Third Plan 


(numbers) 


radio transmission 
circuits 


telephone transmi¬ 
ssion circuits 


station 




as on 

by 

as an 

by 





1-9-60 

31-3-66 

1-9-60 

31-3-66 

Bombay . 

• 

• 

• 

. 10 

12 

3 

4 

Calcutta 

• 

• 

• 

. 7 

9 

2 

3 

Mew Delhi 

a 

• 

• 

• >4 

9 

I 

2 

Madras 

• 

• 

• 

. I 

I 


I 
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Provision is made for the introduction on an increasing scale of 
modern automatic error detection devices and for the development of 
leased channels and telex services for achieving speed and efficiency of 
service. The programmes relating to overseas communications services- 
have a priority, in view of the growing needs for international com* 
munications and the considerable saving in foreign exchange expenditure 
expected to be realised from the expansion of the service. 

Meteorology 

81. The India Meteorological Department provides weather services 
to a large variety of interests including civil and military aviation, mer¬ 
cantile and naval shipping, communication services, agriculture and pub¬ 
lic health services, etc. During the Second Plan, the activities of the 
Kodaikanal Observatory in solar, stellar and radio-astronomical work 
were expanded. The Seismological Observatory at Delhi was shifted to 
a new building and equipped with a number of seismographs of up-to-date 
type. A seismological observatory was also established at Port Blair. 
Among the other schemes undertaken during the Second Plan period 
mention may be made of the establishment of two field magnetic obser¬ 
vatories at Trivandrum and Annamalainagar, modernisation and deve¬ 
lopment of radio meteorology, climatology and agricultural meteorology. 

82. In the Third Plan further progress will be made with the modern¬ 
isation of equipment at important observatories. It is proposed to im¬ 
prove the network of rawin radio-sonde stations by starting 18 additional 
stations with modem electronic equipment in order to provide upper air 
data for issue of forecasts for high level jet aircraft flights over the count¬ 
ry. More aerodromes will be equipped with storm detection ratlars. It 
is proposed to start a Northern Hemispheric Collection and 
Analysis Centre at New Delhi to collect, study, and disseminate meteo¬ 
rology data for the northern hemisphere. A training centre for the train¬ 
ing of staff in radio meteorology will also be established at New Delhi. 
An institute of Tropical Meteorology will be established at Poona for 
advanced research and training in tropical meteorology. A provision of 
Rs. 2 crores has been made for capital equipment required by the De¬ 
partment and Rs. 1 crore for the construction works. 

Wireless Planning and Coordination 

83. Wireless Planning and (Coordination has two main functions to 
perform. The first is the work of "Frequency Management”, i.e., conser¬ 
ving the frequencies already available for the wireless services of this 
country and finding out fresh and vacant positions in the wireless spec¬ 
trum which could be made available to India's rapidly developing wireless 
activities. The second primary function is related to the administration 
and enforcement of the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act and of the Inter- 
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national Convention and Regulations on Telecommunications. The'pro-- ’ 
vision in the Third Plan is intended for the establishment of new moni¬ 
toring stations, extension of existing monitoring stations and purchase of 
equipment for them. 


BROADCASTING 

84. In the field of broadcasting considerable progress has been made 
during the last ten years. In the First Five Year Plan, each language area, 
was provided with at least one transmitting station bringing the total 
number of stations (o 2fi which was further raised to 28 by the end of 
the Se<ond Plan. The main objective of the development programme in 
the Scctjnd Five Year Plan was to extend the available services to as wide 
an area as possible largely through internal short-wave transmitters and 
to strengthen the external broadcast services. The objective in the 
Third Five Year Plan is to make the internal coverage more effective 
bv expanding the medium wave broadcast services and by strengthening 
the ariangements for pre-recording of programmes. The programme in 
the Third Plan also includes provision for lurther improvement of the 
external broadcast services. 

85. The development programme for broadcasting included in the 
Third Five Year Plan is estimated to cost about Rs. 11 crores. The 
various sdiemes included in the programme are indicated below: 

Table 16: The break-up of the broadcasting programme in the Third Plan^ 

(Rs. lakhs) 


schemes provision 

carry-forward schemes from the Second Plan (including spillover of the 

medium wave programme).442*0 

extension of medium wave services.148*0 

provision of recording and playback equipment . . . . 9i*5 

replacement of assets . ..40*5 

television centre, Bombay .. . 40*0 

community listening scheme . . . . . . . 40*0 

other schemes, including staff quarters, research etc. . . . 94 *0 

external broadcast services 200*0 

total .. 1096*0 


At the time of the formulation of these proposals, the highest priority 
was given to the programme for the expansion of internal broadcast ser¬ 
vices. This assumed great urgency in view of international agreements. 
The expansion scheme was, therefore, initiated during the Second Plan 
period and is proposed to be completed during the Third Plan period. 
Under this scheme, 55 medium wave and 2 short wave transmitters will 
be installed at various centres all over the country. The object is 
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maiQ;!y to extend the coverage of the existing network of stations to 
hitherto uncovered regions as also to provide an alternate channel of 
light music programmes for urban listeners. In consequence, the medium 
wave internal services which now cover 37 per cent of the total area 
and 55 per cent of the population will get extended to include 61 per 
cent of the area and 74 per cent of the population of the country. 

Except at a few locations, no new studio fir programme originating 
facilities are envisaged but the programmes from the existing stations 
will be pre-recorded on tape and re-broadcast over the new transmitters 
which will be in the nature of satellite or auxiliary centres. The pro¬ 
posals, therefore, include a comprehensive scheme for supply and installa¬ 
tion of the necessary tape recording, playback and duplicating equijiment 
at all the centres. 

86. While the main features of the development programme of the 
All India Radio will thus consist of the medium wave expansion plan and 
associated tape-recording scheme, the programme also includes provision 
for certain other schemes, such as expansion of facilities for community 
listening in the villages, a television centre at Bombay (in addition to the 
small education television unit at Delhi), engineering research and im¬ 
provement in the external services, etc. Within the provision for com¬ 
munity listening in the programme of AH India Radio, it is expected to 
provide about 32,000 new sets during the period of the Third Plan. These 
will be supplemented by the sets provided under the community deve¬ 
lopment programme. Steps arc being taken to coordinate the community 
listening programme of the All India Radio with that of the Ministry 
of Community Development. 

The programme for external broadcasting services is estimated to cost 
Rs. 2 crores and provides for installation of five additional short wave 
transmitters for strengthening these services. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
EDUCATION 

Education and National Development 

Education is the most important single factor in achieving rapid 
economic development and technological progress and in creating a social 
order founded on the values of freedom, social justice and equal oppor¬ 
tunity. Programmes of education lie at the base of tlie effort to forge the 
bonds of common citizenship, to harness the energies of the people, and 
to develop the natural and human resources of every part of the country. 
Developments of the past decade have created a momentum for economic 
growth; yet, there are large deficiencies in the sphere of education, which' 
must be removed speedily if progress is to be sustained and enduring. It 
is one of the major aims of the Third Plan to expand and intensify the 
educational effort and to bring every home within its fold, so that from 
now on, in all branches of national life, education becomes the focal point 
of planned development. 

2. In the field of general education, as distinguislied from technical 
education, the main empfiasis in the Third Plan will be on the provision 
of facilities for the education of all children in the age group 6—11, 
extension and improvement of the teaching of science at the secondary 
and university stages, development of vocational and technical education 
at all levels, expansion and improvement of facilities for the training of 
teaihers for each stage of education, and increase in scholarships, free- 
ships and other assistance. There will be special concentration on the 
education of girls, and the existing disparities in levels of development in 
education between boys and girls will be substantially reduced. All 
elementary schools will be oriented to the basic pattern. Reorganisation 
of university education along the lines of the three-year degiee course 
will be completed, and facilities for post-graduate studies and research 
work will be further expanded and improved. At all stages of education, 
the aim must be to develop both skill and knowledge and a creative out¬ 
look, a feeling of national unity which stands above region, caste and 
language, and an understanding of common interests and obligations. 

Achievements and Targets 

.S.'Over the decade 1951-61, the number of students increased from 
23*5 million to 43'5 million. The increase in the number of pupils in- 
the age-group 6—11 was 79 per cent, in the age-gioup 11—14, 102 per cent,. 
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and in the age-group 14—17, 139 per cent. The proportion of children in 
these groups attending schools rose respectively from 43 to 61 per cent, 

13 to 23 per cent and 5 to 12 per cent. In the course of the Third Plan, 
the total number of pupils at school is expected to increase by 20-4 mil¬ 
lion, 15-3 million in the age-group 6—11, 3-5 million in the age-group 11— 

14 and 1-6 million in tlie age-group 14—17. The Table below shows the 
progress during the first two Plans and the likely increase in the Third 
Plan: 


Table 1: Number of students at school 


(lakhs) 


stage and age-group 

1950-^1 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(likely 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

1965-66 

(targets) 

pnmary (6—ii) 

enrolment .... 

191-5 

251-7 

343*4 

496-4 

percentage of the age-group . 

42-6 

52-9 

61 ■ I 

76-4 

middle (it—14)' 

enrolment. 

31-2 

42-9 

62-9 

97-5 

percentage of the age-group . 

12-7 

i 6-5 

22-8 

28-6 

secondary (14—17) 

enrolment. 

12*2 

i8-8 

29* I 

45-6 

percentage of the age-group 

5*3 

7-8 

11*5 

15-6 

total (6—17) 

enrolment ..... 

234-9 

313-4 

435-4 

639-5 

percentage of the age-group . 

25-4 

32-1 

39-9 

50-1 

4 . During the first two Plans, the 

number of schools 

increased by 73 

per cent from 230,555 to 398 , 200 , increase in 

the number of 

primary 


schools being 63 per cent, in middle schools 191 per cent, and in high 
schools 128 per cent. Progiess in basic education at the elementary level 
is reflected in the increase in the proportion of junior basic schools and 
senior basic schools from 16 per cent to 29 per cent and from 3 per cent 
to SO per cent respectively. Reorganisation of secondary education has 
mainly taken the form of conversion of high schools into higher secondary 
schools, establishment of multipurpose schools providing for a variety of 
courses, and expansion ol teaching facilities both for general science and 
science as an elective subject. The All-India Educational Survey, which 
was undertaken during 1957—.59, revealed important gaps in the distri¬ 
bution of educational institutions. Thus, for the country as a whole, 
in 1957, about 29 per cent of rural habitations and about 17 per cent of 
the rural jropulation were not served by any school. In some States tliese 
.jMToportions were very much higher. 

Progress in establishing new schools during the first two Plans was 
relatively greater in respect of middle and high schools than in the case 
of primary schools. With the provision of educational facilities for the 
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■entire population in the age-group 6—11, this trend will be corrected to a 
considerable extent in the course of the Third Plan. The Plan envisages 
increase in the number of primary sdiools by 73,000, of middle schools 
by 18,100 and of high schools by 5200. The total number ot schools in 
the country will go up by about 24 per cent to about 494,500. The follow¬ 
ing Table shows the progress realised in setting up new schools during the 
first two Plans and the programme for the Third Plan: 


Table 2: Number of schools 


item 


primary schmls (including junior basic) 
junior basic schools 

middle schools (including senior basic) 
senior basic schools 

high and higher secondary schools 
higher secondary schools . 
multipurpose schools 
secondary schools with elective science 


950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(likely 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

1965-66 

(targets) 

209671 

278135 

342000 

415000 

.^3379 

42971 

100000 

153000 

13596 

21730 

39600 

57700 

351 

4842 

11940 

16700 

7288 

10838 

16600 

21800 

47 

503 

3121 

6390 


255 

2115 

2446 



4625 

9579 


5. The proportion of trained teachers has increased during the period 
1951—61 from 59 to 65 per cent in primary schools, from 53 to 65 per cent 
in middle schools, and from 54 to 68 per cent in high schools. These 
figures suggest that progress in providing trained teachers Inis not been 
on an titletjuate scale. As a result of the more intensive programmes pro¬ 
posed lor the 1 bird Plan, the proportion of trained teachers in each cate¬ 
gory is expetted to ri.se to about 75 per cent. Increase in the number 
of training institutions and in the number of trained teachers may be 
seen from the Table below: 


Table 3: Trained teachers and training institutions 


item 


training institutions : 
training schools 
training colleges 
teachers : 
primary schools 

teachers . . . . 

trained teachers 
percentage of trained teachers 
middle schools 

teachers .... 
trained teachers 

percentage of trained teachers • 

high/higher secondary schools 
teachers. . . . . 

trained teachers 
percentage of trained teachers . 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(likely 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

1965-66 

(targets) 

782 

930 

1307 

1424 

53 

107 

236 

312 

537918 

691249 

910000 

1266000 

316124 

423192 

591500 

949500 

58-8 

61 -2 

65-0 

75'0 

85496 

148394 

330000 

360000 

45569 

86810 

149500 

270000 

53-3 

58-5 

65-0 

75-0 

126504 

189794 

229000 

290000 

68059 

113307 

155720 

217500 

53-8 

59-7 

68-0 

75-0 
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It is considered that the targets in respect ot trained teachers at present 
formulated by States should be regarded as provisional and every effort 
made to improve upon them. 

6. There has been a large increase in the number of students in uni¬ 
versities and colleges, the total enrolment for arts, science and commerce 
courses being 360,000 in 1950-51, 634,000 in, 1955-56 and about 900,000 in 
1960-61. During the Second Plan, for the country as a whole, the propor¬ 
tion of students taking science courses increased from 33 per cent to about 
36 per cent. In some States progress was specially marked, but there are 
others where there are still considerable lags. The Third Plan envisages 
that of the increase of 400,000 students at the university stage, about 60 
per cent should be in respect of science classes, bringing the proportion of 
students taking science courses to over 42 per cent. Developments in uni¬ 
versity education in relation to arts, science and commerce during the first 
two Plans and the proposals for the Third Plan are summarised in the 
following Table: 


Table 4 : Enrolment and institutions 

(in thousands) 


item 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

(likely 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

1965-66) 

(targets) 

university stage, age-group i?—23 : 
enrolment . 

360 

634 

900 

1300 

percentage of age-group 

0-9 

i '5 

f8 

2-4 

enrolment in science classes 

T40 

210 

323 

553 

enrolment in science classes as percentage 
of enrolment 

38-1 

33-0 

35-8 

42-5 

institutions: 





arts, science and commerce colleges (numbers) 

542 

.772 

1050 

1400 

universities (numbers) 

27 

32 

46 

58 


Outlays 


7. The total outlay on education, including engineering and techno¬ 
logical education, was Rs. 153 crores in the First Plan and Rs. 256 crores 
in the Second Plan. Programmes included in the Third Plan entail a 
total outlay of Rs. 560 crores. For programmes, other than those relating 
to engineering and technological education set out in the following Chap 
ter, outlay during the First Plan was Rs. 133 crores, and during the Second 
Plan Rs. 208 crores, while programmes for the Third Plan involve a total 
expenditure of Rs. 418 crores including a provision of Rs. 10 crores for 
cultuial programmes. 

The Table below shows the distribution of outlay on schemes of general 
education under the First, Second and Third Plans: 
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Table 5: Distribution of outlay 



amount (Rs. crores) 



percentage 


sub-head 

First 

Second 

‘Third 

First 

Second 

Third 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

elementary 







education 

85 

87 

209 

63-9 

41*9 

SO'O 

secondary 



education 

20 

48 

88 

15-1 

23-1 

2I'I 

university 




education 

other programmes : 

14 

45 

82 

10-5 

21-6 

I 9‘6 

social education 
physical educa¬ 


4 

6 


1-9 

1-4 

tion and 3routh 
welfare j 

- 14 

10 

12 

10-5 

4-8 

2-9 

others . 


10 

II 


4-8 

2-6 

total 

cultural prog¬ 

133 

204 

408 

loo-o 

98*1 

97-6 

rammes 

e 

4 

10 

. , 

1-9 

2-4 

grand total 

133 

208 

418 

loo-o 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 


In addition to provisions luuler the head ‘Education’, resources to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs, 37 crores are expected to be available under the conununity 
development programme and of about Rs. 42 crores under the program¬ 
me for the welfare of backward classes, thus bringing the total provision 
for general education in the Third Plan to Rs. 497 crores, as against 
Rs. 250 crores during the Second Plan. 

8. Provisions in each Plan for education, as in other fields, are in addi¬ 
tion to resources provided tor ‘maintaining’ institutions established upto 
the end of the preceding Plan, as well as to contributions from non-gover- 
ment sources. It is estimated that over the Third Plan period ‘main¬ 
tenance’ of educational institutions will involve a total expenditure of 
about Rs. 700 crores as against Rs. 375 crores in the Second Plan. ‘The 
contribution from non-govemment sources is difficult to estimate precise¬ 
ly. Over the past decade this contribution has increased from about Rs. 50 
crores to about Rs. 90 crores per year. In the course of the ‘Third Plan, 
on account of the transfer of responsibility for elementary education to 
panchayats and panchayat samitis and greater effort on the part of cor¬ 
porations and municipalities, this contribution is likely to increase to 
about Rs. 120—130 crores per annum. 

Pre-school Education 

9. The need for expanding facilities for pre-school education is being 
increasingly stressed. In the past progress in this direction has depended 
mainly on the work of voluntary organisations and the establishment of a 
number of balwadis. The number of children enrolled in pre-school 

•The outlay on cultural programmes in the First Flan was included under‘other 
programmes* 

28 P.C-87 
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classes rose from 28,000 in 1950-51 to 75,000 in 1955-56, and is now estimat¬ 
ed at about 300,000. There are at present about 5000 balwadis; of these 
about 2500 are assisted by the Central and State Social Welfare Boards. 
The existing balwadis need to be improved and provided with trained 
child welfare workers (bal sevikasl. The Third Plan provides for setting 
up of six training centres for bal sevikas. In the programme for educa¬ 
tion Rs. 3 crores have been allotted for child welfare and allied schemes 
at the Centre and about Rs. 1 crore in the States in addition to resources 
available under the Community development and social welfare program¬ 
mes. Scliemes for child welfare now being formulated by the Ministry 
of Education include improvement of existing balwadis, opening of new 
balwadis, expansion of the training programme for balsevikas and a 
number of pilot projects for child welfare in which education, health and 
welfare services will be organised in an integrated manner. Schemes for 
children, specially the setting up of balwadis, will continue to be an im¬ 
portant part of the programmes undertaken for women and children in 
community development blocks and in welfare extension projects. 

Elementary Education 

10. The Constitution envisaged the provision of free, universal and 
compulsory education for children upto the age of 14 years. In vien' 
of the magnitude of the task, it was agreed early in the Second Plan that 
as a first step facilities should be created for the education of all children 
in the age-group 6—11. This is one of the central aims of the Third Plan, 
to be followed by extension of education for the entire age-group 11—14 
during the Fourth and Fifth Plans. The principal problems in providing 
facilities for the entire age-group 6—11 in the course of the Third Plan 
period arise from the following factors: 

(a) difficulties of bringing girls to school in sufficient numbers; 

‘ (b) extreme backwardness of certain areas and certain sections of 

the population in the matter of education; and 

(c) ‘wastage’ due to parents taking away children from school as 
soon as they are able to add to the family income so that 
more than one-half of the children do not reach class IV, thus 
failing to gain permanent literacy. 

11. A very large gap still exists between the proportion of boys and 
girls attending school. In 1960-61, about 80.5 per cent of the boys were 
in school as against about 40*4 per cent of the girls. Among States in 
which the proportion of girls falls much below the average for the coun¬ 
try as a whole, are Rajasthan (15 per cent), Uttar Pradesh (20 per cent), 
Jammu and Kashmir (21 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (19 per cent). Bihar 

(27 per cent), Orissa (24 per cent) and Punjab (36 per cent). The 
National Council for Women’s Education carefully considered the special 
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measures needed for promoting the education of girls at the primary, 
middle and secondary stages and made a series of recommendations. These 
include the provision of quarters for women teachers, special allowances 
to women teachers working in rural areas, condensed educational courses 
for adult women so as to enlarge the supply of women teacliers, stipends 
for women teacher trainees, attendance prizes and scholarships, appoint¬ 
ment of school-mothers in co-educational institutions and provision of the 
necessary amenities. To some extent proposals on these lines have been 
embodied in the plans of States, ft is suggested that the various provi¬ 
sions which have been made in these plans should be reviewed afresh at 
;tfj eaily date and, fi<«n the second year of the Plan, additional steps 
should be taken to expand specially those facilities which aim at enlarg¬ 
ing the supply of women teachers and attracting them to service in the 
rural areas. 

12. The problem of providing educational facilities in backward areas 
is m part one of ensuring that the institutions are so located that almost 
every child can go to a school within easy walking distance from his home. 
The findings of the Educational Survey, referred to earlier, will assist States 
in planning and locating of new schools from this aspect . Scattered habi¬ 
tations, such as hilly tracts, present certain obvious difficulties; in tliese, it 
will be necessary to provide additional facilities, even though these will be 
relatively more expensive. 

13. Apart from the poverty of parents, the circumstances which 
lead to wastage are lack of properly qualified and trained teachers, de¬ 
fective curricula and insufficient appreciation of the value of education 
by parents. Closely allied to ‘wastage’ is ‘stagnation’ which occurs 
in the case of children who continue in the same class for more than a 
year. Introduction of compulsion, appointment of trained and quali¬ 
fied teachers, improvement in the methods of teaching, greater under¬ 
standing on the part of parents of the desirability of letting their child¬ 
ren remain at school, and the planning of school holidays, so that they 
coincide with the harvesting and sowing sea.sons, are among the steps 
to be taken to reduce the incidence of ‘stagnation’ and ‘wastage’. 

14. The programme for extending education to all children in the 
age-group 6—11 is of such crucial importance that financial considera¬ 
tions as such should not be allowed to come in the way of its successful 
execution in any State. There may, however, be other limitations which 
may be more difficult to overcome in a short period; for instance, the 
measure in which some of the poorer or more backward sections of the 
population or the more backward areas respond to the drive for educa¬ 
tion, the time needed to persuade all parents to send their daughters to 
school, the extent of participation and eagerness on the part of the local 
community, the abilitv on the part of education' authorities to obtain a 
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sufficient number o£ teachers, both men and women, who will indentify 
themselves with the communities in which they work and, finall y, the 
practical steps taken to provide reasonable conditions and prospects to 
the vast body of teachers working in primary schools. Taking ^1 these 
factors into account, it is at present estimated that by the end of the 
Third Plan about 90 per cent of the boys and about 62 per cent of the 
girls will be at school, the overall percentage for the age^oup 6—11 
being 76. As the following table shows, in the course of the Third Plan, 
about 15*3 million additional children will come into sdiools, of whom 
8*6 million are likely to be girls. 


Table 6: Pupils in age-group 6—11 


year 


enrolment in classes 

I-V 

percentage of population in 




(lakhs) 



age-group 

6—II 



soys 

girls 

total 

boys 

girls 

total 

1950-51 

• 

137*7 

53*8 

191*5 

59*8 

24*6 

42*6 

1955-56 

• 

175*3 

76*4 

*51*7 

70*3 

32*4 

52*9 

1960-61 

• 

233*8 

109*6 

343*4 

80*5 

40*4 

61*1 

1965-66 

• 

301*2 

195*2 

496*4 

90*4 

61*6 

76*4 


Difference in levels of development between State will be narrowed to 
some extent, but they will s^ill be quite considerable. This may be seen 
from the targets indicated by different State which are set out in An- 
nexure I to this Chapter. 


15. Middle school education (11—14 years).-During the decade 
1951—61, the number of children in the age-group 11—14 doubled, while 
the number of girls increased nearly threefold. Nevertheles, at the end 
of the period, as compared to 34 per cent of the boys only about 11 per 
cent of the girls were at school. The Third Plan envisages almost a 
doubling of the number of girls at school as against the total increase for 
the age-group of about 54 per cent. The disparity between boys and 
girls will, however, be still a marked feature, for, against 40 per cent 
of the boys at schools from this age-group the proportion of girls is likely 
to be less than 17 per cent. The table shows the enrolment of boys and 
girls in classes VI—VIII during the First, Second and Third Plans. 


Table 7: Pupils in age-group 11—14 


year 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 


enrolment in classes VI-VIII 


boya3 

(lakhs) 

girls 

total 

25*9 

5*3 

31*2 

34*2 

8*7 

42*9 

48*2 

14*7 

62*9 

70*0 

27*5 

97*5 


percentage of population in 
•age-group ii —14 

boys girls total 

20*7 4*5 1**7 

25*5 6*9 i6*5 

34*3 10*8 22*8 

39.9 i 4-5 28»6 
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16. The main problems which arise in the expansion of facilities for 
children in the age-group 6—11 are found in a more accentuated 
form in the next age-group 11—14, specially in rural areas. 

There are large differences in the extent of development in different 
States as may be seen in Annexure II to this Chapter. The difficulties 
of providing schooling facilities for backward areas and for scattered 
populations are even greater in the case of middle school education than 
in that of primary education. 

In the more backward areas and among the more badtward sections 
of the population, rapid development of middle school education can 
take place only after the necessary foundations at the primary level have 
been laid. Accordingly, in the Third Plan, for these areas, it will be 
necessary to concentrate on the expansion of primary education for these 
groups. j 

The question of providing facilities on a part-time basis for training 
in suitable vocations or by way of continuation classes is at present 
being studied. It should be possible to organise such courses to an in¬ 
creasing extent at middle schools, basic schools, junior technical schools 
and other centres. The possibility of organising vocational training on 
a full-time basis for children in the age-group 11—14 should also be exa¬ 
mined. 

For expanding facilities for the education of girls, the various re¬ 
commendations of the National Council for Women’s Education should 
be considered further on the lines suggested earlier for primary educa¬ 
tion. i 

17. For practical and administrative reasons, the programme of edu¬ 
cation for the age-group 6—14 visualised in the Constitution has been 
divided into two stages, 6—11 and 11—14. If the entire age-group 6—14 
is considered together, it will be seen from the table below that over the 
past ten years the number of children at school has gone up from 22.3 
million to 40.6 million, the proportion of the total population in the 
age-group rising from about 32 to 49 per cent. In the case of boys the 
proportion has risen from 46 to 65 per cent, and in the case of girls from 
18 to 31 per cent. 


Table 8: Pupils in the age-group 6—14 


year 

eniolment in classes I—^VIII 

percentage of populadon in 



Oakhs) 



age-group 6—14 


boys 

gills 

total 

boys 

girls total 

1950-51 

163-6 

59-1 

222*7 

45-9 

17-5 3a-I 

1955-56 

209-5 

85-1 

294-6 

54-6 

23-5 40.0 

1960-61 

282-0 

M4-3 

406-3 

65-4 

30-6 48.5 

1965-66 

371*2 

222-7 

593-9 

73-0 

46.1 59-5 
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The Third Plan postulates an increase in the number of children in the 
age-group 6—14 about equal to that achieved during the preceding de¬ 
cade. For girls the proportion in the age-group should go up to about 
46 per cent and for boys to about 73 per cent, the overall proportion 
increasing to nearly 60 per cent. These figures provide a measure of 
the task.that remains to be carried out during the Fourth and Fifth 
Plans. 


Basic Education 

18. Reorganisation of school education along basic lines has been 
a key programme since tlie First Plan. During the Third Plan it is pro¬ 
posed to convert about 57,760 schools into basic schools, to orient the 
remaining schools to the basic pattern, to remodel all training institu¬ 
tions along basic lines, to establish basic schools in urban areas, and to 
link up basic education with the development activities of each local 
community. 

19. Progress towards fully developed basic schools will inevitably be 
spread over a long period, since the number of elementary schools involved 
is large and the majority of the existing teachers have yet to be trained 
in the techniques of basic education. By way of preparation for conver¬ 
sion into basic scliools, a programme for orienting all existing schools to 
the basic pattern was initiated during the Second Plan. This aims at 
the adoption of a common syllabus in all basic and non-basic schools and 
the introduction of simple crafts and activities like social service, 
community living, and cultural and recreational programmes, which do 
not involve much expenditure or require teachers fully trained in basic 
education. With a view to completing the process of orientation during 
the earlier phase of the Third Plan, it is proposed that schools should be 
given simple equipment needed for the purpose and teachers who have 
not been trained in basic education should be given short orientation 
courses. 


Trained Teachers for Ba.sic and Other Schools 

20. Perhaps the most important measure for the expansion of basic 
education is the provision of larger facilities for the training of teachers 
for basic schools and the reorganisation of existing training centres along 
basic lines. At the end of the Second Plan, elementary school teachers 
were being trained in 1307 institutions, of which about 70 per cent were 
already organised on the basic pattern. By the end of the Third Plan, 
the number of training institutions will increase to 1424 and all of them 
will impart training on basic lines, the number of pupil-teachers on rolls 
being about 200,000 as compared to 135,000 in 1960-61. For teachers who 
have not been trained in basic education, short-term courses of training 
in the simpler aspects of basic education a’^e tn be provided. 
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In most States the period of training for elementary school teachers is 
proposed to be extended to two years with a view to ensuring a greater 
measure of thoroughness both in regard to courses and methods. In a 
number of training schools extension departments will be established for 
improving the quality of teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. 
Towards the end of the Second Plan, 276 new training institutions were 
set up in preparation for the introduction of universal primary’education 
during the Third Plan. The State schemes provide for equipment, build¬ 
ings and other facilities for these and other institutions. 

A factor limiting the expansion of basic education is that it has been 
largely confined to rural areas. A number of experimental basic schools 
are, therefore, proposed to be set up in urban areas, so that the problems 
of basic schools in urban areas can be clearly identified and solutions 
found for them in cooperation with training colleges. 

Community Effort 

21. Provisions made in the plans of States need to be supplemented 
by local community effort in programmes such as organisation of enrol¬ 
ment drives, persuading parents to send girls to schools, construction of 
school buildings, and provision of additional equipment and furniture 
to schools and of mid-day meais and free clothing for the poorer children. 
In several States encouraging results have been achieved in the mobilisa¬ 
tion of local resources, and it is expected that local support will be forth¬ 
coming in even greater measure as Panchayati Raj institutions are estab¬ 
lished in different States. 

Several States have provided in their plans for mid-day meals for 
children attending schools, notably, Madras, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, 
Mysore and Orissa. In Madras, which has the largest programme in this 
field, one million diildren are expected to benefit in addition to about 
a million already being served by the programme. About 40 per cent of 
the expenditure is being met by the local community. The movement for 
mid-day meals provides a special opportunity for each urban or rural 
community not only to participate in the educational effort, but also to 
improve nutrition and health in the schools and to assist the poorer 
students. Although the programme is at present somewhat limited on 
account of financial considerations, it is suggested that State Governments 
should endeavour to provide for it, at any rate, wherever local communi¬ 
ties come forward to take their due sliare in it. 

Secondary Education 

22. Development of the economy and the lar^ increase in the number 
of secondary schools and in the number of students of the age-group 14—17 
enrolled in them have altered the character of the demands which 
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secondary education is called upon to meet. New social groups are seek¬ 
ing education and are coming within its influence. Expansion has brought 
into secondary schools a larger range of abilities and aptitudes. Secondary 
schools have to be so reorganised that they provide diversified educational 
service to pupils according to their needs. In the middle and lower 
grades of many branches of economic life, in administration, rural deve¬ 
lopment, commerce, industry and the professions, the requirements of 
trained manpower have to be met after the necessary training, by products 
of secondary schools. 

The programme for the reorganisation and improvement of secondary 
education, which was taken up following the report of the Secondary 
Education Ck>mmission, has proceeded along several lines and is designed 
both to enlarge the content of secondary education and to make it a self- 
contained unit within the educational process. The measures envisaged 
are the conversion of high schools into higher secondary schools, develop¬ 
ment of multipurpose schools with provision of a number of elective 
subjects along with and in addition to the academic course, expansion and 
improvement of facilities for the teaching of science, provision of educa¬ 
tional and vocational guidance, improvement of the examination and 
evaluation system, enlargement of facilities for vocational education, 
increased facilities for the education of girls and the backward classes 
and encouragement to merit through scholarships. 

23. Reconstruction along these lines involves a major revision of the 
secondary school curriculum and the introduction of new techniques and 
procedures. Subjects such as general science and social studies and the 
various elective courses are relatively new concepts in the secondary school 
currictilum and call for a new orientation on the part of the secondary 
school teacher. In turn, this has necessitated a countrywide programme 
of in-service teacher education organised by State Education Departments 
as well as special extension services. 

Secondary school teachers have to be thoroughly prepared for handling 
the jicw subjects eflftciently. The teacher education programme at the 
pre-service level has also to be reorganised in line with the changes that 
have taken place at the secondary level. The standard of science educa¬ 
tion has to be raised to a level which will effectively support the future 
scientific advance of the nation. Shortcomings which have been observed 
in the working of the multipurpose schools have to be remedied and the 
scheme placed on a stable footing. Educational and vocational guidance 
progi'ammes have to be extended to reach as many schools and pupils as 
possible. Several other measures have also to be taken to stren^en the 
entire programme of the secondary school reorganisation, such as improve¬ 
ment in craft teaching, organisation of school libraries, the better use 
of .audio-visual techniques, etc. Special emphasis is, therefore, to be 
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given in the Third Plan to the consolidation and improvement of quality 
in all aspects of secondary education reorganisation. 

24. Enrolment.—In the first two Plans the number of secondary schools 
increased from 7288 in 1950-51 to nearly 16,600 at the end of 1960-61. 
The number of children enrolled in classes IX to XI increased from 
about 1'2 million to 2'9 million. Although the number of girls in these 
classes increased from 200,000 to 520,000 during this period, girls con¬ 
stituted less than one-fifth of the total number attendii^ secondary 
schools. As the following table shows, at the end of the Second Plan only 
about 4'2 per cent of girls availed of high school education as compared 
to about 18*4 per cent of boys of the age-group 14—17. There is thus 
serious disparity between enrolment in the two groups which, in turn, 
affects the number of women available for filling such positions as teadiers, 
nurses, village level workers, social workers and others. In the Third 
Plan the number of girls in schools will be nearly doubled, but then- 
proportion in the age-group as a whole will remain low, being about 
7 per cent as compared to about 24 per cent in the case of boys. 


year 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 


Table 9: Pupils in the age-group 14—17 
enrolment in classes IX—XI percenuge of population in 



(lakhs) 



age-group 14- 

—17 

boys 

girls 

total 

boys 

girls 

total 

10*2 

2*0 

12*2 

8*7 

1*8 

S-3 

15*8 

3*0 

i 8 *g 

12-8 

2*6 

7*8 

23*9 

5-2 

29*1 

i 8*4 

4*2 

II-5 

35-7 

9.9 

45*6 

23*7 

6*9 

15*6 

in in 

regard to 

the enrolment at 

this stage 

is given 


in Annexure III to this Chapter. 


25. Higher secondary schools.—One of the principal recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission was that high schools should be 
upgraded to higher secondary schools so as to make the curriculum more 
broad-based than in the past and to provide better standard of education 
by providing an additional year in school. This would make secondary 
education a terminal point for a large proportion of students who have 
to enter life directly at the end of the secondary school. During the first 
two Plans 3121 higher secondary schools were established in different 
States. This number is expected to rise to 6390 by the end of the Third 
Plan. 

26. Science education.—The Second Plan gave high priority to the 
expansion and improvement of science education at the secondary stage. 
The Secondary Education Commission had reconunended that every 
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secondary school pupil should study general science as a compulsory 
subject, so that he gains a basic quantum of scientific knowledge as part 
of his general education. In addition, provision was to be made for 
science as an elective subject for those students who wished to pursue 
higher studies. By the end of the Second Plan a programme of general 
or elementary science has been introduced in almost all secondary sqhools, 
while science of an elective standard has been provided in about 4625 
schools. However, a considerable proportion of schools lacks tlie basic 
minimum requirements in respect of laboratories and equipment and also 
suitable text-books and handbooks. Teachers have to be prepared in the 
integrated approach which is required in the teaching of general science. 
It is also necessary to encourage students in creative and original activity 
in science. This was sought to be done during the Second Plan by esta¬ 
blishing science clubs in selected secondary schools and training colleges. 
About 450 such science clubs were established during this period. 

In the Third Plan, in addition to providing general science in all the 
secondary schools as a compulsory subject, more than 9500 out of 
21,800 secondary schools will also have science of an elective standard. The 
completion of this programme is expected to provide a more satisfactory 
foundation than at present for the further expansion of science education 
at the university stage during the Third and subsequent Plan periods. A 
number of supporting measures are also proposed to be taken to improve 
and strengthen the teaching of science. The existing science syllabi in 
force in different States will be reviewed and modified where necessary, 
with a view to integrating them with the science syllabi at the earlier and 
later stages of education. A programme of preparation of teachers’ hand¬ 
books, students’ manuals, science text-books and supplementary reading 
material in science will also be undertaken. The present shortage of 
science teachers will be made up to as large an extent as possible by 
increasing facilities of science education at the university stage and by 
providing various types of in-service training in content and methodology 
for the existing science leadiers. The training of laboratory assistants 
in the techniques of handling laboratory apparatus will also be taken up 
during this period. In addition, steps will be taken to standardise 
designs of science apparatus and to get them manufactured in the country 
itself. In order to coordinate, guide and direct the entire programme of 
science teaching as well as the training of key personnel, a central orga¬ 
nisation for science education is proposed to be set up in the Third Plan. 
A .scheme of science talent search is to be introduced with a view to iden¬ 
tifying promising talent at the secondary stage and providing opportuni¬ 
ties for its development. 

27. Multipurpose schools—One of die main defects in the secondary 
education system was its unilateral character, only one type of academic 
course being provided for all students irrespective of their individual 
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aptitudes and abilities. The Secondary Education Commission, there¬ 
fore, recommended the setting up of multipurpose schools, which would 
oEEer a number of practical courses along with the academic stream, so as 
to present the pupil with a variety of courses, out of which he could make 
his choice according to his special interests. During the first two Plans 
2115 multipurpose schools were established. These offer one or more 
practical courses in Technology, Agriculture, Cajmmerce, Home Science 
and Fine Arts in addition to humanities and science. Although tlie con¬ 
cept of the multipurpose school has been readily accepted and the scheme 
has e-\panded rapidly, certain difliculties have been encountered, such 
as the lack of teachers trained to teach the practical subjects, insufficient 
teaching material, specially text-books and handbooks, limited range of 
elective courses and inadequacy of educational and vocational guidance 
facilities. During the 'l liird Plan, therefore, it is proposed to concen¬ 
trate on tlic consolidation of the scheme by strengthening the institutions 
already established, the programme of expansion being limited to about 
.^31 new .schools. An integrated teacher training programme for the 
multipurpose schools is to be undertaken, and for this purpose four 
regional training colleges will be established which will prepare teachers 
for the multipurpose scliools through in-service and pre-service training 
prcgranimes both in the practical and the scientihc subjects. Steps will 
also be taken to stiinidate greater experimental work in multipurpose 
schools for providing courses of study suited to different levels of ability, 
including special programmes of education for gifted students. 

28. Educational and vocational guidance.—The successful organisation 
of secondary cducaiion iciptires the provision of a well-planned pro¬ 
gramme of educational and vocational guidance which will help parents 
and pupils in selecting the most suitable educational courses and most 
satisfying vocational pursuits. 'I he lack of such an organised programme 
of guidance has been one of the handicaps in the woiking of the multi¬ 
purpose schools in the past. During the Second Plan, in addition to 
setting up of a Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
State Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance were establish¬ 
ed in 12 States. These bureaux have been carrying out a programme of 
training of career masters and coun.sellors, test construction and guidance 
seiv'ices to schools. The guidance movement, however, has not yet made 
a significant impact on secondar)’ schools. It is, therefore, proposed 
in the Third Plan (o stiengthcn the State Bureaux in such a manner as 
to help them to carry the guidance programme farther into the field and 
also to ensure a minimum programme of career information service in as 
many secondary schools as possible. 

29. Teaching of crafts.—The reorganised curriculum of secondary 
.schools includes crafts as one of the core subjects. The problem of secur¬ 
ing craft teachers in sufficient numbers and improving the teaching of 
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crafts is one of great importance both for secondary education and for 
vocational education. A special study of the problem is. therefore, being 
undertaken by the Ministry of Education, and the findings of the study 
will be utilised to formulate a programme for craft and vocational edu¬ 
cation. 

30. School libraries.—Another aspect of secondary education which 
needs particular attention is the organisation of school libraries. Steps 
were taken in the First and the Second Plans for the improvement of 
school libraries but much remains to be done in the way of enstuing 
better utilisation of library facilities and improving the reading habits of 
pupils. Use of library resources has to be an integral part of class teach¬ 
ing. During the Third Plan it is proposed to set up a few model school 
libraries in the demonstration schools attached to selected training 
colleges to serve both as models for the organisation and running of libra¬ 
ries as well as training centres for teacher librarians. A study is already 
under way of the existing organisation of the secondary school libraries 
and the directions in which improvement should be undertaken. 

31. Post-basic schools.—In some States post-basic schools were started 
by way of continuation at the secondary stage of senior basic schools. 
There are at present about 66 such schools. The relationship between 
post-basic schools and higher secondary schools has been recently consi¬ 
dered by a committee, and it is proposed that these schools should be 
assisted to improve their standards of curriculum, instruction, equipment, 
laboratory and staff, so as to place them at par with the higher secondary 
and multipurpose schools. Until these steps have been taken, the school 
final examination of the post-basic schools may be regarded as equivalent 
to certificates awarded to students of higher secondary schools for em¬ 
ployment and other purposes. 

32. Training of teachers.—The number of training colleges has risen 
from 53 in 1950-51 to 236 in 1960-61. In the Third Plan the number of 
training colleges is expected to increase to 312. The existing training 
colleges will also be strengthened and expanded to increase the supply 
of trained teachers. While these measures take care of the numerical 
supply of trained graduate teachers, steps will also have to be taken to 
reorganise and strengthen the training college programme in order to 
align it with the current needs of the secondary school. Special emphasis 
in this matter will be given to pre-service training of teachers in science 
and social studies, introduction of new techniques of evaluation, provision 
of a variety of special subjects, such as guidance and audio-visual educa¬ 
tion and the organisation of research. 

To provide in-service training facilities for secondary school teachers, 
extension centres vrere established during the Second Plan at 54 selected 
Darning colleges. These cenDes have been carrying out a comprehensive 
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programme of in-service training, covering seminars, workshops and con¬ 
ferences, audio-visual, library and g^uidance services and publications. 
Each centre provides extension service to a number of schools in the area 
allotted to it (the number varying from 100 schools to over 300 schools), 
and intensive training for a group of selected schools (about 20) in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The extension service prt^amme has been 
found to be a valuable medium for continuous in-service training and as 
a means of keeping the training colleges and the secondary schools in 
close touch with each other. It is proposed to extend the scheme to a 
larger number of training colleges during the Third Plan with the ulti¬ 
mate object of making extension service an integral part of the work of 
every training college. 

• 

University Education 

33. With the expanding base at the elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, the demand for higher education has greatly increased over the past 
decade. The number of universities has increased from 27 in 1950-51 to 
32 in 1955-56 and to 46 in 1960-61, and about a dozen more universities 
are likely to be added during the Third Plan. The number of colleges 
(exclusive of intermediate colleges) rose from 772 in 1955-56 to 1050 in 
1960-61. During the Third Plan about 70 to 80 colleges will be added 
every year. The rapid expansion in the numbers of universities and 
colleges in recent years has led to a number of problems. These have 
been reviewed in the report of the University Grants Commission for 
1959-60. 

The Commission has stressed that if deterioration is to be avoided, 
increase in the number of students should be accompanied by corres¬ 
ponding expansion of physical and other teaching facilities. In the Third 
Plan larger facilities are being provided for diverting students to voca¬ 
tional and technological education. However, the problem is one of 
large dimensions and, even after taking into account these facilities, the 
number of those seeking admissions to the courses of higher education 
in arts, science and commerce will be large and suitable criteria for selec¬ 
tion have to be adopted. In addition to the provision in the Plan for 
expansion of facilities for higher education, proposals for evening colleges, 
correspondence courses and the award of external degrees are at present 
under consideration. 

34. Science education.—The programme for expanding facilities for 
science education during the Third Plan has been described earlier. This 
will involve larger provision of scientific equipment as well as appoint¬ 
ment of more science teachers. It is proposed to prepare standard lists 
for scientific equipment for the guidance of educational authorities. 
Schemes will also be initiated for the manufacture and supply of such 
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equipment at low cost. A large number of scholarships will be provirfed 
to the meritorious science students. A continuing review of standards 
of teaching and examination in science and technology, at all levels, will 
also be carried out and preparation and publication of standard text¬ 
books for use in the education programmes will be undertaken. 

35. Post-graduate studies and rcseorch.—Post-graduate studies and re¬ 
search in science and humanities will be further expanded in the Third 
Plan. Assistance was made available to universities during the Second 
Plan for additional accommodation, laboratory equipment and library 
tacilities. Measures taken by the University Grants Commission during 
the Second Plan related to the development of new departments in uni¬ 
versities in specialised fields of scientific study such as geophysics, astro¬ 
nomy, astrophysics, applied geology, oceanography, applied physics and 
animal genetics. In humanities, departments of Buddhistic and African 
studies and institutes or departments were developed for studies in Hindi, 
linguistics and social sciences, and for archaeology, muscology, music, etc. 
The University Grants Commission also initiated a scheme during the 
Second Plan lor awarding post-graduate and research scholarships and 
fellowships. Programmes initiated during the Second Plan will be con¬ 
tinued and further developed during the Third Plan. The University 
Grants Commission will assist universities and post-graduate departments 
of colleges in the development of post-graduate studies and research, 
special emphasis being placed on science education. The number of 
students expected to undertake post-graduate studies in science courses 
is expected to increase by about 7000 for post-graduate studies and 1000 
for research. In all, there will be an increase of about 70 per cent in the 
enrolment of science students at the post-degree level. The number 
of additional arts students will be 7000 and 2000 respectively. 

.36. Women’s education.—fihuYVAges of educateil women available for 
taking up various occupations point to the need for increasing the pro¬ 
portion of women students in colleges and universities. The pro¬ 
portion of women students to the total enrolment in Indian universities 
was about 13 per cent in 1955-56 and about 17 per cent in 1960-61, and 
is expected to be about 21 per cent in 1965-66. Apart from providing 
facilities for the increasing numbers of women students, during the 
Second Plan, courses of special interest to women were initiated, such 
as Home Science, Music, Drawing, Painting, Nursing, etc. These 
facilities will have to be further expanded. During the Second Plan, the 
University Grants Commission provided liberal assistance tor women’s 
colleges and women’s hostels. This will be continued in the Third 
Plan. Further, in order to encourage women students, special scholar¬ 
ships will continue to be provided. A proposal for setting up an insti¬ 
tute for training women in organisation, administration and manage 
ment is at present under examination. 
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37. Rural imtitules.—Eleven Rural Institutes were established in the 
Second Plan with the object of providing higher education after the 
secondary stage to the rural students in their own setting for developing 
rural leadership, and for stimulating active participation of the rural 
population in welfare and community development progrannnes. The 
Institutes were intended to train rural youth for specialised jobs in fields 
like rural development, cooperation, social welfare, social education and 
small-scale industries. Diploma courses in rural services, rural civil 
engineering, agriculture and health services were offered in the rural 
institutes. The enrolment of the Institutes by the .end of the Second 
Plan was over 2300 and the annual output in various courses was over 
.500. 

This schehie is still in an experimental stage and will be continued in 
the Third Plan, so that the Institutes can develop their activities fully. 
The working of a few rural institutes was assessed by special committees 
and measures for improvement have been taken in the light of their 
recommendations. In the Third Plan, it will be necessary to examine 
the full potentialities of these Institutes and their contribution towards 
meeting the manpower requirements for rural development so as to equip 
them fully to the development needs of rural communities. 

38. Three-year degree course.—With a view to bringing about qualita¬ 
tive improvement in higher education, in most of the universities, the 
three-year degree course in arts, science and commerce following the 
higher secondary school examination or a year’s course at the pre-univer¬ 
sity stage after the present matriculation or etjuivalent examination, has 
been already introduced. The three-year degree course also includes 
other reforms such as improvement in the teacher-pupil ratio, introduction 
of tutorial system, general education, improvement of libraries, labora¬ 
tories and instructional hiaildings. Periodical conferences, seminars, sum¬ 
mer schools and refresher courses will continue to be organised as in the 
Second Plan for teachers in different subjects. Teachers will also obtain 
special grants for visiting centres of research for short periods. iVmong 
additional amenities for students are the provision of hostels, hobby work¬ 
shops, non-resident students’ centres, health centres, counselling and 
student aid funds. These will continue in the Third Plan. 

Girls’ Euiication 

39. Some aspects of the problem of girls’ education at different stages 
have been touched upon earlier in the discussion of elementary, secondary 
and university education. There are a few broader aspects of the subject 
which need further consideration. Over the past decade, while the 
additional number of boys enrolled in schools was 13*2 million, in the 
case of girls the additional enrolment was only 6*8 million. 'The census 
of 1961 has shown that, as against a literacy rate of 34 per cent for men, 
only about IS per cent of the women are literate. Consequently, by 
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far the most important objective in the field of education during the 
Third Plan must be to expand facilities for the education of girls at 
various stages. According to the programmes which have been formu¬ 
lated, taking age-group 6—14, the proportion of girls at school should in¬ 
crease to 46 per cent, compared to 73 per cent for boys. Out of about 20*4 
million additional children to be enrolled in schools during the Third 
Plan in the various age-groups, about lO'S million are expected to be girls, 
their proportion in the lowest age-group being 56 per cent. At the 
end ot the Third Plan, the disparity between boys and girls, although 
somewhat reduced, will still be considerable. Even to achieve the 
estimates mentioned above, a massive effort will be needed throughout 
the country and, more especially, in those States where the education 
of girls has seriously lagged behind. 

40. It is estimated that of the resources available under the Plan for 
the development of education about Rs. 175 crores will be devoted to tlie 
education of girls, of which about Rs. 114 crores are for education at the 
primary and middle school stages. As stated earlier, some provision has 
also been made for special schemes intended to support the general pro¬ 
gramme for girls’ education. It is suggested that in implementing the 
various provisions made for girls’ education in their plans, States should 
keep in view detailed recommendations contained in the Report of the 
National Committee on Women’s Education. As has been pointed out, 
special emphasis must be laid on creating suitable conditions for encourag¬ 
ing parents to send their daughters to schools, educating public opinion, 
increasing the number of women from rural areas who will take up the 
vocation of teaching and indlucing women from urban areas to accept posts 
of teachers in rural schools. It is proposed to evaluate carefully from 
year to year the progress made in implementing the programme for girls’ 
education and to take such further measures as may be needed for realis¬ 
ing the targets set for the Third Plan. In the field of girlds’ education, 
it is specially necessary to study closely such successful methods as may be 
evolved in different parts of the country and to make such experience 

' available generally. In drawing up annual plans also, care should be 
taken to see that the programme for girls’ education is not held back for 
lack of financial resources and that the social and organisational limita¬ 
tions which impede progress at present are eliminated as early as possible. 

SCHOLASSHIFS 

41. Expenditure on scholarship programmes rose from about Rs. 5‘5 
crores in 1950-51 to over Rs. 8 crores in 1955-56 and to about Rs. 11 cTores 
in 1957-58. It is expected to increase to about Rs. 18 crores by 1960-61. 
The number of scholarship-holders rose from S*6 lakhs in 1950-51 to 8‘8 
lakhs in 1956-57. Of the latter about 7*8 lakhs were in schools and about 
1 lakh in colleges and universities. In addition to this, by 1956-57 free 
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studentships and other financial concessions were available to about 50 
lakhs of students—1-5 lakhs in colleges and universities and 48*5 lakhs in 
schools. The proportion of students in colleges and universities receiving 
scholarships and stipends was 9 per cent in 1950-51, and is at present esti¬ 
mated to be about 16 per cent. These scholarships will be continued in 
the Third PlanJ I 

An important scheme for scholarships is that relating to post^natricu- 
lation scholarships for scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and other back¬ 
ward classes which was taken up several years ago and now benefits over 
50,000 students at an annual cost of Rs. 2*7 crores. At the pre-matricula¬ 
tion stage, 4 to 5 million children belonging to these groups received 
scholarships and other concessions in 1960-61, and the expenditure incurred 
under this head during the Second Plan was Rs. 12 crores. 

42. In the Third Plan, provisions for new scholarships in different 
fields are as follows: 


education programme 

pre-university stage 4*0 

university stage.6*o 

programme for the welfare of backward classes 

pre-university stage.il-o 

university stage.6-0 

technical and vocational education 

engineering and technology.g-o 

craftsmen 2-0 

total 37-0 


Besides the provisions mentioned above, there are research scholarships 
and fellowships provided by the University Grants Commission and 
scholarship schemes in fields such as agriculture, health, scientific research, 
etc. I 

43. State plans provide for extension of the existing schemes for 
scholarships. Among schemes undertaken by the Ministry of Education 
reference may be made to national scholarships ior outstanding students 
at the post-matriculation stage, scholarships for overseas studies and a wide 
range of scholarships offered to Indian students by foreign countries and 
by international agencies. Under the programme for the welfare of 
backward classes, it is expected that the number of scholarship-holders in 
the school stage will increase to about 7 million. In the field of technical 
education, it is expected that as against about 6000 students now receiving 
scholarships or other assistance, the number will rise to about 52,000 or 18 
,per cent of the total enrolment. 

23 P.C.-S 8 . 
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44. In view of the importance attached to scholarships in the Third 
Plan, it is suggested that State Governments and the Cmtral Ministries 
concerned should review their existing schemes with the object of ensuring 
that, subject to continued good performance, the rules under which 
scholarships are given do in fact enable promising students in need of 
assistance to complete their education and that ordinarily help is not dis¬ 
continued at intermediate stages. For such students there should be ade¬ 
quate provision not only at the post-matriculation stage, but also in the 
secondary classes. In the case of students drawn from the economically 
backward sections, the aim should be to ensure adequate provisions for 
the numbers forthcoming and also for assisting an increasing proportion 
to reach the higher stages in education. It has been observed that because 
a sufficient number of qualified candidates are not forthcomjng, adminis¬ 
trative regulations regarding reservation of posts for this section of the 
population are not always fully implemented. Finally, there are some 
categories of personnel required in large numbers for which, in the 
ordinary course, there would be inadequate supply of candidates, for 
instance, science teachers, women teachers, nurses, etc. Such categories 
should be carefully identified in each State and an attempt made to 
select promising students at the post-matriculation stage and assist them 
with scholarships and stipends through the entire period of training. They 
should be given the prospect of assured employment and should, in return, 
be under obligation to serve for prescribed periods. 

Teachers’ Salary Scales and Conditions of Service 

45. The problem of raising the salary scales of teachers received special 
attention towards the end of the First Plan. Durring the Second Plan 
considerable progress was made and expenditure of about Rs. SO crores 
is estimated to have been incurred on increasing the salaries of school 
teachers. As a result, the basic salaries of elementary teachers and, to 
some extent, of secondary teachers, were improved in almost all the States. 
In addition, expenditure was incurred on raising the salary scales of 
university teachers. In the Third Plan provision has been made by some 
of the States for improving the salaries and allowances of teachers. 

Attempts will continue to be made during the Third Plan to improve 
the sodal and economic status of teachers. The institution in 1958 of 
national awards for outstanding work in the field of teaching is a useful 
innovation. The number of these awards is to be increased in the Third 
Plan. The Plan also provides for merit scholarships for the children of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 

Educational Research and Training of Key Personnel 

46. Any system of education requires for its growth a vigorous prog^ 
ramme of research in educational objectives, methods and tediniques. It 
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j| especially important in India today where the whole system is being 
modified to suit the changing needs of a rapidly developing society. 
During the first two Plans, a number of research institutions were set up. 
The National Institute of Basic Education has conducted a series of in¬ 
vestigations into various problems connected with basic education and 
has organised short-term training courses and seminars for key personnel 
in the States and published a number of valuable studies on various 
problems. The National Fundamental Education Centre has studied 
problems of social education and trained a number of batches of Dis¬ 
trict Social Education Organisers. The National Institute of Audio¬ 
visual Education carries out research in various media of mass communi¬ 
cation—both ancient and modern—and has organised a number of 
seminars for key personnel working in this field. The Central Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance has built up a number of objec¬ 
tive tests for conducting examinations in different subjects and for assessing 
the special abilities and aptitudes of students with a view to guiding them 
in their choice of courses and careers. The Bureau organises seminars 
and short-term courses for guidance personnel in the States. In addition 
to the development of vocational and educational guidance, these mea¬ 
sures will facilitate the introduction of mental health services in schools 
and colleges, including counselling for personal and emotional problems 
of students. The Ministry of Education has assisted in the setting up of 
similar units also in the States. The Central Bureau of Text-book Re¬ 
search studies text-books adopted in various States from the point of 
view of their content as well as the procedures followed in their selection. 
Criteria for evaluating text-books have also been worked out, and work¬ 
shops for training writers in the preparation of text-books are also 
arranged. 

47. Training colleges were assisted during the Second Plan in carrying 
out investigations into problems of secondary education. The Directorate 
of Extension Prt^ammes for Secondary Education has studied various 
problems pertaining to secondary education such as examination reform, 
syllabi for new subjects for reorganised secondary schools, problems of 
science education, diversification of courses and othera. 

48. During the Third Plan research activities described above will 
be continued and expanded. With a view to developing at the national 
level a centre of training and research, it is proposed to establish National 
Institute of Educational Research and Training in which will be merged 
the existing Central Institute of Education and other Central Institutes 
and agencies referred to above. It is proposed that the National Institute 
of Educational Research and Training should be an autonomous organisa¬ 
tion and that its functions should cover different areas of educational re¬ 
search, including elementary, secondary, social and addio-visual education, 
as also the training of key personnel in these and other fields. The pro- 
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gramme of extension services through the training institutions will be 
coordinated and guided by the National Institute. 

Extension departments will be started in 120 elementary teacher train¬ 
ing institutions, which will take up research in selected areas and provide 
in-service training for elementary school teachers. 

Text-Books 

49. The problem of text-books has been assuming greater urgency in 
recent years. The main aspects ^to be considered in a text-book are its 
content, method of presentation, printing, get-up and price. The proce¬ 
dure for selection of text-books is another important question. To over¬ 
come difficulties experienced in respect of text-books. State Governments 
have started, on an experimental basis, ‘nationalisation’ of text-books. 
The experiment is too brief to warrant definite conclusions being drawn 
from it. Steps will have to be taken to select, train and encourage 
writers and illustrators, to increase the supply of paper and to 
provide suitable printing machinery. The Centre and the States will need 
to coordinate their efforts in large scale production of text-books with a 
view to reducing costs as well as keeping certain national objectives uni¬ 
formly in view. To bring down the price of foreign books, on which 
inevitably considerable reliance has to be placed at the university stage, 
arrangements for getting them printed in India are under examination. 
The interest of Indian writers must, of course, be fully safeguarded. The 
problem of translation of standard text-books into various languages and 
the writing of original books in these languages have become important in 
view of their greater use in the universities. 

Examination Reform 

50. The existing examination system has become inadeipiate for the 
jneeds of secondary education which has expanded in the scope and variety 
of its objectives. It has come in for considerable criticism in recent years. 
The Secondary Education Commission laid special emphasis on the need 
for improvement of the examination system. A programme of examination 
reform was, therefore, taken up towards the end of the Second Plan when 
an Evaluation Unit was set up in the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education. The programme envisages the reform of exami¬ 
nation techniques in gradual stages and is designed for the following pur¬ 
poses: 

(i) identifying and defining the specific educational objectives 

underlying the study of various school subjects; 

(ii) aligning the techniques of external examinations to these 

objectives, so that the examination questions and other tests 
may measure the attainments with reference to them; 
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(iii) making corresponding changes in internal examinations; 

(iv) giving increasing weightage to internal assessment; and 

(v) introducing improvements in teaching techniques and curri* 

cula in the light of the educational objectives indicated for 
each subject. 

The progranune so far accomplished has helped to introduce a large 
body of teachers to the new concepts and techniques through seminars 
and workshops and to make training colleges, secondary school boards 
and others familiar with the problems of the examination reform. Con* 
siderable preparatory work has also been in progress. Work along the ' 
lines mentioned above will be intensified during the Third Plan. It 
is also proposed to set up State evaluation units which, will work in co¬ 
ordination with the Central unit in implementing the programme. The 
University Grants Commission has assisted the establishment of examina¬ 
tion researcli units in three universities. Further research work will also 
be organised and evaluation personnel trained in larger numbers. Re¬ 
search and evaluation units will be set up in some of the universities. 

51. Development of Hindi and Sanskrit.—fox the development of 
Hindi, during the first two Plans schemes were initiated for the evolution 
of Hindi terminology, production of dictionaries and original literature, 
translation of books of university level into Hindi and regional languages, 
and publication of popular books in Hindi through private publishers. 
Financial assistance was given to voluntary institutions engaged in the pro¬ 
pagation ot Hindi. Bociks were distributed as ‘free gifts' to school libraries 
and other educational institutions in the non-Hindi speaking areas. Grants 
were given to certain States for the expansion of facilities for the training 
of Hindi teachers and for setting up Hindi teachers’ training colleges. 
Funds were also jirovided for the appointment of Hindi teachers in 
secondary sciiools in non-Hindi speaking States as well as for revising their 
pay scales. The programmes and schemes started during the First and 
Second Plans will be continued and expanded in Ihe Third Five Year 
Plan. 

52. In order to consider the question of the state of Sanskrit education 
in the country in all its aspects and recommend measures for its develop¬ 
ment, the Ministry of Education appointed the Sanskrit Commission, 
which made its recommendations in 1957. Implementation of these 
recommendations commenced during the Second Plan. The Central 
Sanskrit Board was set up in 1959 with a view to advising the Government 
of India on matters relating to propagation and development Sanskrit 
and some steps have been taken in consultation with it. Programmes for 
^e Third Plan will include production of literature, research scholarships, 
development of Giirukulas, modernising Sanskrit pathashalas, preparation 
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of dictionaries and establishment of Central Sanskrit Institute for training 
teachers. Some States have also provided for programmes along these 
lines. 

5S. Education of the handicapped.—During the Second Plan several 
schemes for the education and training of the handicapped were initiate. 
These will be continued in the Third Plan. The National Centre for the 
Blind will be strengthened and a national Braille library started. A train¬ 
ing centre for the adult deaf and a school for the mentally deficient 
children will also be established. The scheme of scholarships undo* 
i^hich assistance is given for higher education and also for technical and 
professional education to the handicapped students will be further ex¬ 
panded. Emphasis will be laid on the development of services for the 
handicapped through voluntary agencies and on the provisfon of special 
employment exchanges for the physically handicapped. 

Physical Education, Sports and Youth Welfare Activities 

54. Among the significant developments in this field during the Second 
Plan reference may be made to the establishment of the National College 
of Physical Education at Gwalior (which was the first degree college of 
its kind in the country), the setting up of Bal ^Bhavans to cater to the 
recreational needs of children, the launching of a national physical 
efficiency drive on the basis of carefully graded physical tests and the 
organisation of youth groups in rural areas as part of the community 
development programme. Towaids the end of the Second Plan the 
National Institute of Sports was set up for training high grade coaches in 
difiEercnt games and sports. In the sphere of youth activities, grants were 
given for the construction of stadia, swimming pools, open-air theatres, etc. 
Steps were also taken for the promotion of the activities of the National 
Cadet Corps, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, Bharat Scouts and Guides and the 
National Discipline Scheme. 

During the Third Plan period all these programmes will be continued. 
The National Institute of Sports will be developed so as to provide for 
all the major games. With the help of coaches trained at the Institute, 
a national coaching scheme providing for widespread coaching facilities 
will be introduced so that the standard of sports can be steadily raised. 
The national physical efficiency drive will be further intensified so that 
it has greater impact. A National Children’s Museum is also proposed to 
be esublished as a complement to the Bal Bhavan. 

Social Education and Adult Literacy 

55. As was stated in the First Plan, social education implies ‘an all- 
comprehensive programme of community uplift through community 
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section’. Social education, thus, comprises literacy, health, recreation and 
home life of adults, training in citizenship and guidance in improving 
economic efficiency. In the last analysis, in the setting of democracy, the 
success of planned development, which encompasses the needs of millions of 
people, depends on the spread of social education and a progressive outlook 
and the growth of a sense of shared citizenship. Yet, the educational aims 
of agriculture, community development, health and other welfare pro¬ 
grammes are among the most difficult to realise. Over the past decade, 
in several directions there has been a measure of prepress, as in the develop¬ 
ment of community centres, reading rooms in villages, organisation of 
youth groups and mahila mandals, and the revitalisation of village pancha- 
yats and the cooperative movement. One aspect of social education, and 
in some ways jlie most important, has, however, caused concern. Between 
1951 and 1961, literacy has increased only from about 17 to about 24 per 
cent. The introduction of Panchayati Raj at the district and block levels 
and the important role assigned to village panchayats render it imperative 
that in as short a period as possible a substantial proportion of the adult 
population should become capable of reading and WTiting. This is essen¬ 
tial in tlieir own interest as in that of the community as a whole. As 
sufficient progress has not been achieved so far in this direction, the pro> 
blem is now being studied afresh with a view to working out means for the 
rapid expansion of adult literacy. 

56. Programmes of the Ministry of Education provide for the further 
development of the National Fundamental Education Centre as a part of 
the National Institute of Education, production of literature for neo¬ 
literates, assistance for voluntary organisations in the field of social educa¬ 
tion and expansion of library facilities. The educational plans of States 
provide iui libraries and continuation classes and, to a limited extent, for 
adult schools and other schemes for promoting adult literacy. The main 
provisions for social education are made under the community develop¬ 
ment programme through the schematic budget. Altogether, in the Third 
Plan, about Rs. 25 crores are expected at present to be available for social 
education. 

57. Any large-scale and effective programme for adult literacy must be 
based on the closest possible cooperation at every level of personnel 
engaged in education and in community development. It will call for a 
pooling of the available resources in men and money, mobilisation of 
voluntary workers and organisations and development of adult education 
and literacy work at the block and village levels, and in every city and town, 
so tliat it takes the character more and more of a popular movement. 
Social education and adult literacy have to be developed as extension acti¬ 
vities undertaken by educational institutions, specially village schools, in 
collaboration with panchayats and cooperatives and voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. The broad aim should be that wherever a group of persons sufficient 
to constitute a class desires to attain literacy, the requMte facilities by 
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way of teachers and teaching materials should be made readily available. 
Every educational institution should be involved in this effort, and indivi¬ 
dual teachers participating in it should be given suitable honoraria. At the 
same time, the village panchayat and other agencies should make their 
due contribution towards the effort. While Social Education Organisers, 
Block Education Officers and individual educational institutions should 
work closely together to place the facilities needed at the service of local 
communities, it will be primarily for Panchayat Samitis, village pancha- 
yats and voluntary organisations to create and maintain popular enthu¬ 
siasm and develop adult education and literacy on a continuing basis in a 
manner related organically to their own needs and conditions. At every 
step the local leadership, the teachers and the voluntary workers should 
be drawn into the movement for the expansion of literacy* both among 
men and among women. Proposals for a large-scale programme of adult 
literacy on these lines are being drawn up by the Ministry of Education 
in consultation with the Ministry of Community Development and Co¬ 
operation, and it is hoped that appreciable progress will be realised 
during the Third Plan. 

58. Libraries.—An adequate system of libraries is an essential part of 
any well-organised system of education. The Library Committee which 
reported in 1959, set up by the Government of India indicated the large 
gaps between the present position and the demands of an adequate 
system of libraries. These can, however, only be filled through a long 
term and properly phased programme. During the Third Plan, steps will 
be taken to set up or develop all the four National Libraries at Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. There are provisions also for strengthen¬ 
ing libraries at the State headquarters and for increasing the number of 
libraries at the district and taluka levels. Besides these, educational 
institutions have libraries of their own. These will be improved and 
strengthened during the Third Plan. An Institute of Library Science was 
set up during the Second Plan to train key library personnel. This will 
be further developed during the Third Plan. Other universities also 
have facilities for research in library science and facilities for training 
library personnel. 

Cultural Programmes 

59. India’s exceptional heritage in art, literature, dance, drama and 
music has to be further developed in response to the ui^es of a new 
generation. Ardiaeological monuments and ancient art are to be preserv¬ 
ed and re-interpreted for^communicating India’s underlying cultural 
unity. Among important steps already taken are the establishment of the 
Lalii Kala Akademy (academy of fine arts), the Sahitya Akademy (aca¬ 
demy of letters) and the Sangeet Natak Akademy (academy of dance, 
drama and music), the National Museum and the National Gallery of 
Modem Art. The other schemes carried out in the Second Plan were the 
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reoiiganisation and development of museums and libraries and prepara* 
tion of gazetteers which will be developed through the Third Plan. 

Work of revision of District and Indian Gazetteers initiated during 
the Second Plan will be carried further. A scheme for the publishing 
of ancient manuscripts, cataloguing and preserving them and buildihg 
up a microfilm library of rare manuscripts and for the acquisition of such 
manuscripts forms part of the Plan. 

60. Along with Hindi and Sanskrit, it is of the utmost importance to 
develop modem Indian languages. It is proposed to undertake the pre¬ 
paration of bi-lingual dictionaries, award prizes for translations, arrange 
for the preparation of encyclopaedias in the various regional languages, 
and of English-Indian language dictionaries, and publish old manuscripts 
and rare books as well as catalogues and bibliographies. The Plan also 
provides for the linguistic survey of India. 

Contemporary Indian literature has been surveyed recently by the 
Sahitya Akademy. The National Book Trust is taking steps to encourage 
the production of good literature and to make such books available at 
moderate prices for libraries, educational institutions, and the public in 
general. The National Book Trust also aims at translation of well known 
books from foreign languages and of standard books from one Indian 
language into another. 

In the development of India’s cultural unity, considerable importance 
must be attached to the propagation of Indian languages and their 
literatures in different parts of the counp 7 . This aspect has been 
emphasised by the Ceirtral Advisory Board of Education which has 
recommended the study at the secondary stage by every student of an 
Indian language other than his own mother-tongue. Facilities for the 
study of Indian languages are being provided at some universities. In 
tlie context of the Third Plan they need to be established on a much 
wider basis. 

61. Reorganisation and development of museums will be undertaken 
on the lines recommended by the Expert Museum Survey Committee, 
1955, and on the advice of the Central Advisory Board on Museums which 
has been established for this purpose. A project for the acquisition of art 
collections for the National Gallery of Modern Art is included in the 
Plan, and committees have been set up to advise the Government. The 
Salar Jung Museum at Hyderabad has been taken over by the Central 
Government and will be developed as a National Museum for the South 
India. 

62. The Department of Archaeology has schemes like assessment of 
Monuments, copying of ancient paintings and survey of antiquities 
which will be continued in the Third Plan along with the strengthening 
of the Excavations Branch. A National Trust will be established to 
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look after places of historical interest and national beauty which do not 
fall within the purview of the Department of Archaeology. ' 

6S. The Third Plan provides for research in the field of Anthropology 
and Ethnography. 

Trained personnel required for the various schemes will be made 
available and creative talent encouraged through scholarships for students 
and young workers in different cultural fields. Along with these, a few 
overseas scholarships have also been included. 

64. Cultural relations with other countries will continue to be 
encouraged during the Third Plan. Among schemes subserving this 
objective are the development of the Indian Council for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, construction of the International Students' Home in the Delhi 
University and re-productions of paintings, sculptures and Indian Art 
for the use of cultural organisations in foreign countries. 

The scheme for establishing Buddha Jayanti monument in Delhi 
which started in the Second Plan will be completed in the Third Plan. 
Existing institutions of higher learning and researdi will be further 
developed. 

65. Among other programmes are the setting up of a National Theatre 
and also a large open-air theatre in Delhi. 

In the Second Plan an expenditure of Rs. 4 crores was incurred on 
various cultural programmes, Rs., 2'6 crores at the Centre and Rs. ]’4 
crores in the States. The Third Plan allocation is Rs. 10 crores-~Rs. 6 
crores at the Centre and Rs. 4 crores in the States. 

National Integration 

66. The success of economic planning in India will largely depend 
upon our capacity to hold together as a nation in the midst of diversity 
of language, region, caste and religion. Unity in a democracy must be 
biased on the consciousness of a common cultural heritage and commonly 
accepted future goals and on a constant effort to realise them. India has 
a ri^ and composite culture to which every section of the community has 
contributed and of which it has every reason to be proud. The essentials 
of this culture are broad-mindedness and mutual tolerance, balance bet¬ 
ween the material and the spiritual, and the cooperative way of life in 
which various individuals in a group are bound together by commonly 
accepted rights and obligations. India’s future goals are embodied in the 
Constitution and her development plans are among the principal means 
for realising them. 

67. Educational institutions have a vital role to play in bringing about 
national integration and social cohesion among the yaanga generation. 
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The school progranune should be designed to awaken in the pupik an 
awareness of national oneness and for this purpose, includes community 
living based on cooperative self-help and democratic principles, the 
study of India's history and culture in the curriculum at various stages 
of education and suitable textbooks to inculcate moral and social 
values among students. The school programme has to be supplemented 
by other activities such as programmes for bringing students together 
on a common platform and enabling them to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the diversified culture of the country through educational tours, the 
development of modem Indian and classical languages and making their 
rich store-house of literature available to larger numbers in different 
parts of the country through translations and the revival and development 
of India’s composite cultural heritage through fine arts, dance, drama, 
music and literature. Various steps taken to create more widespread 
understanding of the Plan among students are intended to strengthen the 
forces of integration and national unity in a positive and constructive 
manner. One State Government has recently approved a scheme of 100 
scholarships a year to be given to graduate and post-graduate students 
from different States with provision for residential facilities. Proposals 
on these lines can be of great value in promoting national integration. 

The question of achieving emotional integration and promoting 
national consciousness is at present being studied by a special committee, 
with reference to the system of education and educational policies and 
programmes will need to be reviewed further in the light of such recom¬ 
mendations as it may offer. 
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Schooling facilities for children in the age-group 14—17(1960-61 and 1965-66) 
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CHAPTER XXX 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The broad policies governing personnel requirements and training 
programmes and assessment of manpower requirements for the Third and 
the Fourth Plans, which are among the basic conditions of economic 
development, have been discussed earlier. This Chapter sets out educa¬ 
tional programmes in the field of engineering and technology and crafts¬ 
men training, which are designed to help in building up the trained 
technical personnel required for schemes of industrial development, 
teaching and research. In formulating these programmes, it has been 
recognised that advances in the field of science and technology will call 
from time to time for changes in patterns of training and for improve¬ 
ments in the system of education. Programmes for the Third Plan lay 
particular stress on increasing trained personnel in different fields at all 
levels, securing teachers in sufficient number, provision of scholarships 
and fellowships for talented students, introduction of part-time, short¬ 
term and correspondence courses, development of special courses in 
certain fields, the proper utilisation of the available physical facilities, 
reduction of wastage and promotion of research. 

2. In engineering and technology, provision has been made in the 
Third Plan for expansion of facilities at the degree and diploma levels 
so as to increase the annual admissions from 13,860 for degree courses and 
25,570 for diploma courses to 19,140 and 37,390 respectively. In addition, 
there is provision for different types of part-time and correspondence 
courses and for the establishment of some specialised institutes. 

In the field of craftsmen training, apart from the schemes of various 
Central Ministries, States and individual industries, the intake of the 
Industrial Training Institutes will go up in the course of the Third Plan 
from 42,000 to 100,000. The four existing Central Training Institutes 
for Instructors, including one for Women Instructors, will be fully 
developed and three new institutes will be set up to meet the demand 
for trained instructors. 

3. In the Third Plan, as against programmes for education estimated 
to cost Rs. 560 CTores, Rs. 142 crores are accounted for by schemes of 
technical education in the field of engineering and technology. As 
against 13 and 19 per cent respectively in the First and Second Plans, 
technical education represents about 25 per cent of the outlay on educa¬ 
tion in the Third Plan. 
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For programmes of craftsmen training, compared to Rs. 13 crores in 
the Second Plan, a provision of Rs. 49 crores is made in the Third Plan 
for the development of industrial training institutes, the national 
apprenticeship scheme, evening classes for industrial workers and the train¬ 
ing of craft instructors. 


Programme of Expansion 

4. Considerable expansion of facilities for engineering education has 
taken place during the Second Plan. The number of colleges has gone 
up from 65 to 100, the annual admissions increasing from 5890 to 13,860. 
The number of polytechnics which offer diploma courses has risen from 
114 to 196 and their annual admissions have increased from 10,480 to 
25,570. Over the Second Plan the annual outturn of graduates has risen 
from 4020 to about 5700 and of diploma holders from 4500 to over 8000. 
In the main, trained manpower neded for the Third Plan must come 
from institutions already established by the end of the Second Plan. 
In the ffeld of technical education, it may be said that each Plan is 
essentially a preparation for the next. 

5. With a view to meeting the likely demand for engineering graduates 
and diploma holders in the Fourth Plan, educational facilities will be 
created during the Third Plan. There will be 17 additional colleges, 
including 7 Regional Engineering Colleges. Eight regional colleges were 
approved for the Second Plan and all but one have started functioning. 
Each regional engineering college has an admission capacity of 250 
students. The regional engineering colleges will also provide for training in 
special branches of engineering and technology such as mining, metal- 
lurgy, chemical engineering, etc., for which personnel in large numbers 
will be required in the Fouth Plan. The Third Plan provides for 67 
new polytechnics, each with an admission capacity of 180 students or 
more. In addition, wherever feasible, the capacity of the existing institu¬ 
tions will be expanded. The following Table summarises the progress 
achieved so far and programmes for the Third Plan: 


Engineering colleges and Polytechnics, admission capacity and outturn 


year 


degree courses 


diploma courses 



aumber of 

admission 

out¬ 

number 

admission 

out¬ 


institu¬ 

tions 

capacity 

turn 

of institu¬ 
tions 

capacity 

turn 

1950-SI 

49 

4120 

2200 

86 

5900 

2480 

1955-56 

65 

5*90 

4020* 

114 

10480 

4500 

1960-61 

100 

13860 

5700 

196 

25570 

8000 

1965-66 

117 

19140 

12000 

263 

37390 

19000 


Information concerning the expansion proposed in different States is 
given in the statement in the Annexure to this Chapter. 







The TIlird Plan includes provision for part-time and ccnrrespondehce. 
toursa in diffen^t brandies of engineering and teduiology, and detailed 
programmes are oeing worked out. Normally, correspondence courMS 
will cater to |he needs of persons between the ages of 20 and 85, so diat' 
their benefits may go specially to mature students. Development of part* 
time and correspondence courses will assist students in an oi^ganised way 
in qualifying for the membership of professional bodies like the Institu* 
tion of'Engineers. 


A pilot scheme has also been prepared for providing training on a 
part-time basis to 1000 diploma holders in engineering at 12 centres under 
the Ministry of Defence. They will prepare for Sections A and B of the 
Associate Membership Examinations of the Institution of Engineers. 
Sandwich courses in mechanical engineering which were introduced during 
the Second Plan as an experimental measure at Calcutta and Madras will 
be organised in other Centres and may be extended to new fields. 

7. Advances in science and technology emphasise the need for the 
study in technological institutions of basic sciences, such m mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, etc. This consideration has been stressed both by the 
University Grants Commission and the All India Council for Technical 
Education. In tlie Second Plan a Science Faculty, consisting of the 
Departments of Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Geology and Geophysics 
was added at the University of Roorkee. The Institutes of Technology 
generally provide for well-equipped Departments in scientific subjects. 

8. The Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, which was start¬ 
ed in the First Plan, was declared bv an Act of Parliament as ‘an institu¬ 
tion of national importance’ in 1957. The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, was further developed for post-graduate studies in engineer¬ 
ing and has been deemed to be a university under the provisions of the 
U. G. C. Act since 1959. Institutes of Technology have also been esta¬ 
blished during the Second Plan at Bombay, Madras and Kanpur. 

9. During the Second. Plan post-graduate courses in engineering and 
technology were organised in 34 selected engineering colleges and univer¬ 
sity departments. An expert committee has been appointed to review the 
progress of post-graduate courses and research and to suggest the 
lines on which further devriopment in the field should proceed. Provi¬ 
sion has been made at the Centre to carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee. In addition, to encourage postgraduate work and training 
in engineering colleges, provision has been made in the Slate plans to 
enable individual institutions to initiate research work. Students taking 
up post-graduate studies in engineering and technology are to receive 
stipends, and scholarships will also be awarded-for research in engineer¬ 
ing subjects. 

23 P.C.-89. 
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10. In view of the demand foE personnel ih specialised fields of engi¬ 
neering and technology for the Third Plan, new facilitiea were organised 
during the Second Plan in selected technical institutions for mining, metal¬ 
lurgy, chemical engineering, geo-physics, petroleum technology and inditt- 
trial engineering. In addition, facilities for specialised training in town 
planning, architecture, printing and business management were developed. 
The Central School of Planning and Architecture which was set up in Delhi 
in close cooperation with the Institute of Town Planners will be develbped 
and completed in the Third Plan. The four Regional Schools of Printing 
at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras wi^ a total intake capacity 
of 410 students offer full time and part-time courses in different branches 
of printing aiid lithography. These will be further developed and addi¬ 
tional facilities will be provided in the Central School of,Printing to be 
set up in the Third Plan and at the Delhi Polytechnic. 

Post-graduate Courses in industrial engineering and industrial manage¬ 
ment were started at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, Vic¬ 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

Courses of Business Management are being established at several 
centres. It is also proposed to establish two All-India Institutes of 
Management. 

The problems of commerce education have been recently studied by a 
Committee appointed by the All India Council for Technical Education 
with a view to assessing the present state of employment of commerce 
graduates and to suggest a sound and reasonably uniform system of com¬ 
merce education suited to the needs and resources of our developing eco¬ 
nomy. The Committee has recommended the institution of a diploma 
course in commercial practice at the post-matriculation stage or after the 
tenth class of secondary education in polytechnics or junior commercial 
schools for training personnel for the intermediate grades of administra¬ 
tion in business and commerce. The Committee has also made recom¬ 
mendations in respect of under-graduate and post-graduate education in 
commerce, provision of facilities for practical training and for business 
administration and management studies. 

11. For training competent technicians equipped to practise the 
methods and techniques of industrial engineering, it is proposed to set up 
the National Institute for Training in Industrial Engineering. 

In the Third Plan, a Central Institute of Forging and Foundry Engi¬ 
neering will be set up at Ranchi to train specialists in this field in asmcia- 
tion with the heavy foundry and foi^ging plant at Ranchi where facilities 
are available for practical training as well as for part-time teachers. 
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12. The Administrative Staff College was established at Hyderabad in 
«he Second Plan as a joint and cooperative emerprise of Government, pri* 
vate industry and commerce for the training of senior executives and 
jidministrators. 

The programme for the introduction of the five-year integrated degree 
-course in engineering and technology will be completed in most of the 
universities. Among other schemes for which the Third Plan provides are 
increased hostel facilities, the strengthening of Boards of Technical Educa¬ 
tion in the States, and the development of art education. 

13. In 1960-61, about 2180 seats were secured in industrial firms and 
undertakings for the practical training of engineering graduates and diplo¬ 
ma holders! The scheme for the award of practical training stipends will 
be continued and enlarged in the Third Plan. It is 
at present estimated that about 25 per cent of the 
annual out-turn of engineering graduates and about 12^ per cent of the 
■outturn of diploma holders will be able to secure practical training facili¬ 
ties during the Third Plan as against 12 per cent and 3 per cent respectively 
in the Second Plan. In the case of mining, comprehensive training 
programmes according to the prescribed requirements will be arranged in 
association with the mining industry. Provision of hostels for these 
trainees will also be ensured wherever necessary. 

14. A scheme for the establishment of Junior technical schools for 
■students in the age-group 14-17 was introduced in the Second Plan as 
an experimental measure and 38 such schools were set up. In the Third 
Plan 96 more junior technical schools will be established, for the most 
f>art as adjuncts to polytechnics. Technical institutions for girls and 
nvomen are also provided for in the plans of States. 

15. In the Indian Institutes of Technology and the Regional Colleges, 
-scholarships have been provided for 25 per cent of the students. 
In other institutions, however, the available provision for scholarships 
for engineering and technological studies has been extremely limited. It 
is hoped to remove this deficiency to some extent in the Third Plan, 
■which provides Rs. 8 crores for merit and loan scholarships in this field in 
addition to the existing provisions. It is expected that in the Third Plan, 
for the country as a whole, financial assistance will be available to over 18 
-per cent of the students admitted in technical institutions'as compared tb 
5 per cent at the end of the Second Plan. Apart from other aspects, 
■the larger number of scholarships will, in some measure, reduce wastage 
in technical institutions by enabling indigent students to complete their 
-courses. 

16. An important problem in the field of technical education is ade- 
4quate supply of text books at reasonable prices, the methods of their pro- 
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duction in the country and availability of foreign publications to the- 
increasing number of studenu in technical institutions. Various aspect*^ 
of this probl«n are at present being examined. 

Teachers 

17. The most important prerequisite for tlie development of tedmicaP 
education is the adequate supply of qualified teachers. There is at pre¬ 
sent an acute shortage of teaching personnel in engineering colleges and* 
polytechnics. To reduce this deficit a series of measures are envisaged. 
The teacher training programmes both within the country and abroad; 
which were begun in the Second Plan, will be expanded. Salary scales- 
and general service conditions for teachers in technical institutions are 
being steadily improved. Schemes permitting advance recruitment of 
teachers and creation of supernumerary posts on the teaching staff of; 
institutions should be enlarged. With the development of post-graduate 
studies in engineering and technology, larger numbers of persons witlr 
specialised and research qualifications will become available for the 
Teaching profession. It will be desirable for institutions to enlist the help 
of industry in obtaining the services of practising engineers and executives - 
for part-time teaching. Refresher courses and seminars can help in rais<- 
ing the quality of teaching at every level. 


Training of Craftsmen 


18. Industrial development not only calls for considerable increase in» 
the numbers of skilled workers or crafumen needed but also for a steady 
rise in the quality of their workmanship. There is greater emphasis on-- 
understanding of the processes involved as well as on specialised skill. 
The trend in various countries has, therefore, been to raise the level ofr 
general education and the minimum qualification required for entrance- 
to a trade school. As stated earlier, during the Third Plan, about 1*8- 
million craftsmen will be required, about 810,000 in engineering trades- 
and the balance in non-engineering trades. At present craftsmen or 
skilled workers and operatives are trained in several types of institutions- 
and in different ways. These include (i) Industrial Training Institutes- 
under the scheme of the Ministry of Labour and Employment, (ii) Gov¬ 
ernment Departments or agencies having their own training facilities such^ 
as Defence, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and individual public enter¬ 
prises, (iii) facilities for training provided by State Departments of- 
Industries and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry for small scale in¬ 
dustries^ (iv) Centres for training rural artisans under the community 
development programme, (v) numerous privately t^n industrial schoohu 
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and (vi) ^ traditional methods of transmission of skill from one imii^idusil 
«o another. 


19. New industries now being set up require larger numbers' of 
•craftsmen who have gone through systematic training. At the end of the 
•First Plan there were 59 training centres for craftsmen in different States 
^under the programme sponsored by the Ministry of Labour and Employ* 
iment. These provided training facilities for about 10,500 persons. By 
•the end of the Second Plan, the number of training centres increased to 
167 with a total admission capacity of 42,000. In addition, special facili¬ 
ties were provided for training of displaced persons. In the Third Plan 
•additional training facilities lor about 57,850 craftsmen are proposed to 
be established bringing the total number to about 100,000. The number 
•of training centres for craftsmen will increase to about 318 by the end of 
•the Third Plan, Statewlse programmes of expansion of these facilities are 
.given in the Annexure. Under the National Apprenticeship Scheme ar¬ 
rangements for training about 12,000 persons are expected to be made. As 
^mentioned earlier, apprenticeship is to be placed shortly on a compulsory 
■basis and legislation for the purpose is being introduced. 


Facilities for evening classes for employed industrial workers are also 
to be expanded from about 2,000 at present to over 11,000 seats. A 
'Higher National Trade Certificate Course with a duration of 6 to 12 
months depending on the nature of the trade is proposed to be organised 
as a further stage in the training of craftsmen beyond the trade certificate 
■courses. 

20. The requirements of the Railways and Defence Establishments 
•are being met through their own training programmes. The Railways 
"have arrangements for training both unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Arrangements also exist for those industrial workers who have no recog¬ 
nised .qualifications in the trades to obtain the National Trade Certifi¬ 
cate by taking trade tests organised by the National Council for Training 
in Vocational Trades as private candidates. All State undertakings and 
a growing number of private industries have training programmes for 
■meeting their own requirements. Facilities available in the Defence estab¬ 
lishments are also proposed to be availed of for training craftsmen. For 
'trades not covered by schemes mentioned above. Departments of Indus¬ 
tries in the States will organise special training schemes under the small 
scale industries programme in accordance with patterns laid down by 
the National Council for Training in Vocational Trades. Training faci¬ 
lities provided by the Small Industries Service Institutes and their exten- 
•sion centres are to be expanded so as to meet the requirements of mana- 
•gerial, supervisory and extension personnel. Several Central Ministries and 
^Departments associated with them have special in-service or practical 
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tnioiog programmes. Among these, mention may be made of th^ 
... National Laboratories, the Atomic Energy Establishment, Ministry ot 
^Irrigation and Power, the India Meteorological Department and the AlP 
India Radio. Brides, the .training programmes of the All India Boarda 
for small scale industries, coir, silk, handloom and handicraft and those of. 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission provide for the training of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers required in their respective fields. Train¬ 
ing programmes for craftsmen are to be coordinated and their effective- 
use provided through the National Council for Training in Vocational: 
Trades. 

21. For the training of craft instructors in vocational trades for pro- 
grnmmes for training craftsmen in Indusuial Training Institute and else¬ 
where, three Central Training Institutes had been set up by the end of the- 
Second Plan at Calcutu, Bombay and Kanpur. These bring the totab 
admission capacity to over 500. In addition, for the training of women ins¬ 
tructors there is a Central Training Institute at Delhi. In the Third- 
Plan, these Institutes will be expanded to an admission capacity of over 
1000 seats. In addition, three new institutes are to be established at 
Madras, Hyderabad and Ludhiana, so that at the end of the Third Plan 
there would be about 1800 seats for training instructors in different trades. 
The out-turn from these institutes during the Third Plan is estimated a& 
about 7800. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

SCIENTIFIC Xnd TECHNOLOGICAI; TIESEARCH 

RotE OF ScientifiS^Reseakch 

■' ■», 

Scientific «nd technological researc4 mkes a fmidameiNafl coniribution 
to the development of a country. It has aeated better and more abun< 
dant crops, impitived ‘die health of people by ewe and i^eventkm of 
disease and providedLspeedier and better transport facilities hf land', water 
and air an^^also more and diversified employment lor the*.pes^le. At nmu 
for-peace and space exploration are its latest challenges.^/-, 

2. High standards of living in the more advanced eountri^ are the 
direct result of progress in science and technology and' the rapidi pace of 
development associated with it. The flow of new scientific knowledge 
is continuous and ever expanding and covers both pww and applied re¬ 
search. Pure research leads to new knowledge and undmtanding of 
nature and its laws, and creates the scientific capital from which practical 
applications of knowledge are drawn. New products and processes are 
based on new principles and conceptiom. The advance of technology 
presents new problems to science and also provides new tools with’ which 
to resolve them. 

3. Since the Second World War, the pace of scientific and techaiological 
research in more advanced countries has greatly increased. In die economy 
of these countries, scientific research has an impwtant and honoured 
place and receives every encouragement. As the field df enquiry and 
investigation widens, larger funds are invested, there is intensive search 
for scientific talent, the number and quality of research workers improves, 
the pace of research is accelerated, and results are adbieved with greater 
speed. One of the results of this activity in the more advanced countries, 
however, has been that the gap between the advanced and less advanced 
countries tends to become ever larger. The task before India is to cover 
this distance by putting in the utmost effort in the development of 
scientific and technological research, and in the application of science 
in the furtherance of her development programmes. 

4. Investment in scientific research makes a large and enduring contri* 
bution to the prosperity of the country. As an instance, the remarkable 
development in the production of sugar and cotton in India may be men¬ 
tioned, which is largely due to the application of the techniques of plant 
breeding. Apart from Government, it is industry which provides 'large 
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Ksources. for research in the more advanced countries. Industry supports 
research and in turn research advances industry and a symbiotic firacess 
is established. In India the contribution of industry towards scientific 
research is not at present commensurate wii^* the progress of the economy 
and the vast oppmrtuhities opened up through planned development. 
Nevertheless, successive Five Year ' Plans have made steadily increasing 
allotments for scientific wjprch. Through improvement in agriculture, 
medical and health facilities, techniques of locating and processing raw 
materials, providing substitutes and evolving new materials, appliances atid 
techniques for industry, transport, power, .tommunications and other 
essential utilities, investtUjNit in research yields it return many times over. 
Research will progressively reduce the burden of. imports required for the 
maintenai^. of existing enterprises and establishment of hew enterprises, 
facilitate* eitports and advance technical skills and know-how. 

5. Aims of Scientific Policy.—The aims of India’s scientific policy were 
set forth in Scientific Policy Resolution of March, 1958, in the followirg 
terms: 

(i) to foster, promote, and sustain, by all appropriate means, the 

cultivation of science and scientific research in all its aspects— 
pure, applied and educational; 

(ii) to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of 

research scientists of the highest quality, and to recognise 
their work as an important component of the strength of the 
nation; 

(iii) to encourage, and initiate, with all possible speed, programmes 

for the training of scientific and technical personnel, on a 
scale adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and 
education, agriculture and industry, and defence; 

(iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and women is 

encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dis¬ 

semination of knowledge, and the discovery of new knowledge, 
in an atmosphere of academic freedom; and in general, 

(vi) to ensure for the people of the country all the benefits that can 

accrue from tlie acquisition and application of scientific 
knowledge. 

With the object of fulfilling these aims Government decided to offer good 
conditions of service to scientists, associate them with the formulation of 
policies and give them an honoured place in national life. 

6 . Research programmes.—la the First Five Year Plan attention was 
-chiefly devoted* to the building up of national laboratories and other 

research institutions. In the Second Plan thto available facilities were 
Hieveloped, research was made more broad-based and research facilities in 
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universities and at other research centres were further extended. In the 
Third Plan the programme of scientific and technological research will be 
devoted specially to— 

(i) strengthening the existing research institutions and expanding 

facilities for research over a wide field; 

(ii) encouraging basic research in universities; 

(iii) encouraging, in particular, researdi in engineering and techno¬ 

logy; 

(iv) training o( research personnel and expanding the programme 

of research fellowships and scholarships; 

(v) carrying out research in the development and manufacture of 

scientific and industrial instruments; 

(vi) coordination of research work carried out in nations^ labora¬ 

tories, universities, technical institutions, lal^rati^es of 
scientific associations and research wings of Government 
Departments; and 

(vii) utilising results of research after establishing their validity 
through pilot plant production, full scale field experiments, 
etc. 

7. As a result of developments over the first two Plans an extensive 
network of institutions engaged in scientific research has come into 
existence and pure research, applied research and research in special¬ 
ised fields are being undertaken at a large number of centres. 

Research in pure sciences is being carried out mainly in the um‘- 
versities and in laboratories run by scientific societies and associations. 
The Ck>uncil of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Department 
of Atomic Energy encourage fundamental research m their own 
laboratories as well as in universities and in other institutions all over the 
country. 

Applied and industrial research is being undertaken by national 
laboratories, cooperative industrial research associations and in a small 
number of industrial undertakings. 

Research in engineering subjects is being pursued in some of the 
national laboratories, in institutes of technology, in engineering 
collies associated with universities, and in research agencies of Govern¬ 
ment Departments concerned with roads, railways, buildings, hrrigation, 
power, communic^ons, aviation, etc. 

Research in mineral sciences is being undertaken by the Indian Bureau 
of Mines, Geological Survey of India, National Metallurgical Laboratory, 
Central Fuel Research Institute, Central Mining Researdi Station' and 
the Oi) and Natural Gasi CottuDissioti* 
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Medical research is supported mainly by the Indian Council of 
Medical Research which coordinates and sponsors research schemes in »■ 
large number of centres. 

Agricultural research is coordinated and sponsored by the Indian 
Council of Ag[ricultural Research and the Commodity Conunittees and ia- 
undertaken at a large number of institutes and research stations main¬ 
tained by the Central and State Governments. 

Research and development work relating to atomic energy and iso» 
topes is being conducted under tlie direction of the Department of Atomic 
Energy at the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay and under the- 
Department’s programme of nuclear research. 

• 

8 . Resources for scientific and technological research.—Development 
expenditure in scientific and technological research and outlays for pro¬ 
grammes''in the Third Plan under the Central Government are shown in* 
the following Table: 

(Rs. crores) 


Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (C.S.I.R.) (includiiig large 

Second Plan 
estimated 
expenditure 

Third Plan 

sctl: fiild expjrims itj aid Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

20*00 

35.00 

Depanmsnt of Atomic Energy 

27-00 

35 00 

agricultural research 

IJ.80 

26.40 

medical research 

2.20 

3 SO 

research under other Cm'.ral Ministries 

(other than Defence) 

9.00 

30.89 

total 

72.00 

130.00 


The Third Plan outlays are in addition to expenditure amounting to Rr>. 
75 crores over the five year period on the continuance of facilities establub- 
ed upto the end of the Second Plan. 

9. The progress of scientific and technological research over the finr 
two Plan periods and the programmes formulated for the 'Third Pla» 
are reviewed below under die following heads: 

(i) Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 

(ii) Ministry of Scientific Research, 

(iii) Department of Atomic Energy, 

,(iv) research in agriculture and allied fields^. 

(v) medical researdi, ^ 
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(vi) Other programmes of research: 

(a) irrigation and power, 

(b) transpose and construction, 

(c) mineriii, 

(d) communication, 

(vii) sugar, jute and other industries, 

^viii) research in universities and institutes of higher technology 
(including engineering research and statistics), 

(ix) utilisation of scientific research, 

(x) scientific instruments, and 

(xi) standardisation, quality control and productivity. 


Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

10. Review of progress.—The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research undertakes research in its own laboratories and institutions, and 
jdso by way of sponsored research schemes in universities and other 
tiesearch institutions. 

11. There are at present 23 national and regional laboratories which 
are mainly carrying on applied research. New laboratories started during 
the Second Plan include the Central Mechanical Engineering Research 
Institute, the Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute, 
National Aeronautical Laboratory and the Regional Research Laboratory, 
Assam. In addition, three existing laboratories namely, the Indian Insti¬ 
tute for Biochemistry and Experimental Medicine, the Regional Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad, and the Regional Research Laboratory, Jammu 
have been taken over by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

‘The Birla Industrial and Technological Museum has been established 
at Calcutta. The Council has also established the Central Indian Medical 
^Plants Organisation for promoting cultivation of medicinal plants and 
•the Central Scientific Instruments Organisation for developing the manu¬ 
facture of scientific instruments. 

12. At the national laboratories, surveys and assessment of raw mate- 
•rials have been undertaken and indigenous substitutes for scarce or im- 
iported raw materials have been developed. Improvements in manufac- 
tuming methods have been brought about and a range of new products 
•have been developed. In this connection special mention may be made 
of the production of mica insulating bricks utilising waste mica, optical 
gllass from indigenous raw materials, development of nkkel-free stainless 
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Steel and coinage alloys, setting up of a low sltaft furnace for productkia 
of iron from low grade ores and non-metallurgical coal on a pilot plant 
scale, multipurpose food, protein supplement food.l^nsed on oil cakes and 
cereals, baby foods based on skimmed buffalo m|ll^. dried- fruit pulpv 
production of nicotine sulphate from tobacco wasM’^xilyoses from tama- 
rin seeds, ion exchange resins from cashew nut shell liquid, decolori¬ 
sing and de-ionising carbons from low grade coal, building boards based 
on sawdust and other ligno-cellulosic waste, ceramic condensers, develop¬ 
ment of an automatic eletronic traffic control device and group hearings 
aid for deaf children. Methods have also been developed for upgradii^ 
coal, manganese ores, and other minerals. 

13. In addition to the national laboratories, the C.S.I.R. lias establish¬ 
ed a number of research centres and units all over the country. There arc 
about five research centres on essential oils for developing cultivation of 
essential oihb'earing plants, a Rain and Clouds Physics Research Unit 
and a Public Health Engineering Research Centre at Qiandrawal Water 
Works, Delhi. Research centres have also been set up for gas turbines*, 
wind power, medicinal plants, earthquake engineering, etc. 

14. The C.S.I.R. also sponsors research schemes at various universi¬ 
ties and institutes and provides grants-in-aid for specific research schemes- 
The grants are given on the advice of 13 research committees of the- 
C.S.I.R. which deal with different subjects. Universities, research insti¬ 
tutes, industry and the Government Departments concerned are rejoe- 
sented on these committees. During 1960-61, more than 360 researcb- 
schemes were sponsored at 90 different centres. 

15. A National Register Unit in the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research maintains up-to-date information regarding scientific and' 
technical personnel in the country as well as a separate roster for Indian. 
scientists receiving training abroad. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has instituted n 
scheme for junior and senior research fellowships, which are tenable at the 
national laboratories as well as at universities and other institutions. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research maintains a Scien¬ 
tists’ Pool which provides temporary placement to scientists returning to- 
India after training abroad and assigns to them suitable work until thcf 
can secure opportunities in their own lines of specialisation. The stren¬ 
gth of the Sdentists* Pool has been recently raised from 100 to 200. 

A scheme for providing financial assistance to retired research scien¬ 
tists to enable them to continue active research was instituted in 1958. 

16. Industrial research.—lx has been the piolicy of the C.S.I.R. to en¬ 
courage research on problems of industries by cooperative researdti 
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anociations established by industries themselves. Thus, the Ck>uncil has 
aupptnrted cooperative research units set up by the silk and art silk, rubber 
and paint industries and by the Textile Research Associations at 
.Ahmedabad, Bombay and Coimbatore. 

The national laboratories have endeavoured to assist various indus- 
tria through provision of technical advice and testing facilities and 
•investigations relating to substitute raw materials, etc. Conucts are 
•maintained with industrial associations, Chambeis of Commerce and 
•tedinical departments of the Central and State Governments with a view 
•to indentifying problems and referring them to the appropriate national 
laboratories for further study. Industrial liaison offices have also been 
•established for keeping in touch with the industry. 

17. Programmes of national laboratories.—Eich national laboratory 
has reviewed its work and drawn up a programme of development for 
•the Third Plan. A few leading items in these programmes may be 
>lniefiy mentioned. The National Physical Laboratory will undertake 
development of radio components on a pHot plant scale. The National 
Chemical Laboratory proposes to set up new Divisions for dyes and 
‘iiMHganic intermediates and essential oils and will undertake a number 
■of new pilot plant projects. The National Metallutgical Laboratory will 
•establish a new Division for alloy steels as also to study problems of 
corrosion under different conditions. The Central Fuel Research Insti¬ 
tute will extend its work on the utilisation of low grade coals and will 
•initiate large scale pilot plant trials. The Glass and Ceramic Institute 
will have a pilot plant for the production of optical glass and a separate 
wing for research in mica products. The Central Drug Research Labo¬ 
ratory will start a Division for antibiotics and fine chemicals. The 
Central Food Technological Research Institute will establish regional 
-fruit and vegetable preservation stations. The Central Road Research 
Institute will set up a new Division for the study of problems relating 
to bridges. The Central Building Research Institute proposes to start 
‘five regional research units. Regional extension centres will also be set 
up by the Central Leather Research Institute. The Central Electro- 
-Ciiemical Research Institute will have new Divisions for research on 
orarosion and chemical physics. The Central Salt Research Institute 
will undertake work on algology and will also initiate pilot projects for 
the recovery of by-products from salt bitterns. 

The Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC) will 
be expanded to serve as a national clearing house for scientific and 
technical information. 

Among the institutions begun during the Second Plan reference may 
■be made to the Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute at 
Ourgapur, the Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute at 
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Nagpur, the National Aeronautical Laboratory at Bangalore, the R^onal 
Research Laboratory in Assam, the Central Indian Medicinal Plants Orga¬ 
nisation and the Central Scientific Instruments Organisation. These 
institutions will be fully equipped in the course of the Third Plan. 

18. New research institutions in the Third Plan.—A number of new 
institutions and research centres are proposed to be established in the 
Third Plan. These include, amongst others, the Institute of Petroleum, 
the National Biological Laboratory and a Regional Research Laboratory. 

The Institute of Petroleum for research on petroleum and its products 
is being established at Dehra Dun. 

It is proposed to set up a National Biological Laboratory with Divi¬ 
sion for physiology, cytology and genetics, experimental embryology, 
microbiolc^, virology and immunology, biophysics and biometry, and 
biochemistry. 

It is proposed to establish a Fire Research Station along with the 
Bombay regional unit of the Central Buildings Research Institute, 
Roorkee. The Station will undertake research on fire problems and will 
advise on problems relating to fires and fire protection. 

For studying the effects of earthquakes on structures and for designing 
earthquake-proof constructions, the Earthquake Engineering Research 
Centre, set up during the Second Plan at Roorkee, is to be strengthened. 

The pilot plant of the Low Shaft Furnace Project established at the 
National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur, to carry out trials for 
the production of iron without using coking coal, will be expanded to 
include the production of ferro-alloys. The scope of the project will also 
be extended to utilise the low shaft furnace gas for upgrading low-grade 
manganese ores and for the production of sponge iron. 

Proposals to establish during the Third Plan cooperative research 
associations for automobiles, cement, foundry, printing, food and allied 
industries are being examined. 


Ill 

Ministry of Scientific Research 

19. The Ministry of Scientific Research is responsible for the deve¬ 
lopment of several research organisations, such as the Survey of India, 
the National Atlas Organisation, the Botanical and Zoolc^ical Surveys 
and the Central Board of Geophysics and also makes grants for scientific 
research. 

■20. Surveys of Jndta.—During the First and Second Plan periods 1'66 
lakh sq. miles of the country were covered by departmental surveys on 
standai^ scales. In addition, demarcation of the boundry between West 
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Pakistan and India was largely completed. Surveys covering about 
110,000 sq. miles in connection with more than 150 river valley, flood 
control and industrial projects were completed by the Survey of India. 
Surveys by photogrammetric methods have also been introduced. The 
Survey of India participated in observations under the programme of the 
International Geophysical Year. To cope with heavy demands for sur¬ 
veys and mapping for projects under the Five Year Plans, the Survey of 
India has undertaken a scheme of expansion, mechanisation and moder¬ 
nisation. During the Third Plan the Survey of India proposes to set up 
separate research cells for cartography, geodesy and photogrammetry. 

21. National Atlas Organisation.—The National Atlas Organisation, 
which was sanctioned in 1956, has a large programme of work in hand. 
It has produced a preliminary edition of the National Atlas of India in 
Hindi and is engaged in- the preparation of the main edition. The Orga¬ 
nisation proposes to bring out maps in the form of fascicules in respect 
of various topics, such as population, physical, transport, etc. 

22. Botanical Survey of India.—The Botanical Survey of India has 
formulated a programme of development for the Third Plan which in¬ 
cludes the setting up of Divisions for economic botany and medicinal 
plants, a national cryptogamic collection which will include marine and 
fresh water flora, a central pool for wood, pollen, fossil and corpological 
collection and experimental gardens in different climatic regions. It is 
also proposed to develop further the Indian Council of Ecological Re¬ 
search so that problems relating to desert control, flood control, soil 
conservation and wild-life management may receive further attention. 
The Botanical Survey proposes to constitute two new Circles in the 
Third Plan. One of these will be concerned with the problems of the 
arid zone. 

23. Zoological Survey of India.—During the Second Plan important 
faunistic surveys were undertaken by the Zoological Survey. These in¬ 
cluded the Rajasthan desert survey, Sambhar Lake survey and Pondicherry- 
Karaikal surveys. Several thousand specimens were collected, studied, 
identified and added to the national zoological collections. Development 
schemes of the Zoological Survey for the Third Plan include the estab¬ 
lishment of new Divisions for ecology and wild life conservation and 
palaeozoology and of two new field stations for conducting research work 
on fresh water jind high altitude biology. The Marine Survey Unit wiB 
also be expanded. 

24. Central Board of Geophysics.—The Geophysical Research Wing 
and the Oceanographic Research Wing which were started by the Central 
Board of Geophysics during the Second Plan period are still in their 
initial stages. The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research wiU 
fake them over from the beginning of the Third Plan. The Geophysical 
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'Research Wing is concerned with various aspects of geophysical explora¬ 
tion and instrumentation. 

The Oceanographic Research Wing will collect oceanographic data 
over extensive areas in the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal. It will also 
.participate in the International Indian Ocean Expeditions (1960-64). 

25. Assistance for scientific societies and associations.—ScientiHc socie¬ 
ties and associations maint.iin research institutions of their own and offer 
^holarships and fellowships to promi.sing young scientists. In the Second 
Plan, the Ministry of Scientific Research provided about Rs. 2 crores as 
.grants-in-aid to scientific societies and associations. Among the organisa- 
riotis which have been assisted arc the National Institute of Sciences of 
India, the Indian Science Congress Association, the Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science, the Bose Institute, the Indian Academy of 
Sciences (Raman Institute), the Physical Research Laboratory (Ahmeda- 
bad) and the Birbal Salmi Institute of Palaeobotany. Assistance is also 
given to a number of other learned scientific societies in fields such as 
physics, chemistry, niathcinatics, botany, /oology, geology, mining and 
■engineering. 

26. During recent years there has been a new interest in the country 
in mountaineering and striking advances have been made since the 
■establishment of the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute at Darjeeling. 
During the Third Plan mountaineering research and expeditions will be 
■gis'en the support needed. 

At the end of the Second Plan a Himalayan Zoological Park was 
•established at Darjeeling. I( will be developed further during the Third 
Plan. 

27. Vijnau Mandirs.-The object of the Vijnan Mandir scheme (rural 
•science laboratories) was to create [jojiular interest in scientific develop¬ 
ment, disseminate scientific information and bring application of science 
closer to the everyday life of the rural population. By the end of the 
•Second Plan .^9 Vijnan Mandirs were .set uj). The working of the scheme 
has been reviewed by a committee which has suggested that Vijnan 
Mandirs should function in close cooperation with educational institu¬ 
tions and [lopular organisations in areas served by the community deve¬ 
lopment programme and that their administration should be taken over 
'by State Governments. These proposals are under consideration. Ten- 
•tatively, it is envisaged that 160 additional Vijnan Mandirs should be set 
<!ip in the Third Plan. 

IV 

Department of Atomic Energy 

28. The principal aims of the Department of Atomic Energy are to 
4leyelop the use of atomic energy for the production of electrical power, 
Sind to develop its uses in agriculture, biology, industry and medicine 

P.C.-40. ' 
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through a ividespread use of isotopes as tracers in scientific investigations*- 
and as sources of radiation. Since India has the largest deposits of thorium 
in the world, the ultimate aim is to base nuclear power production in 
the country on thorium, a task which will require long range research- 
and the solution of many difficult technological problems in physics,.- 
chemistry, metallurgy and engineering. 

29. Atomic Energy Establishment.~The principal centre for scientific 
research and technical development work in the field of atomic energy is 
the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay which was inaugurated in 
January, 1957. It has at present on its staff over 1300 graduate scientists- 
and engineers who have been given advanced on-the-job training in the 
Establishment. The work of the Establishment is organised in some 15" 
Divisions covering scientific disciplines such as physics, chemistry, biology^ 
medicine, engineering and metallurgy. 

The Physics Group comprises the Nuclear Physics, Health Physics and 
Electronics Division ami the Technical Physics Section. The Nuclear 
Physics Divifiion is doing important work on the diffusion and slowing 
down of neutrons in various materials, which is necessary for an under¬ 
standing of basic physical phenomena in solids .as also in the tlcsign 
of nuclear reactors. ^Vork on neutron scattering and other nuclear reac¬ 
tions is being undertaken. 

Tile Air Monitoring Section of the Health Physics Division not only- 
monitors the air at several important places in the neighbourhood of the' 
Trombay Establishment but also has established 31 centres in different 
parts of the country for undertaking systematic .survey of radio-active 
content of air, rain-water and milk, thus enabling a check to be kept on' 
fall-out due to atomic explosions. Measurements are also carried out 
on the radio-active content of vegetation especially in the neighbourhood 
of Bombay and also of the strontium absorbed in bones, in animals and 
human beings, due to ingestion of radio-strontium arising from atomic 
fall-out. 

The Radiation Measurement Section of the Health Physics Division 
luns a film badge service for all workers dealing with radiation and 
radio-active substances in the Trombay Establishment, and also on a 
voluntary basis for hospitals and research institutions in the country. 

The Electronics Division has developed almost all the electronic ins- 
tiuments used in the Atomic Energy Establishment and for the survey of 
radio-active minerals. The programme of production is being expanded 
to meet the country’s entire requirements of electronic instruments 
for the Third Plan. The control systems for Apsara and Zerlina Reactors- 
were developed by the Reactor Control Section which is now in a posi- 
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tion to projduce the control system for any reactor including a nuclear 
power station. 

The Technical Physics Section is engaged in developing and making 
instruments which have been imported hitherto. Several different types 
of mass spectrometers as well as other instruments have been designed 
and produced. 

30. The Chemical Group consists ol Divisions for Analytical Chemis¬ 
try, Isotopes, Radio-chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and a Remote 
Handling Section. This Group has developed techniques for detecting 
minute quantities of impurities in atomically pure material; for example, 
boron can be detected to a tenth of a jiart jier million in graphite. Tech¬ 
niques for the. prod net ion and handling of radioisotopes and for handling 
and treating highly radio-active substances such as radio-iodine, radio-phos¬ 
phorus. radio-gold, radio-sodium, radio-iron, etc. have been developed for 
facilitating their use for research or in therapy. Important work has 
been done on studying the chemical properties of plutonium and the rare 
earths for develojiiiig iiidiistrial processes for separation of plutonium 
and rare earths from used fuel elements. Research and development work 
has been done for producing atomically pure uranium from crude ura¬ 
nium salt and on the basis of this work a pilot plant has been successfully 
designed and built and has been in operation since April, 1959. This 
plant has produced the uranium which fuels Zerlina and the (fanada- 
India Reactor. Processes and flowsheets have been worked out for the 
uranium mill to be .set up in Bihar for the extraction of uranium from 
uranium ore. A process has been developed for the extraction of minute 
amounts c>f uranium from waste copper tailings and is being tried out on 
a pilot plant .scale. Pilot plants for making stable isotopes such as 
nitrogen 11 have been set up. Considerable wotk is being done on diffe¬ 
rent methods of making heavy water and on upgrading heavy water 
which becomes downgraded in the cour.se of operation of atomic reac¬ 
tors. Basic research concerned with developing titanium, thorium and 
other alloys of importance in atomic energy work, is being carried out in 
the Metallurgy Division. The Division has been responsible for design¬ 
ing, building and operating a facility for the production of elements. The 
establishment of uranium metal and fuel fabrication plants has placed 
India among the few countries which produce their own fuel elements. 

31. The Engineering Group consists of three Divisions, namely. Re¬ 
actor Engineering, Reactor Operations and Engineering Service, and is 
concerned with engineering problems relating to the design, construc¬ 
tion and operation of atomic reactors. It has designed and built seven 
"loops” for studying the behaviour of materials used in reactors. The 
Group was responsible for the mechanical and engineering design of 
Apsara and Zerlina. 
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Apsara became critical on August 4, 1956, and gave continuous and 
trouble-free operation for four years till it was shut down on August 4, 
1960, for maintenance, repairs and renovation. This reactor has operated 
for 2-2 million kWli in four years and has produced most of the radioiso¬ 
topes made in India and has also been a valuable tool for experiments 
in physics. It has been in operation again since January, 1961, with 
an improved control and cooling system. Zcrlina went into operation 
on January 15, 1961. The Canada-India Reactor is a high flux, 
natural uranium fuelled, heavy water moderated, light water cooled 
reactor, which first became critical on June 16, 1060. This is a power- 
fuel reactor for engineering research and provides a necessary facility for 
the design of nuclear power stations. It is also one of the largest potential 
isotope producers and will make India self-sufficient in jiile-produced 
isotopes, including specially those used for medical purposes like radio¬ 
cobalt. > 

32. The Biology and Medical Divisions have done important work on 
the effects of radiation on biological organisms especially at the cellular 
level. 

.*13. The Tata Institute for Fundamental Research, which was establish¬ 
ed in 1945, is the leading centre for advanced study and fundamental 
research in nuclear science and mathematics. Research work done by 
this Institute in theoretical physics in the field of elementary particles, 
its experimental work in cosmic ray.®, geophysics, nuclear physics and its 
school of mathematics have received wide recognition. The fundamental 
v/ork in mathematics, cosmic rays., geophysics and nuclear physics will 
be developed further. It is proposed to instal one of the latest types of 
fast transistorised digital computers in the Institute. It is also planned 
to design and build a computer with a higher speed and more powerful 
computational facilities than any commercially available today. A charg¬ 
ed particle accelerator for high energy nuclear physics work is also under 
consideration. 

. .S4. The Department of Atomic Energy has a large Atomic Minerals 

Division whose function is to find new deposits of minerals of use in an 
atomic energy programme. Thorium deposits containing nearly 300,000 
tons of thorium in a concentration of 10 per cent were discovered in Bihar. 
A number of finds, which are in the process of being proved by drilling 
have also been made in the country. One of the deposits in Bihar 
contains .several thousands tons of uranium. India has also important 
deposits of beryl, zircon, and other minerals of importance in the atomic 
energy programme. 

35. Programmes in the Third Plan.—During the Third Plan the Atomic 
Energy Establishment will intensify and broaden the scope of activities 
which have been described above. The present temporary laboratories 
will be replaced by new laboratories. These will include, in particular. 
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a Modular Laboratory for housing the Divisions which will handle only 
small quantities of radioactive material and a large Radiological Labora¬ 
tory for high activity work with hot cells, in which hundred thousand 
curie amounts can be handled, as will be necessary for the Isotope and 
Radiochemistry Divisions, and the plutonium laboratory. 

36. Some of the more important developments envisaged in the Third 
Plan may be briefly mentioned. The film badge service of the Health 
Physics Division will be extended to cover all institutions in the country 
using radioactive materials or radiation. 

The Electronics Division will expand its work on design and produc¬ 
tion of electronic instruments. The Division has also taken up the deve¬ 
lopment and manufacture of transistors. 

A plant for the treatment of used fuel elements and the extraction 
of plutonium is under construction at Trombay, and will be completed 
in the first hall of 1963. The plant is also designed to treat uranium 
fuel elements enriched upto about 2 per cent, and will provide the expe¬ 
rience necessary for the construction of the plutonium plant proposed for 
the Third Plan. Extensive waste disposal facilities are an essential part 
of a large atomic energy establishment, and a waste treatment plant for 
high active waste is being designed in conjunction with the plutonium 
plant. A plant for treating low active waste will be constructed next to 
the Canada—India Reactor. 

Processes for the production of zirconium, beryllium, and other metals 
required in an atomic energy programme have already been developed 
during the Second Plan. These will be tried out on a pilot plant scale. 

37. The Isotojre Division will increase its production of radio-isotopes, 
such as, phosphorus 32, sulphur .3.'), chromium 51, iron 59, bromine 82, 
iodine 131, and gold 198, so as to be able to supply the needs of the 
entire country. In addition, the production of labelled organic com¬ 
pounds necessary for biological investigations, which has already been ini¬ 
tiated, will be greatly expanded. 

The production of large quantities of cobalt 60 for medical therapy 
will be established, so that this radiation source, so valuable in the treat¬ 
ment of cancer, can be supi)lied to many more hospitals in the country 
than at present. 

A Medical Isotope Centre will be set up which will provide for the 
use of isotopes in medical research and therapy, and for the training of 
doctors from all over the country in the use of these new tools. 

• The Biology Division and the Medical Division will be greatly aug¬ 
mented with increased effort on the study of cancer, chemical riutagcns, 
and anti-cancer agents. The construction of a gamma field at Trombay 
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for using radiation to study and produce plant mutations and to develop 
species with better characteristics will be completed. 

Work on preservation of food by radiation and on sterilisation by 
radiation of such articles as bandages, medical equipment, etc. will also 
be taken up. 

38. A study is being carried out of the cost of a 200 MW nuclear 
power station of Canadian • type using heavy water as moderator and 
organic as coolant. 

Work on a 20 MW' prototype nuclear powei station using natural 
uranium as fuel, heavy water as moderator, and organic as coolant will 
be carried further. 

39. The high altitude laboratory at Giilmarg will be completed and 
connected by a wire ropeway to a higher station at Khilanmarg and 
Apharwat. These laboratories will be used immediately for high alti¬ 
tude research in cosinit rays, hut will also be available for high altitude 
lesearch in biology, physiology, and other sciences. 

It is also planned to set up a high altitude laboratory at Koclaikanal 
in South India on the magnetic equator at an altitude of nearly 8000 
feet. 

40. The Atomic Energy Establishment, in cooperation with the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re.search, maintains a training school to which 
some 200 post-graduate students are admitted every' year from universi¬ 
ties all over the country. In the Third Plan, the training .school will 
provide for facilities for a larger number of post-graduate scientists from 
Indian universities as well as for a limited number of scientists from 
other countries. The Department of Atomic Energy has instituted a 
sclieme for the award of 120 scholarships every year to under-graduate and 
post-graduate students in the universities with a view to encouraging 
bright students to take up scientific careers. 

The Department proposes to set up tw'o inter-university centres—one 
in the north and another in the south—for providing scientists in univer¬ 
sities with research facilities requiring the use of experimental reactors 
and other large expensive equipment. 

V 

Research in Agriculture and Allied Fields 

41. Agricultural research is carried on in Central research institutes 
as well as at research stations in the States. Besides the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, Delhi, the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar and the National 
Dairy Research Institute at Karnal, fundamental studies and research are 
undertaken at Central Research Institutes for rice, potato and fineries 
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®.esearch on.local problems is carried on at a large number of research 
'Stations which are assisted by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
and (Commodity Committees for Cotton, Jute, Oilseeds, I’obacco, Sugar¬ 
cane, Arecanut, Coconut and Lac. Research on plantatiofli'crops is spon¬ 
sored by the Tea, Coffee and Rubber Boards. The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Commodity Committees also assist for 
coordinated research projects of a regional or all-India character. An 
important development in the Second Five Year Plan is the setting up of 
17 composite research stations on cotton, oilseeds and millets. The estab¬ 
lishment of these research stations has provided a coverage for fi.ndamen- 
tal research applicable to a wide range of agro-climatic conditions. 
Research on soil conservation jiroblems is undertaken under the auspices 
of the Central Soil.Conservation Board. 

•12. Agriculture.—Over the past decade agricultural research has con¬ 
tributed to improvement in crop production in several direction. Among 
these mention may be made of the development of rust resistant wheats 
at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute. One of these wheats was 
produced using atomic energy as a source for inducing mutations. During 
the First and Second Plans research has been undertaken in the breeding 
of high yielding varieties of rice, introduction of new varieties, improve¬ 
ment of hill paddy, and evolution of lice varieties resistant to disease. 
Fundamental studies on the physiology of rice plants have also been car¬ 
ried out. In respect of millets, the technique of hybridisation is being 
extended to jowar and bajra with a view to evolving high yielding 
varieties. At a number of stations improved agronomic practices relating 
to millets are also under study. In the field of cotton research, the accli¬ 
matization of sea island cotton of Andrews variety in Kerala is a significant 
development. Extra long staple cottons have been evolved in Madras 
and Ptmjab and recommended for commercial ctiltivation. A large pro¬ 
gramme of hybrid maize seed production has been taken in hand. Several 
improved varieties of subsidiary food crops like tapioca and potato, vege¬ 
tables such as tomato and brinjal, and fruits like grapes and papaya, and 
of pulses and oilseeds have been evolved. Dosage rates of fertilisers for 
different crops and their water requirements have been worked out. Work 
•on weed control and control of diseases and pests by chemical sjjray has 
yiehled useful results. 

43. For the Third Plan, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
has a programme for enlarging facilities for research in the States through 
expansion of the existing agricultural institutes and by the setting up of 
experimental stations in different regions based on soil and climate. Rice 
research stations with sub-stations will be set up in each rice growing 
State. Research on wheat rust control and other coordinated agronomic 
experiments and research on hybrid maize will be extended. Cross-com- 
.modity stations for research on millets, cotton and oilseeds will also be 
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expanded. Agricultural research centres will be established in eack^ 
major river valley project area and agronomic surveys of those areas wilh 
be undertaken. It is proposed to establish new Institutes for fertiliser 
technology, forage and grasslands research, research, on soils and plant, 
virology. Research on fruits, spices, cashewnut and cocoa will be- 
expanded. Regional stations for research on tuber crops other than 
potato will be set up. A national hortorium will be established to serve- 
as repository of all .introduced plants in India. Facilities for research,, 
improvement and testing of agricultural implements will also be deve¬ 
loped on a considerable scale. 

44. All the Divisions of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute- 
will be expanded during the Third Plan. Several superior hybrids and 
synthetic varieties in maize and the major millets are to be developed. 
Mutation inducing methods using radioisotopes- and chemical mutagens- 
will be further exploited for crop improvement. Facilities of the artifi¬ 
cial climate house (phytotron) will be developed and utilised for studies 
in plant physiology and plant improvement. Research on soil physics, 
will be intensified. A section on plant nematology is to be started for 
research on nematodes causing causing damage to agricultural crops. Work 
on insect pests with reference to their genetics and resistance of' 
plants to insects will be expanded. Other additions will be a tillage- 
laboratory and a hydraulics and general engineering laboratory. 

45. Research on various commodities under the various Commodity 
Committees will generally aim at increasing yield and improving quality. 
Breeding work on different crops lor obtaining high yielding varieties 
resistant to diseases will lie developed further. Technological research 
on cotton, jute, tobacco, etc. will aim- at improvement in the methods 
of processing, packing and manufacture. In the case of jute and lacj the 
effort will be to evolve new uses. Emphasis will also be laid on the uti¬ 
lisation of by-products such as coconut husks; jute sticks, coir, tobacco- 
wastes, lac wastes, cotton wastes, cotton seed hulls, etc. 

46. Work relating to agroeconomic research initiated during the first 
two Plans at the Agro-Economic Research Centres started by the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture will be further intensified. It is also proposed' 
to extend farm management studies to cover selected regions in all States. 

47. Soil comervation.—The main soil conservation problems in India 
have been classified region-wise and a number of research programmes- 
have been initiated. In addition to the existing Research-cum-Demons- 
tration and Training Centres, two more research centres for red soil areas- 
will l)e established during the Third Plan one in Orissa representing- 
high rainfall areas, and the other in Andhra Pfadesh representing Ibw' 
rainfall areas. 
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Research programmes in soil conservation will include both applied’ 
and fundamental studies. Among the former may be mentioned studies 
of the various aspects of soil, agronomic .studies concerned with cultiva¬ 
tion and crop rotation, mixed cropping, strip cropping, trials with green 
manuring crops, cultivation of horticultural crops in the slopes of hills^ 
agrostological studies on varioas grasses for erosion control and pasture 
management, studies of afforestation, regeneration and water shed manage¬ 
ment, engineering studies on different cross sections, grades and lengths of 
control bunds and bench terraces, reclamation of gullies by different types- 
of check dams, construction of earth dams and studies of various aspects 
of desert land and of the economics of soil conservation measures. The 
fundamental studies will include investigations on basic laws governing 
hydrological‘behaviour of water-sheds under various management prac¬ 
tices and basic soil investigations in relation to soil and water conservation. 

48. Animal /<wsfoand>-y.—Research in animal husbcindry has covered 
varioiLs aspects of breeding, feetling and disease control. At a large 
number of centres, research which has been undertaken under field condi¬ 
tions concerning cross-breeding of non-descript cattle in hilly and high 
rainfall areas has shown that under these conditions there is improve¬ 
ment in milk-yield in the progeny. A coordinated research scheme on the- 
merits of selective breeding of certain local types of cattle as against their 
grailing up with well defined breeds of greater productive capacity has 
been initiated. Research on artificial insemination has provided a power- 
fid tool in the hands of breeders in improving tlie breeds. 

Besides research on animal nutrition at 1/ainagar, regional animal 
nutrition stations have been established. These have facilitated studies 
in the chemical composition and nutritive value of available foodstuffs 
in different regions and for detecting and correcting nutritional deficien¬ 
cies. Research on the improvement of the nutritive value of paddy straw, 
which forms the bulk of nutrition for cattle in the country, has shown 
simple methods of treatment which can be resorted to for removing 
deleterious effects caused by feeding paddy straw. Work has also been 
done on the feeding value of certain fodders and tree leaves that can 
be made use of during scarcity or famine periods. 

Investigations on animal diseases have been carried out on an exten¬ 
sive scale. Useful results have been secured regarding the causative fac¬ 
tors of certain diseases and their treatment and prevention. Research on 
rinderpest has led to the development of the freeze-dried goat tissue- 
vaccine which is now being used for immunising comparatively resistant 
cattle of the plains and development of the lapinised and lapinised- 
avinised vaccine for immunising the more susceptible hill cattle. A. 
vaccine was also evolved for immunisation against pasteurellosis. 

49. In the Third Plan, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
will continue many of the current schemes of research on different aspects- 
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of animal husbandry. Pilot investigations on cross-breeding of indigenous 
.cattle in areas of heavy rainfall and high altitude will be continued. 
Work will also continue on determining the relative value of selective 
;breeding, grading up and cross-breeding in different regions of the coun- 
,try. Further studies on nutritional requirements of Indian cattle and 
.buflaloes will be undertaken. Investigations on the control and eradica¬ 
tion of humpsore disease of cattle will be undertaken on a coordinated 
;basis. Investigations on control of brucellosis in cattle and various 
diseases of .sheep and goats, pigs and poultry will also be carried out. 
Breeding studies on pigs and other animals will also be extended. 
Studies on physiological norms of various species and breeds of livestock, 
on protluction of fodders and carrying capacity of pasture and forage 
crojw will be undertaken. New schemes are also to be undertaken on 
investigations of mucosal disease and salinonella infection in farm animals 
and yellow disease of cattle. Investigation will also be undertaken on 
control of tidrerculosis. It is proposed to start livestock research stations 
in the States for intensifying research on local and regional problem. 
Regional animal nutrition research stations w’ill be placed on a perma¬ 
nent footing. 

50. Selective breeding of sheep and cross-breeding with exotic breeds 
like Rambouillet has been carried out with a view' to evolving suitable 
breeds for the production of fine apparel wool. In the Third Plan 
research will be undertaken on sheep production in mixed farming 
economy. Studies on artificial insemination will be extended in sheep. 
The Indian Council of Agricultural Research proposes to establish a 
Central Sheep and Wool Research Station. 

51. In the field of poultry development, economic balanced poultry 
■rations have been evolved. An indigenous strain of birds has been deve¬ 
loped with high egg production. Methods were developed for defertilis- 
ing eggs with a view to increasing their keeping quality. Cheap hat- 
cJieries were established successfully and the use of such hatcheries in 
forming poultry development blocks was demonstrated. Successful 
experiments were tarried out in which briolers were produced having a 
body weight of 3^ pounds in 10 weeks. In the Third Plan, work on 
hybridisation of inbred lines of selected poultry breeds and progeny test¬ 
ing of poultry will be extended. Investigation on problems of housing 
poultry in cheap poultry houses constructed with material available *in 
rural areas will continue. Coordinated schemes on economic poultry 
ration will be continued to investigate cheaper feeds including agricul¬ 
tural by-products and industrial wastes. 

52. Dairying.—Research work has been undertaken on economical 
methods of manufacture of milk products and by-products under village 
conditions. Research on the bacteriological and chemical quality of 
milk in different regions has yielded information which has helped in 
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'designing several important dairy development schemes. Improved 
-methods for making ghee have been evolved and a new method of detect¬ 
ing adulteration in milk has been established. 


New studies on evolving new breeds of dairy cattle by cross-breeding 
indigenous cows with Jersey bulls and grading up Kangayam breed of 
caitle with Tharparkar will be undertaken. Research on the compara¬ 
tive ( (onomics of specialised dairy fanning versus arable farming versus 
mixed farming will be further intensified. Studies designed to reduce the 
cost of maturity of calves by feeding with milk substitutes will be under¬ 
taken. Problenn oJ storage and transport of large quantities of milk and 
processing of. high arid cream for making butici, etc. will be investigated. 
Investigations are also contemplated on mineral metaboli.sm in ruminants 
with the aid of radioactive isotopes. 

N.itionai Dairy Rc.scarch Institute will initiate lesearch on nutritional 
physiology ol difterent breeds of cattle, pasture management, growth rate 
ol calves, studies on problems relating to technological aspects of bulk 
milk processing, handling and distribution, as also studies on manufac¬ 
ture, paikaging and storage of milk |)roduits. Research on dairy uten¬ 
sils, bacteriology of milk and milk jiroducts, residual antibiotics, regional 
compositions of milk, detection of adulteration, keeping quality and 
mineral balance of milk will be taken up. A new Division on dietetics 
will be .set up for research on nutritive aspects of milk and milk products. 


5^. Forest research.—Mmy of the research schemes sanctioned at the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dim, during the Second Plan will con¬ 
tinue during the Third Plan. These include studies on plant genetics of 
forest trees, forest influences, epidemiology' of forest insects and pests, 
jjrotection of timber against marine borers, jrreservation of green bamboos, 
introduction of Malayan cane in India, ccxndination of silvicultural 
research in the States, volume and yield table for Indian timbers and 
others. In addition, new research schemes will also be taken iqi during 
the Third Plan, such as studies on forest soils, ecology of forest life, grazing 
and fodder research, and research on the utilisation of the barks of Indian 
trees. It is also proposed to establish several regional research centres, 
a biological wing at Jabalpur and a utilisation wing at Nagpur. The 
research centres at Bangalore and Coimbatore will be strengthened. 

54. Fisheries.—At the Central Marine Fisheries Research Station. 
Mandapam, research schemes on the productivity of Indian seas, oceano- 
^'aphic studies in relation to fisheries, molluscan fisheries, fish food avail¬ 
ability, etc. will be continued. New schemes to be taken up will include 
•specific studies on mackerels, sardines, prawns, etc 
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The Central Inland Fisheries Station, Barrackpore, will continue cur¬ 
rent investigations concerning pond culture, riverine, lacustrine and 
estuarine fisheries. The new projects to be initiated will include survey 
of the Brahmaputra, investigations on high altitude, fresh water, andi 
backwater fisheries, fish behaviour in relation to dams, etc. 

The Central Deep Sea Fishing Station, Bombay, was established tor 
charting marine fishing grounds, determining fishing seasons and fishing 
intensities, assessing the suitability of fishing implements, training of 
personnel, etc. During the Third Plan, besides expanding the exploratory 
and experimental fishing programmes at Bombay, Tuticorin, Cochin, and 
Visakhapatnam, additional units will be established at Xfangainre, 
Kakinada, Paradwip and Port Blair. 

The Central Fisheries Technological Research Station. Cochin, 
undertakes research on the design of fishing craft and gear, craft and 
gear materials and their preservation, methods of fishing and preservation 
of fish, commodity standards, anti marketing and inspection. I.arger pro¬ 
grammes for investigating improved designs of mechanised fishing craft 
for different regions, beach boats, gear materials and tfieir preservation,, 
etc. will be undertaken during the Third Plan. 

VI 

Medical Research 

55. Medical re.search is promoted and coordinated by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research. Programmes for the Third Plan have been 
drawn up against the background of work initiated during recent years. 
It is proposed to intensify research on communicable diseases like tuber¬ 
culosis, cholera, leprosy, infantile diarrhoea, filariasis, etc. and to set up^ 
permanent research centres for tuberculosis and cholera. 

A full-fledged centre for doing research on arthropod-borne viruses 
has already been established at Poona, and facilities for virus research at 
the Pasteur Institute, (^oonoor, have been strengtheneil. The Indian 
Council of Medical Research has also encouraged research in virus 
diseases at selected medical colleges. Facilities have been provided at 
the Virus Research Centre, Poona, for training medical scientists in the 
techniques of virology. Work in the field of virus diseases will be expand¬ 
ed during the Third Five Year Plan, and a trachoma research centre will 
be established at Aligarh in association with the university. 

The Indian Council of Medical Research has been supporting work 
in the field of cardio-vascular diseases, metabolic disorders, intestinal 
parasitism and venereal and other disea.ses. Besides continuing work in 
these fields, during the Third Plan, attention will be focussed on problems 
of metabolism concerning proteins and carbohydrates. Investigations 
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will also be sponsored on intestinal infestation with entamoeba, and 
various helminthic parasites. Research on mental diseases will be con¬ 
tinued at the All-India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore. Research 
on problems of maternity, child welfare, nutrition and related problems 
will also be expanded. Research facilities in medical colleges will be 
strengthened. Research in occupational health will be taken up at two 
or three new centres in addition to work at the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

56. During the Second Plan, the Indian Council of Medical Research 
sanctioned the establishment of a number of research units to investigate 
indigenous drugs. So far seven such units have been established. During 
the I'hird Plan, additional drugs will be taken up for study. 

57. Demographic, medical and biological research in family planning 
has been carfied out*during the Second Plan. A large number of mecha¬ 
nical and chemical contraceptives have been tested. Research on oral 
contraceptives, including meta-xylo-hydrotjuinone and indigenous medi¬ 
cines. is being undertaken. The Human Variation Unit at Bombay is 
carrying out work on the distribution of genes in certain areas. A long 
term study on twins and consanguinity begun in 1954 has also been carried 
out. These investigations will be continued and expanded during the 
Third Plan. 


VH 

OiTiF.R Programmes of RE.s£ARCii 

.58. Iryi^atioti and porcci .--There are at present 19 hydraulic and 
irrigation research stations in the country. Two of them (Poona and 
Delhi) are maintained by the Central Government; the others are with 
the States. The Central Board of Irrigation and Power coordinates 
research in irrigation and power. In 1953, it formulated a comprehen¬ 
sive programme of fundamental and applied research on irrigation and 
assigned projects to different research stations. Among the problems taken 
up for investigation were air-entrainment, turbulence, cavitation, design of 
channels, properties of soils, sedimentation in relation to reservoir per¬ 
formance, underground waters, use of surkhi as a puzzolona and economic 
alternatives to stone in the construction of structures. These investiga¬ 
tions will be continued during the T’hird Plan. New research problems 
to be taken up in the Third Plan include utilisation of isotopes in sub¬ 
soil water studies, compaction of different soils, development of pre<ast 
techniques for hydraulic structures, evolving silt disposal techniques, and 
measures for minimising losses due to absorption, percolation and evapo¬ 
ration. 

59. It is proposed to expand the scope and functions of the present 
Power Research Institute at Bangalore and to establish a Switchgear Test¬ 
ing and Development Laboratory at Bhopal on a site adjacent to the 
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Heavy Electrical Plant. The Power Research Institute at Bangalore will' 
have four fully equipped Divisions dealing with high voltage, general' 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and hydraulic engineering 
as well as ancillary facilities for conducting pilot plant and miniature 
field studies. The Institute will provide scope for development work on 
electrical insulating materials available in die country such as wood, mica, 
paper, etc., development of potential and current transformers and other 
equipment and the study of lightning phenomena and vibration and 
mechanical problems of transmission lines. * 

60. Tramport and con.itrnction.—The headquarters of the Railwa) 
Research, Design and .Standards Organisation is at Simla, and its Re¬ 
search Directorate with testing and research equipment and a yard served 
both by broad gauge and metre gauge is at Lucknow. The Metallurgical 
and Chemical Section of the Research Directorate is situated at Chittarau- 
jan and facilities for carrying out tests and trials for this Section have been 
established there. The main fields of research for the railways are in¬ 
terplay between track ami wheels in motion, testing of prototypes involv¬ 
ing trials of vehicles in motion and in rest, performance trials covering 
full assemblies like locomotives, rolling stock, track and bridges, lom- 
ponents of these items, fuels, lubticanis and preservatives, progressive re¬ 
placement of imported items of railway stores by indigenous prodm ts, 
utilisation of waste products such as coal ash, saw-dust and spent lubri¬ 
cants, and soil mechanics as applied to stability of banks, cuttings and 
foundations of structures. 

61. The Ministry of Transport through its Roads Wing coortlinates, 
assists and sponsors research relating to roads. .Some of the problems in. 
the field of roads to which attention has been devoted during the past few 
years, specially at the Central Road Research Institute, include methods of 
soil stabilisation using locally available materials for evolving cheap all- 
weather roads, stabilisation of black cotton soils for road construction, 
study of bearing value of soils, evaluation of stone and brick aggregate 
for- road construction, bituminous stabilisation of fine sands, use of local 
kankar for roads in desert areas, specifications for bituminous roads in 
areas of very heavy rainfall, methods for quick repair of culverts anti 
ninor bridges, design and thickness of various types of pavements, load 
' ansmission properties of various materials used in road construction, road 
construction methods in marshy areas, investigations on road users’ be¬ 
haviour, geometric design of roads and crossings suitable for mixed, slow 
and fast traffic, traffic problems for achieving safety on the roads, and 
improvements in the designs of bullock<art wheel axle system. During 
the Third Plan, the Roads Wing proposes to undertake experimental cons¬ 
truction of low cost stabilised soil roads for light traffic. The research 
programme of Central Road Research Institute is divided under five 
broad categories, namely, soils, bitumen, concrete, road design and traffic 
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engineering. During the Third Plan period, the Institute also proposes 
to take up research on bridges. 

62. During the Third Plan, the activities of the National Buildings 
Organisation will mainly centre round rctluction in building costs through 
the introduction of new and cheaper materials, new building techniques 
and better methods of construction. The National Buildings Organisa¬ 
tion will sponsor research and investigations on traditional and new 
building materials, more economic and efficient designs for buildings 
both in urban and in rural areas, bearing capacity of soils, suitability of 
soils for brick-making, suitable designs of foundations on shrinkable soils, 
strength of masonary, corrosion of steel and damp-proofing. Norms and 
standards are to be laid down for various types of buildings. Developments 
in techniques of construction such as prestressed concrete, shell construction, 
prefabricated construction, etc. will be promoted. Studies on jiroducti- 
vity in different operations in the building industry will also be under¬ 
taken. 

63. Minerals.—The principal organisations engaged in re.search and 
surveys for minerals are the Geological Survey of India, the Indian Bureau 
of Mines and the Oil and Natural ('.as Commission. 

The research activities of Geological Survey of India during the Third 
Plan period will compri.se fundamental petrological, chemical and palaeon¬ 
tological investigations and applied studies relating to geological 
mapping, preliminary mineral assessment, investigation concerning 
coal, base metals and other minerals and metals, engineering geology, 
groundwater assessment and geophysical problems. Geophysical metliods 
of exploration are being made use of by the Survey in the investigation 
of various types of mineral deposits, metallic as well as non-metallic. 

Intensive geological studies for non-ferrous metals are to be under¬ 
taken by the Indian Bureau of Mines in different parts of the country. 
Studies on other minerals such as iron, coal, asbestos, bauxite, gold, 
diamond, etc. are also envisaged. Mining research will be intensified. 
Pilot plant investigations on the beneficiation of copper ore, copper-lead- 
linc ores and manganese ore will be carried out. The utilisation of iron, 
ore fines by sintering will have an important place in the Bureau’s re¬ 
search programme. Suitable processes for the treatment of chromite,, 
ilmenite sands, pyrites, gypsum, magnesite, limestone, diamonds, graphite, 
fluorspar and clays will be evolved. Analytical methods will be developed; 
with new re.Tgents for ores and minerals with a view to saving time and 
cost. Investigations into application of solvent extraction techniques in 
the chemical estimation of minerals and ores will alSo be carried out. Work 
on the utilisation of indigenous manganese dioxide for the manufacture of 
batteries, use of sillica in abrasives and the problems of ferro-manganese* 
industry will be expanded. 
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The research work o£ the Oil and Natural Gas Commission is under¬ 
taken through the technical Divisions for geology, geophysics, and 
engineering. The Geology Division is concerned with photo- 

geomorphological studies in respect of some 250,000 square miles of ter¬ 
ritory for delineating subsurface structural trends. The Division also pro¬ 
poses to undertake studies on drilling muds, oil avcH cements, [properties 
of core samples, testing and treatment of crude oils, [petroleum source 
rock studies and flow properties of natural gas through porous media. 

64. CoOTmunica/iow.?.—Research on communications includes meteo¬ 
rology, broadcasting, wireless and telecommunications and civil aviation. 

In the Third Plan, the workshop and laboratories of the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Department are proposed to be expanded and improved with a view 
to attaining self-sufficiency in res[)et:t of instruments required for use in 
meteorological obsers'ations. Electronic instruments for measurement of 
cloud height and thickness, wind determination, and storm-detecting 
radar will be designed and developed. It is also pro[Josed to bring out a 
treatise on the Meteorology of India and an .Agro-Cliinalological Atlas 
of India. The network of Rawinsonde-Radiosonde Stations will be 
strengthened by starting 18 additional stations with modern equipment. 
Additional seismological observatories will be established and seismo¬ 
graphs will be made in the workshops of the Department. Work on 
atmospheric electricity and atmospheric pollution measurement will be 
started at a few stations. The Colaba Observatory will take up 
ionospheric studies and study of night sky and air glow. Facilities for 
astrophysical and astronomical studies will be expanded at the Kodai- 
kanal Observatory, and at a Central Astronomical Observatory' to be 
started near Ujjain and at a Naval Astronomical Observatory. It is also 
[Proposed to set up a Northern Hemispheric Collectitm and Analysis Cen¬ 
tre at New Delhi to collect, study and disseminate meteorological data 
and analyses for the whole northern hemis[pherc. This project is im¬ 
portant for aviation weather forecasting and s[)ecially for forecasting for 
long distance aviation. 

65. The prt^amme of work to be carried out during the Third Plan 
period by the Research Department of the All India Radio will include 
intensification of studies in the fields of very high and ultra high fre¬ 
quencies and microwave techniques and propag.ation, semi-conductor and 
transistor technology and their application to designs of equipment for 
broadcasting, and television transmission and reception. It is proposed 
to augment and improve equipment and facilities for collecting 
ionospheric data' for investigation on atmospheric noise and 
ionospheric absorption and for studies on scatter propagation. To 
facilitate exchange of recorded material between the All India Radio and 
other broadcasting organisations, standardisation of tape-recording 
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techniques and equipment will be undertaken. Standardisation and 
ficvelopment of audio equipments required for broadcasting and stereo 
tecJiniques for stereo transmission and reception will be undertaken. 
Another important project will be the development of suitable indigenous 
sound absorption and insulation material for use in studios. 

66. The programme of work of the Wireless Planning and Coordina¬ 
tion Branch of the Ministry of Transport and Communications includes 
amongst others— 

(i) systematic study of atmospheric noise in the band of 50 kilo¬ 

cycles to 30 megacycles; 

(ii) systematic study of ionospheric conditions existing at different 

localities in India; 

(iii) systematic measurements for the evaluation of the degree of 

interference produced by man-made noises in urban areas; 

and 

(iv) determination of signal to noise ratios required for different 

percentages of reliability of working of various types of tele¬ 
communication circuits. 

The main activity of the Telecommunications Research Centre, which 
functions under the Directorate General of Posts and Telegraphs, is to 
undertake investigations and development work in order to improve the 
telephone and telegraph services to the public and to provide designs of 
telecommunication equipment to the Indian Telephone Industries and 
other manufacturing units in the country. 

67. Principal projects to be carried out by the Research and 
Development Directorate of the Civil Aviation Department during 
the Third Plan period are: (i) full-scacle structural tests on airframes and 
wings, (ii) type testing of piston and turbine power plants including pro- 
pe'lors, (iii) development and standardisation of indigenous aircraft 
materials, equipment and processes, (iv) development of safety devices, 

(v) design and development of gliders and light aircraft for personal 
agricultural and other uses, and (vi) study of fatigue of aircraft struc¬ 
tures and other problems of primary importance to civil aviation. 

VIII 

Sugar, Jute and Other Industries 

68. Research for the metallurgical, engineering, chemical, food and 
mining industries is being undertaken in the national laboratories and 
in various departments and research institutions. Besides these, reference 
should be made to the research programmes relating to sugar, jute, cotton, 
and silk and art silk industries, and to cottage and small scale industries. 
2.3 P.C.-41. 
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Research on sugar is underuken at the National Sugar Institute, 
Kanpur. The Institute has a programme for the Third Plan period 
whi^ includes the provision of laboratory equipment for advanced 
research, an experimental factory and fabrication of pilot plants. Among 
problems to be studied are combustion control, research on hig^ polymers 
and on candy and confectionary industries, and utilisation of by-products. 

The Technological Research Laboratories of the Indian Central Jute 
Committee has a programme of research on composition and chemical 
modification of jute hemicelluloses so as to render them more resistant 
to swelling in water and attack by micro-organisms, effects of heat and 
moisture on fibres, orientation and cell dimension of Jute fibres at 
different stages of growth, study of bacteria and fungi which ret jute 
plants, utilisation of jute sticks for pulp and paper, possible new uses of 
jute including furnishing fabrics, improvement of wet strength of bleached 
jute yarn, prevention of seepage of cement from jute bags, manufacture 
of non-woven fabrics for book-binding cloth, rexin and other purposes, 
and improvements in the processing of mesta and other substitute fibres. 
The Research Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association is engaged in 
the study of mechanical and other properties and chemical composition 
of jute and bast fibres, effects of fungi, bacteria and environmental factors 
on deterioration of jute and the development of proofing and finishing 
operations for jute fabrics. 

The Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee undertakes spinning tests, measurement of fibre properties and 
determination of spinning value with a view to help the breeders. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research Association (ATIRA) has a 
programme of studies for the Third Plan which includes relationship bet¬ 
ween molecular structure and properties of cellulose, nature of polymer 
formation when thermosetting resins are applied to cotton fibres, effects 
of addition of softeners and inorganic salts on properties of polymers like 
starch, used in making size mixtures, improvement of thermal drying 
processes, effect of drying processes on finish, technology of washing, design 
and development of scientific instruments required by the textile 
industry, effect of arrangements of fibres in yarn on yam quality, and 
mechanism of absorption of different substances by textile fibres. 

The Silk and Art Silk Mills Research Association came into being in 
1958-59. Its pilot mill, laboratories and technical institute are nearing 
completion. The Association proposes to investigate problems presented 
by its members in respect of fibres, yarns and fabrics, to locate defects in 
manufacturing processes and suggest methods for removing them and to 
assess the suitability of rayon fabrics for export. Improvement of fibre 
production, yam processing, fabric manufacture and finishing will also be 
undertaken. 
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69. Cottage and small scale industries.—A Central Research Institute 
for Village Industries under the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board is functioning at Wardha. The Institue has laboratories for control 
and development of processes and products, workshops for designing and 
developing improved tools and implements, and experimental production 
centres for the study of took and techniques. Besides this Institute, a 
number of other research centres have also been established. 

The Coir Board maintains the Central Coir Research Institute in 
Kerala and a branch institute in West Bengal. The Board proposes to 
undertake research on both fundamental and applied aspects of 
coir fibre and yarn. Fundamental schemes will be directed towards the 
elucidation of the physical, chemical, biological and other basic properties 
of coir fibre and yam. Comparative study of competing fibres such as 
sisal and aloe will also be undertaken. Applied researcli schemes will 
centre round methods of extracting coir fibre so as to reduce retting time 
and labour, an improved pedal-operated spinning machine, rope-making 
machines, three matting looms pilot plant, utilisation of coconut pith and 
coir waste, dyeing of coir fibre and yarn and development of new and 
non-conventional uses for coir and coir products. 

There are tliree research institutes for sericulture one each in West 
Bengal, Mysore and Assam. The Central Silk Board proposes to set up 
two regional research stations in Bihar and Jammu and Kashmir and a 
sub-station at Kalimpong. The main problems of the silk industry 
concern improvement in quality and reduction in costs. At the research 
stations efforts will be made to evolve new and improved silkworm races. 

The Handloom Board has drawn up plans to re-organise the two 
existing institutes for handloom technology. The Board has in view a 
number of research schemes, such as design of suitable small sizing and 
beaming equipment, use of non-mulberry silk fabrics, cottage-scale dyeing 
and processing of synthetic fibres, anti-crease and other finishes for hand¬ 
loom fabrics, design of a portable reeling machine for tussore, use of 
vegetable colours in combination with synthetic ones, and mechanical 
preparation of bamboo reeds. 

In the field of small scale industries, it is proposed to consolidate and 
«nlarge the activities of the Small Industries Service Institutes and the 
Extension Centres including those pertaining to research on problems like 
proper use of raw materials, improved technical processes and design of 
fnachinei 7 . 


IX 

Research in Univexsities and Institutes of Higher Technology 

70. Fundamental research in all branches of science has to be under* 
taken mainly in the universities. They are also the source of all the 
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technical and scientific manpower required for the development of indua* 
try. In the context of the rapid advance of science and technology, the 
role of the universities has become extraordinarily important. Support 
for basic research in the universities is essential for ensuring the quality 
of applied research in every field. Organisations like Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research, Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
and Indian Council of Medical Research sponsor research projects at the 
universities, but, in the nature of things, their emphasis has to be largely 
on applied research. The University Grants Commission has endea¬ 
voured to assist the expansion of facilities for basic research in the uni¬ 
versities. 

71. There are at present 46 universities besides the institutes 
of technology. A majority of them have facilities for advanced research 
in several branches of science. During the Second Plan, a number of 
centres of specialised research were established in the universities with 
assistance from the University Grants Commission, as for example, ex¬ 
perimental astronomy at Hyderabad, theoretical astronomy at Delhi, cos¬ 
mic ray research at Aligarh, and Jammu and Kashmir, biolt^ical oceano¬ 
graphy at Annamalai, and Trivandnim, X-ray and crystallography in Cal¬ 
cutta, Andhra, Delhi and Aligarh, spectro.scopy at Banaras 
and Kamatak, electronics and applied physics at Calaitta and Allahabad, 
animal genetics at Chandigarh and plant physiology at Banaras, Delhi 
and Calcutta. The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
sponsored a School of Earthquake Engineering Research at the Univer¬ 
sity of Roorkee. In the Third Plan period, the existing research depart¬ 
ments will be consolidated and strengthened and research facilities will 
be developed in such fields as applied geology, geophysics, radio-astronomy, 
oceanography and basic medical sciences. 

72. Engineering researc/i.—Although the University of Roorkee had 
done pioneering work in hydraulics research during the nineties of the 
last century, engineering research in the country had made little more 
than a beginning by the close of the First Five Year Plan. With the 
advent of large scale development in industry under the Five Year Plans, 
new opportunities came to India’s engineers to undertake original and 
creative research and to assume responsibility for all major designs, 
fabrication and construction. However, even at present, only a few of 
the engineering colleges have facilities for research, although these are 
now being developed in the higher technological and post-graduate insti¬ 
tutions, such as the Indian Institute of Science, Roorkee University, Jadav- 
pur University, Madras Institute of Technology and the Institutes of 
Technology at Kharagpur, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur. During the 
Second Five Year Plan, hydraulics research was revived at the Roorkee 
University and additional research problems in earthquake engineering 
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and structural dynamics were taken up. The Indian Institute o£ Science, 
Bangalore, was engaged in research in power engineering, metallurgy, 
internal combustion engines, gas turbines and aeronautical engineering. 
The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, was carrying out research 
in electron tube oscillators and amplifiers, transistors and microwaves, 
naval architecture and ship model tank experiments. 

73. Facilities at the various national laboratories are also being in¬ 
creasingly used for carrying out schemes of engineering research such as 
wind power, water purification, solar power, etc. as well as for various 
mechanical, electrical and telecommunication projects. Among the 
national laboratories engaged in engineering research are the Central 
Road Research^ Institute, the Central Building Research Institute, the 
National Metallurgical Laboratory, the Central Fuel Research Institute, 
■the Central Electronics Engineering Research Institute, the Central 
Public Health Engineering Research Institute, the Central Mechanical 
Engineering Research Institute and the Central Mining Research Station. 

(Considerable engineering research work is also being carried out at the 
Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay. It is directed mainly towards 
solving engineeiing problems connected with the design and construction 
of atomic.reactors for research and for the production of economic nuclear 
power. Work is also proceeding on the testing of materials and complete 
reactor systems under actual irradiation conditions. Research work in 
connection with the production of electronic instruments and of silicon 
and germanium for the manufacture of transistors is also in hand. 

l^arger resources are being provided in the Third Plan for the promo¬ 
tion of engineering researcli. A s]>ecial committee is at present engaged 
■in studying programmes relating to post-graduate education and research 
in engineering. 

74. Research in stah's/ici.—Facilities for statistical investigations and re¬ 
search have been considerably expanded during the first two Plans. The 
National Sample Survey is the principal agency for undertaking sample 
surveys for the collection of statistical data. The State Statistical Bureaus 
collaborate with the National Sample Survey over a wide range of sampl¬ 
ing enquiries. Fundamental research in the theory of statistics and de¬ 
velopment of new statistical tools for applications in different fields is 
undertaken by the Indian Statistical Institute which is also responsible 
for the design of enquiries undertaken by the National Sample Survey 
and for tabulation of data collected by it. Technical studies relating to 
■planning are carried out by the Economic Wing, the Operational Re¬ 
search Unit and the Regional Survey Unit of the Indian Statistical In¬ 
stitute. The Central Statistical Organization and the State Statistical 
Bureaus work in close collaboration with one another. The Central Gov* 
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eminent has recently established the Department of Statistics for advising 
Ministries and States on statistical matters and providing general direc> 
tions regarding the setting up of standards and norms and methods of 
collection of statistics. In the field of agricultural statistics, research is 
undertaken by the Institute of Agricultural Statistics. 


Utilisation of Scientific Research 

75. The importance of ensuring speedy and extensive utilisation on a 
commercial scale of the results of scientific research has been stressed for 
several years. The National Research Development Corporation was set 
up with the object of exploiting the results of laboratory research for com¬ 
mercial production. Since its inception seven years ago, the Corporation 
has negotiated about 120 licenses for items based on research undertaken 
within the country, of which more than 30 are in commercial production. 
The Corporation has also instituted 16 developmental projects. How¬ 
ever, a large proportion of the inventions made in the country still re¬ 
main to be exploited. Intervals between the time when the results ol 
laboratory research become available and their wider application, are at 
present considerable and there is need for more effective action. It has^ 
been suggested that the rapid utilisation of the results of research is 
hindered on account of such factors as lack of pilot plant facilities and of 
design and fabrication facilities, inadequate liaison between industry and 
research organisations, insufficient attention on the part of industry to 
the urgent need to secure indigenous production to replace imported 
articles, and inadequate coordination between licencing policies and 
programmes for the development of research. Facilities for design and 
fabrication of pilot plants are now available in much larger measure than 
before and such deficiencies as exist will be made up to a considerable 
extent during the Third Plan. The other aspects to which attention has 
been drawn above are essentially matters of an oi^nisational approach. 
It is crucial that there should be close association between research workers 
and individual industries, fuller knowlec^ and greater understanding on 
their part, both of problems requiring solution and of the results ob¬ 
tained, and adoption by such industries of carefully considered schemes 
for the utilisation of the results of research, replacement of imported items 
by indigenous manufactures and achievement of higher standards based 
on research undertaken within the country. In particular. Development 
Councils and other organisations concerned with different industries should 
regard such schemes as an essential of their programmes of development 
during the Third Five Year Plan. They should ensure that research, 
workers receive the necessary assistance and facilities from industriaL 
plants and from executives and engineers in different industries. 
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76. The same lags in the utilisation of the results of research which 
appear in industry are also found in other fields of development such as 
transport, construction and power. Promising results are secured and 
new designs, techniques and specifications are evolved. For lack of ex¬ 
tended application, due possibly to conservatism or inertia, full value is 
not realised from expenditures incurred on research, thereby slowing down 
the process of technical advance and modernisation. In the field of 
road development, research laboratories of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments have been engaged in evolving improved methods of constructibn 
and specifications to ensure their rapid application. It has been sug¬ 
gested that States should devote one per cent of their plan allocations 
for roads to experimental techniques and construction of suitable stretches 
of roads provided for in the Third Plan. To cover the possible risk and 
to meet the additional expenditure that may be involved, a special pro¬ 
vision has been made in the roads programme at the Centre. It is pro¬ 
posed that a committee of the Indian Roads Congress should select new 
techniques of road construction for extended trials. This approach is 
capable of extended application in other fields of construction and in 
public utilities. 

77. Inventions and patents.—T\\e technological progress of a country 
is marked by large numbers of inventions, some of major significance and 
based on prolonged research in the laboratories, others in the nature of 
improvisations and solutions discovered in die course of every day work 
by skilled workers and technicians. For the process of industrialisation to 
strike roots of its own, it is essential that in all fields an effort should be 
made to stimulate the creative faculties of scientists, technicians and 
others. In 1959, the Central Government set up the Inventions Promo¬ 
tion Board with the object of encouraging and inculcating the spirit of 
invention amongst independent workers, artisans and technicians and 
providing technical and financial assistance. It is to be hoped that State 
undertakings as well as enterprises in the private sector and various agen¬ 
cies of the Central and State Governments will formulate their own 
schemes for encouraging inventions on the part of their workers and tech¬ 
nicians and give them the necessary support in working out and develop¬ 
ing their ideas. 

Patents are intended to provide a legal framework favourable to in¬ 
ventions and to their speedy adoption in industry. However, for a con¬ 
siderable period dissatisfaction has been expressed regarding the work¬ 
ing of the law relating to patents. A very large proportion of Indian 
patents are held by foreigners, and of these only a few are being actually 
worked in the country. A comprehensive review of the legislation an<r 
of the administrative and other arrangements relating to patents has 
recently been undertaken, and proposals on the subject are under the 
consideration of the Central Government. 
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XI 

Scientific Instruments 

78. Dependence on other countries for the supply of scientific instru¬ 
ments has been an important obstacle in the development of scientific 
research and in the extension and improvement of facilities for the teach¬ 
ing of science in schools and colleges. The Scientific Instruments Com¬ 
mittee (1959) assessed the demand for scientific instruments in different 
fields and recommended the establishment of a Scientific Instruments 
Directorate in tlie Ministry of Conunerce and Industry and of a Central 
Scientific Instruments Organisation under the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. In pursuance of these recommendations, tlie Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Researcli constituted a Central Scientific 
Instruments Organisation in October, 1959. The Organisation has under¬ 
taken surveys relating to tecluiical problems in the manufacture of scienti¬ 
fic instruments, availability of raw materials, expansion of productive 
capacity, quality control, etc. In recent years, there has been some jiro- 
grcss in the production of scientific instruments. There are at present 
35 large and medium units engaged in manufacturing scientific, drawing, 
surveying, mathematical and industrial instruments. Their total pro¬ 
duction has increased in value from Rs. 63 lakhs in 1956 to Rs. 3 crorcs 
in 1960. The capacity of the National Instruments Factory, Calcutta 
has been increased. There is considerable scope for the production ut 
scientific instruments by small units whose total production has also risen 
in value between 1956 and 1960 from Rs. 35 lakhs to Rs. 90 lakhs. Con¬ 
sidering that imports of scientific instrument' have been in tlie range of 
Rs. 10 crores a year, this is a field in which large increases in production 
can be speedily achieved. To enable existing and potential manufac¬ 
turers to arrange for production on a long-term basis, it is essential that 
Government departments and educational institutions should plan their 
requirements on a long-term basis and make these known to manufacturers, 
firm orders being placed to the extent possible. It is observed that 
under the existing procedures, even apart from the absence of advance 
planning, sometimes funds are allotted to educational institutions late in 
the year, resulting perhaps in hasty expenditures and unsatisfactory pur¬ 
chases. The purdiase organisations of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments and the various indenting authorities should collaborate in the 
improvement of the prevailing procedures in relation to the development 
of the scientific instruments industry. 

XII 

Standardisation, Quauty Control and Productivity 

79. Metric weights and measures.—The decision to standardise weighu 
and measures throughout the country on the basis of the metric system 
was taken early in the Second Plan. During the past two years, the 
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metric system has been adopted in several sectors. Industries using the 
system in their commercial transactions, include cotton and jute textiles, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, engineering, chemicals, cement, pajjcr, 
petroleum, etc. Rates of customs and excise duties are now expressed in 
metric units and the railways, ports, shipping, import and export trade 
control and a number of other agencies of the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments have changed over to the metric system. In certain areas, 
metric weights were first introduced in October, 1958, and have been 
compulsory since October, 1960. In the rest of the country, metric 
weights will be compulsory from April, 1962. It is proposed to introduce 
metric capacity measures in trade in 1961 and metric length measures in 
1962. In the course of the next three years, the metric system will have 
replaced other systems to a substantial extent. After December, 1966, 
the metric system will be the only system recognised by law. 

80. 6'ia/tdarduahun.—Standardisation has an important role in indus¬ 
trial development and in the efficient utilisation of resources. Since its 
establishment in 1947, the Indian Standards Institution has evolved 
national standards in most fields of industry, including agricidture and 
food products, and there are at present about 1900 standards in force. 
Under the Indian Standards Certification Mark Act, 1952, increasing 
numbers of licences are being issued for certifying goods conforming to 
Indian Standards. The Indian Standards Institution works in close 
cooperation with industry. The objectives of standardisation are pro¬ 
moted through special Standards Conventions and, as a matter of policy, 
the Central and State Governments adopt the procedure of indenting 
supplies on the basis of Indian Standards. During the Second Plan, the 
rate of preparation of Indian Standards increased by about 70 per cent. 
In the Third Plan, the rate achieved at the end of the Second Plan is 
expected to be doubled. Greater emphasis will be laid in the Third Plan 
on standards of consumer products. With a view to strengthening the 
implementation, efforts will be made to encourage standardisation at the 
plant level, to establish and strengthen consumer Organisations and, gene¬ 
rally, to intensify programmes of public education. To facilitate the 
introduction of the metric system in different branches of industry and 
commerce, the Indian Standards Institution is engaged in converting exist¬ 
ing standards and evolving others required for controlling the new weights 
and measures. The Institution’s present facilities, including research 
laboratories and scientific and technical personnel, will be considerably 
augmented. Besides arranging for the investigation of problems in 
various laboratories throughout the country, the Institution will study a 
series of long-range problems in its own research laboratories. 

81. Quality control.—While standards define the levels of desirable 
•quality to be maintained in products, their actual achievement depends 
upon various techniques which fall under the broad description of 
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quality control’. Statistical methods of quality control and sampling 
techniques are among the most important tools for this purpose and, if 
correctly applied, lead to substantial increase in efficiency in the utilisa¬ 
tion of materials, machinery and personnel and in ensuring the desired 
quality. The Indian Statistical Institute and its branches undertake the 
training of personnel and advise industries on problems of statistical 
quality control. Activity in this held has grown in recent years and is 
expected to expand more rapidly during the Third Plan. Quality con¬ 
trol has unlimited possibilities and its effects in improving the quality of 
products, creating consumer conhdence and expanding exports are of great 
signihcance for the development of the economy. Quality marking 
schemes which are being increasingly introduced,—the Indian Standards 
Institution’s certihcation marking, Agmarking schemes and schemes ope¬ 
rated by Export Promotion Councils—represent activities which need to be 
extended during the Third Plan to many new helds. In particular, pre¬ 
shipment inspection and other methods of ensuring the quality of export 
products should be adopted systematically in all fields, and, if need be, 
efforts in this direction should be supported by legislation. 

82. Productivity.—The rate at which average levels of productivity 
rise in different sectors is a true measure of the pace and quality of the 
advance achieved. As has been stated in an earlier Chapter, the only 
enduring basis for the strength and dynamism of the economy is a rising 
level of productivity. The productivity movement in the country is yet 
in its beginnings. However, there is growing realisation of its importance 
and since the inception of the National Productivity Council in 1958, 
industry is being increasingly involved in the drive to raise productivity. 
Over the past three years under the auspices of the National Productivity 
Council, 43 local productivity councils have come into existence and large 
numbers of persons have participated in seminars and discussions on pro¬ 
ductivity and in the effort to make the techniques and problems in this 
field more widely understood. The National Productivity Council has 
organised 230 training courses in which about 4000 managers, technicians- 
and supervisors have taken part. Senior executives have also participated 
in advanced management programmes. In due course, the programmes 
of the National Productivity Council are expected to be linked up with 
the work of the proposed All-India Institutes of Management and the 
National Institute for Training in Industrial Engineering. In the Third’ 
Plan, it is proposed to extend the general training programmes for mana¬ 
gers, technicians and supervisors to apply productivity techniques in plants 
on a larger scale and to train instructors in selected productivity tech¬ 
niques. A nation-wide effort to lift levels of productivity involves not 
only more efficient methods and organisation and a scientific approach, but 
also changes in human and personal relationships, recognition of the worth 
of each man, team work and, within each undertaking, a continuing sense- 
of common interest and obligations. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

HEALTH AND FAMILY PLANNING 


The broad objective of the health and family planning programmes in 
the Third Plan is to expand health services, to bring about progressive 
improvement in the health of the people by ensuring a certain minimum 
of physical well-being and to create conditions favourable to greater effi¬ 
ciency and productivity. Increased emphasis will be laid on preventive 
public health services. As in the Second Plan, specific programmes have 
been formulated for the Third Plan for improvement of environmental 
sanitation, ^ecially rural and urban water supply, control of commu¬ 
nicable diseases, organisation of institutional facilities for providing health 
services and for the training of medical and health personnel, and provi¬ 
sion of services such as maternal and child welfare, health education and 
nutrition. The Third Plan also accords very high priority to family 
planning. 

2. As against outlays of Rs. 140 and Rs. 225 crores in the First and 

Second Plans respectively, programmes in the Third Plan involve a total 
outlay of about Rs. 342 crores, about Rs. 297 crores being in the States 
and the rest at the Centre. These amounts are distributed under different 
heads as follows: | 

Table 1: Distribution of outlay 

proBramme First 

Plan 

health 

water supply and sanitation (rural and urban) . 49-0 

primary health units, hospitals and dispensaries . 25-0 

control of communicable diseases . . ■ 23*1 

education, training and research 21*6 

indigenous systems of medicine, homoeopath v and 
nature cure ....... 0-4 

other schemes.20*2 

family planning . T. 0-7 

total .... 140*0 

I 

HEALTH 

Progress and Programmes 

3. During the past ten years, substantial progress has been made in 
various health programmes, and in several directions there have been 
notable advances. Measures adopted for the control of malaria have 


(Rs. crores) 


Second 

Third' 

Plan 

Plan 

76*0 

105*3 

36*0 

61*7 

64*0 

70*5 

36*0 

56*3 

4*0 

9*8 

6*0 

11*2 

3*0 

27*0 

225 *0® 

34 i *8 


(HThe^ctual expenditure is expected to be of the order of Rs. 216 crores. 
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resulted in marked decline in the incidence of the disease. In 1968, in 
place of control, the programme of complete eradication of malaria was 
adopted. In controlling other communicable diseases like filaria, tuber¬ 
culosis, leprosy and venereal diseases also appreciable progress has been 
made. The number of hospitals and dispensaries has increased from 
8600 in 1950-51 to 12,600 in 1960-61 and of beds from 113,000 to 185,600. 
A basic type of health organisation providing an integrated preventive 
and curative service has been established in 2800 development blocks 
with a population of about 200 million. At the end of the Second Plan, 
there were 78 institutions teaching indigenous systems of medicine, their 
annual intake being 1375. Facilities according to the indigenous sys¬ 
tems are at present available in 98 hospitals and 5372 dispensaries with 
a total bed strength of 2462. About 664 schemes of urban water supply 
and drainage entailing a total cost of Rs. 112 crores have beeA completed 
or are in progress. In addition to schemes of rural water supply imple¬ 
mented under the programmes for community development, local deve¬ 
lopment works and welfare of backward classes, about 228 schemes with 
an estimated cost of Rs. 20 crores have been taken up under the Health 
programme. 

4. Statistics concerning birth and death rates are subject to serious 
limitations, and for the period subsequent to 1951 only rough estimates 
■can be made. Nevertheless, the following Table indicates in broad terms 
steady improvement in the health of the population: 


Table 2: Birth rates, death rates and expectation of life-1911-61 


.period 

birth 

death 

infant mortatitv 

expectation ol life 


rate 

rate 

rate 


at birth 




male 

female 

male 

female 

194I*5» 

39-9 

27-4 

190-0 

175-0 

32-45 

31-66 

1951-56 

41-7 

25*9 

161-4 

146-7 

37-76 

37-49 

1956-61 

40-7 

21-6 

142-3 

127-9 

41-68 

42-06 


5. Although there has been considerable development in the field of 
-health and in the related services, at the end of the Second Plan, certain 
deficiencies were specially marked. Thus, in relation to needs the insti¬ 
tutional facilities were quite inadequate, specially in the rural areas. 
Doctors were not evenly distributed between urban and rural areas and, 
as against concentration in many urban areas, in the rural areas generally 
there were shortages, and the existing institutions did not have their full 
complement of personnel. Progress in the control of communicable 
diseases was hampered in several parts of the country on account of shor¬ 
tages of trained personnel and to some extent also of supplies of the 
equipment. Despite a measure of progress in rural water supply, there 
were large rural tracts which lacked safe drinking water. In many urban 
areas problems of drainage have been accentuated on account of the rapid 
-growth of population. ; { 
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6. The broad aim in the Third Plan will be to remove the shortages- 
anti tieficiencies mentioned above. A major objective is that, to as large 
an extent as possible, supplies of good drinking water should be available 
in most villages in the country by the end of the Third Plan. Institu¬ 
tional facilities will be expanded so that medical and health services 
reach progressively larger numbers of persons, specially in the rural areas. 
The programme for the eradication of malaria will be completed and 
efforts will be made to eradicate small pox and to control iilaria, cholera, 
tuberculosis, leprosy and other communicable diseases. Drainage pro¬ 
grammes will be undertaken on a larger scale in the urban areas. 

The specific physical targets proposed for the Third Plan along with- 
statistics of progress in the First and the Second Plans are given in 
summary form in the Table below: 

Table 3: Achievements and targets 


categories/unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965 -66 

hospitals and dispensaries 

institutions ..... 

8600 

10000 

12600 

146CO 

beds ...... 

I13000 

125000 

185600 

240100 

primary health units 

• . 

725 

2800 

5000 

medical education 

medical colleges .... 

30 

42 

57 

75 

annual admissions .... 

2500 

3500 

5800 

8ooo- 

dental education 

dental colleges ..... 

4 

7 

10 

14 

annual admissions .... 

150 

231 

281 

400 

rraining programmes 

doctors®. 

56000 

65000 

70000 

81000 

nurses® ...... 

15000 

18500 

27000 

45000 

auxiliary nurse-mldwives and midwives 

8000 

12780 

19900 

48500 

health visitors® .... 

521 

800 

1500 

3500 

nurse-dais/dais® .... 

1800 

6400 

11500 

40000 

sanitary inspectors® .... 

3.‘'00 

4000 

6000 

19200 

pharmacists .... 

N.A. 

N.A. 

42000 

48000 

control of communicable diseases 
malaria 

units .... 


133 

390 

390 * 

population covered (millions). 


TO7 

438 

497 

filana 

units .... 


n 

48 

48 

population covered (millions) . 


151 

24-6 

N.A 

tuberculosis 

B.C.G. teams .... 

15 

119 

167 

167 

T.B. clinics. 

no 

160 

220 

420 

T.B. demonstration and training centres 


3 

10 

IS 

beds. 

10371 

22000 

26500 

30000 

leprosy 

subsidiary centres . 

• • 

33 

135 

235 

venereal diseases 

V .D. dimes 

•• 

• • 

83 

189 

maternity and child health centres 

L651 

1856 

4500 

lOOOO 


®Number indicates the number in practice or in service. 

N.A.-^ot available. 

•The units will be svhhdrawn gradually in the latter part of the Third Phm. 
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Water Supply and Environmental Sanitation 

7. Ruial .Luter supply.—Problems of rural water supply vary from 
region to region anJ often within the same region. Rural water supply 
scliemes have been taken up, in the main, under the programmes for 
community development, local development works and welfare of back¬ 
ward classes. These are supplemented by the national water supply and 
sanitation programme under Health which deals with the provision of 
water supply to groups of vill i^res through works requiring a measure of 
technical skill in design and construction. The programme gives priority 
to areas of great water scarcity and salinity and those in which water- 
tx>rne diseases are endemic. The expenditure incurred on this scheme 
•during the First and Second Plans is estimated at about Rs. 33 crores 
and 11,000 villages were provided with water supply through pipes. 

8. Surveys to ascertain the present state of rural water supply are 
being undertaken in a number of States. Where such surveys have not 
•been initiated, it is necessary to arrange for them, so that for every State 
a correct assessment of the extent of the problem may become available 
as a basis for detailed programmes to be implemented during the Third 
Plan. To achieve the objective of making supplies of good drinking 
water available to most villages in the country by the end of the Third 
Plan, it will be necessary not only to make an intensive effort, but also 
to ensure that at every stage there is effective coordination between all 
agencies concerned in carrying out the programme of rural water supply 
at the district and block levels and to mobilise local initiative and con¬ 
tribution to the utmost. Experience during the First and Second Plans 
has shown that great care is needed in preparing technical designs and 
estimates of rural water supply schemes and in keeping down their cost. 

9. Under different programmes a provision of about Rs. 67 crores is 
available in the Third Plan for rural water supply. This includes Rs. 35 
crores for the Village Water Supply Programme, about Rs. 16 crores under 
the plans of the States under Health, about Rs. 12 to 13 crores under the 
community development programme and about Rs. 3 to 4 crores under 
the programme for the welfare of backward classes. The greater part 
of the amounts provided for the Village Water Supply Prt^amme are 
intended to be available for (a) backward areas, (b) areas not covered 
by community development programme, (c) pre-extension blocks, and 
(d) blocks which have completed their first and second stage in the com¬ 
munity development programme. The Village Water Supply Programme 
is intended primarily to deal with the rural water supply at the village 
level. As a rule, the ceiling of Rs. 10,000 per village is to be observed. 
The public contribution is generally expected to be about 50 percent, but 
this propiortion may be changed and modified in difficult areas or in 
backward areas. Schemes for groups of villages which involve provision 
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of piped water supply and works of an engineering character are to be 
catered for by provisions under the Health programme, but for such 
schemes there could be a part contribution from funds available under 
the Village Water Supply Programme on the scale of Rs. 10,000 per 
village. The Village Water Supply Programme is to be undertaken at 
the block level through Panchayat Samitis and Village Panchayats, the 
funds being routed through the organisation at the block level. It is 
proposed that there should be a broadly agreed programme at the local 
level under which all the provisions available for water supply are 
effectively utilised. The programme should be based on careful surveys. 

10. Along with rural water supply much greater attention should now 
be given to the programme of rural sanitation specially to the sanitary 
disposal of excreta in the villages. Problems relating to the proper design 
and construction of village latrines and the educational and organisational 
aspects of the programme for their promotion have been recently studied. 
The broad lines of an action programme in this field may be said to be 
fairly established. Although, in the beginning progress may be slotv, it 
is important that in each development block an effort should be made 
to create greater awareness of rural sanitation problems and to introduce 
the use of sanitary latrines in schools and camps for groups of houses 
and, where possible, in individual houses. It would facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of latrines if the local sanitary inspectors are trained in casting 
the latrine sets. With the participation of the local people these latrines 
can be constructed at a fairly low cost. If this work is undertaken as a 
block programme it should be possible to achieve substantial results 
within a foreseeable period. Health education is of course a most 
important aspect of the programme of rural sanitation. The advantages 
and convenience of clean, odourless and cheap latrines are obvious. They 
are no less essential for conserving the fertilizer value of human wastes 
and enriching the soil. 

11. Urban water supply.—Urban water supply schemes are being 
executed by municipalities and corporations with loans provided bv the 
Central and State Governments. The following priorities for the selec¬ 
tion of areas for urban water supply programmes which were accepted 
for the Second Plan will also be observed in the Third Plan: 

(1) municipal areas without any protected water supply arrange- 

menu; 

(2) improvement or expansion of existing facilities for water 

supply in urban areas where the present arrangements are 
either inadequate or unsafe from the public health point 
of view; 

(S) pilgrim centres; and 
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(4) areas having piped water supply and therefore requiring new 
sewerage or improvement to existing sewerage to remove 
waste and eliminate hazards to public health. 

12. Urban water supply and sanitation schemes taken up in the first 
two Plans were designed to provide safe water supply and drainage faci¬ 
lities to a total urban population of 15 million. Of these, 450 schemes 
will be completed by the end of the Second Plan and the rest will con¬ 
tinue into the Third Plan. Among the important schemes taken up 
during the First and the Second Plans are: Vaitama-cum-Tansa scheme 
of Bombay, schemes for the improvement of water supply and drainage 
in the cities of Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Kaval 
towns of Uttar Pradesh, and Visakhapatnam in Andhra. In carrying out 
these programmes there were certain shortfalls. These were mainly due 
to shortage of trained personnel, inadequate organisation and planning, 
and lack of materials, particularly, galvanised iron pipes, pump sets and 
related accessories. 

13. As a result of the experience of urban water supply schemes 
during the Second Plan, three main suggestions may be made. In the 
first place, urban water supply schemes, specially the larger ones, need to 
be phased carefully, so that different parts of a project are in the correct 
sequence with one another and at each stage certain returns on the out¬ 
lays incurred are realised. The technical scrutiny of plans and estimates 
is important if delays are to be avoided. Secondly, to ensure that the 
funds available are used to the best advantage it would be desirable to 
avoid dispersing them too thinly over a large number of schemes. This 
implies careful selection of urban water supply schemes on the basis of 
suitable criteria. Thirdly, once a project is accepted, the municipal body 
concerned should not only accept responsibility for maintenance but 
also contribute to the cost of construction to an extent which may be 
determined by the State Government. There is also need for well- 
organised Public Health Engineering Departments in all States. These 
Departments could ensure adequate coordination between the engineer¬ 
ing and health aspects of various water supply schemes, whether under¬ 
taken by the State Governments or by corporations and municipalities. 
Where this coordination has been lacking, there have been delays in 
execution and maintenance has been unsatisfactory. Statutory water 
and sewage boards, empowered to float loans and levy cesses, and set up 
with the object of undertaking water supply and sewage schemes within 
their jurisdiction are likely to be helpful in the effective and efficient 
management of water supply schemes. 

14. A sum of Rs. 89 crores has been provided for urban water supply 
and drainage schemes during the Third Plan period. The number of 
new schemes that can be taken up against the allocation for urban water 
supply is necessarily limited. Along with other water supply and drainage 
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schemes to be taken up by the Stateb, the following important schemes 
will be completed or taken up: water supply and drainage schemes of 
Madras, Jabalpur, Bangalore, Mangalore, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kaval Towns of Uttar Pradesh, Visakhapatnam and Manjeera Water Sup¬ 
ply schemes of Andhra Pradesh, Ernakulam-Mattancherry and Trivandrum 
water supply and drainage schemes of Kerala. 

1.5. The urgency and importance of providing drainage and sewerage 
and arranging for safe disposal of sewage in towns and cities need greater 
attention. These facilities are at present lagging behind the water supply 
facilities, and it is necessary that schemes of drainage and sewerage are 
considered simultaneously with those for water supply and are carried 
out under a coordinated programme. This would insure against the risk 
of increased breeding of mosquitoes and deterioration in the sanitary 
conditions of the towns as a result of water sufjply schemes. It would 
be desirable to set apart for sewerage schemes, say. 20 to 30 per cent of 
the estimated cost of water supply projects in cities with a population 
over 100,000. 

pRivfARY Health Units, Hospitals and Dispensaries 

16. By the end of the Second Plan, 2800 primary health units will 
have been established, covering most of the development blocks. The 
number of hospitals and dispensaries will increase from 8600 in 1951 to 
12.600 in 1961 and during the same period the number of beds will in¬ 
crease from 113,000 to 185.600. The working of primary health units 
during the .Second Plan shows that among factors affecting the progress 
of this programme were (i) shortage of health personnel, (ii) delays in 
the construction of buildings and residential quarters for .staff and (iii) 
inadequate training facilities for different categories of staff required for 
service in rural areas. The need has also been felt for strengthening the 
primary health unios and to possibility of integrating as early as may he 
feasible services such as those for the control of malaria, tuberculosis etc., 
with the normal activities of health units. Among other steps to be 
taken to improve the efficiency of primary health units, are the provision 
of the minimum staff required, organisation of the necessary training 
facilities and the integration of the activity of primary health units with 
other health services available in the area. 

17. Difficulties have been experienced in securing a sufficient number 
of doctors. In order to create the necessary climate and conditions for 
securing personnel for rural areas, the following measures are suggested; 

(i) As is the practice in some States, there should be a single 
cadre for personnel working in rural as well as urban 
areas. Service rules may stipulate that each incumbent in 
the cadre has to put in a certain period of service in rural 
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areas, before he can cross the first efficiency bar or gain the 
next grade. Period of service in rural areas should be 
taken into consideration for accelerated promotion, advance 
incremente or selection for post graduate training. 

(ii) Residential accommodation and other facilities should be pro¬ 

vided for medical personnel serving in rural areas. Due ac¬ 
count should be taken of their additional expenditure e.g. 
on account of the education of children. 

(iii) Scholarships should be made available in sufficient number to 

students undergoing training with the obligation that they 
will serve in rural areas after graduation for a minimum 
prescribed period. 

(iv) The services of medical practitioners both in urban and rural 

areas should be utilised on a part time basis in the hospitals 
and dispensaries and for school health service. 

(v) The services of qualified and properly trained graduates in 

indigenous systems of medidne in primary health units and 
' sub centres in addition to the medical officer should be 
utilised. 

18. Further, to ensure that the standard of primary health units is 
maintained and spedal services are readily made available to them, it is 
necessary that these units are linked up with referral and district hospitals. 
Spedalised services are at present concentrated in hospitals in the larger 
dties. To bring these services within easy reach of the population of 
small towns and villages, it is necessary that the bed strength of district 
and sub-divisional hospitals is suitably enlarged and X-ray and patho¬ 
logical diagnostic services and medical, surgical and obstetrical spedalist 
services are made available. Apart from the increase in hospital beds, 
out-patient departments should be organised as polyclinics, so that much 
of the technical equipment may be available and treatment afforded in 
the out-patient department itself. 

19. The overall target for the Third Plan is the establishment of 
2000 more hospitals and dispensaries and 54,500 additional beds. 

CkiNTROL OF Communicable Diseases 

20. Work on the control of communicable diseases, including malaria, 
filariasis, tuberculous, smallpox, venereal diseases, leprosy, cholera and 
goitre will be undertaken on a larger scale in the iniird Plan, special 
emphasis being placed on the eradication of malaria and smallpox. A 
totd expenditure of Rs. 25 crores was inairred on the control of the 
communicable diseases in the First Plan and of Rs. 64 crores in the 
Second Plan. The Third Plan programmes entail a total outlay of 
about Rs. 70 crores. 
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21. Malaria eradication.—Anti-nalsria. measures undertaken during the 
6rst two Plans have resulted in marked decline in the annual incidence 
of the disease from 75 million cases in 1952-53 to about 10 million cases 
in 1960-61. The child spleen rate diminished from 7'7 per cent in 1956 
to 1 '4 per cent in 1960. Similarly, the child parasite rate decreased from 
1-8 per cent to 0'2 per cent and infant parasite rate from 0*7 per cent to 
0*1 per cent. By the end of the Second Plan, 590 malaria eradication 
units were in position. Surveillance operations have been introduced 
simultaneously and, as the TTiird Plan progresses, these units anil be 
gradually withdrawn and only a few units will be retained, if necessary, 
particularly in border areas. 

22. Filaria confro/.—Filariasis is prevalent mostly in coastal regions. 
Surveys conducted during the Second Plan have indicated that about 
40 million persons are exposed to the infection in endemic areas. The 
method adopted for its control consists of mass chemotherapy, anti¬ 
mosquito measures and anti-larval measures. Filariasis is predominantly 
an urban problem and the essential effective long-term measure is the 
improvement of environmental sanitation. The number of control units 
was increased from 11 in 1956 to 48 in 1961. In the Third Plan, antt- 
filariasis measures will be continued, but priority will be given to 
drainage schemes in towns affected by this disease. 

25. Sma//pox.—Smallpox is endemic in India and is a source for the 
spread of infection to other countries. There has been a decline in 
morbidity and mortality rates from smallpox due to the sraccination 
campaigns which have been undertaken, but smallpox cases continue to 
occur during certain seasons in a year and the disease appears in epide¬ 
mic form once in five or six years. 

As smallpox is a preventible disease and as vaccination is a potent 
weapon for eradicating it, it has been agreed that during the Third 
Plan an effort should be made to eradicate the disease. Pilot schemes 
were initiated in all States during 1960-61. The principal items of the 
programme in the Third Plan would be (11 an increase in the output 
of vaccine lymph, (2) recruitment and training of vaccinators, and (5) 
undertaking mass vaccination to cover the entire population before the 
next outbreak of the disease. Action has already been initiated to 
increase the output of vaccine lymph. 

24. Tuberculosis.—A sample survey conducted recently under the 
auspices of the Indian Ck>uncil of Medical Research h.as shown that the 
total number of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in the country was 
roughly 5 million, of whi^ about 1*5 million might be infectious and 
that while mortality from tuberculosis is showing signs of decline, the 
incidence rate has remained more or less the same, both in rural and 
urban areas. During the Second Plan about 120 million persons were 
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tested under the B.C.G. Vaccination Campaign. The number of tuber¬ 
culosis clinics was increased from 160 in 1956 to 220 in 1961. Ten T.B. 
Demonstration and Training Centres were established and the number 
of beds for tuberculosis patients was increased from 22,000 in 1956 to 
26,500 in 1961. A National T.B. Training Institute was established at 
Bangalore in 1959. . > 

In the Third Plan, the B.C.G. Camp.rign ^vill be intensified to 
cover another 100 million persons. The number of clinics will be in¬ 
creased from 220 to 420. In addition, 25 mobile clinics equipped with 
X-ray for miniature films and the mobile laboratory for collection of 
specimens and simple examinations will be set up for service in rural 
areas. Five more Tuberculosis Demonstration and Training Centres 
will be established. About 3500 more beds for tuberculosis patients 

will be added bringing the total number of beds to 30,000 by 1966. 

Provision has also been made for the setting up of 7 After Care and 
Rehabilitation Centres. 

25. Venereal diseases.—The common venereal diseases prevalent in 

the country are syphilis and gonorrhoea and the incidence is fairly high 
in cities, ports, industrial areas and in some of the sub-PIimalayan tracts 
and is likely to increase with urbanisation and industrialisation. By 
the end of the Second Plan period 75 district clinics and 8 headquarter 
clinics were set up. The introduction of effective methods for the rapid 
diagnosis and treatment of these diseases has made it possible to reduce 
the reservoir of infection in the population. In the Third Plan, 100 

district clinics and 6 headquarter clinics will be set up and Procain 

Aluminium Monostearate (PAM) and antigens will be supplied free of 
cost. 

26. Leprosy.—There are roughly 2 million persons suffering from 
leprosy in the country pf whom about 20 to 25 percent are in the infec¬ 
tious stage. The incidence of disease varies from 0'3 per cent to 5'0 
per cent. Leprosy is brought under control by intensive and extensive 
mass scale treatment with modern drugs, especially the sulphones. By 
the end of the Second Plan, 135 Study and Treatment Centres for 
leprosy had been set up. About 7 million persons had been surveyed 
and about 90,000 persons were given domiciliary treatment. The Central 
Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute at Chingleput has been 
carrying out research into various problems concerning leprosy and 
training the leprosy workers. The Leprosy Advisory Committee, set up 
in 1958, to review the leprosy control schemes has made a number of 
recommendations for intensifying the leprosy control work in India 
such as grant of special allowance, free residential accommodation, 
improvement in service conditions and centralised training programmes 
for workers in this field. 
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The programme for the control of leprosy during the Third Plan 
period includes the establishment of 100 more control units and the 
esublishment of survey, education and treament (SET) centres, besides 
continuing the existing programmes. A large number of voluntary 
organisations and social workers in antileprosy work will be associated 
in this programme. Every hospital .and primary health unit in endemic 
areas would be organised as a nucleus for leprosy control work. 

27. Cholera.—IndizL has been an endemic area for cholera tor a 
very long period. As has been pointed out by a recent expert com¬ 
mittee there are five endemic foci in the deltaic regions of the principal 
rivers in the States of West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Madras 
ol which West. Bengal and Orissa, are the more serious. To prevent 
frequent recurrence of cholera epidemics, these endemic foci have to be 
eliminated. This can be achieved only by providing adequate supply 
of safe water for the population, particularly in the endemic areas and 
by the adoption of modern methods of soivage disposal. As a practical 
measure attention should first be concentrated on towns and cities where 
the infection spreads mucli more easily than in tire rural areas with 
their relatively sparse population. By far, the largest and most impor¬ 
tant endemic focus in India is Greater Calcutta which is situated at the 
very centre of the main endemic area of West Bengal. The existing 
system for the supply of filtered river water is an old one and has to be 
considerably extehded. Only two-thirds of the city area is at present 
covered by a sewerage .system. Improvement and modernisation of tlie 
water supply, .seweiage and drainage systems of Greater Calcutta calls 
for careful planning and urgent action. Water .supply and sanitary con¬ 
ditions in the Calcutta area were reviewed recently by a team from the 
World Health Organisation and various steps have been recently ini¬ 
tiated. 

28. For the complete eradication of cholcia, water supply and sanita¬ 
tion have to be improved much more extensively tlian has yet been 
possible under the First and Second Plans. In the Third Plan a subs¬ 
tantial progiamme for providing protected water supply is being un¬ 
dertaken. It is suggested tliat in the States affected by cholera a large 
part of this programme should be concentrated in the endemic pockets. 
Specific programmes for these areas should be drawn up speedily and, 
if necessary, an effort should be made to supplement resources avail¬ 
able under the Plan. There is no reason why it should not be possible 
to reduce the incidence of cholera significantly during the Third Plan 
and to eliminate it wholly by the end of the Fourth Plan. 

29. Goi/re.—Goitre is endemic ih the sub-Himalayan region. Du¬ 
ring the Second Plan period the Government of India, in collaboration 
with the UNICEF established a factory near Sambhar Lake in Rajasthan, 
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to manufacture iodised|iodated salt for distribution in some endemic dis> 
tricts of the Punjab. This factory is capable of producing iodised salt 
to meet the requirements of a population of 2‘7 million, that is, about 
a third of the population at risk. To eliminate goitre completely, the 
production of iodised salt has to be increased and two more plants need 
to be installed. 

30. Provision has been made in the Third Plan for the treatment and 
control of trachoma. Facilities for the early diagnosis of cancer and for 
research in this field will be expanded under the Third Plan. 

Medical Education and Research 

31. Statistics relating to the expansion of training facilities for medical 
and para-medical personnel during the first two Plans have been set out 
in table 3. In the Third Plan, training facilities in medical colleges 
and attached hospitals will be expanded further and 18 new medical 
colleges will be established, bringing the total number to 75. Separate 
Departments will be established in all medical colleges for the study of 
social and preventive medicine. The development programme of the 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences will be completed and in several 
medical colleges certain departments will be upgraded and facilities for 
postgraduate training and research will be established. 

32. The expansion of training facilities for doctors in the first two 
Plans has barely kept pace with the growth of population, the population- 
doctor ratio remaining at 6000 ; 1 over the decade 1951-61. This ratio 
will remain unchanged under the programme for the Thirdi Plan, in foi mu- 
lating which the shortage of teachers in the existing medical colleges has 
had to be taken into consideration. Reference has already been made 
to the shortage of doctors for work in rural areas and to steps necessary 
for removing this deficiency. A further measure which is recommended 
is that a new short-term course for the training of “medical assistants” 
should be instituted at an early date. The trainees should work in 
primary health units in the rural areas for periods of 3 to 5 years after 
which they should be given special facilities to obtain the normal medi- 
oil qualifications and continue in the public service. 

33. Postgraduate medical education.—With the rapid expansion of 
medical colleges and the establishment of new colleges, there will be in¬ 
creased denumd for teachers. A larger number of students have to be 
trained in various subjects to the postgraduate level to take up teaching 
positions in medical colleges. The existing facilities available for post¬ 
graduate education are adequate ini' an annual average intake of about 
750 students and the out-turn may be of the order of 250. It is esti¬ 
mated that there is already a shortage of about 2000 teachers in the exist¬ 
ing medical colleges. For the anticipated expansion of these colleges 
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and the establishment of new medical colleges, about 2500 teachers will 
be needed so that the total requirement of teachers during the Third Plan 
will be of the order of 4500. A provision of Rs. S'5 crores has been made 
in the Third Plan for the expansion of facilities for postgraduate education. 
This programme has a very high priority and should be completed in 
the early years of the Third Plan. 

34. Dental education.—There are at present 10 dental collegas with a 
total annual admission of about 280. During the Thirdi Plan 4 new 
colleges will be established and some of the existing colleges will be ex¬ 
panded. This will raise the annual admission to 400 per year. Pro¬ 
vision has also been made in the Third Plan for the opening of dental 
clinics and for dental research. 

35. Medical research.—Research programmes in the Second Plan were 
drawn up on the basis of the recommendations of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. These include research in communicable diseases, 
particularly tuberculosis, trachoma, leprosy, cholera and virus diseases. The 
study of nutritional disorders and diseases received special attention. 
Studies with a view to developing methods for preventing pollution of 
rivers and streams by industrial wastes were carried out. Research on 
diseases of viral origin has also been undertaken. Programmes for medi¬ 
cal research to be carried out in the Third Plan have been described in the 
Chapter on Scientific and Technological Research. Priority will be 
given to the study of problems of environmental sanitation and commu¬ 
nicable diseases. Special attention will be devoted to training of research 
workers in different fields in sufficient number. Research on indigenous 
medicine will be intensified. 

Training of Ancillary Personnel 

36. Although since the beginning of the First Plan, steps have been 
taken to expand training facilities for nurses and other ancillary personnel, 
shortages have continued to be acute. The relevant statistics of the 
progress made and the targets for the Third Plan are set out in I'able 3. 
The problem is proposed to be dealt with in the Third Plan along the 
following lines. 

(i) Nurses.—To improve the condition of service for nurses and to 
attract larger numbers of women to this profession it is proposed that in 
each State, there should be a special Nursing Service and a Nurse Superin¬ 
tendent should advise and assist the Director of Health Services. It is 
also proposed that competent and experienced Nursing Sisters should be 
appointed in hospitals. 

(ii) Auxiliary nurse midwives.—Aiadliary nurse midwives go through a 
two-year course of training. The aim is that they should eventually 
replace midwives in primary health units and elsewhere. Training 
facilities are being considerably stepped up in the Third Plan. 
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(iii) Health wwttorj.—The Plan as at present formulated envisages 
increase in the number of training institutions for health visitors from 
SO to 50, the annual intake rising from 650 tb 850. Ck>nsidering the ex¬ 
isting shortage of health visitors and the important role assigned to them 
in the rural health services, the training facilities need to be augmented 
to a much greater extent. It is suggested that the present training pro¬ 
grammes in the States should be reviewed at an early date in relation to 
health visitors as well as other women workers required for implementing 
the rural health programme. 

(iv) Da«.—Qiild births in rural areas are attended to mostly by tlais. 
They, however, lack training. The general object is to give to dais a 
measure of reorientation and training to enable them to render better 
service in the villages. Provision for such training is being made in the 
Plan. 

37. Public health engineers.—In the Third Plan, training laciliiies 
are being expanded for public health engineers, subordiilate persont,cI 
as well as water works operators. In these categories, personnel are 
required in increasing number on account of the programmes for urban 
and rural water supply. 

ThevPlan also provides for training of Sanitary' inspectors, laboratory 
technicians, refractionists, opticians and radiographers and for workers in 
leprosy, venereal diseases and tuberculosis. Facilities for training in 
health statistics are also being arranged. 

38. Pharmacists.—The education of pharmacists is regulated under the 
Pharmacy Act, 1948, which was passed with tlie object of raising standards 
ot training required for pharmacists who work in hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. The replacement of “compounders" who are now commonly 
employed for dispensing medicines by trained pharmacists will be neces¬ 
sarily a long-term process. It is, however, important that of the addi¬ 
tional personnel required in the Third Plan, estimated at about COOO, as 
large a proportion as possible should be trained pharmacists. On the 
present plans there appears to be a gap of about 2000, which can be 
made up, in the main, through the further expansion of the existing 
training institution. 

Health Education 

39. In its widest sense health education is the very foundation 
of a successful public health programme. A.s was. suggested 
in the First Plan, a great deal of ill health is the result of ignorance of 
simple rules of hygiene or of indifference to tlieir practical application, 
and no single measure is likely to give a greater return in proportion to 
the outlay than health education. To implement the programme '.'f 
health education, the Central Health Bureau was established in 1956 in 
the Directorate General of Health Services and several Stales have also 
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set up sucii Bureaux. Among the most important aspects ol liealtli edu¬ 
cation are personal hygiene, environmental sanitation, prevention oi 
communicable diseases, nutrition, physical exercise, marriage guidance, 
pre-natal and post-natal care, maternity and child healtli, etc. Health 
education should be undertaken as a national programme and tar greater 
stress should be placed upon it in the work of social education in commu¬ 
nity development blocks. The Thirtl Plan provides for increase in facili¬ 
ties for training in health education and for demonstration and publicity. 
Both in urban and rural areas there is considerable scope for orienting 
the existing health programmes, so as to assure for them a sound base in 
widespread health education. 

Health Insurance 

40 . A begiftning with health insurance has been made with the 
provision of health and medical facilities ioi industrial workers under 
the Employees' State Insurance Scheme and' lor the employees of the 
Central Government in Delhi under the C^lontribuiory Healtli service 
Scheme. In the light of the experience gained, other schemes of this 
nature should be worked out by the Central and State Governments, 
so that over a period a comprehensive system ot contributory health 
insurance, which serves a large part of the population, can be established. 
It is proposed to study further various problems which arise in this coti- 
nection with a view to evolving phased programmes lor implementation. 

School Health 

41 . At the end ol the Second Plan, 44 million children were at school; 
in the Third Plan this number will go up by 20 million. About 50 
million children of the age group G-11 will be in school by the end of 
the Third Plan. Care of tlic health of such laige numbers of children is 
not only vital in itself, but is a most important aspect of the healtli of 
the community as a whole. As the Sahool Health Committee, which 
submitted its interim report about a year ago, pointed out, the incidence 
of sickness and disease among school children due to malnutrition and 
other preventive causes is extremely high, li is suggested that the Health 
progi'ammes drawn up for the Third Plan in the States should ensure 
certain minimum services for the cate of health in the schools. These 
are: (1) clean drinking water and sanitary facilities in schools, (2) arrange¬ 
ments for medical inspection, ( 3 ) follow up services in association with 
the primay health unit in the development block, and (- 4 ) instruction of 
teachers in health education. 

Ill view of the importance of school midday meals for the health 
and nutrition of children, specially for those coming from the poorer 
homes, as suggested in the chapter on Education, this programme should 
he extended progressively as local communities come fonvard to contribute 
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towards it. In due couise the movement for midday meals sliould cover 
the bulk of the school population, specially in the lower nge groups. 

Maternal and Child Health 

42. At the end of the Second Plan there were nearly 4500 maternity 
and child welfare centres, each serving a population varying between 
10,000 and 25,000. One third of these centres are located-in urban areas. 
As a result of improvements in maternity care affected during the first 
two Plans, the maternal mortality rate which was as high as 20 per thousand 
live births in 1938 is now estimated to have come down to 12'4 per thu- 
sand live births. There has also been a general reduction in the incidence 
of severe cases of anaemia in areas where antenatal services are well estab¬ 
lished and there has been a steady decrease in the infant mortality rate. 
During the Second Plan, maternity and child welfare services became an 
integral part of the over-all health services in rural areas. Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureaux have been established in most of the States. Steps 
were also taken during the Second Plan to improve training in paediatrics. 
Facilities for the teaching of paediatrics in medical colleges have been 
expanded in recent years. Maternity and child welfare services provided 
by the primary health centres are supplemented by services provided by 
welfare extension projects and by voluntary’ organisations. 

During the Third Plan it is proposed to link up the maternity and 
child health services associated with the prim.nry health units with extend¬ 
ed facilities in referral and district hospitals. Short orientation courses 
will be arranged at these hospitals for personnel engaged in maternity 
and child health work. # 

Mental Health 

43. The recent constitution by the Central Government of an Advisory 
Committee on Mental Health ppints to the growing importance of mental 
health services in programmes for the development of public health and 
medical facilities. Besides making curative services available in 
mental hospitals to the extent feasible, greater attention has now to 
be given to the provision of preventive mental hygiene services and, 
in particular, to the introduction of a range of training programmes. 
Rapid industrialisation, technological changes and the movement of 
population from rural to urban areas bring in their train certain tensions 
and problems of maladjustment which are best dealt with in their early 
stages. Thq-e is need for mental health orientation of medical 
Specialists, public health personnel and social workers, specially those 
working in maternity and child health centres. Mental health educa¬ 
tion is also an important aspect of the health education programme. 
Training facilities are required on a steadily increasing scale for child 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers. In the field of education, 
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counselling lor simple personal and emotional problems, mental health 
education of parents and teachers on soimd principles of child upbring¬ 
ing and training in mental hygiene of schdol teachers should find an 
appropriate place in the school health programme. In view of the role 
of psychological factors in social life, menul hygiene measures should be 
regarded as a necessary element in the administration of social welfare 
programmes. Since so little is known regarding the new social and 
psychological problems which are coming up as India’s economy develops 
and becomes ever more complex, facilities should also be provided for 
special surveys and studies in menul health. Volunury organisations 
can help greatly in educating the general public, in supporting the 
work of child guidance clinics and in other ways. 

Vital Statistics 

44^ It has long been recognised that deficiencies in vital statistics are 
among the more serious weaknesses of the existing sutistical system. The 
problem was discussed at length in the First Five Year Plan, but over the 
past decade comparatively little progress has been made. The subject 
was considered in all the aspects at an inter-State conference in April, 
1961. It has recommended that Central legislaiiun should be enacted 
for vital statistics, in which there should be common definition of viul 
events, provision for compulsory registration and duties of Registrars, 
forms for reporting vital statistics and penalties should be laid down, 
leaving it to State Governments and Union Territories to provide for the 
administrative machinery and other details of implemenUtion. Sugges¬ 
tions were also made regarding arrangements appropriate to m'lniiipal 
areas, areas notified under the State Panchayat Acts and other rural areas, 
appointment of District Registrars, flow of returns and compilation of 
sutistics. It was further proposed that in addition to an annual sample 
census to estimate the growth of population and other measures of demo¬ 
graphic characteristics, a scheme of sample registration of areas should 
be worked out with a view to obtaining reliable estimates of birth and 
deatii rates for different States and regions. Tiiesc recommendations are 
at present under consideration. It is essential that the programme for 
the improvement of vital statistics should be implemented in the States 
as speedily as possible with such further support from the Centi'e as might 
be found necessary. 


Drugs 

45. The Third Plan envisages a large increase in the production of 
drugs in the country and replacement of imported drugs and raw 
materials by indigenous manufactures. In the past, quality and standards 
in drugs were based in the main on imported drugs but, with the virtual 
stoppage of imports and development of internal production, the Indian 
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riiaiinacopoeia and the National Formulary will become the basis ot 
standards in drugs and the development of the industry. The quality of 
drugs, both imported and manufactured is controlled under the Drugs 
Act, 1940. This law is in force in all the States but generally, it is not 
being adequately implemented. In part this deJicicncy is due to inade¬ 
quacy of staff and to want of proper facilities for analysing samples of 
drug;: taken from manufacturers and traders. Under a recent amend¬ 
ment of the legislation, the Central Government has taken concurrent 
powers with the States over the manufacture of drugs. The services of 
the Central Drugs Laboratory at Calcutta, have beeij placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the State Governments, but it is also essential that the State 
Governments should tliemselves provide lor the establislunent of their 
own laboratories for analysis of samples. The Central Government has 
appointed a skeleton staff for the control of manufacture of drugs con¬ 
currently with the State Governments, but it will also be necessary for 
the State Governments to take early steps to augment their present person¬ 
nel for the day to day administration of the legislation. At preseift too few 
samj-'Ies are taken and long delays occur in their analysis. 

Wnile staff and facilities for analysis have to be made available, it is 
equally essential tliat manufacturers and trade associations should be 
induced to play a fully responsible role in maintaining quality and 
standards.' Consumer associations, local bodies and voluntaiy orgauisa- 
tidns should bring deviations from standards and excessive prices to the 
aitcnuon of the general public and of the authorities concerned. 

46. While the prices of many essential drugs arc being maintained at 
reasonable levels, those of proprietory brands, specially of products of 
foreign origin or composition which are distributed by Indian agents or 
subsidiaries of manufacturers abroad, are often excessive, and large profits 
are made. This situation has to be remedied, as far as possible, with the 
• help of the manufacturers and distributors concerned. It is also essen¬ 
tial that Indian manufacturers, the medical profession and the State 
Governments should follow the directions set out in the National 
Formulary, which will be revised at regular intervals and maintained 
up-to-date. To create confidence among the public in products marketed 
under non-proprietory names. State Governments should strengthen 
measures for quality control and ensure adoju.'ite arrangements for 
inspection. 

A proportion of the drugs sold in the market, specially biologicals, 
arc of sub-standard quality. .Spurious drugs are also being frequently 
sold. The Drugs Act has been amended recently, and a minimum 
punishment of one year's imprisonment has been prescribed for the 
manufacture and sale of spurious drugs. 

A 
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Food Adulteration 

47. The supply of pure food is an obligation which all producers and 
distributors owe to the community and which can and must be enforced 
rigorously. Yet, from such evidence as is available, the position has 
tended to deteriorate, and adulteration in such articles of common con¬ 
sumption as ghee, milk, oils, and fats, spices and condiment, flour, pulses, 
etc. occurs all too frequently in the towns and also increasingly, in the 
lural areas. Indeed, methods of food adultei'ation tend to become 
progressively more elaborate and more difliicnlt to detect. Problems of 
lood adulteration have been recently considered by the Central Council 
of health and at a special seminar, and a series of su^estions have been put 
forward. These include proposals for deterrent punishment under the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 19,54, strengthening of the machi¬ 
nery for inspection of foodstuffs and of the available laboratory facilities, 
and improvement and speeding up of administrativsr and other proce¬ 
dures connected with food offences. Recommendations have also been 
made regarding the standards to be observed in resjx'! 1 of different articles 
of consumption. .Adulteration occurs at the point of prodiution, in the 
stage of processing and in the course of distribution, both wholesale and 
retail. It is important that besides being dealt with where it touches 
the consumer, the problem should be followed up systematically for each 
commodity through each of the earlier stages, and all the parties concern¬ 
ed should be brought within the scoipe of legal and administrative action. 
I,ocal bodies, voluntary organisations and consumer associations should 
be encouraged to expose the eyildoers, and the authoiities concerned 
should giye the utmost attention to public complaints. It is also essen¬ 
tial, as suggested in the Chapter on Cooperation, that cooperative 
I'onsumer stores should be built up. specially in the towns, as a means of 
assuring the supply of pure foodstuffs. 

Indigeneous Systems of Medicine 

48. Work on indigenous systems of medicine has developed steadilv 
during the past decade. For the promotion of research in indigenous sys¬ 
tems a sum of about Rs. .58 lakhs was spent during the First Plan. Re¬ 
search programmes in this field were considerably expanded in the Second 
Plan, the total expenditure incurred being about Rs. 4 crores. In 1959, 
the Central Council of Avurvedic Research was set up to advise the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the formulation of a coordinated policy for reser.rch 
in Ayurveda throughout the country and on steps to be taken for stimula¬ 
ting research. Two advisory committees, one on Homeopathy and the 
other on Unani, were also set up. The Central Institute of Research in 
Indigenous Systems of Medicine which was established at Jamnagar in 
1953, has undertaken clinical research in certain selected diseases and 
identification of crude ayurvedic drugs, plants and heibs and problems 
connected with their cultivation. In addition to its ayurvedic and 
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modern medical sections, the Institute also has a “Siddha” unit attached 
to it. The post-graduate training centre set up at Jamnagar in 1956 
affords facilities for advanced and critical studies in Ayurveda. 

49. Ayurveda.—The present approadi to education in Ayurveda has 
not produced satisfactory results and has become a matter for controversy. 
As suggested in the First Plan, a curriculum drawn up for the purpose 
has to be designed primarily to enable the student to attain full profici¬ 
ency in the practice of the particular svstem. A large number of States 
have been running the “integrated” course of training while there ue 
some States which have, in addition to such institutions, maintained 
“shuddha” ayurveda courses. Experience has, however, shown that the 
course of integrated medicine in India, wherever introduced, has not 
served the avowed object of producing practitioners of Ayurveda. Students 
thus qualified have a leaning towards the practice of modem medicine for 
which they are only partially trained. In fact, two of the collies impart¬ 
ing training in integrated medicine have recently been converted into 
colleges of modem medicine. It has also been observed that some vaidyas 
have recourse to dmgs occurring in modem medicine for the use of which 
they have not been trained. 

50. There is lack of uniformity in various States in the matter of quali¬ 
fications prescribed for admission, the curricula of studies, practical train¬ 
ing given to the students in preclinical and clinical subjects, standards of 
qualifying examination and in the kinds of diplomas and degree awarded. 

The Central Council of Ayurvedic Research appointed by the Minis¬ 
try of Health has recommended that the curriculum for education in in¬ 
digenous systems of medicine .should comprise concurrent courses in Ayur¬ 
veda and modem medicine. The recommendation of the Panel on 
Ayurved.'i apT)ointed by the Planning Commis.sion. on the basis of con¬ 
census of opinion of its members, was as follows : 

“There should be a four-year diploma course in Ayurveda which 
will be devoted to an intense study of Ayurveda with the 
provision that elements of science, i.e., Physics, Chemistrv 
and Biology, will be included in the pre-ayurvedic course of 
one year. This should also include preliminary training in 
Darshana, Padartha Vijnan, Sanskrit etc. in the first year. 
The preclinical subjects (first two years) should include 
Sharir Vijnan, Dravya Guna and Rasa Shastra. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for degree course with a view to 
enter Government service should undergo an additional two 
years course. In the clinical subjects (last three years) ar¬ 
rangements should be made to teach Nidana, Chikitsa, Swas- 
thya Vritta, Prasuti Tantta, Striroga, Balroga, Shalya, Sbala- 
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kya and Vyavahara Ayurveda. Along with teaching thew 
subjects there should be compulsory teaching of one of the 
‘Vridha Trayi’, namely. Charaka Samhita, Sushruta Sant- 
hita or Vagbhatta Samhita during the period. At the end 
of the training of six years a dqiree of Ayurvedacharya 
should be awarded. The first foiur years should be devoted 
exclusively to the study of Ayurveda. For the purpose of 
the last two years the instruction will include the exposi¬ 
tion of scientific aspects and provide necessary practical 
training. There will be also amplification in the teaching 
of Ayurveda with reference to *e scientific advancement 
in allied sciences. Minor surgery, communicable diseases, 
midwifery, preventive medicine which would enable the 
Graduates to serve in the Health Organisation of the State 
will also be taught." 

51. The panel on Ayurveda appointed by the Planning Commission 
and the Central Council of Ayurveda set up by the Ministry of Health 
have .suggested, among other things, the following: 

(1) establishment of a Central Council of Indian Medicine to regu¬ 

late and supervise Ayurvedic education; 

(2) establishment of separate Directorates for Indian Medicine and 

statutory councils and Boards in all the States; 

(fi) establishment of a separate Central Drugs Control Organisation 
for the indigenous systems of medicine; 

(4) compilation of Ayurveda and Unani pharmacopoeia; 

(5) establishment of pharmacological research units preferably 

attached to the Botany departments in colleges to pave the 
way for fixing working standards of raw materials used in 
Ayurveda and Unani Pharmacies; 

(6) establishment of at least one medidnal herbs garden in each 

State and also a Central one situated at an appropriate place 
where local plants should be grown; and 

(7) survey of medicinal drugs which are in conunon use and 

which by experience have been found beneficial in common 
ailments. 

For promoting Ayurvedic system of medicine it is important that 
research work in it should be intensified. With this in view, research on 
the fundamental doctrines on- Ayurveda, literary research, clinical researdi, 
drug research, etc. will be undertaken during the Third Plan. A sum of 
Rs. 9‘8 crores has been provided in the Third Plan for the development 
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of indigenous systems of medicine. The programme of development 
which has been drawn up includes the opening of five new colleges, expan¬ 
sion of SI existing colleges, research in pharmaceutical products, opening 
and upgrading of 1800 dispensaries and hospitals, improvement of phar¬ 
macies and the establishment of herbaria. It is well known that a large 
number of indigenous drugs are in common use in the households. It 
is proposed during the Third Plan to establish herbaria with a few selected 
herbs locally available in the first instance in individual development 
blocks. 

52. Nature Cwre.—The Nature Cure treatment has been in vogue from 
times immemorial in India and in other countries. Modern medicine has 
incorporated many of its techniques for the treatment of several disabili¬ 
ties. This process can be continued even further. The significance of 
nature cure should be considered more as a way of life than as a system 
of medical treatment in the narrow sense. Its emphasis on the preven¬ 
tive aspect of disease, promotion of general health, vitality and spirit of 
self-help through simple ways of living deserves better a]>preciation. 
During the Third Five Year Plan the existing nature cure institutions 
will be assisted to equip themselves with pathological laboratories, so that 
modern scientific methods can be utilised for placing nature cure treatment 
on a more sound looting. 

53. Homeopathy.—The Central Government have given grants for 
upgrading, improving and setting up homeopathic institutions and for 
research. An Advisory Committee on Homeopathy has been constituted 
by the Ministry of Healtth. The question of establishing facilities for the 
manufacture of homeopathic drugs and of a laboratory for standardising 
the drugs is being considered in consultation with this Committee. In the 
Third Plan, provision has been made for giving grants to homeopathic 
institutions and for carrying out research. The possibility of utilising 
properly trained and qualified homeopaths for service in urban and rural 
areas needs to be explored. 

Proposals for the opening of homeopathic colleges and hospitals have 
been made and should be considered further. 

54. Unani.—The Government of India have constituted an Advisory 
Committee on the subject under the Ministry of Health. Grants are being 
given to institutions for the purpose of research, upgrading, improvement 
and establishment of unani institutions. 

Nutrition • 

55. In plans for the improvement of health conditions better nutrition 
holds a crucial place. During the first two Plans there has been no con¬ 
certed effort to improve nutrition, change food habits or create great 
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■awareness of tlie problem. Witii the increaite'in production and improve¬ 
ment in economic conditions envi/saged' for the Third Plan, a systematic 
approach to the problem of nutrition should now be feasible. It will 
doubtless take time to bring about substantial changes but, if programmes 
are conceived from the beginning on correct lines, the right priorities are 
-set, and each community begins to realise the significance of nutrition 
and the contribution which it can itself tnake by its own effort and 
resources, over a period, considerable resultg. can be achieved. 

The broad features of the problem of nutrition are well known. Gene¬ 
rally, in most parts of India, the diet is composed of cereals and is lacking 
HI protective and body building foods such as milk, meat, eggs, vegetables 
and fruit. Diet surveys undertaken at the instance of the Indian Council 
of Medical Research over two periods, 1935—48 and 1955—58, show that 
while there has been no appreciable change in the consumption of cereals 
and pulses, there may well have been a small reduction in the consumption 
per capita of some of the non-cereals foods. Food deficiencies bear most 
harshly on growing children among the poorer sections of tlie popula¬ 
tion. Over a large area at the foothills of the Himalayas endemic goitre 
results from iodine deficiency. Other important elements in the problem 
are the loss of nutritive elements in food, due to the adoption of wrong 
methods of cooking, as in rice and vegetables and of processing as in'rice 
milling, waste of fruit and fish, on account of lack of transport and refri¬ 
geration facilities, and diversion to low priority uses as in the' case of milk 
used in the preparation of sweets. Thus, over the first two Plhns there 
Jias been no significant increase in the average per capita consumption 
of milk, which is at present estimated at 4-9 oz. per day as against the 
minimum requirement of 10 oz. for a balanced diet. The totAl produc¬ 
tion of fish has risen from about 700,000 tons to l -l millidni tons, and 
progiammes in the Third Plan provide for increase in the production of 
fish to ]-8 million tons. Possibilities exist, however, of securing larger 
‘increases in production through more effective organisation of the fisheries 
industry, and efficient implementation of various development prt^am- 
mes. It should also be possible to bring into use to a much larger extent 
than at present subsidiary foods such as potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
tapioca, leafy and other vegetables and fruits like papaya and banana 
which are easily grown, products like palm gur and honey, and processed 
foods such as have been developed with success at the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute, Mysore. 

56. At the present stage of development the programme for improv¬ 
ing nutrition falls broadly under two heads, namely, education of the 
public and of various groups of workers in nutrition, and measures to 
meet the nutritional requirements of vulnerable groups withih the com¬ 
munity. Information and guidance about nutrition, about' conserving 
the nutritive elements in food and avoiding wrong uses and wastage, 
23 P.C.-43. I • ! 
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should be made widely available through demonstrations and the work, 
of voluntary organisations and mahila mandals in the villages as part of 
the community development programme. At the same time, groups sucIf 
as doctors, nurses, health visitors, school teachers and others should receive 
special short-term training in nutrition. Among the vulnerable groups, 
those requiring the greatest attention are expectant and nursing mothers, 
infants, pre-school children and school children, specially in the lower 
age groups. School cliildren are best catered for through the mid-day 
meal programme to which reference has been made earlier. For under¬ 
nourished children the provision of protective foods like milk and addi¬ 
tions to the diet through multi-purpo.se food, vitamins, etc., are esscMiiial. 
Greater attention should also be given to the provision of cheap and 
balanced meals in canteens in industrial undertakings, hostels in scho<)ls- 
and colleges, and in restaurants and eating places for the general public. 

To carry out programmes such as these, public health nutrition .ser¬ 
vices at the Centre and in the States need to be better equipped. At 
the Centre there is already a National Nutrition Advisory Conmiiitee. 
Tlie esfablishment of special sections for nutrition in the Public Health 
Departments in the States has been repeatedly urged. At the Stale Icvei 
there must be die closest coordination, as in a vital common effort, on 
the part of the Departments of Health, Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Dairying, Fisheries, Education, Social Welfare and Publicity. Ai the 
disp'ict and block level a well-designed programme for improving nutri¬ 
tion caa secure increasing public support and appreciation as well as the 
help of voluntary workers and organizations. Proceeding on these lines,, 
in the course of die Third Plan, it should be jiossible to lay solid founda¬ 
tions for popular and steadily growing effort to improve nutrition and 
the general health of the community, and especially of its vulnerable and: 
weaker sections. 

Planning for the Future 

57. Far-reacliing developments have occurred in the field' 
of health since the Health Survey and Development Committee- 
(Shore Committee) submitted its comprehensive report fifteen years ago. 
It is important that, besides being closely integrated with programmes in- 
other fields, plans for the development of health services should be 
conceived with a clear perspective for the future, specially over the next 
three plan periods. In June 1959, the Ministry of Health set up the- 
Health Survey and Planning Committee (or assessing and evaluating deve¬ 
lopments in m^ical relief and public health since Independence and* 
formulating recommendations for the future plan of health development. 
The Committee is at present engaged in a careful study of the problems of 
rural and urban medical relief, public health, including environmental- 
hygiene, control of communicable diseases, professional education ami- 
research, population and family planning, and drugs and medical stores- 
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II 

FAMILY PLANNING 

58. In recommending the programme of family planning, the First Five 
Year Plan stated: 

"It is apparent that population control can be achieved only by the 
reduction of the birth-rate to the extent necessary to stabi¬ 
lise the population at a level consistent with the requirements 
of national economy. This can be secured only by the 
realisation of the need for family limitation on a wide scale 
by the people. The main appeal for family planning is 
based on considerations of health and welfare of the family. 
Family limitation or spacing of the children is necessary and 
desirable in order to secure better health for the mother and 
better care and upbringing of children. Measures directed 
to this end should, therefore, form part of the public health 
progranime”. 

In jjursuance of the policy outlined above, there has been a steady expan¬ 
sion of activities in the field of family planning especially in the Second 
Plan. The programme for the Third Plan has been recently considered 
by a special committee appointed by the Ministry of Health and by.,the 
Planning Commission's Panel on Health. 

59. In the Chapter on Long-term Economic Development, certain pro¬ 
visional estimates of increase in population over the next fifteen years have 
been cited, and it has been stated that the objective of stabilising the 
growdi of population over a reasonable period must be at the very centre 
of planned development. In this context, the greatest stress has to be 
placed in the Third and subsequent Five Year Plans on the programme of 
family planning. This will involve intensive education, provision of 
facilities and advice on the largest scale possible and widespread popular 
effort in every rural and urban community. In the circumstances of the 
country, family planning has to be undertaken, not merely as a major 
tlevelopment pre^amme, but as a nation-wide movement which embodies 
a basic attitude towards a better life for the individual, the family and the 
community. 

60. During the First Five Year Plan, 126 family planning clinics were 
set-up in urban areas and 21 in rural areas. In the course of the Second 
Plan, the number of clinics increased to 549 in urban and 1100 in rural 
areas. In addition to these clinics, family planning services are provided 
at 1864 rural and 330 urban medical and health centres. A number of 
sterilisation centres have also been established. The programme is guided 
by the Central and State Family Planning Boards. All States have set-up 
special units for family planning work. Considerable amount of research 
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work is in progress at the Contraceptive Testing Unit at Bombay and else¬ 
where under the guidance of tlie Indian Council of Medical Research and 
at the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. Demo¬ 
graphic research centres have been set-up in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Trivandrum. A number of valuable field investigations have been carried 
out, such as the India-Harvard-LudhiRna population study and the studies 
undertaken at Ramanagaram in Mysore, in the Lodi Colony in Delhi, at 
Najafgarh near Delhi, and at Singur near Calcutta. A bioad based trai¬ 
ning prt^amme has been developed which includes centres for training of 
instructors, a rural training demonstration and experimental centre, deve^ 
Jopment of training clinics into regional training centres, touring training 
teams and ad hoc training courses. Family planning has also been incor¬ 
porated in the normal training programme of a number of teaching insti¬ 
tutions for doctors and medical auxiliaries. As against Rs. 65 lakhs in 
tlie First Plan, a financial provision of Rs. 5 crores was made in the Second 
Plan. 

61. The programme for family planning in the 3 hird Plan provides 
for (a) education and motivation for family planning, (b) provision of 
services, (c) training, (d) supplies, (e) communication and motivation 
research, (f) demographic research, and (g) medical and biological re¬ 
search. The programme as approved, involves a total outlay of Rs. 50 
crores. Clearly, the limitations of a programme of the nature of family 
]>lanning arise not from finance, but essentially from considerations of 
organisation, and personnel, which affect the scale ami intensity at which 
the programme can be implemented. 

62.. Various studies suggest that there is already considerable aware¬ 
ness of the need for family limitation and desire for practical lielp and 
guidance. This does not mean that the difficult problems of communi¬ 
cation and motivation have been overcome or that in terms of advice and 
organisation much more than a beginning has been made, in particular, 
in approaching rural communities. It is to these aspects that much 
greater attention should be given in the Third Plan. The intensifica¬ 
tion of the educational programme is crucial to the success of the entire 
movement. Family planning education, being part of education for a 
better life, has to be interwoven with other constructive activities, 
especially the work of the primary health centres, commiinity develop¬ 
ment blocks and voluntary organisations. Information has to be made 
available on the laigest possible scale and conditions createil in which 
individuals can freely resort to family planning. 

03. Family planning .services have to be made available much more 
widely than at present. In this, the central feature must lie tlie integra¬ 
tion of family planning with the normal medical and health services. 
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specially those rendered through the primary healtli centres. To an ex¬ 
tent such services might also be made available through centres maintain¬ 
ed by voluntary agencies, mobile units and industrial and other estab¬ 
lishments. According to the tentative programmes drawn up for the 
Third Plan, the number of family planning clinics is likely to increase 
from about 1800 at the end of the Second Plan to about 8200. Of the 
latter, about 6100 clinics may be in rural areas and 2100 in urban areas. 
Distribution of simple contraceptives and general advice could be en¬ 
trusted in a much larger measure to voluntary-organisations, to para¬ 
medical personnel and to dais specially trained in family planning work. 
The additional personnel and other expenditure required for enabling 
every primary health centre to provide family planning services is pro¬ 
posed to be incorporated in an integral manner into the programme for 
primary health centres. The main difficulty here is of securing the re¬ 
quisite trained personnel specially women workers. For expanding train¬ 
ing facilities, it is essential to organise a large number of intensive short¬ 
term courses. In the urban areas, it is proposed that greater use should 
be made of private medical practitioners in providing advice, distribit- 
tiag supplies and, to the extent possible, in undertaking sterilisation. 

64. A large-scale family planning programme has to be supported 
necessarily by indigenous manufacture of contraceptives. In this respect, 
although there has been some progress, the situation cannot be said to 
be satisfactoiy. The estimates of supplies, which have been current 
hitherto, are based on a programme of very' small dimensions. In view 
of the nature of the programme, it is considered that it will be necessary 
for tlie Government to take initiative in prescribing standards and speci¬ 
fications, determining prices, and also participating increasingly in pro¬ 
duction. In the early stages and for certain sections of the population, 
the provision of supplies free of cost and at subsidised rates will also be 
necessary. It is recommended that detailed plans for the production of 
contraceptives, both by Government and by private firms, should be 
drawn up as a matter of high priority, keeping in view the objective 
tliat, as rapidly as possible, supplies will in fact become available on the 
scale needed. 

65. .\n expanded programme of research is to be undertaken in the 
Third Plan. Amongst others, the following aspects are being investi¬ 
gated: 

(i) Development of studies of human genetics. 

(i^ Studies in the physiology of reproduction. 

(iii) Development of more effective local contraceptives. 

(iv) Development of a suiubk oral contraceptive. 

(v) Follow-up of sterilisatfon cases, both male and female, to in¬ 

vestigate possible after-effects in such cases. 
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An expert committee on oral contraceptives has been appointed to 
review periodically the developmenu in this field and to make recom¬ 
mendations. A committee to guide communication, motivation and action- 
research in family planning has also been recently set up. Studies of the 
sociological problems involved in family planning need to be developed 
on more comprehensive lines than has been hitherto attempted. 

66. Over the past five years, facilities for sterilisation operations have 
been extended in several States and about 125,000 operations have been 
carried out. Within the programme of family planning, sterilisation 
undertaken on the basis of voluntary choice has a valuable contribution 
to make. It is visualised that during the Third Plan facilities for sterili¬ 
sation will be extended to district hospitals, sub-divisional hospitals and 
to such primary health centres as have the necessary facilities for surgi¬ 
cal work. With the help of mobile units, these facilities can be extend¬ 
ed further. 

67. The main task in the field of family planning in the I'hird Plan 
is to find effective solutions to certain basic problems and to mobilise all 
the available agencies for educational and extension work in su[jport of 
family planning. Administrative arrangements at the Centre and in the 
States will need to be greatly strengthened. To equip thousands ol 
primary health centres and in due course their sub-centres as well, with 
personnel and supplies, and to be able to reach out to the villages not 
merely with advice but more positively with the means to practise family 
planning, are tasks whose magnitude and complexity should not be un¬ 
der-estimated. To utilise such diverse agencies as private medical })racti- 
tioners, indigenous doctors and village dais for family planning work 
along with the family planning clinics and the primary health centres 
will call for most careful planning at the local level. The organisation 
of production of contraceptives on the scale needed is another major un¬ 
dertaking. It is essential that the help of voluntary organisations, labour 
organisations and other associations in various fields of national life should 
be sought on as large a scale as possible and integrated into the practical 
programmes of work adopted in each area. 

68. Finally, it should be added that besides the facilities which are 
undoubtedly needed, in any large-scale effort to limit families there 
should be the greatest emphasis on moral and psychological elements, on 
restraint and on such social policies as education of women, opening up 
of new employment opportunities for them and raising of the age of 
marriage. In addition to advice on birth control the family planning 
programme should include -sex and family life education and advice on 
such other measures as may be necessary to promote the welfare of the 
family. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

HOUSING AND URBAN AND RURAL PLANNING 

The housing programme which had its beginning in the First Five Year 
'Plan was directed mainly towards housing for industrial workers and low 
-income groups. The programme was considerably expanded during the 
•Second Five Year Plan with the introduction of schemes of slum clearance 
and slum improvement, plantation labour housing, village housing and 
land acquisition and development. The Table below shows the antici¬ 
pated expenditure in the Second Plan; 


Tabic I: Anticipated expenditure in the Second Plan 


scheme 

subsidised industrial housing .... 

slum clearance. 

low income group housing .... 

village housing. 

plantation labour housing ... 

naiddle income-group housing in Union Territories 
state housing schemes . . ... 

land acquisition and development 

town planning. 

total. 


(Rs. crores) 
anticipated 
expmdimre 

24-2 

9.9 

37*8 
3-7 
o-i 

0-3 
1‘2 
2-0 
t-r 
80-3 


1. Besides the housing scliemes mentioned above, a few other specific 
schemes designed to benefit sections of the community like scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes in rural areas, handloom 
weavers, displaced persons etc., were undertaken. The housing pro¬ 
gramme for workers in the coal and mica industries was implemented 
with resources provided by the labour welfare funds for these industries. 
During the Second Plan the Life Insurance Corporation began to provide 
funds for house building to middle income groups and to State Govem- 
'ments for undertaking rental housing for their low paid employees. Hou^ 
ing on a considerable scale was also undertaken by the Central Govern¬ 
ment Departments and public enterprises for their employees. The total 
outlay on public housing during the Second Plan was of the order of 
Rs. 250 crores and about 500,000 houses were constructed. 
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3. Altliough efforts on an increasing scale have been made in housing 
during the First and Second Plans, the problem of catching up with the 
arrears of housing and with the growth of population will continue to- 
present serious difficulty for many years to come. Between 1951 and 1961 
there was an increase in population of neiuiy 40 per cent in towns with, 
a population of 20,000 or more. It was reckoned in the Second Plan 
that the shortage of houses in urban areas might increase by 1961 to 
about 5 million as compared to 2-5 million houses in 1951. 

4. The growth of population and, in particular, of the urban popu¬ 
lation suggests at -least three general considerations in relation to the 
directions in whicli housing programmes sliould be developed during the 
Third and subsequent Five Year Plans. Firstly, housing policies need to 
be set in the larger context of economic .development and industrialisation, 
both large-scale and small-scale, and the problems likely to emerge over 
the next decade or two. Projjosals relating to location and dispersal of 
industries will, therefore, be of increasing importance in the solution of 
the housing problem. In the second place, it is necessary to coordinate 
more closely the efforts of all the agencies concerned, whether public, 
cooperative or private. The need to undertake the preparation of master 
plans for urban areas becomes all the greater, for without these plans 
there is no means of bringing together and maximising the contribution 
of different agencies towards well-defined common objectives pursued 
systematically over a long period. In the third place, conditions have- 
to be created in which the entire programme of housing construction, both 
public and private, must be so oriented that it serves specially the require¬ 
ments of die low income groups within the community. In working out 
the housing programmes for the Third Plan an attempt has been made 
to bear these considerations in mind. 


5. The housing schemes, which have been operating in recent years, 
namely, those relating to subsidised industrial housing, low income group 
housing, slum clearance, plantation labour housing, land acquisition and 
development and village housing will be continued and expanded in the 
Third Plan. There will be special emphasis on land acquisition and 
development as this is basic to the success of all housing programmes. 
New pro^ammes for housing’ econoiriically weaker sections of the com¬ 
munity, dock labour and pavement dwellers will also be taken up. Con¬ 
certed efforts will'be made to prepare master plans and regional develop¬ 
ment plans of metropolitan and industrial cities and resource regions. 
Provision has also bem Vnade in the Third Plan for undertaking experi¬ 
mental housing and re^ardh in building techniques and for collecting! 
housing statistics, the absence of which has been a great handicap in die- 
past. . 
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Outlay and Targets 

6. For housing and urban development programmes, the Third Five 
Year Plan provides Rs. 142 crores as against the revised outlay of Rs. 84 
crores in the Second Plan. In addition, funds for housing are also- 
exi>ected to be provided by the Life Insurance Corporation, whose contri¬ 
bution is estimated at about Rs. 60 crores. The distribution of the out¬ 
lay for various schemes in the Third Plan is shown below: 

Table 2: Outlay in Third Plan—1961-66 

(Rs. crores) 


• scheme outlay 

(t) Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 

subsidised industrial housing ........ 29-8 

dock labour housing ......... 2’0' 

slum clearance, slum improvement and construction of night shelters ■ 28-6 

low income group housing.35-2 

middle income group housingin Union Territories .... 2*5 

village housing.. . 12-7 

plantation labour housing ^.0-7 

l.i;id acquisitio and development.9-5 

provision for experimental housing, reseat ch and statistics . . . i-o 

total.. . 1220 

(it) other schemes 

Slates’housing schemes.2-3 

town planning including preparation of master plans . . . , 5-4 

Urban development schemes.12-3 

total.20-0 

programmes included in the Plan (i & ii) f. . . . ... 142*0 

(in') programmes to be financed from the funds expeacd to be provided 

by the Life Insurance Corporation ...... 6o*o 

grand total 202*0 


"I'lie following are the main targets proposed for the I’hird Plan: 
Table 3: Targets in Third Plan 


ri ir.ter* 
of 

houses/ 

tenements 

subsidised industrial housing.73000 

low income group housing.75000 

slum clearance.100000 

village housing.125000 


7. Besides the provision for housing mentioned above, there are certain 
additional housing programmes financed from other sources. The coal- 
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and mica mine welfare funds are expected to provide in the Third Plan 
about Rs. 14 crores for the construction of 60,000 houses. The pro- 
.gramme for the welfare of backward classes includes allotments for 
housing. Tentative estimates of the Ministries of Railways, Commerae 
and Industry, Communications and others suggest that over the plan 
^period they may build about S00,000 houses for their employees at an 
. approximate cost of Rs. 200 crores. Broadly, in the course of the Third 
Plan, under various housing schemes and the construction programmes of 
Ministries, 900,000 houses might be constructed as compared to about 
500,000 in the Second Plan. 

8. In the private sector there has been an increasing amount of con¬ 
struction, but it is difficult to estimate its precise magnitude. The net 
investment on housing and other private construction, which'was reckoned 
at Rs. 900 crores in the First Plan, is estimated at about Rs. 1000 crores 
■ in the Second Plan. In the Third Plan private investment on housing 
-and other construction is placed at about Rs. 1125 crores. 

Housing Boards 

9. In the present stage of development, finance provided directly by 
'Government can meet only a fraction of the demand for housing. Insti¬ 
tutional arrangements are, therefore, required which will enable laig;e 
numbers of persons, many of them with small incomes, to build for them¬ 
selves. In this connection, the possibility of setting up a Central Housing 
Board is at present under study. Such an organisation could help to 
channel additional funds into housing, encourage the flow of credit on 
• easy terms Amongst other things by means of insured mortgages, improve 

lending practices and provide the machinery needed for the creation of 
a sound mortgage market in Iiousing. It could, for instance, raise finance 
•directly to some extent and provide loan assistance to State Governments 
or State Housing Boards for purchase and development of land, construc¬ 
tion of houses and acquisition and redevelopment of slum areas. Funds 
obtained from the Life Insurance Corporation and from the C,eniial 
•Government could be channelled through it. In States where Housing 
Boards already exist, they generally serve as construction agencies for 
implementing the State housing programmes. The existence of a Central 
Housing Board and of Housing Boards in the States could, in due course, 
•secure for the development of housing resources which might not be 
otherwise readily available. Together these institutions could assist in 
evolving housing policies which would facilitate construction of houses 
'by persons of limited means for their own use and also enable banks and 
other financial institutions to undertake various services. It is proposed 
to consider these aspects further with a view to implementing the housing 
programmes of the Third Plan and laying the foundations for larger 
•development in the future. 
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Land Acquisition and Development 

10. Availability of building sites in sufficient numbers and at reason¬ 
able rates is essential for the successful implementation of the housnng 
programme. During the Third Plan, therefore, a fair share of the 
resources available for housing is being devoted to land acquisition and 
development. A scheme was introduced in 1959 for* giving financial 
assistance to State Governments in the shape of loans repayable over a 
periotl of 10 years for acquiring and developing lands in selected places. 
The land acquired is to be utilised for house building under different 
■St hemes and for the provision of related community facilities like parks, 
playgiounds, schools, hospitals, shops, post offices etc. In the Third Plan 
a programme entailing an outlay of Rs. 26 crores (inclusive of the contri¬ 
butions to bte made by the Life Insurance Corporation) is envisaged for 
land acquisition and development. The resources made available under 
this programme could serve as nuclei for ‘revolving funds’ in the States 
and be utilised for bulk ac(|uisition and development of land. 

Housing of Industrial Workers 

11. Under the .subsidised industrial housing scheme which was formu¬ 
lated in 1952 for providing housing to industrial workers employed in 
factories and mines, mainly in the private sector, the Central Government 
jjrovides to State Governments, State Housing Boards and municipal 
bo<lies 50 per cent of the cost as loan and 50 per cent as subsidy. Indus¬ 
trial employers and cooperative societies of industrial workers are given 
iinancial assistance to the extent of 75-per cent and 90 per cent respec¬ 
tively, the extent of subsidy in both cases being 25 per cent. To enable 
industrial workers to provide the remaining 10 per cent of the cost, they 
have been allowed to draw non-refundable loans from their provident 
fund accounts. By the end of the Second Plan, the construction of about 
140,000 tenements costing Rs. 45 crores had been approved. About 100,000 
tenements had been completed and the rest were under different stages 
of construction. 

12. The scheme shonld have made greater progress if even the subsi¬ 
dised rate of rent had not proved a comparatively high charge for workers, 
with the result that in some areas the tenements which have been con¬ 
structed have not been occupied by industrial workers. The question of 
bringing down the rent so that it should be within the paying capacity 
of workers needs further study. Along with it, arrangements should be 
made to provide cheap transport for taking workers to their places of 
work. Certain aspects of the scheme have been revised already. Workers 
have a larger measure of choice as between different types of accommoda¬ 
tion. Open developed and demarcated plots of land along with some 
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building and roofing materials can be taken up by workers, so that they 
may build huts of the prescribed pattern themselves. For those who d»' 
not wish to go in for ‘self-built’ huts on open developed plots, ‘skeleuF 
housing with the necessary foundation, plinth and roof to form a stable 
structure is provided. The rent for open developed plote is about Rs. 2’ 
to Rs. 3 per month, whereas for skeletal housing it is about Rs. 8 per 
month. For non-family workers hostel or dormitory accommodation is 
built. A few other modifications such as extension in the period of repay¬ 
ment of loan, increase in the ceilings of standard costs to fit in with the 
rise in prices of building materials and labour, liberalisation of allotment 
rules and provision of developed sites to employers and cooperatives have 
been introduced. Recently employers have been granted a concession 
in income-tax in the shape of an initial depreciation allowance of 20 per 
cent on the cost of construction of new houses for their low-paid employees, 
in addition to exemption for three years from payment of income tax on 
the rental value of small houses. 


13. Despite the steps whicli have been taken to make the industrial 
housing scheme more attractive to employers, much progress cannot be 
achieved without the employers generally accepting the housing of a 
substantial portion of workers as an essential obligation. It is necessary 
to remember that housing conditions for industrial workers have continued 
to deteriorate and that without improvements in this direction efforts 
to increase industrial efficiency and productivity will also be affected. 
The problem is, therefore, one of working out arrangements for new 
industries as well as for the established industries which might be feasible 
from the financial and other aspects and would also result in an effective 
contribution towards tlie solution of the housing problem. For instance, 
new establishments with a prescribed limit of paid-up capital (say, Rs. 20 
lakhs or more) could be placed under the obligation of constructing one- 
half of the housing required by their labour over a period of perhaps 
10 years. In the case of the older establishments, in any specific scheme 
that is worked out the contribution already made by an employer to 
provide housing for their workers should be taken into account. In these 
industries also, over a period, the aim might be to ensure that about 
50 per cent of the housing required is made available directly by the 
industries and the rest as part the general scheme of housing develop¬ 
ment. To the extent the employers are unable to construct directly the- 
Government or the Housing Boards may take up construction. In 8uch< 
cases, the employers could contribute towards the cost of construction. 
These and other suggestions should be considered jointly in consultation- 
with representatives of employers and workers with a view to evolving a- 
satisfactory scheme. 
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Housing op Dock W<»uurs 

14. A provision of Rs. 2 crores has been made in the Third Plan 
^or giving loan assistance to Dock Labour Boards at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras to enable them to build houses for workers registered with 
them. A suitable approach might be for Government to grant loans to 
the extent of 80 per cent of the cost of construction. With the provision 
made in the Plan, it should be possible to build about 5000 houses. In 
recent years port development has been undertaken on a large scale, and 
in cooperation with the port authorities a coordinated view of the housing 
problems in the ports should now be taken. 

Housing for Low Income Groups 

• 

15. The low income group housing scheme provides for grant of loan 
assistance upto 80 per cent of the cost of the dwelling, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 8000, to persons whose income does not exceed Rs. 6000 per 
annum. Assistance on this scale is also given to local bodies, public 
institutions run on no-profit-no-loss basis, recognised health, charitable 
and educational institutions and cooperative societies. 

10. Since ilie scheme began in 1954, loans for about 85,000 houses 
have been sanctioned, and by the end of the Second Plan about 53,000 
houses were completed. There is considerable demand for loans under 
this scheme. Progress has been greater in towns where developed sites 
arc available. Ir. is felt that in the Third Plan special steps should be 
taken to enable those sections of the community which are economically 
weak to obtain due benefits from the scheme, such as those with an annual 
income of Rs. 1800 or less. Persons in this category are in a position to 
pay rent in tlie range of Rs. 10 to 12 or, at the most, Rs. 15 per mensem. 
The principal methods for providing housing for them would appear to 
Vie either through construction of rental housing mainly by Housing 
Boards and local bodies or through housing cooperatives. As a basis for 
further consideration, it might be possible to provide local bodies with 
loans at a concessional rate of interest repayable over a long period. 
Apart from pucca houses, the question of providing open developed plots 
or skeletal housing on the lines of the industrial housing and slum dear- 
ante schemes could be considered. Housing cooperatives comprisi»g 
economically weaker persons could also be given similar assistance. 
Roughly about a third of the provision under the low incenne group 
housing scheme could be earmarked for economically weak persons. 
Exemptions from State and local taxes would also need to be considered. 
As more institutional finance for the housing of low income groups 
generally becomes available, a larger proportion of the funds provided by 
Government could be utilised for housing schemes for the economically 
weaker sections. 
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Plantation Labour Housing 

17. The Plantation Labour Act, 1951, requires every employer of 
plantation labour to provide and maintain for all workers and tlieir 
families residing in plantations, necessary housing accommodation, at the 
rate of at least 8 per cent of the workers every year, until all such workers- 
have been provided for. A number of planters, particularly the smaller 
ones, found it difficult to discharge this obligation due to inadequacy of 
financial resources. Accordingly the plantation labour housing scheme 
was introduced in 1956 for assisting such planters as needed financial 
help. Under this scheme, loans are given to the extent of 80 per cent of 
the cost of construction of die dwelling, excluding the cost of land and 
its development, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2400 per house in North 
India and Rs. 1920 per house in South India. The planters are required 
to contribute the balance of 20 per cent from their own resources. 

18. By the end of the Second Plan only 700 houses costing Rs. 14 lakhs- 
had been sanctioned and 300 houses completed. The main difficulty in 
the way of the scheme has been the inability of the planters to furnish 
adequate security for the loan. The scheme requires the planters to 
mortgage to the State Governments land and houses built on it as security 
for the loan. The planters are not in a position to comply because their 
land and other properties are usually mortgaged with banks as security 
for the loans advanced to them for the normal working expenses of the 
plantations. 

19. To make it easier for planters to avail of the loans, some State 
Governments have relaxed the security conditions. A 'Pool Guarantee 
Fund’ is also proposed to be set up with an additional ^ per cent interest 
charged on loans to the planters and the interest earned thereon from 
year to year. This Fund will serve as collateral security for the grant of 
loans and the losses, if any, in excess of the assets in the Fund will be 
shared equally by the Central Government, the State Government and the 
Cd^modity Board concerned. 

Middle Income Group Housing 

20. A scheme for providing loans to middle income groups was intro¬ 
duced in February, 1959, with funds provided by the Life Insurance 
Corporation and is meant for persons whose income is between Rs. 6000 
to Rs. 12,000 per annum. Loans to the extent of 80 per cent of the cost 
of the house subject to a maximum of Rs. 16,000 (Rs. 20,000 in the case 
of those who do not already possess a plot of land) are provided under 
the scheme. The loans are advanced to individual borrowers throi^h 
the Sute Governments at the rate of 5^ per cent per annum. By the 
end of the Second Plan a sum of 'Rs. 10-5 crores was disbursed to State 
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Governments and Union Territories. Loans were sanctioned to 3600* 
applicants and about 500 houses were constructed. Progress was com* 
paratively small in the initial stages as this was a new scheme for which 
rules for the grant of loans had to be drawn up and other arrangements 
made. The Third Plan allocations do not provide finance for this scheme 
except in the Union Territories, but it is likely that from funds provided" 
by the Life Insurance Corporation about Rs. 20 crores might become 
available for the middle income group housing scheme and for the rental' 
housing scheme for State Government employees mentioned below. 

Rental Housing for State Government Employees 

21. The object of the rental housing scheme for State Government 
employees is to assist State Governments in providing housing accommoda* 
tion to their low paid employees. Under the scheme, which was introduced" 
in February 1959 the Life Insurance Corporation grants loans carrying: 
an interest of 5 per cent per annum to State Governments, and the loans- 
are repayable over a period of 20 years. A sum of about Rs. 7 crores- 
was given to State Governments under the scheme during the Second 
Five Year Plan, and 2500 houses were sanctioned and 735 were completed. 

Slum Clearance and Improvement 

22. The Third Plan provides for a programme of about Rs. 29 crores- 
for slum clearance and improvement. A scheme for giving financial assis¬ 
tance to State Governments and local bodies to enable them to clear 
some of the worst slums in big cities was initiated during the Second 
Plan. By the end of the Second Plan 208 projects costing about Rs. 19" 
crores and involving re-housing of 58,200 families living in slum conditions, 
were taken up in different towns and cities. About 18,000 units have 
been already completed. For such of the families as cannot afford to 
pay even the subsidised rent of a pucca tenement, the scheme provides- 
for skeletal housing and open developed plots with a separate washing- 
platform and latrine for each family, leaving it to the slum dwellers- 
to build huts of a prescribed pattern themselves on a self-help basis in 
accordance with the technical directions of the State Government. 

23. Some of the difficulties which came in the way of implementation 
of the slum clearance and improvement programme were the lengthy and 
time-consuming procedures of acquisition of slum areas, non-availability 
and high costs of alternative sites near existing places of woik, inability 
of the slum dwellers to pay even the subsidised rent and tlieir relucunce 
to move from the areas selected for clearance. Some States like Mysore, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Punjab, West Bengal and DelhR 
Administration have enacted legislation for speedier acquisition of slumi 
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areas and for scaling down the rate of compensation. Similar legislation 
is also needed elsewhere. The scheme was reviewed by the Advisory 
Committee on Slum Clearance and by a Study Team set up by the Com¬ 
mittee on Plan Projects. These Committees recommended that while 
long-term plans were required, it was even more essential to think of 
«hort-term measures to relieve acute distress in the slum areas and, as an 
immediate measure, minimum amenities like sanitary latrines, proper 
•drainage, uncontaminated water supply, moderately good approach roads, 
paved streets, and proper lighting should be provided. Following con- 
•sideration of the reports of these two committees the scope of the slum 
•clearance programme was extended to include slum improvement. Larger 
'resources were also provided as a matter of immediate priority for dealing 
with slum problems in six major cities, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Delhi, Kanpur and Ahmedabad. In these cities, the total subsidy 
for slum clearance was raised from 50 per cent to 62J per cent and the 
Central Government’s share in it from 25 per cent to 37| per cent. 

24. The maximum effort under this sdieme should continue to be con¬ 
centrated on the six cities mentioned above. However, it is proposed that 
in The Third Plan, in principle, slum clearance and improvement work 

•could be taken up wherever State Governments consider that the slum 
problem exists in acute form. In view of limitations of resources, it is 
considered that ordinarily towns and cities with a population of 100,000 
or more should receive priority. It is suggested that State Governments 
may arrange for surveys of slum areas, classifying them in two categories— 
areas which may have to be cleared and re-developed completely, and those 
which can be made habitable through the improvement of environmental 
conditions. If the owners of slum properties falling within the second 
category fail to carry out the improvements, these should be carried out 
-Through local bodies and the cost recovered from the owners; where neces¬ 
sary, the properties could be acquired or requisitioned. Wherever 
improvements are carried out by local bodies in slum areas on public lands 
or requisitioned lands, it may be necessary to give them grants for-provid¬ 
ing essential services. The cooperation of voluntary organisations and 
■social workers should be fully enlisted in carrying out the programme of 
islum clearance and improvement. 

25. While steps are being taken to clear or improve the existing slums, 
it is equally important that new slums should not be allowed to grow up. 
This is by no means an easy object to achieve. Besides preparing and 
strictly implementing master plans for all growing towns and cities, it will 
be essential to enforce municipal bye-laws and building regulations, and 
at the same time, to expand housing facilities for low income groups and 
lor economically weaker sections. As transitional measures, night shelters 
and dormitory accommodation for pavement dwellers and non-family 
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workers have considerable urgency. Similarly, the housing of sweepers 
and scavengers must receive special attention. In selecting slum areas for 
clearance and improvement high priority should be given to areas predo¬ 
minantly inhabited by sweepers and scavengers. 

Urban Planning and Land Policy 

26. Urbanisation is an important aspect of the process of economic and 
social development and is closely connected with many other problems 
such as migration from villages to towns, levels of living in rural and 
urban areas, relative costs of providing economic and social services in 
towns of varying size, provision of housing for different sections of the 
population, provision of facilities like water supply, sanitation, transport 
and power, pattern of economic development, location and dispersal of 
industries, civic administration, fiscal policies, and the planning of land 
use. These aspects are of special importance in urban areas which are 
developing rapidly. The number of cities with a population of 100,000 
or more has increased from 75 in 1951 to 115 in 1961, and their popula¬ 
tion now forms about 43 per cent of the total urban population. Of the 
aspects mentioned above, in the long run, the most decisive are the pattern 
of economic development and the general approach to industrial location. 
The broad objective must be to secure balanced development between 
large, medium-sized and small industries, and between rural and urban 
areas. While this is by no means ea.sy to realise, the main ingredients 
of developmental policy are the following: 

(i) As far as possible, new industries should be established away 

from large and congested cities. 

(ii) In the planning of large industries, the concept of region should 

be adopted. In each case, planning should extend beyond 
the immediate environs to a larger area for whose develop¬ 
ment the new industry would serve as a major focal point. 

(iii) In community development projects or other areas within a 

district, tlie rural and urban components of development 
should be knit into a composite plan based in each case on 
schemes for strengthening economic inter-dependence bet¬ 
ween towns and the surrounding rural areas. 

(iv) Within each rural area the effort should be to secure a diversi¬ 

fied occupational pattern in place of the present extreme 
dependence on agriculture. 

In considering the nature of the urban problem to be phased over the 
next decade, it is necessary both to deal with the situation which exists 
now and to ensure action along the right lines for the future. 

2S P.C.^/ 1 
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27. Costs oj urban development .—Much of the deterioration which 
occurs in living conditions in rapidly growing urban areas is due to the 
high costs of urban development, in particular, the costs of providing 
housing, water supply, drainage, transport and other services. The situa¬ 
tion is further accentuated by the existence of unemployment, overcrow¬ 
ding and the growth of slums and the fact that a significant proportion of 
the population in many cities is without shelter. The problems to be 
faced are formidable in size and complexity, and solutions for them can 
be found only if their nature is fully appreciated not only by the State 
Governments, but also by municipal administrations and by the public* 
generally and if an increasing amount of community effort and citizenship 
participation can be called forth within each urban area. There are 
certain minimum directions in which action should be taken during the 
Third Plan so that, for the future, at any rate, a correct course is set. 
These are: 

(i) control of urban land values through public acquisition of land 

and appropriate fiscal policies; 

(ii) physical planning of the use of land and tlie preparation of 

master plans; 

(iii) defining tolerable minimum standards for housing and other 

services to be provided for towns according to their require¬ 
ments and also prescribing maximum standards to the extent 
necessary; and 

(iv) strengthening of municipal administrations for undertaking 

new development responsibilities. 


> 

28. Control of urban land values.—The most important element in rai¬ 
sing housing and other costs and in restricting the scale on which ^prove- 
ments can be undertaken in the interests of low income groups is high 
land prices. Apart from normal increases, a major factor in raising land 
prices is speculation. In some towns, there are powerful factors like the 
setting up of new industries and the establishment of new public and other 
offices which stimulate speculative activity. However, since the rapid 
economic development of the country as a whole is under way and exerts 
its influence in all directions, elements of rising land values are present 
in larger or smaller degree in almost every urban area. In several urban 
areas, there is need for drastic measures, legislative and others, for free¬ 
zing land values and also for undertaking large scale public acquisition 
of land. According to the nature of the situation the need for adequate 
measures for taxation of urban land and property exists, without excep¬ 
tion, in all towns. 
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29. Specific measures for checking rise in land values can become effec- 
<ive if there is strict regulation pf the uses of land, especially in and 
around metropolitan cities, large and growing cities and new industrial 
towns. It is for such towns that the preparation of master plans referred 
to later is of special importance. The following are the principal steps 
to be taken for controlling land values: 

(1) Issue of notifications for freezing land values with a view to 
early acquisition of land by public authorities. 

{2) Acqyisition and development of land by public authorities in 
accordance with the interim general plans is essential for 
preventing speculation. The land should be acquired in 
bulk, although, depending upon local circumstances, the 
programme of acquisition would have to be suitably phased. 
Acquisition proceedings should be speedy and legal proce¬ 
dures should be simplified as far as possible. It is important 
that development of the acquired lands should be expedited. 
The essential services have to be provided by public autho¬ 
rities. Besides development undertaken directly by them, 
under appropriate regulations, cooperative and private 
agencies should also be utilised. 

(3) Allotment of land on a lease-hold basis. As a rule, lands ac¬ 

quired by public authorities should be given out only on a 
lease-hold basis so that, besides the recurring income secured 
on account of the ground rent, a fair share in the increase in 
the value of land continues to accrue to the community. 

(4) Betterment levies and taxation of agiicultural lands put to non- 

agricultural uses. These are growing sources of revenue for 
States and local bodies, but in several States the existing 
provisions are inadequate. 

(5) Capital tax on transfer of free-hold lands. 

(6) Taxation of vacant plots in developed areas with power to 

acquire if they are not built upon within specified periods. 

<(7) Setting a ceiling on the size of individual plots and limiting the 
number of plots which a single party may be permitted to 
acquire. 

((8) Deteimination of appropriate norms of rent and regulation and 
control over rents. 
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These measures lie at the base of proposals for planned urbanisation and 
have therefore to be given concrete shape as a matter of high priority. 

so. Preparation of master plans.—To secure orderly development of 
towns and cities, town planning is indispensable. The first step in this 
direction will be the preparation of interim general plans establishing the 
broad pattern of land use to which developments should conform. This 
should be followed by the preparation of detailed master plans for urban 
and regional development. Master plans should be drawn up in the first 
instance for metropolitan cities, State capitals, port towns, new industrial 
centres and other large and growing cities where, in the ordinary course, 
conditions are likely to deteriorate further. A tentative list* of such towns 
and cities has been drawn up for the Third Plan period. In redeveloping, 
existing cities and building up new towns, it is of the utmost importance 
that the regional approach should be followed. This is necessary both 
for securing a proper balance between social and economic development 
and for achieving greater cultural unity and social integration in the life 
of developing urban communities. Greater attention to the environment 
and appreciation of the day to day needs of the people can go a long 
way to give to all citizens a sense of community in urban life. 

31. The primary responsibility for the preparation of master plans lies 
with State Governments and the local administrations concerned. For the 
Third Plan, limited provision has been made at the Centre for assisting 
the State Governments in the preparation of master plans for these cities 
and towns. An essential preliminary is the enactment of suitable legisla¬ 
tion on town and country planning. It is also necessary that State Govern¬ 
ments establish Town Planning Organisations with adequate trained per¬ 
sonnel. The Central Regional and Urban Planning Organisation can- 
assist State Governments and organisations concerned with the establish¬ 
ment of new towns, in the preparation of master plans and in formulating 
suitable urban and regional development policies. 


* (a) metropalitan cities. 
State capitalsand porttowns 

fAhmedabad, Bangalore, 
Bhopal, Cochin, Delhi 
(Metropolitan region), 

Greater Bombay, Greater 
Calcutu, I^derabad-Se- 
cunderabad, Jaipur, Kandla, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Madras, 
Patna, Poona, Shillong, Sri¬ 
nagar, Varanasi, Visakha- 
patnam and Trivandrum. 


(b) industrial centres 


Allahabad, Asansol, Ba- 
rauni, Bhadravati, Bhilai, 
Bdnro, Chiuaranjan, 
Coimbatore, Dehri-on- 
Sone, Dhanbad, Digboi, 
Durgapur, Gauhad, 
GorSkhpi^Deoria, Gun¬ 
tur, Jamshedpur, Kotha- 
gudam, Mirzapur,Moghul 
sarai, Nangal, Panvel, 
Ranchi, Rishikesh-Har- 
dwar, Rourkela, Sindri, 
Tinsukhia, Vijayawada 
and Warangal. 


(c) resource regions 


Bhakra-Nargal area, 
modar Valley, ijDanda- 
karanysj Rajasthan Canal 
area and Rihend area. 
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52. Standards.—For the solution of the housing problem for the bulk 
of the population and for the elimination of slums and other evils, it is 
«siential ^at certain minimum standards of residential and office accom¬ 
modation and other services are set, keeping in view the requirements 
of the community as a whole and the limited resources available. It is 
also desirable that maximum standards should be prescribed. This will 
go some distance in making the investment on housing yield more socially 
desirable results. Luxury housing and waste of urban land should be 
prevented so that larger numbers of modest dwelling units can be con- 
•stnicted for the same investment. For achieving this objective, the princi¬ 
pal methods are (a) adoption of fiscal measures including local taxation, 
aiming at discouraging diversion of funds for luxury housing, (b) advice 
on building designs, (c) modifications in existing building bye-laws of local 
bodies so as to facilitate construction of low cost housing in accordance 
with austere standards and specifications, (d) prefabrication of building 
components, and (e) greater use of locally available cheaper materials. 
The systematic study of standards and advice relating to them constitute. 
important aspects of the work of the National Buildings Organisation. 

53. Strengthening municipal administrations.—At the local level, 
municipal administrations alone can undertake satisfactorily the task of 
providing the services needed for development in urban areas, expansion 
of housing and improvement of living conditions. Most municipal admin¬ 
istrations are not strong enough to carry out these functions. They should 
be sufficiently strengthened by increasing their resources and personnel 
and by enlarging their jurisdiction and functions. Where the present 
limits of the selected urban areas are insufficient to cope with the problem, 
they should be extended. In the case of growing towns, it would be desi¬ 
rable from the beginning to provide for larger rather ^an smaller muni¬ 
cipal areas, so that these towns and the rural areas surrounding them can 
be developed together in a coordinated manner without having to face 
difficulties later on account of separate jurisdictions. Inevitably, munici¬ 
pal administrations have larger functions than in the past for providing 
civic services. It is envisaged that a large proportion of towns will in 
future have separate development plans of their own and these will be 
integrated with the plans of States. In this context, a careful review of 
the administrative and financial measures which should be taken in cities 
with a population of one lakh or more other than the metropolitan areas 
should be undertaken in each State. 

Rural Housing and Planning 

.34. Improvement in housing conditions in the villages has a manifold 
significance. It raises the level of living, provides greater opportunities 
for work and is a vital element in the transformation of -ural life. Yet, 
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because of the magnitude of i!ic problem and its inherent difficulties 
the task of improving housing condi ions i;i the villages has to be view¬ 
ed, not as an isolated objective, but :;s a part of the larger scheme of 
rural development. Consequently, rural housing is intrinsically a part 
of community development and village planning. The specific pro¬ 
gramme for rural housing as such is intended to supplement the re¬ 
sources of the community development movement at the level of the 
block and the village by way of assistance in the form of technical advice, 
demonstration, provision of improved designs and lay-outs, better use of 
local materials and, to a limited extent, provision of finance. Its essen¬ 
tial object is to help create healthy environmental conditions for all 
sections of the village population and for balanced development of rural 
life as a whole. It is against this background that the village housing 
sclieme which was introduced in 1957 has to lie considered and its work¬ 
ing reviewed. 

35. The village housing scheme provides for the selection of villages 
in groups of four to six and the preparation of lay-out plans for these 
villages after carrying out physical and socio-economic surveys. The im¬ 
plementation of la.y-out plans and rebuilding of houses is taken up in stages 
so that the entire village is remodelled over a fjeriod of 8-10 years. Co¬ 
operatives for the manufacture of different building components are 
organised. Assistance in the shaf)e of loans upro 66 ^j)cr cent of the 
cost of construction subject to a maximum of Rs. 2000 per house is 
given for building of houses. Loans are also given for carrying out im¬ 
provements in existing houses in accordance with the standards prescrib¬ 
ed by the State Governments. Provision has also been made in the 
scheme for acquisition of land required for streets, community buildings, 
new house sites and for thinning out densities etc. Research-cum-training 
centres have been established at six centres for promoting research in 
improving local building materials and construction techniques and for 
training personnel required for executing the scheme. The rural hous¬ 
ing cells set up in the States for preparing lay-out plans and model de¬ 
signs etc. have been further strengthened. 

.36. During the Second Five Year Plan about 3700 villages were- 
selected and socio-economic and physical surveys of about 2000 villager 
were completed. Lay-out plans of 1600 villages were drawn up and 
loans amounting to Rs. 3‘6 crores were sanctioned for construction of 
about 15,400 houses. About 3000 houses were completed and the remain¬ 
ing houses were under different stages of construction. 

37. In the working of the village housing scheme during the Second 
Plan it has been observed that as a rule the scheme has been taken up in 
isolated villages and not in groups of villages as was envisaged in the 
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scheme. The latter aspect is important because it is only when nail 
group of villages is taken up together that it is possible to arrange to set 
up a brick kiln or arrange for the supply of components on a cooperative 
basis to meet a continuing demand. The full impact of a housing 
programme in the rural area by way of increase in employment and' 
improvement in environmental conditions cannot be obtained unless 
the programme is undertaken systematically in groups of adjoining 
villages. Layout plans are at present prepared generally for selected 
villages. They provide for the extension of the village site, improved- 
village streets and drainage and land for such common anienities as’ 
the village school, the playground for school children and the panchayat 
bhavun. However, not enough is being done in these directions, and 
the available funds tend to be devoted mainly to the construction and 
improvement of a small number of houses. It is suggested that the first 
claim on the resources provided for the village housing scheme should be 
on account of the extension of die village site, improvement of roads and' 
drainage and allotment of land for essential purposes of interest to the 
community as a whole. The key to improved housing is the availability 
of land for the extension of village site. To the greatest extent possible, 
the community itself, through mutual arrangement, should be expected 
to provide the additional land retjuired. However, for assisting the 
community to aetjuire land for providing house sites for agricultural 
workers and Harijans it may be useful, as suggested later, to provide for 
a limited measure of assistance. The first place in the programme for 
improving village housing should be given to housing for Harijans, 
agricultural workers and those sections of the community whose housing 
conditions are specially deplorable. For scheduled tribes and scheduled 
castes in particular, besides funds available under the village housing 
scheme, assistance by way of subsidy is also given under the programme 
for the welfare of backward classes. Provisions under the two programmes 
should be utilised in a coordinated manner. 

38. Rural housing cells, which have been set up in the States, and 
research-cum-training centres are already engaged in designing houses 
suited to different parts of the country, and involving the use of local 
materials. Work in these directions has to be intensified. There is 
frequently a temptation to resort to houses on urban patterns construct¬ 
ed in brick and cement without sufficient emphasis being placed on the 
use of local materials, economy of construction cost, cultural traditions 
and background of the locality and functional requirements of rural 
life. There is also inadequate stress on community effort in improving 
roads and drainage, contribution by way of land for the extension of 
the village site and mutual aid in constructing improved housing. The 
scale of the rural housing problem is so vast that provision of additional 
funds by itself, necessary as this may be, can produce only a small impact. 
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In the main the problem is one of creating a widespread desire for better 
living, evolving practical methods for improving the village environment 
and building better houses at relatively small cost based mainly on co¬ 
operative self-help, community effort and contribution and the use of 
local building materials. 


S9. In the Third Plan it will be essential to link up the programme 
more closely with different schemes of co mmu nity development such as 
provision of water supply, roads, drainage, public health, education etc. 
It is also necessary that rural housing activities should be effectively co¬ 
ordinated with other connected programmes of rural development so as 
to ensure that the villages selected under the village housing scheme 
derive the maximum benefit from the limited resources which are 
available. For example, the subsidy admissible under the' programme 
for ameliorating the living conditions of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes should be made available to members of these communities re¬ 
siding in the villages selected under the scheme. Village and small in¬ 
dustries should also be set up to the extent possible in the selected villages. 
Special attention has to be given to the setting up of brick-kilns and 
local production of building components, such as doors, windows, etc. 
For this purpose, cooperatives should be organised, and they should be 
given technical assistance and materials such as wood and coal-dust. 


40. A number of new villages are coming up on account of reclama¬ 
tion of large tracts of land and development of new areas for agriculture. 
It should be ensured that the layout plans of such villages are prepared 
in advance and they develop in a planned way. In the case of existing 
villages where the problem is, in part, one of redevelopment, the success 
of the programme will depend upon their proper selection. The scheme 
already lays down that amongst other considerations preference will be 
given to (a) villages which are situated in flood-affected areas, (b) 
villages which have substantial populations of backward classes and agri¬ 
cultural labourers, (c) villages in which consolidation of holdings has 
been completed or in which programmes for increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction are being successfully implemented, and (d) villages whose inha¬ 
bitants happen to be displaced because of major development projects 
or natural calamities. Villages which have concentrations of artisans 
should also be given preference. Evidence of cooperative self-help and 
willingness on the part of the village community to contribute land for 
the extension of the village site and to give priority to the housing of 
Harijans and other backward classes should be important considerations 
in the selection of villages suitable for a programme of village housing. 
In selected villages in which these conditions are fulfilled, with a view 
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<0 facilitating the total effort that is called for, it may be necessary to 
give a limited amount of assistance by way of grant to the village pan* 
chayat for undertaking the improvement of village streets and drainage 
as an essential step in the programme for replanning the village as a 
whole. 

41. House sites for agricultural workers.—In the land reform legisla¬ 
tion enacted in some States provision has been made for conferring rights 
of occupancy or ownership on tenants of village house sites. In a few 
States there are provisions for transferring ownership on payment of 
compensation. It is essential that priority should be given to the provi¬ 
sion of land for families of landless agricultural workers. Wastelands 
and bhoodan lands should be used for this purpose to the extent possi¬ 
ble. In some congested villages, while emphasising the obligations of the 
village community, it may be necessary to supplement its contribution in 
providing the land needed for extension of the village site, through ac¬ 
quisition of additional land for house sites for agricultural labourers. It 
is proposed to earmark Rs. 5 crores by way of grant under the village 
housing scheme for assisting States in securing house sites for landless 
agricultural workers in villages in which they form a fairly large part of 
the population and a comprehensive housing programme is taken in 
hand. 


Housing Statistics 

42. The present position of housing statistics is unsatisfactory in re¬ 
lation to the needs of planning. Except for data regarding the total 
number of houses and house-holds in the country thrown up by the de¬ 
cennial census there are no proper statistics on such aspects as current 
building activity, additions to houses made each year, quantity and cost 
of materials used, production and consumption of building materials 
and prices of building materials. Certain basic items of information on 
housing conditions have been collected in the population census 1961. 
These will facilitate compilation of an inventory of housing in the coun¬ 
try and throw useful light on structural, functional, size and tenure 
characteristics. 

43. The National Buildings Organisation is arranging for the collec¬ 
tion of housing statistics in the public sector through various construction 
agencies such as the Central and State Public Works Departments and 
• others. In other fields, the actual collection of statistics has to be un¬ 
dertaken by the appropriate agencies, while questions of method and 
approach have to be considered by the National Buildings Organisa- 
ttion and the Central Statistical Organisation. In view of the unsatis- 
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factory state of statistics regarding building and construction, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1960, the Central Council of Local Self-Government proposed that 
local bodies should modify their bye-laws so as to make it incumbent on 
applicants, both at the time of applying for building permits and for 
issue of completion certificates, to provide detailed information about in* 
vestment and other aspects. In February 1961, the Central Statistical 
Organisation requested State Statistical Bureaus to initiate the collection 
of information from corporations and municipalities on a uniform 
pattern. The forms suggested by the Central Statistical Organisation 
provide for a common classification of buildings and seek information re¬ 
garding the nature and type of construction, area, estimated cost, 
number of dwelling units in the case of residential construction, and 
materials used for walls, roof and floor. As the subject is one of con¬ 
siderable complexity and large numbers of cities and towns are involved, 
it would be desirable first to establish an adequate system of building 
statistics in a small number of cities and towns and to phase the pro¬ 
gramme for extending it to other centres. I'o be useful, it is important 
that the returns should flow at regular intervals and in the ordinary 
course of administration of building rules and bye-laws. 

44. Statistics of production and consumption of building materials 
are also needed from time to time to survey the supply and demand 
position of materials of building construction. While figures of pro¬ 
duction are already available in the case of organised industries such as 
steel, cement, etc., no reliable estimates of materials such as bricks, lime 
etc. produced in the un-organised sector are available. These may be 
collected through periodic sample surveys. .Statistics of consumption and 
requirements of building materials coubl, however, be developed through 
the use of technological ratios related to value of construction on the 
basis of certain type studies. Some type stuilies have already been 
carried out in the country and there is need to increase their scope and 
coverage. Prices of selected building materials and wage rates at selected 
centres in the country should also be collected regularly and published by 
the National Buildings Organisation and State Statistical Bureaus. 

Research . AND Training 

45. A considerable volume of research in the field of housing and' 
construction has been undertalten. in recent years at the Central Building; 
Research Institute and at othei* centres. Since its establishment in 1954, 
the National Buildings Organisation" has also sjwnsored a series of research^ 
projects and endeavoured to make the results of research more widely 
available. Thus, investigations have been carried out regarding techniques 
and materials for water proof renderings for mud walls, effect of wall 
thickness and ceiling heights on thermal insulation, utilisation of low-grade: 
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gypsum for light weight partitions, masonry-mortars, hollow bricks and 
tiles, utilisation of waste products like blast furnace slag for the produc¬ 
tion of light weight aggregates and the influence of climatic and r^ional 
factors in relation to designs of houses and other aspects. Research in 
housing and construction is essential for reducing building costs and im¬ 
proving the quality of construction, and programmes now in hand should 
be further intensified. The training of different types of construction 
workers is an important factor in securing these objectives and has to be 
organised much more extensively and systematically than in the past. The* 
work of research-cum-training centres for rural housing has far-reaching 
interest, and the results achieved in evolving new designs of rural houses 
and fuller use of local building materials should be carried into the field 
through education and practical demonstration. * 

46. With* the growth of population in towns and cities and the pro¬ 
gress of the economy, problems of housing and urban and regional develop¬ 
ment will come to occupy an increasingly critical place in the successive 
Five Year Plans. The right solutioas to these problems are of great con¬ 
sequence both for social stability and for general welfare. In varying 
degree, these problems are faced both by advanced and by less-developed 
countries, and over the years a considerable body of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience has been built up by the United Nations and other international 
agencies as well as by research centres and Institutions abroad. The 
National Buildings Organisation, which already serves as a Regional 
Housing Centre for research and study of the problems of hot and arid 
rones in the ECAFE region can make the results of studies and experiment 
undertaken by other countries and international organisations available to- 
construction agencies and organisations in different parts of India. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

DEVELOPMENT OF BACKWARD CLASSES 

I 

General Considerations 

Programmes for bringing scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and 
other backward classes to the level of the rest of the community are 
among the most significant undertaken during the Fint and Second 
Plans. Success in fulfilling them is difficult to measure. It involves far* 
teaching changes in social organisation and in social practices and is a 
test equally of the progress achieved in improving the conditions of the 
sections of the community directly affected and in reconstructing the 
structure of the Indian society itself, specially in rural areas. Article 46 
of the Constitution laid down the Directive Principle that the State shall 
promote with special care the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people and, in particular, of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation. The Constitution also provided for certain 
reservations for scheduled tribes and scheduled castes. These were limited, 
in the first instance, to a period of ten years but by a recent amendment 
of the Constitution, these reservatidns have been extended by a further 
period of ten years. Since such safeguards are a reflection of the economic 
and social conditions of the groups concerned. Parliament’s action has 
a twofold significance. Firstly, the problem of raising the living sundards 
of scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and other weaker sections of the 
population is much more complex than had been earlier realised and calls 
for sustained endeavour over a long period. Secondly, besides ensuring 
rapid and sustained growth for the economy as a whole, at least during 
the next two or three Plans, measures for advancing the economic and 
social interests of scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and other weaker 
sections of the community should be so intensified, that they do, in fact, 
reach a level of well-being comparable with that of other sections of the 
population. Development programmes included in the plans of States 
and the Centre for the Third Five Year Plan will need to be continually 
re-assessed from this angle and steps taken to increase their total impact 
in various directions as the Plan proceeds. This is a crucial task in the 
attempt to evolve an integrated society and a well-knit economy for the 
-country as a whole. 

2. The lists of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes were revised in 
1956. On this basis, according to the census of 1951, the total population 
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of scheduled tribes was estimated at 22‘5 million and that of scheduled 
castes at 55 million. The population of ‘denotified’ tribes (formerly des* 
cribed as ‘criminal’ tribes) was reckoned at about 4 million. In different 
States, according to the local conditions, certain other groups are also 
described as ‘other backward classes’ and special steps are taken to safe¬ 
guard their interests. | 

Development programmes for the welfare of backward classes, for" 
which provision is made in the Five Year Plans, a|re intended to supple¬ 
ment benefits accruing from programmes of development in different 
fields such as agriculture, cooperation, irrigation, small industries, com¬ 
munications, education, health, housing, rural water supply and others. 
One of th? principal lessons of the past decade is that for a variety of 
reasons, in the ordinary course, the weaker sections of the population are 
not able to secure their fair share of the benefits of provisions made 
under different heads. To enable them to do so, it is desirable that the 
normal patterns of assistance should provide, wherever necessary, for an 
element of special consideration for the weaker sections and, in particular, 
for the backward classes. It is observed that in a number of schemea 
formulated in favour of backward classes, the financial resources provided 
for this section of the population are proposed to be utilised in part tn 
meet the cost of additional subsidy or other assistance to enable the back¬ 
ward classes to avail themselves of the general development programmes. 
This has the effect of reducing the scope of additional development to be 
undertaken from the special provisions made for the backward classes. The 
problem needs further consideration, since, on the one hand, it is essential 
that the general development programmes should be so designed as to 
cater adequately for the backward classes and, on the other, the special 
provisions in the Plan should be used as far as possible for securing 
additional and more intensified development. 

3. For programmes relating to the welfare of backward classes, a total 
outlay of Rs. 79 crores was incurred in the Second Plan compared to- 
Rs. 30 crores in the First Plan. The Third Plan at present provides for 
programmes estimated to cost about Rs. 114 crores. The distributiion 
of these outlays among different sections is shown below: 
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In respect of scheduled tribes, besides the provisions in the plans of States 
which are intended to benefit them in particular, developmental outlays 
■of territories like NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura, are reckoned 
in the Third Plan at over Ri. 40 crores compared to over Rs. 20 crores 
in the Second Plan. 

4. Of the outlay of Rs. 114 crores in the Third Plan, provided for the 
welfare of backward classes, about Rs. 42 crores are intended for 
-schemes of educational development, Rs. 47 crores for economic uplift 
schemes and Rs. 2? crores for health, housing and other schemes. The 
problems of scheduled castes and other backward classes are essentially 
those of economically weaker sections of the community, who suffer also 
in larger or smaller measure from social disabilities. Dendtified tribes 
constitute a special group whose assimilation into the larger community 
presents peculiar difficulties, but is nonetlieless a matter of great urgency. 
In the context of a rapidly developing economy, scheduled tribes can no 
longer remain in the isolation which characterised them in the past and 
in many areas, with the onset of industrialisation and large irrigation and 
power projects, they confront the most complex problems of adjustment 
and rehabilitation. Although there are certain common considerations 
and approaches, scheduled tribes living in different parts of the country 
vary a great deal among themselves, and the special conditions and 
problems of different tribal groups have always to be kept in view. 

II 

Scheduled Tribes 

5. The broad policies to be followed for tire development of tribal 
populations and tribal areas have been reviewed recently by the Study 
Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes set up by the 
Committee on Plan Projects, the Committee on Special Multi-purpose 
Tribal Blocks and the Central Advisory Board for Tribal Welfare and 
also in special studies in respect of such tribal areas as NEFA and Naga¬ 
land. There is a broad consensus of opinion that while the rest of the 
population of the country goes forward, and India and the world change 
so rapidly, the tribal areas can scarcely remain in isolation. At the same 
time, it would be an error to over-administer these areas in the name 
•of development and, in particular, to send too many officials and others 
to work ambngst the tribal people. A middle way between these 
«xtreme positions has to be found. 

6. Development in such directions as education and provision of 
-training facilities, improvement of agriculture, building up of communi- 
•cations, improvement of health and medical facilities and supply of 
<irinking water are both essential and inevitable. In facilitating these 
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'developments, the tribal people should be enabled to develop along the 
lines of their own genius, with genuine respect and support for their own 
traditional arts and culture and without pressure or imposition from out¬ 
side. In tribal areas every effort should be made to train and build up 
a team of their own people to do the work of administration and develop¬ 
ment. Some teclinical personnel from outside would no doubt be needed, 
specially in tlie beginning, but the aim should be constantly to^ develop 
local personnel both as official functionaries and as social workers. In 
determining the development schemes to be implemented, as experience 
during recent years bears out, it is desirable to avoid taking up too many 
small and isolated schemes which cannot have much impact; instead the 
stress should be on a few programmes of basic importance which are 
calculated to mitigate poverty, impart new skills, promote healdt and 
better living, improve communications without upsetting the stability 
of social and cultural values, the pattern of leadership and institutions 
and the scheme of obligations within the tribal community. 

7. Execution of development programmes meets with several practical 
difficulties and limitations. For instance, in the absence of adequate 
local personnel or effective means of communication between personnel 
engaged in development work and the traditional leadership and insti¬ 
tutions, it may not always be easy to observe the various tribal policies 
outlined above. Nevertliele.ss, these policies provide general guidance in 
formulating and carrying out development jirograinmes. It was in view 
of the special character of the problems involved that Article 339 of the 
Constitution provided for the setting up of a Commission within ten 
years of the commencement of the Constitution to report on the adminis¬ 
tration of scheduled areas and the welfare of the scheduled tribes in the 
States. The Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission, which was 
set up in April, 1960, has recently submitted an interim report based on 
its study of develojjments in nine States (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab and 
Rajasthan) and one Union Territory (Himachal Pradesh). In this 
report the Commission has drawn ui^nt attention, amongst others, to the 
■following important aspects: 

(1) In most States the special protective machinery for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the tribal people and protecting 
them from exploitation by outsiders has not worked satis¬ 
factorily. 'J'here have been large-scale transfers of tribal 
land consequent upon the undesirable activities of money¬ 
lenders, forest contractors and other exploiters. The re¬ 
organisation of forests and enunciation of new policies 
have resulted in the curtailment of their rights in forests 
and in fishing and huniing. In Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa industrial and other development schemes have 
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kd to large-scale displacement of the tribal people. There ia> 
need, therefore, for strengthening and in some cases fof re- 
oiganising the administrative set up for the scheduled areas. 

(2) The requirements of personnel for working in tribal areas, 

specially Tribal Welfare Officers, technical specialists and 
field level workers have not been adequately assessed. This 
factor is responsible for a setback in the implementation 
of welfare schemes. Recruitment of personnel without a 
long-term view of requirements has proved unsatisfactory. 
There has been a chronic shortage of trained workers in^ 
the scheduled areas. Personnel who' are to work in tribal 
areas must be oriented to the tribal way of life and appre¬ 
ciation of the special disabilities from which the tribal 
people suffer. Development activities more or less con¬ 
ceived on the lines of non-tribal areas have generally failed 
to make adequate headway and impact on the tribal areas. 
There is need, therefore, for a larger effort through special 
institutions and otherwise for giving orientation training to 
personnel at various levels working in tribal areas. Diffi¬ 
culties such as the grant of requisite allowances for per¬ 
sonnel who have to work under difficult conditions have 
also to be resolved satisfactorily. 

(3) There are a large number of problems emerging in tribal 

areas which call for scientific study and evaluation, for 
instance, the impact of industrialisation in tribal areas, the 
rate of disposse.ssion of land, prevalence of various systems 
of debt bondage, and social and economic effects on the 
tribal people of specific development schemes and of insti¬ 
tutions like ashram schools, forest labourers’ cooperative 
societies, grain golas, etc. 

(4) Non-official voluntary organisations have a significant role in 

the development of tribal areas. They should be ade¬ 
quately assisted on the basis of programmes which are care¬ 
fully formulated and coordinated with other activities. 

The existing arrangements have to be considered further in the light of 
the Commission’s recommendations and steps taken to improve upon 
them where necessary. 

' Programmes for the Third Plan 

8. During the Second Plan a variety of development schemes have 
been undertaken in tribal areas. Thus, the economic uplift programme 
has included schemes for land settlement, land reclamation, distribution 
of seed and setting up of demonstration farms, establishment of service 
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cooperatives and forest labourers’ cooperatives, and improvement of cotix- 
munications. In the educational programme, stress has been laiid on 
concessions in the form of stipends, freeships and other grants, scholar¬ 
ships before and after matriculation, establishment of new sdiools, in¬ 
cluding ashram schools and training in agricultural and industrial 
crafts. Schemes for supply of drinking water, for improvement of 
housing conditions and for setting up of dispensaries,' maternity and 
child welfare centres and mobile health units have also been under¬ 
taken. 

9. In the light of the experience gained in the Second Plan, the 
general lines on which programmes should be drawn up for the .Third 
Plan, were considered by a special working group. It is proposed that 
economic uplift programmes should give priority to the economic reha¬ 
bilitation of persons engaged in shifting cultivation, working of forests 
through cooperatives composed of m«nbers of scheduled tribes, and for¬ 
mation of multi-purpose cooperatives for meeting the credit require¬ 
ments of tribal agriculturists and artisans and for marketing their pro¬ 
ducts. From the provisions made under different heads, programmes 
should be undertaken in tribal areas for land improvement, land recla¬ 
mation and soil conservation, minor irrigation, supply of improved seeds, 
manures, implements and bullocks, provision of facilities for training, 
demonstration of improved practices, development of cattle, fisheries, 
poultry, piggeries and sheep-breeding, organisation of training-cum-pro- 
duction centres and provision of assistance and advice to village artisans 
engaged in cottage industries. In the programme for education, apart 
from primary schools to be provided for under the general scheme, there 
should be assistance at the middle and secondary stages for freeships and 
stipends and hostels. Scholarships and freeships should also be pro¬ 
vided for technical training. The main highways should be under¬ 
taken as part of the general development programme and resources pro¬ 
vided for scheduled tribes should be used, in particular, for culverts, 
causeways and bridges needed for connecting inaccessible areas, approach 
roads, jeepable forest roads and repairs to existing communications with 
remote and inaccessible areas. In the medical and public health pro¬ 
gramme, the working group has suggested priority for preventive mea¬ 
sures for diseases common in each area, provision of itinerant medical 
units, establishment of maternity and child welfare centres and provi¬ 
sion of drinking water in difficult areas. 

10. The plans of States have been generally drawn up in accordance 

with the suggestions outlined above. They will, Kowever, need to be 
reviewed from two aspects, namely, (a) greater intensification in the light 
of the recommendations which may be made by the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission, and (b) ensuring that the special 
provisions are utilised as far as possible for additional programmes rather 
2$ P.C.-45J ! 
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than merely for altering the patterns of assistance made available to the 
backward classes under the general schemes of development. As a rule, 
such concessions as are considered necessary in the interest of these 
groups should be built into the schemes themselves and should not 
be dependent on resources being diverted from the limited provisions 
made specifically for the welfare of backward classes. 


11. The Plan provides for a large prc^amme of tribal development 
blocks, which aim at intensive and coordinated development in tribal 
areas on the general pattern of community development, but modified 
to suit tribal conditions and supplemented by additional,resources. In 
all. 43 development blocks came under this programme during the 
Second Phm. Each Block involved a total outlay of Rs. 27 lakhs, Rs. 12 
lakhs being found under Commuitity Development and Rs. 15 lakhs by 
tne Ministry of Home AiBEairs. The scheme has now been altered so as 
to provide for a total outlay of Rs. 22 lakhs in stage I (the contribution 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs being Rs. 10 lakhs), followed by a fur¬ 
ther period of five yean under stage II for which an allotment of Rs. 10 
lakhs will be made; Rs. 5 lakhs under Community Development and Rs. 
5 lakhs from the Ministry of Home Affairs. Following die recommen¬ 
dations made by the Committee on Special Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks, 
the scheme of Development in these areas has been made much more 
flexible. The programme will now extend not only to scheduled areas 
but also to those blocks in which the tribal population constitutes two- 
thirds or more of the total population. In place of the schematic budget 
suggesting in detail the distribution of the available resources under differ¬ 
ent heads, it is now proposed that about 60 per cent of the funds should 
be allotted for economic uplift, 25 per cent for communications and 15 
per cent for social services, with the suggestion that for tackling 
effectively the problem of drinking water supply further resources might 
be secured from the provision for economic uplift. The Third Plan 
provides in all for 300 tribal development blocks. 


12. As a result of recent discussions there is already a consensus of 
opinion as to the basic conditions required for the successful execution of 
the programme for tribal development blocks. These are, in particular, 
careful planning, coordination of activities, training and orientation of 
personnel to the needs of the tribal communities, special attention to 
the requirements of the poorer and the more inaccessible areas, respect 
for tribal rights in land and forests and active association of the tradi¬ 
tional tribal organisations and leadership with the implementation of 
develojmient programmes. The programme for tribal development 
blodcs it being implemented as a Centf^ly sponsored scheme. Other 
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development schemes in the same category are those relating to coope¬ 
ration, including forest cooperatives, and marketing-cum-consuaier co¬ 
operatives, award of post-matriculation scholarships. Tribal Research 
Institutes and training, research and survejw. 

18. As pointed out earlier, the programme for scheduled tribes will 
be reviewed after the final proposals of the Scheduled Areas and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes Commission become available. In this connection, it may 
be stated that in its interim report, referring to nine States and one 
Union Territory, the Commission has recommended a total outlay of 
about Rs. 73 crores as against the provision in the Plan as at present for¬ 
mulated (including both State Plans and Centrally sponsored schemes) 
of about Rs. 54 crores. The following table compares the prtsent pro¬ 
visions in the Plan for all States and Union Territories and those for 
areas considered in the interim report of the Commission: 


(Rs. crores) 


all Ststes& Union"? fnine States & one Union Territory 
Territories ' 

provision in the provision in the outlay recommen- 
Third Plan Third Plan ded in the Interim 

Centre and States Report of the S^e- 
duled Areas& Sdie- 
duled Tribes Corn- 
mission 


education 

14-48 

economic uplift 

37-12 

health, housing and other 


schemes ... 

9-55 


12-26 15-38 

34-39 48-07 

6-99 9-45 


total 


61-15 


53-64 


73-90 


The Commission has also indicated the possibility of additional areas 
being declared as scheduled areas; for these, some supplementary resources 
may be required. The Commission’s proposals regarding development 
programmes, which will be considered carefully, may call for some further 
resources. The precise additions needed in the provisions for scheduled 
tribes, the extent to which the further outlays proposed under different 
heads can be met from the general allotments made for them in the Plan 
and the respective contributions of the Centre and of individual States 
will be considered in due course. 


Probuems of Development ' 

14. As a result of work in the first two Plans and the reviews under- 
uken by expert committees and others, the general patterns of develop¬ 
ment in tribal areas are fairly well established. It is of course essential 
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to Strengthen the machinery for implementation. It is also necessary 
from time to time to assess the progress which is realised. Objective eva^- 
luatien is of great importance because in a field as complex as the welfare 
of tribal populations, there is frequently a gap between the policies which 
are enundated and the manner in which effect is given to them in the 
field. In the tribal areas, such a gap is not only undesirable in itself but 
may lead to frustration and may cause serious social and psychological 
disturbances. 

15. In carrying out programmes of development during the Third 
Plan, there are certain aspects which need to be specially stressed. The 
prindpal economic problems of tribal populations centre on lack of 
continuous employment and the prevailing indebtedness. In a real 
sense these are interconnected problems. Tribal communities depend for 
their living almost entirely on agriculture and forests. The importance 
of safeguarding their rights in land and in forests has been stressed 
already. In some States, notably in Maharashtra and Gujarat, forests 
in scheduled areas are to a large extent worked through forest labourers’ 
coo[»eratives composed of tribal people. These have on the whole proved 
satisfactory, but care has to be taken to see that the workers are not ex¬ 
ploited either by subordinate officials of Forest Departments or by un¬ 
scrupulous persons from amongst the tribal people themselves. Invariably, 
sodal workers and officials of Tribal Welfare Departments should be asso¬ 
ciated with the working of these cooperatives. In States in which exploita¬ 
tion of forest resources is still being undertaken mainly through contrac¬ 
tors, the existing system should be replaced as early as possible. 

16. To a large extent improvement in the economic conditions of sche¬ 
duled'tribes depends upon the success with which levels of agriculture are 
raised. From this aspect, wherever settled cultivation already exists, there 
should be the utmost stress on supply of improved seeds, fertilisers and 
credit, increase of irrigation, soil conservation and land reclamation, adop¬ 
tion of better implements and technical guidance. Where shifting cultiva¬ 
tion prevails, the transition to settled agriculture is generally likely to be 
slow and long-drawn. In these areas, the primary aim should be to ensure 
that shifting cultivation is carried out on a scientific basis so as to limit 
its disadvantages and promote the fertility of the soil. The problems of 
changing over from shifting to settled cultivation afe now better appre¬ 
ciated than in the past; nevertheless they need to be studied at first hand 
in each area jointly by agricultural and tribal experts and social workers 
associated with them before the communities concerned are advised to 
change the practices which they are accustomed to follow. 

17. Among the tribal people there are many factors for favour of 
development along cooperative lines. However, for cooperation to succeed 
in raising levels of income and increasing production, it is essential that 
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the problem of past indebtedness should be dealt with in a more basic 
way than in the past. Some action has been recently taken in the Stat^. 
For instance, in Andhra Pradesh interest outstanding in January 1957 in 
favour of any creditor is discharged and only the principal is payable. In¬ 
terest rates are also regulated. Investigations into the extent of indebted¬ 
ness among scheduled tribes have been undertaken in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Assam, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh 
and in the Lahaul and Spiti areas in the Punjab. The problem as a whole 
needs fresh consideration. The available data might be considered by a 
special committee with a view to evolving effective measures and policies. 
These must include, amongst others, provisions for liquidation and settle¬ 
ment of debts as well as regulation of the terms and conditions for new 
loans. For {he future, the main reliance will necessarily have to be placed 
on rapid development of cooperative finance and marketing. In this con¬ 
nection the working of schemes like the Andhra Scheduled Tribes Coopera¬ 
tive Finance and Development Corporation should be studied closely with 
a view to determining further directions of cooperative development among 
scheduled tribes. It is important that cooperative organisations should be 
adapted to the actual requirements of scheduled tribes and the conditions 
prevailing in different areas and that rules and procedures should be 
greatly simplified. The Ministry of Home Affairs have recently constitut¬ 
ed a working gPoup to consider how scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes should be assisted to benefit fully from programmes of cooperative 
development during the Third Plan and to suggest suitable types of 
cooperative organisation and the changes needed in rules and bye-laws. 


18. In tribal areas, as a rule, there is considerable under-employment 
It is proposed that in tlie rural works programmes to be undertaken during 
the Third Plan, the requirements of employment in tribal areas during tlie 
long slack agricultural seasons should be specially kept in view. 


19. In the plans of States, there are several schemes for the promotion 
of c«ttage industries in tribal areas. In the past, cottage industry pro- 
gtammes do not appear to have had a significant impact. This may be due. 
in part, to tlie dilliculty of selecting the industries to be developed on eco¬ 
nomic lines, and in part to paucity of personnel and to lack of assurred 
marketing and credit facilities. As suggested by the Committee on Special 
Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks, it is essential to study closely the arts and 
nafts which already exist in each area and to consider how these could he 
developed and also the new crafts which could be introduced on an econo¬ 
mically satisfactory basis. In this connection, a further problem may be 
mentioned. In the tribal areas there is a very large qiroportion of boys, 
roughly between the ages of 11 and H or 15 years, who have either not 
gone to school at all or whose education has been discontinued. If facili- 
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ties for imparting vocational training of even a simple character could be 
developed in tribal areas, these bovs could be equipped for productive 
work. I 

20. In recent years, several large projects for the development of irriga¬ 
tion, power and industry have been located in areas inhabited by tribal 
populations. As an immediate effect of these projects, there has been a 
considerable measure of dislocation and uprooting. The number of fami¬ 
lies required to be displaced on account of such projects has frequently 
run into thousands. Efforts are made to provide compensation in land 
or cash or both. It is important that the compensation should be suffi¬ 
cient for ensuring effective rehabilitation. As far as possible, compensa¬ 
tion should take the form of land. The productive value- of the land 
which is given up should be an important factor to be taken into account 
in determining the scale of allotment. It has been observed that com¬ 
pensation taken in cash is soon squandered, and frequently, where com¬ 
pensation has taken the form of land, for a variety of reasons, satisfactory 
resettlement has not been achieved. For a time unskilled work is avai¬ 
lable at the site of the project. When the construction phase of the pro¬ 
ject is completed and the need is for skilled workers, there is little $cop>e 
tor employing displaced tribal workers. In these circumstayces, the damage 
done to the communities concerned as well as to the individuals is uTepar- 
able and becomes, in turn, a source of resentment. With rapid develop¬ 
ment during the Third and subsequent Plans, this problem is likely to 
grow in magnitude and should be handled with extreme care. In deter¬ 
mining locations of projects, the possibility of avoiding eviction wholly 
or in part should be fully considered. When no alternative exists, it is 
suggKted that instead of dealing with the problem of eviction and resettle¬ 
ment directly through their own officials or even through the normal re¬ 
venue administrations, the agency of Tribal Welfare Departments and of 
voluntary organisations should be utilised. Responsible voluntary oi^ani- 
sations, if taken into confidence at an early stage in the project and pro¬ 
vided with the necessary resources, can be most helpful in the task of 
arranging the transfer of the population, resettlement and other rehabilita¬ 
tion measures. They should of course be given a measure of discretion 
and ffcxibility in dealing with the problems which arise. It has to be 
remembered that even though individuals have to be given compensation, 
in the context of tribal life, they do not and cannot stand alone, and it is 
no less important to sustain their sense of belonging to a larger community 
with its own way of life and codes of behaviour and organisation. 

21. Tribal welfare programmes affect laige numben of people and 
the many new developments now under way may produce results 
which may change fundamentally the character of tribal life and 
institutions. The resulting problems cannot be dealt with satisfactorily 
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without cadres of public servants and social workers having MtimiUe 
knowledge, imbued with sympathy, and trained in carrying out the 
tasks allotted to them. Short-term assignments in tribal areas given 
to officials, who are liable to transfer elsewhere are far from satisfactory. 
To bring the scheduled tribes to the level of the rest of the population 
calls for sustained efforts for a generation or more on the part of 
thousands of devoted public servants and social workers, who should be 
drawn more and more from amongst the tribal people themselves. As 
a rule, although much has been accomplished during the first two Plans, 
departments in the States set up for carrying out development prog¬ 
rammes among the tribal people are on the whole insufficiently equipp^ 
with personnel and do not always enjoy the requisite support for under¬ 
taking the extraordinarily difficult tasks falling to them. In these 
circumstances, having regard to the special responsibilities envisaged in 
the Constitution, it might be worth considering whether the Central and 
State Government should now cooperate in forming a special cadre 
comprising technical and other personnel for \^rk in scheduled areas 
and in other areas which have concentration of ^bal populations. Such 
a cadre could provide for personnel above the field leveL As a rule, 
those belonging to the cadre could work within their own States but, 
at the higher levels of responsibility, they could also be available for 
work elsewhere. The most significant aspect, of course, is that a body 
of trained persons would spend their entire period of service among 
the tribal people, so that their knowledge, experience and sense of 
identification would become a vital factor in assuring rapid and 
uninterrupted development. Along with measures taken to strei^then 
the public service, it is also essential that as a matter of public policy 
strong voluntary organisations should be built up for work among the 
tribal people. 


m 

Scheduled Castes 

22. As distinguished from scheduled tribes, scheduled castes are 
widely dispersed and, while they form part of the general community, 
the social disabilities from which they suffer and their economic weakness 
place them in a special category. The Constitution abolished ‘untoucha- 
bility and forbade its practice in any form, and the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, 1955, made the offence of ‘untouchability’ cognisable 
and punishable uniformly throughout the country. While they have 
social problems which are peculiar to them, the economic problems of 
scheduled castes are in the main common with those of other weaker 
sections of the community. The Third Plan provides about Rs. 40 crores 
for special programmes relating to scheduled castes as compared with out- 
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lays oi about Rs. 28 crores in the Second Plan and nearly Rs. 7 crores 
in the First Plan. About Rs. 30 crores have been provided for scheduled 
castes in the plans of States. About one-half .of this amount is for 
education schemes and the balance is divi led almost equally between 
(a) schemes for eamomic uplift and (b) health, housing and other 
schemes. These provisions are intended to supplement benefits which 
should be available in an increasing measure to scheduled castes from 
the general development programmes provided for in the Plan, especially 
since the Plan places special emphasis on ensuring that the weaker 
sections of the community obtain their due share of the benefits in each 
programme. The community development programme, the rural works 
programme, schemes for land resettlement, the prt^amme for village and 
small industries and other schemes undertaken in the interest of agri¬ 
cultural labourers have the greatest significance for raising the living 
standards of scheduled castes and other weaker sections of the community. 


23. During the First two Plans, the major stress in carrying out 
development programmes for scheduled castes has been on education. 
Thus, as compared to 600,000 .scholarships awarded to scheduled caste 
students in 1956-57, the number in receipt of scholarships at the end of 
the Second Plan is about 900,000. At the post-matriculation stage, the 
number of scholarship-holders from among the scheduled castes has 
risen from less than 1100 at the beginning of the First Plan to about 
40,000 at the clo.se of the Second Plan. 

24. As explained already, programmes for scheduled castes included 
in the Third Plan are intended to providfe for certain special schemes; 
they do not in any sense take the place of development prt^ammes 
undertaken for the community as a whole. In the field of education, 
the main aims are to make available special scholarships based to the 
extent feasible, on suitable merit-cum-means tests, provision of residential 
facilities at educational institutions as a rule in mixed hostels, exemption 
from fees, and financial assistance for needy students. For promoting 
economic uplift, stress is laid on allotment of land and assistance for 
settling as cultivators, training in village and small industries and 
introduction of improved techniques in the traditional crafts. While 
the bulk of the special allocations are made in the plans of States, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs provide for the following Centrally sponsored 
schemes: 

(1) improvement of the working conditions of persons engaged 

in unclean occupations including eradication of the practice 
of carrying night soil as head loads; 

(2) subsidies for housing for sweepers and scavei^^; 
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(S) provision of house sit« for members of scheduled castes—. 

(a) who. are engaged in unclean occupations, and 

(b) who are landless labourers; 

(4) award of post-matric scholarships; and 

(5) aid to voluntary organisations. 

Under the general housing prc^ammes, funds are earmarked for acqui* 
sition and development of lands for granting house sites to agricultural 
workers amongst whom members of scheduled castes form a considerable 
proportion. 

25. Since members of sclieduled castes generally live in small groups 
intermixed with the rest of the population, their welfare and progress 
are bound up to a large extent witli those of the community as a whole. 
Improvement in tlieir living conditions and levels of income constitutes 
one of the major tests of economic and social progress in the country; 
Since IMl legislation has been enacted for dealing with the social 
disabilities of the scheduled castes and, progressively, with the support 
of public opinion, arrangements for enforcing the laws are being 
strengthened. Such social disabilities as remain are in considerable 
degree due to economic backwardness. Economic development prog¬ 
rammes have, therefore, special urgency. In tire measure in which, as 
envisaged in the Third Plan, the benefits of various development 
programmes can be carried effectively to the weaker sections of the 
community, scheduled castes will gain from these programmes. 


26. While assistance in education is given high priority in 
programmes for the welfare of backward classes and regulations for 
recruitment to the public services provide for reservation of posts, it is 
observed that frequently the prescribed proportions are not being 
reached. At the same time, in some areas, persons belonging to back¬ 
ward classes who have received some measure of education may be found 
among the unemployed. This is specially the case with persons whose 
education fits them only for clerical and like positions. It is, therefore, 
necessary to place much greater emphasis on technical and vocational 
training. As proposed in the Chapter on Education, it is also necessary 
that schemes for scholarships and other assistance in education should 
be so devised that promising students are effectively able to complete 
their studies and reach the stage at which they are eligible for permanent 
employment. It would be desirable to select young persons from 
amongst scheduled castes and from backward classes in general at an early 
enough stage and to help them continuously through the entire educa¬ 
tional career, with assurance, wherever possible of employment at the end. 
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27. Voluntary organisations are given assistance for educating the 
public regarding the removal of untouchability. Assistance for this 
purpose will be extended to them on a large scale in the Third Plan. 
It is important that voluntary organisations should go beyond work 
relating to publicity and propaganda and should actually establish or 
help to set up institutions such as schools, hospitals, housing cooperatives, 
industrial centres, etc., and should assist in running them. Sudi centres 
will provide an effective base for the work of voluntary oiganisations 
and will be of the greatest value in the economic rehabilitation of 
scheduled castes and other sections of the population. 

Annual reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes indicate the progress made in dealing with the problem of 
scheduled castes. A general evaluation was also attempted by the Study 
Team on Social Welfare constituted by the Committee on Pfan Projects. 
Specific problems have been studied by special committees or groups as, 
for instance, the recent report of the committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Boards on Harijan Welfare to consider conditions of scavengers. 
There is need for fuller and more frequent evaluation of the impact of 
development programmes on the conditions of scheduled castes, so tliat. 
in the light of experience, new methods may be adopted and the existing: 
arrangements strengthened. 


IV 

Denotified Tribes 

28. Since the denotification of tribes, formerly described as ‘criminal’, 
various schemes for their rehabilitation and development have been 
taken up in the States. The Third Plan provides Rs. 4 crores as against 
the anticipated outlay during the First and the Second Plans of about 
Rs. 1 crore and Rs. 2'9 crores respectively. The repeal in 1952 of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, embodies a fundamental change in the approach 
towards ex-criminal tribes from surveillance and punishment to correc¬ 
tion, rehabilitation and assimilation into the wider community. 
Although the total population of these tribes is estimated at about 4 
million, they are divided into a large number of groups, each with its 
own local and traditional background and distinctive features. Some 
of these tribes are also listed among scheduled castes. The rehabilitation 
of these tribes presents many problems. Lacking in education, isolated 
from othei]|^, as a rule they are also inadequate as cultivators, and age- 
old attitudes take time to change. On the whole, the economic 
development programmes undertaken in recent years in the interest of 
the denotified tribes have had very limited impact except where groups 
of persons could be settled in colonies and developed into a stable and 
fairly prosperous community. For economic, educational and social 
programmes to succeed, it is essential that voluntary workers and 


y 
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organisations should be given a larger role. Long years of patient work 
will be needed among these tribes before their innate fears are laid at 
rest and confidence gained and the urge to build up a better social and 
economic life motivates a sufficient number among them to learn new 
crafts, become efficient cultivators and be integrated with the rest of the 
population. 

29. In view of the small results achieved thus far in rehabilitating 
denotified tribes, it is considered that their needs should be studied in 
each area at close range and suitable programmes should be formulated, 
keeping in view the long-term and complex nature of the problems 
involved. The programme^ could be drawn up broadly on the lines of 
the recommendations of the Study Team set up by the Committee on 
Plan Projects, especially the following: 

(1) the need for a combined correctional and welfare approach 

for the rehabilitation of denotified communities, which 
should be supported by a programme of social education; 

(2) formulation of special economic programmes which keep in 

view the character of the population, in particular, their 
adventurous spirit and traditional skills; 

(3) organisation of industrial and other cooperatives; 

(4) provision of opportunities for employment in the public 

services supported by way of additional training and 
orientation facilities; and 

(6) wherever the denotified tribes constitute a sizable popula¬ 
tion, cadres of trained workers, who are familiar with their 
social and cultural background and can work closely with 
them should be built up. ^ 

30. If the problems of the denotified tribes are to be approached in 
tlie manner suggested above, special efforts will be needed for close study 
of the problems and attitudes of different sections among denotified 
tribes. Investigations among denotified tribes have been undertaken 
hitherto in an ad hoc manner, and in fact not enough is known about 
them and of the effects on them of current social and economic develop¬ 
ments. In view of the niunbers involved and the extremely difficult 
nature of the problems to be resolved, it is suggested that there should 
be systematic planning of the studies required and, for this purpose, the 
assistance of spools of social work and other institutions should be fully 
availed of. Official agencies concerned with the problems of denotified 
tribes should be strengthened, and both voluntary organisations and 
research workers should be closely associated with them. The objective 
of assimilation should guide the programme of rehabiliution and 
development from the very start and progressive and forward-looking 
elements among the denotified tribes themselves should be assisted and 
encouraged to play an increasing part in this effort. 



CHAPTER XKXV 
WELFARE PROGRAMMES 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

The economic and social aspects of a plan of development are closely 
interconnected. Several of the social programmes in the Third Plan have 
been outlined in earlier Chapters. This Chapter is devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of three important welfare programmes, namely, those relating 
to social welfare, prohibition and rehabilitation of displaced persons. 

2. Development over the past decade of social welfare activities as an 
integral part of the First and Second Plans has a significance which extends 
beyond the range of services established or the extent of resources utilised. 
They express the concern of the community for the welfare of its many 
vulnerable sections and emphasise an essential value in national develop¬ 
ment. In drawing large numbers of voluntary workers, specially women, 
into the field of aeative social service, the community is itself enriched 
and strengthened. Inevitably, extension in a field of activity as varied and 
dispersed as social welfare brings its own problems, and these call for 
systematic review from time to time of what has been achieved and of the 
measures needed to improve the quality of welfare services. Moreover, 
with the establishment of democratic institutions at the district and block 
level, the manner in which the voluntary organisations might fulfil the 
tasks assigned' to them will need further consideration. 

S. The social welfare programmes, which have been implemented by 
voluntary organisations with the assistance of the Central and 5tete 
Governments, include, amongst others, welfare extension projects under¬ 
taken by the Central and State Social Welfare Boards, programmes relating 
to social defence, social and mmal hygiene and after-care services and other 
welfare programmes. Welfare services are directed in particular towards 
sections of the community which need special care and protection. In 
developing them, the object is to replace individual and haphazard relief 
and charity by organised and sustained activity for education, welfare and 
rehabilitation undertaken with the general support of the community. 
Increasingly, instead of being merely institutional, welfare services will 
have to be community and family-oriented. Preventive services will con¬ 
tinue to play an important role. Mental hygiene services like student and 
youth counselling, child guidance clinics and marriage counselling deserve 
special emphasis. As these services develop, greater need is felt for trained 
penonnel. With large numbers of voluntary otganisations employing paid 
personnel, it is-also essential to standardise their training and to establish 
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suitable norms for salaries and other terms and conditions of service. 
There is also greater need for providing orientation and training for 
voluntary welfare workers. 

4. A variety of welfare services have been developed in recent years 
through financial support provided by the Central and State Governments. 
After each phase of devlopment, adequate arrangements have to be made 
for the continuance of the new services on a permanent basis. The 
resources provided under the Third Plan are being utilised both for 
expanding the existing welfare services and for assisting voluntary oi^nisa- 
tions to continue those already established. To this extent, development of 
new services tends to be limited. In the interest of future development it 
will be desirable to distinguish between arrangements required to enable 
voluntary ot^anisations to maintain the services already established and 
the resources provided for new development. Voluntary organisations can 
be encouraged through financial assistance to promote needed welfare 
services in areas where they do not exist and also to initiate new welfare 
services not hitherto undertaken. 

5. A stage has reached in the development of welfare services when, foi 
the better utilisation of the available resources and improvement in the 
quality of the services offered, it is essential that the various Government 
agencies concerned, both at the Centre and in the States, should achieve a 
larger measure of coordination among themselves. This would avoid 
duplication and overlapping in considering requests, providing assistance 
for similar purposes, and parallel approach on the part of voluntary 
organisations to more than one Government agency. At the same time, it 
is essential that voluntary organisations themselves should develop along 
specialised lines, eacli selecting a limited area of activity in which its 
workers gain experience and intimate knowledge of problems. 

6. In its very nature, progress in social welfare is difficult to measure. 
Its true tests are the numbers of voluntary workers who participate in 
social welfare activities and the response from each local community towards 
the solution of its social problems. Whatever the shortcomings—and 
there are bound to be many in so difficult a field—the record' of work 
over the past decade has been in many ways outstanding. About 6000 
voluntary welfare organisation^ in different parts of the country have been 
assisted by the Central and State Social Welfare Boards. Of these, about 
2900 were engaged in work for the welfare of women and about 2400 in 
work relating specially to child welfare. In the course of the Second Plan, 
assistance amounting to about Rs. 2'6 crores was given to more than S700 
voluntary welfare organisations. Among others, activities for which the 
Central and State Sodal Welfare Boards have been responsible are the 
establishment of 75 urban community centres, 21 production units to 
assist women to supplement their incomes, and 42 night shelters in urban 
areas. A large number of adult women were enabled through condensed 
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courses to attain the minimum educational qualifications necessary for 
further vocational training and employment. An important step was taken 
during the First Plan with the setting up of welfare extension projects, each 
serving some 25 villages, and providing maternity and child health services, 
craft dasses, sodal education for women and care of children through 
balwadis. These projects, along with 184 more established during the 
Second Plan, have now been made over to mahila mandals with financial 
assistance from the Central Sodal Welfare Board. In addition, 387 
welfare extension projects were established during the Second Plan in 
coordination with the community development programme, resources 
being obtained in part from the Central Sodal Welfare Board and in part 
from State Governments and the community development block budgets. 

7. During the Second Plan, a total outlay of about Rs. 15 crores have 
been incurred on sodal welfare. Among the main development pro¬ 
grammes may be mentioned welfare extension projects and the assistance 
given to voluntary organisations by the Central Social Welfare Board, 
(about Rs. 10 crores), sodal defence, social and moral hygiene and after¬ 
care services, and welfare schemes of State Governments (about Rs. 5 
crores). Under the programme for sodal defence, social and moral 
hygiene and aftercare services 327 institutions have been established and 
128 probation and welfare officers have been appointed. 


8. In the Third Plan, provision has been made for programmes in-' 
volving a total outlay of Rs. 28 crores—Rs. 16 crores at the Centre and 
Rs. 12 crores in the States. The programmes of the Central Social Welfare 
Board, induding assistance to voluntary organisations and welfare exten¬ 
sion projects, envisage a total outlav of Rs. 12 crores. In addition, 
schemes for child welfare and pre-primary education with a provision of 
Rs. 8 crores have been included, under ‘Education’. Other schemes to be 
implemented under sodal welfare relate to urban community welfare pro¬ 
jects, training, research and surveys, sodal defence and aftercare and the 
setting up of a Central Bureau of Correctional Administration. It is also 
proposed to make a small beginning in the direction of assisting certain 
categories of persons without any means of livelihood or support—the 
physically handicapped, old persons unable to work, women and children. 

9. The’following arc the prindpal programmes to be undertaken by 
the Central and State Sodal Welfare Boards during the Third Plan: 

(1) grants to about 6000 voluntary organisations; 


(2) assistance to mahila mandals to provide services at about 1700 
centres in the welfare extension projects entrusted to them; 
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(5) continuance of welfare extension projects coordinated with 

the community development programmes for a full period 

of five years; 

(4) socio-economic programme for women; 

(6) condensed courses of training for adult women to enable them 

to take up vocational training and employment; 

(6) urban welfare projects; 

(7) night shelters; 

(8) holiday homes for children; and 

(9) social welfare administration and technical guidance to aided 

institutions. 

Considerable emphasis is being placed in the Third Plan on child 
welfare programmes. In addition to continuing work initiated during 
the Second Plan, it is proposed to take up in each State and Union Terri¬ 
tory at least one pilot project in child welfare on the basfe of complete 
coordination in services provided by medical and public health, edu¬ 
cation, social welfare and other agencies. It is hoped that these pilot 
projects will suggest ways of securing the integrated functioning of dif¬ 
ferent services, many of which already exist. It is also proposed to 
undertake preschool education schemes and a training programme far 
child welfare workers (balsevikas). This training programme forms 
part of a scheme for improving existing child welfare centres (balwadis) 
and opening new ones. 

10. In the programme for social defence, priority is given to schemes 
for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, social and 
moral hygiene and suppression of immoral traffic in women and girls. It 
is proposed to begin a systematic attack on the problem of beggary. In 
developing probation and aftercare services, it should be ensured that 
women and children are specially assisted. To deal with the problem 
of commercialised prostitution, the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
was passed in 1956. In pursuance of this Act, the necessary institutions 
for the custody, training and rehabilitation of the women and girls affect¬ 
ed are being established. In the course of the Second Plan, 10 protective 
homes, 16 rsecue homes and 70 reception centres have been established. 
Additional centres will be set up in the Third Plan. Apart from setting up 
these centres, it is important to consider how the present programme for 
social defence could be worked even more effectively and the lines along 
which the community and the family could participate more fully in the 
work of rehabilitating women and girls. 
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11. Eftorts have been made during the Second Plan to deal with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. Among the new institutions estab¬ 
lished are 40 remand homes, 17 certified schools and 5 borstal schools. 
Several States already have special legislation dealing with children, but 
there are varying provisions regarding the age limit and the categories of 
juvenile offenders. With the passing of the Children’s Act of 1960, 
which applies to Union Territories, it is su^ested that, on essential 
matters, there should be uniformity throughout the country. In dealing 
with juvenile delinquency and victims of commercialised prostitution 
and immoral traffic, probation officers have an important role. In the 
Second Plan their number was increased by 100 to a total of 304. In 
the Third Plan, it is proposed to appoint 112 more probation officers. 

12. Beggary is an age-old social evil which has been allowed to conti¬ 
nue far too long and, apart from the demoralisation it causes, is a source 
of discredit to the country. The problem has been studied in several places 
and it is important that States and local bodies sliould now endeavour to 
deal with it effectively. In the first instance, beggary should be eradicat¬ 
ed from large cities, places of pilgrimage and tourist centres. Broadly, 
beggars fall into four groups, namely (a) child beggars, (b) those who 
are diseased, disabled, infirm or aged, (c) able-bodied and professional 
exploiters, and (d) religious mendicants. 

IS. The problem of child beggars should be first isolated as children 
who take to begging are often victims of gangs of exploiters. There 
should be special police units for dealing with juveniles, including 
vagrants, delinquent children and children in the pre-delinquent stage. 
The Indian Penal Code provides for .severe punishment of persons found, 
guilty of exploiting children for anti-social purposes and kidnapping or 
maiming children for the purpose of be^ing. Children’s Acts also pro¬ 
vide for protection against exploitation of children for anti-social pur¬ 
poses, including beggary. Thus, the necessary legislation already exists, 
and the main task now is to ensure its effective enforcement. 

14. Beggars in the second group who are diseased, disabled, infirm or 
aged, should be taken care of in residential institutions run by voluntary 
welfare organisations. Besides, assistance from State Governments and 
local bodies and support from the community, these organisations could 
be assisted jn a small way from the special fund referred to in the Chapter 
on Labour Policy, under which it is proposed to make a beginning by 
way of relief and assistance for three groups of persons—the physically 
handicapped, old persons unable to work, women and diildren. 

15. Able-bodied beggars should be rounded up and sent to work 
camps to be organised at the sites of various projects. Rehabilitation 
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programmes in small industries and agriculture should also be organised 
■for them. Begging by able-bodied persons should be a public offence. 

16. Religious mendicants coiSstitute a varied group, and at the present 
4tage it would be desirable to approach their problems through organisa¬ 
tions like the Bharat Sadhu Samaj and othdrs. 

17. It would be desirable to undertake Central legislation for the 
<ontrol and eradication of beggary and vagrancy. 

18. In recent years there has been progress in developing special 
■services and facilities for physically and mentally handicapped persons, 
specially those who are blind, deaf and dumb, and those who are ortho- 
paedically handicapped and mentally deficient. For each category, the 
primary object of the services provided for these groups should be to 
•enable them to rehabilitate themselves through work. Since many per- 
■sons in these groups come from rural areas, where traditionally the com- 
i^unity readily provides a measure of help, it would be desirable to give 
a rural bias to the training and rehabilitation programmes for these 
groups. Facilities for enabling handicapped persons to find work have 
been provided at a few employment exchanges. Local bodies and 
voluntary oiganisations are already playing a significant role in serving 
handicapped persons. Their services should be further developed alorrg 
vthe following lines: 

(a) teaching handicapped persons in their homes; 

(b) providing work in the homes or in the neighbourhood for 

those not able to move; 

(c) providing recreational facilities for the handicapped, the aged 

and the infirm: and 

(d) providing assistance by way of special aids. 

During the period of training for new employment, there should be 
provision for financial assistance, stipends, etc. 

19. Urban community development has immense potentialities for 
bringing about social and environmental change in urban communities 
•despite their hetrogenous character. The success of this programme will ' 
-depend by and large on the extent of self-help evinced by the people, 
the role of the official being es.sentially to supplement voluntary efforts. 
There is a large scope in this field of work for voluntary organisations 
and the Lok Karya Kshetra, and Corporations and municipalities could 
make fuller use of their services. A few pioneering experiments tackling 
successfully difficult urban conditions through schemes of urban com¬ 
munity development involving people’s support, initiative and their 
mobilisation have been already taken in hand. 

23 P.C.-46. 
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PROHIBITION 

I. Iq March 1956, the Lok Sabha passed the following resolution: 

"This House is opinion that Prohibition should be regarded a» 
an integral pan of the Second Five Year Plan and recom¬ 
mends that the Planning Commission should formulate the 
necessary programme to bring about nation-wide Prohibition 
speedily and effectively.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, a number of recommendations were made 
in the Second Five Year Plan. It was pointed out that prohibition had 
already been accepted as a Directive Principle in the Constitution and 
there was need to adopt a common national approach toward it. State 
Governments should draw up their own phased programmes along lines 
broadly agreed for the country as a whole and there should be provision 
for constant review and ai^essment. As a first step, it was suggested th^t 
advertisements and public inducements relating to drink should be dis¬ 
continued and drinking in public premises (hotels, hostels, restaurants, 
dubs, etc.), and at public receptions should be stopped. A series of other 
steps to be taken subsequently were also suggested. These were— 

(1) progressive reduction in the number of liquor shops both in 

rural and urban areas; \ 

(2) closing of liquor shops for an increasing number of days dur¬ 

ing the week; 

(3) reduction of quantities supplied to liquor shops; 

(4) progressive reduction in the strength of distilled liquor produc¬ 

ed by distilleries in India; 

(5) closing of shops in and near specified industrial and other 

development project areas; 

(6) removal of shops to places away from the main streets and 

living quarters in towns and villages; 

(7) taking active steps to encourage and promote the production of 

cheap and healthy soft drinks; 

(8) assistance of voluntary agencies in organising recreation centres; 

and 

(9) inclusion of prohibition as an item of constructive work inr 

community development areas and in social welfare extension 
projects. 

Action has been taken in a number of States on the suggestions men¬ 
tioned above, but for the country as a whole, progress has been slow. 
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21. The Second Plan recommended the setting up a Central Committee 
to review the progress of prohibition programmes, to coordinate activities 
in different States and to keep in touch witli tlieir practical problems. It 
was also proposed that Prohibition Boards and district prohibititm com¬ 
mittees should be set up in the States and there should be Administrators 
of Prohibition to implement the programme. The Ministry of Horae 
Affairs constituted a Central Committee which met towards the end of 
1960. 

22. Prohibition is essentially a social welfare movement. Its success 
as a voluntary movement for social reform depends on a number of condi¬ 
tions, in particular on— 

(1) its acceptance as public policy accompanied by concrete ad¬ 

ministrative steps to make the policy a reality: 

(2) support of a large section of public opinion and active parti¬ 

cipation on the part of leading voluntary organisations and 
large numbers of social workers; 

finding practifal solutions to problems such as employment 
and arratiging for the utilisation and processing of products 
which would othciwise be used for the production of liquor; 
and 

(4) enabling State Governments to meet possible loss of revemie 
on :u(orint of the i)rogress of prohibition. 

23. 'I’he question of loss of revenue may be considered first. As the 
Second Plan explained, in considering any basic social policy, financial 
considerations, although of great practical importance, are not to be 
treated as decisive in character. The possible loss of resources on account 
of prohibition may itself be a temporary rather than a permanent effect 
and on balance may turn out to be smaller than Ls sometimes reckoned. 
If the movement for prohibition proceeds on the right lines—and this 
is the assumption on which proposals for prohibition should rest—it should 
make for a healthier life for the individual and the community, should 
help make the individual worker and his family more productive, and 
should augment national savings. Nevertheless, in the initial stages, it 
may be that as a result of measures introduced in pursuance of prohibition 
the revenue from excise may fall below the estimates which States have 
taken into corfeideration while formulating their plans. This a.spect 
should be considered further by the Central and State Governments. 
Obviously, financial reasons alone could not lead to a fundamental break 
in carrying out a social pre^amme which is considered necessary in the 
interest of the mass of the people throughout the country. 

24. Given this approach to the financial aspects of prohibition it 
should be possible for each State to consider further steps. It is not 
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envisaged that States should fix target dates for introducing complete pro¬ 
hibition, for such target dates are in practice difficult to work out or to 
adhere to. However, a country-wide approach would make it easier for 
all States to ensure implementation and to check inter-State and inter¬ 
district smuggling. The various measures reconu^ended in the Second 
Plan constitute a limited but practical programme which should be imple¬ 
mented in the course of the next two or three years. It should be pos¬ 
sible also for States which have introduced prohibition in some districts to 
extend it steadily to.other areas, care being taken to provide for appro¬ 
priate dry belts between districts which have prohibition and those in 
which prohibition has not yet been introduced. Periodical review and 
evaluation of progress would suggest further steps. In pursuing the pro¬ 
gramme for prohibition two important considerations should of course be 
kept in view. Firstly, the customs and traditions of the tribal people 
mast be fully respected. Secondly, due attention must be given to the 
convenience and requirements of foreign visitors and tourists and of 
foreign missions. 

25. The question of the means to be employed and the agencies avail¬ 
able is of special importance in a programme like prohibition. Obv^usly, 
if prohibition were to rest primarily on enforcement by the police and 
by excise staff, not much progress could be made. The main reliance has 
therefore to be on— 

(a) the creation of a growing public opinion in favour of prohibi¬ 

tion conceived as a social welfare measure in the interest of 
the general mass of the people; 

(b) voluntary organisations, who should be given the necessary 

support and assistance by the Government in carrying out 
social and educational programmes; 

(c) implementation of various development programmes under¬ 

taken by government agencies in education, health, social 
welfare etc. with due emphasis on the significance of 
prohibition; and 

• (d) availability in canteens of cheap and nutritious food and non¬ 

alcoholic beverages and encouragement of sports, and recrea¬ 
tional activities on a group and community basis. 

With a view to achieving greater progress in these directions, it would 
be useful to provide financial assistance to voluntary organisations for 
educational and promotional work among the people and also to give a 
measure of support to other activities which would assist the progress of 
prohibition. This could be done in large part from within the provisions 
in the Plan for "public cooperation”. The amounts involved would not 
be considerable, and an appreciable beginning could be made. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

26. After Partition, about 8-9 million persons migrated from Pakistan 
into India, about 4-7 million from West Pakistan and the rest from East 
Pakistan. At the census of 1951 the number of displaced persons had 
been reckoned at about 7’5 million. Between 1947-48 and 1960-61 a total 
outlay of about Rs. 2S9 crores was incurred on the rehabilitation of dis¬ 
placed persons. Of this amount, about Rs. 133 crores were spent for dis¬ 
placed persons from West Pakistan and about Rs. 106 crores for those 
from East Pakistan. Relief and other operations entailed a total outlay 
of Rs. 128 crores. The following Table shows outlays on rehabilitation 
before the First Plan and during the first two Plans: 

Progress of expenditure on rehabilitation since* 194748 

(Rs. crores) 

West Pakistan East Pakistan total 

before First Plan . .62*34 8*53 70*87 

First Plan . 55 *70 41*85 97*55 

Second Plan.I4*95 55*37 70*32@ 

total .132*99 105*75 238*74 

Displaced Persons from West Pakistan 

27. The rehabilitation of displaced persons from West Pakistan was 
undertaken in the main before and during the First Plan. The distribu¬ 
tion of expenditure under different rehabilitation programmes is shown 
in the Table below: 

Outlay on rehabilitation of displaced persons from West Pakistan 

(Rs. crores) 


programmes 

before 

First 

Second 

toul 

First 

Plan 

Plan 



Plan 




urban loans. 

11*38 

3*66 

0*09 

15*13 

rural loans. 

6*71 

2*16 

0*43 

9*30 

housing. 

25*17 

32*08 

5*41 

62-66 

industries ...... 



2*62 

2*62 

Rehabilitation Finance Administration 

2*28 

8*00* 

, , 

10*28 

education and vocational training 

16*So* 

9* 80 

6*40 

33*00 

total .... 

62*34 

55*70 

14*95 

132*99 

28. The greater part of the work 

relating to 

the resettlement 

on land 


of displaced landholders from West Punjab and persons of Punjabi ex¬ 
traction from other parts of West Pakistan was completed by 1930-51. 
Evacuee lands in the Punjab were allotted on a quasi-permanent basis to 
about 477,000 displaced landholders; in addition, about 33,000 families 
of tenants were settled on land. Land was also allotted on a temporary 
basis outside Punjab, specially in Rajasthan, to about 58,000 persons. 
Under the Displaced Persons (Compensation and Rehabilitation) Act, 
1954, quasi-permanent rights in land of about 270,000 allottees have since 
been converted into proprietory rights. The programme of rural rehabi¬ 
litation also included grants of loans for building houses and for schemes 

©Outlay antidpated is about Rs. 63 crores. 

* Indudes outlay on displaced persons from East Pakistan also. 
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of agricultural improvement, the total amount advanced being Rs. 9'5 
crores. Rural rehabilitation was greatly facilitated by the availability of 
evacuee lands, although tliese were on the whole considerably smaller in 
extent and of lesser value tlian those abandoned in West Pakistan. 

29. Displaced persons from urban areas were faced with problems of a 
different and in some ways more complex character. The displaced popu¬ 
lation had to be provided shelter and enabled to start life afresh in trade, 
industry and professions, and educational and health services had to be 
augmented to meet their urgent needs. Housing had to be provided for 
nearly 2'5 million displaced persons, of whom only about one-half could 
be accommodated in evacuee properties. In all, 19 fully developed town¬ 
ships and 136 new colonies were constructed and provided with educa¬ 
tional, health and other civic amenities, the total number ol houses and 
tenements constructed being about 155,000. To assist displaced persons 
in rehabilitating themselves in business and industry, small urban loans 
of the value of Rs. 15'13 crores were advanced to displaced persons, in 
addition to loans amounting to Rs. 10‘28 crores advanced by the Rehabili¬ 
tation Finance Administration. Financial assistance was also extended for 
23 schemes for medium industries and for cottage and small-scale 
industries. 

30. To assist the education of children of displaced persons, new 
schools and colleges were started and many existing institutions helped to 
expand their capacities. A number of displaced educational institutions 
were assisted in establishing themselves at new centres. Vocational and 
technical training was given to 110,000 persons. 

Displaced Persons from East Pakistan 

31. The rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan falls 
mainly within the First and Second Plans. The problem of rehabilitation 
of displaced persons from East Pakistan was rendered specially difficult in 
view of the continuing nature of the influx over many years and the 
heavy pressure on land and economic life in West Bengal. The distribu¬ 
tion of outlay under different heads was as follows: 


Outlay on rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan 

(Rs. crores) ■ 


programmes 

before 

First 

Plan 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

total 

urban loans .... 

1-63 

5-50 

1*87 

9-00 

ruralloans .... 

2-27 

14-36 

12-12 

28*75 

housing 

4-63 

15*52 

17-61 

37-76 

industries 

, , 

0-7I* 

3 - 55 ^ 

4-26 

Rehabilitation Finance Administration 



0-98* 

0-98 

education and vocational training 


5-76 

9-36 

15*12 

me(hcal .... 

, * 


2-13 

2*13 

Dandakaranya projeot . 

» , 

• » 

7-75 

7-75 

total 

8-53 

41-85 

55-37 

JQ 5-75 


*Iactudes outlay on displaced persons from West Pakistan also. 
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32. Upto the end of the First Plan, about 500,000 families were rehabi¬ 
litated in the eastern zone. Of these, about 400,000 were settled on land 
and in other ancillary occupations in rural areas. For the Second Plan it 
was estimated that about 170,000 families would have to be rehabilitated. 
Owing to pressure on land in West Bengal schemes were formulated for 
settling displaced persons in other States. In all about 78,000 families 
were settled in rural areas. Housing loans were advanced to about 38,000 
families and a number of colonies were developed. Employment through 
iaige and small industries was given to aboiK 14,000 persons. Twenty-one 
schemes for large and medium industries were approved by the Rehabili¬ 
tation Industries Corporation, which was set up with an authorised capi¬ 
tal of Rs. 5 crores for putting up industries of its own or in collaboration 
with private enterprise at centres with lai^e concentrations of displaced 
persons. Vocational and technical training was given to 28,000 displaced 
jjersons during the First Plan and to 22,000 during the Second Plan. 
Medical facilities were also considerably augmented. A large number of 
schools and colleges were established in West Bengal with a view to pro¬ 
viding expanded educational facilities to meet the requirements of the 
displaced population. 

33. The development of the Dandakaranya project was taken up in 
the Second Plan with the object primarily of settling families of displaced 
persons from East Pakistan who were still in ‘camps' in West Bengal and, 
along with this, for promoting the welfare of the local population, special¬ 
ly the adivasis. Since the inception of the project, over 21,000 acres of 
land have been cleared and over 13,000 acres fully reclaimed. About 3700 
acres have been brought under follow-up cultivation and about 3200 acres 
-of reclaimed land have been placed at the disposal of district authorities 
for allotment to tribals against the 25 per cent share that has been re¬ 
served for them. Special attention has been given to the development of 
fisheries and poultry. The construction of the Bhaskal dam in the 
Umarkote area which commands an area of 13,750 acres has been 
approved. Surveys of dams commanding over 90,000 acres have been 
completed, and detailed projects are being prepared. Other programmes 
such as malaria eradication, provision of health facilities, expansion of 
educational facilities etc. are also being carried out. Upto the end of 
February 1961, 2391 displaced families comprising 10,599 persons had 
•moved to the Dandakaranya area. Families settling on land are being 
assisted with loans for the purchase of bullocks, milch cattle, imple¬ 
ments etc. 

Programme for the Third Plan 

34. The task of rehabilitating displaced persons is gradually coming 
to an end. In respect of displaced persons from West Pakistan, provisions 
in the Third Plan are limited mainly to residual requirements for housing 
schemes and assistance for educational aB4 health service*. For displaced 
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persons from East Pakisun, the two specific objectives are the rehabilita¬ 
tion of 28,600 families residing in camps and other centres in West Bengal 
and of about 200,000 partially rehabilitated displaced families living in 
West Bengal. Although financial provision is being made for them under 
Rehabilitation, the administration of a number of rehabilitation schemes- 
has been transferred from the Ministry of Rehabilitation to the Central 
Ministries concerned, as for instance, the Rehabilitation Industries Cor¬ 
poration, financial assistance for displaced students, reservation of beds- 
and hospitals etc. Schemes of assistance for the provision of education 
and health services and training schemes are also proposed to be integrat¬ 
ed progressively into the plans of States. Programmes formulated by the- 
Ministry of Rehabilitation in consultation with the State Governments 
concerned add up to a total outlay of Rs. 74 crores, about Rs. 41 crores^ 
being intended f*r the rehabilitation of displaced persons from East 
Pakistan, about Rs. 26 crores for the Dandakaranya project and about 
Rs. 7 crores for rehabilitation of displaced persons from West Pakistan, 
The Third Plan at present envisages a provision of Rs. 40 crores. How¬ 
ever, since the object is to complete rehabilitation in as short a period 
as may be feasible and rehabilitation programmes have special features- 
of their own, it is proposed that financial provisions required for carrying 
out the essential programmes should be made each year in the light of the- 
actual progress in rehabilitation and the tasks still outstanding. 

35. A few of the principal items in the programme of lehabilitation 
of displaced persons from East Pakistan may be briefly mentioned. It is 
hoped that about 18,000 agricultural families will be rehabilitated on 
land—about 3000 families in West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, and the 
remaining families in the Dandakaranya area. Urban loans are expiected: 
to be given to about 12,000 families. Loans will also be given to agricul¬ 
turists for irrigation, reclamation and purchase of agricultural requisites. 

A substantial programme for the construction of housing units and grant . 
of urban house building loans has been drawn up. Provision has also- 
been made for loans for small scale as well as medium industries. The 
Plan provides, amongst other things, for educational facilities for the 
children of displaced persons who are at present in the camps, for assist¬ 
ance to private educational institutions catering to the needs of displaced' 
persons and for aid to needy and deserving displaced students. The Plan 
also provides for vocational and technical training and ftH- medical facili¬ 
ties for displaced persons in West Bengal. Programmes for the Dandakar¬ 
anya area are being formulated in detail. They include schemes for land 
reclamation, irrigation, ro^ development, loans and grants for rehabili¬ 
tation and provision for educational and social services. 

Rehabilitation and Devblofubnt 

36. In its closing phases, rehabilitation of displaced persons takes the 
form more and mor;* of specific tasks remaining over from an earlier 
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period and merges into the larger efforts to rebuild the economy of the 
nation and especially of those States and regions which have home the 
greatest burdens. Within the expanding national economy greater integ¬ 
ration between rehabilitation and development helps the speedy economic 
assimilation of displaced' persons. 

Almost hfteen years ago, the challenge of rehabilitation came with 
bewildering suddenness and immensity, and there have been cridcaK 
moments since. Nevertheless, one by one, in the midst of the travaih 
through which millions have lived and despite shortcomings, the major 
problems of the displaced persons are being resolved and the foundadons>^ 
of a new life well and truly laid. 



CONCLUSION 


In the Report we have stressed the range and magnitude of the tasks 
which India has to accomplish during the Third Plan. These will 
strain our resources to the utmost and will call for the very best that the 
nation and each of its citizens can offer. Given a sense of urgency and 
a q}irit of dedicated endeavour, it is fully within the capacity of the 
nation to achieve the goals it has set itself. 
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(a) As on last Friday of the financial year. 

(b) Figures correspond to the average of weeks for the month ^ Match. 
cnEstmiated. 
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Statement A-V ; Rural and urban population 1951 and 1961 

( in millions ) 


SMte/Union Territory 


1951 

1961 


urban 

rural 

total urban rural 

total 

I 

2. 

3 

4 5 6 , 

i 7 


1 Andhra Pradesh 

2 Assam ■ 

3 Bihar . 

4 Gujarat 

5 Maharashtra . J 

6 Jammu and Kashmir 

7 Kerala . 

8 Madhj’a Pradesh . 

9 Madras 

10 Mysore 

11 Orissa . 

12 Punjab 

13 Rajasthan 

14 Uttar Pradesh 

15 West Bengal . 

16 Andaman and Nicobar 

Islands 

17 Delhi . . . . 

18 Himachal Pradesh 

19 Laccadive, Minicoy and 

Amindivi Islands 

20 Tripura 
21 Manipur 

22/ NHTA (Nagaland) 

23 NEFA 

24 Pondicherry 


5-44 

25-82 

31-26 

0-41 

8-63 

9-04 

2-62 

36-16 

38-78 

13-65 

34-61 

48-26 


• . 

4-41 

M 

00 

11-77 

13-55 

313 

22-94 

26 07 

7-31 

22-66 

29-97 

4-45 

14 95 

19-40 

o-6o 

14-05 

14-65 

3-07 

13-06 

16-13 

2-96 

13-01 

15-97 

8-63 

54-59 

63-22 

6-28 

20-02 

26-30 


.. 

003 

1-44 

0-31 

1-75 

0-05 

I -06 

III 

. . 

0-02 

0-02 

0-04 

o-6o 

064 

. . 

. ■ 

0-58 

. - 


0-56 

.. 

• • 

0-14 


, , 

0-03 


6-26 

29-72 

35-98 

0-89 

10-97 

11-86 

3-92 

42-54 

46-46 

5-28 

15-34 • 

20-62 

11-03 

28-47 

39-50 

0-60 

2-98 

3-58 

2-53 

14-34 

16-87 

4-63 

27-76 

32-39 

8-99 

24-66 

33-65 

5-19 

18.36 

23-55 

i-ii 

16-45 

17-56 

4-08 

16-22 

20-30 

3-23 

16-91 

20-14 

9-48 

64-27 

73-75 

8-10 

26-87 

34-97 

o-oi 

0-05 

006 

2-34 

0-30 

2-64 

0-06 

1-29 

1-35 


0-02 

0-02 

o-io 

1-04 

I-I4 

• • 

•• 

0-64 

• • 

.. 

0-61 

• • 

•• 

o-i8 

•. 

• • 

0-03 


Notb : In the 1951 Census all places with a population of 3000 and over as also 
some places with a population of less than 5000 but possessing definite urban 
characteristics were treated as urban. In the 1961 Census the population of a 
place has been taken as urban only if it satisfies the following Shree tests : 
(0 a population of not less than 3000, (iij a density of not less than xooo per 
square mile and (Ui) at least three-fourths of the adult male popuhition shoi^ 
be employed in persuits other than agricultnre. 

28 P.C.-47. ! 
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large and medium indus¬ 
tries including mineral 

development . . 918 756 1126 093 1679 5472 5287 19391 24149 23109 18053 89989 95461 

village _ and small in¬ 
dustries ... 144 183 710 1158 2016 4211 2865 3337 3785 3776 3803 17566* 21777 
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(a) Outlay 'under multipurpose projects’ has been distributed between 'irrigation and power’. 
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arge and mediuin industries . .. .. 1 29 

mineral development 

village and smalt industries . 165(b) 165 39 82 2 6 25 30 9 49(b) 
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(a) Provision included under ‘soil conservation’. 

(b) Includes provision for ‘metric system’. 
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jwer .... 34 73 I 14 9 60 21 30 46s 2345 

///. irr^ation and power . 34 83 i 14 9 60 ?? 30 497 2492 
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N.B. The anticipated expenditure in Second Plan is that reported by the States in reply to Planning Commission letter dated 7-2-1961. 
(a) Provision induded under ‘general leducation and cultural programmes’. 





APPENDIX C 

NOTES ON POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


I 

Population Projections for the Fourth and Fifth Plans 

The Report on the Census of 1951 calculated two sets of projections 
for the growth of population upto 1981 on the basis of two sets of 
assumptions, namely, that the rate of growth during this period would 
be the same as that calculated from the Census data (a) for the period 
1921—1950, or alternatively, (b) for the period 1*941—50. These estimates 
were accepted as the basis for the projections uiftd in the Report on the 
Second Five Year Plan and are reproduced in column 2 of Table 1. 

2. Following the 1951 Census, demogiaphic data began to be collected 
by the National Sample Survey; these data consistently indicated a much 
higher rate of growth of population. For use in the Draft Outline of the 
Third Plan, fresh estimates were, therefore, prepared in 1959 by the 
Central Statistical Organisation (C.S.O.) assisted by the Registrar- 
General; these estimates are given in column S of Table 1: 

Table 1: Population projections, 1961—1976. 


year 

Second Five 
Year Plan 

1959 

C.S.O, 

(in millions) 
1961 

Study Group 

I 

2 

3 

4 

1961 

408 

431 

438* 

1966 

4 .M 

480 

492 

1971 

465 

528 

555 

1976 

499 

578 

625 

3 . The 1961 

Census gave a 

provisional total 

population of 438 


.millions; this was about 2 per cent higher than the figure adopted in the 
Outline of the Third Plan; and was 30 millions (7 per cent) higher thau 
the projection given in the Second Five Year Plan. A study group assisted 
by the Registrar-General and the C.S.O. prepared revised estimates based 
on the following assumptions: general fertility rate of 189 per thousand 
to continue upto 1971 and then declining by 10 per cent by 1976; and. 
expectation of life at birth of 47'5 years in 1961, increasing by 0'75 years 
annually upto 1966 and by 6'50 years upto 1976. These projections are 
given in column 4 of Table 1. More detailed estimates, by age-groujss,. 
separately for the two sexes, were prepared by the same study group; these 
are given in Table 2. 

^Provisional total of 1961 Census. 
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Table 2 : Estimates of population growth for 1966 , 1971 and 1976 
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65andover .... 14*0 6-7 7*3 16-3 7*9 8-4 19-4 9-5 9*9 22-9 11.3 n.6 

all ages. 438-or 225-8 212-2 49 i *5 252*7 238-8 554-7 284*8 269*9 625-1 320*2 304-9 
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4. Changes in birth and death rates are known to be of a most complex 
nature. In India stress is being laid on family planning, but it is still un¬ 
certain how effective such efforts would become over the next five or ten 
years. Population projections given in Table 2 are, therefore, based on 
assmuptions which are necessarily somewhat speculative in character. The 
actual growth of population may devi.ite from the above assumptions; 
and yet a standard set of population figures is indispensable for the 
calculation of various Plan targets for future years. The projections 
given here are being adopted provisionally for present purposes. It is 
fully appreciated that the only way of improving the estimates would 
be collection of demographic data of adequate reliability in the inter¬ 
census period. 
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11 

Estimates of Additionai, Empkoyment in the Third Plan 

In Chapter X—Employment anti Manpower—a general account has been 
given of the approach adopted in estimating the likely additional employ¬ 
ment during the I'hirtl Plan on account of the tlevclopment programmes 
and projects included in the Plan. There is continuous need for gathering 
additional data, checking assumptions and improving methods of esti¬ 
mation. To facilitate further study and improvement of the present esti¬ 
mates, this note sets out brieflv the main assumptions atloptetl in calculat¬ 
ing the additional employment potential for the Third Plan apart from 
special schemes like the rural works programmes and others which may 
be undciitaken. 

2 . It is reckoned that, as at present formulated, the 1 hire! Plan could 
yield about 14 million additional jobs, about IO -,5 million being outside 
agriculture and about .* 1'5 million in agrit iilture. f'he atlditional employ¬ 
ment outside agriculture is distributed as follows; 

Atlditional non-agricultural employment 


sector (in lakhs) 


1 

construction ..... 

23'0O 

2 

irrigation and power 

1-00 

3 

railways ..... 

l'4o 

4 

other transport and communications 

8-80 

5 

industries and minerals 

7-50 

6 

small industries .... 

9-00 

7 

forestry, fisheries and allied services 

7'20 

P 

education ..... 

5-90 

9 

health ...... 

I • sO 

10 

other social services 

O'80 

IT 

government service 

i'50 


total ....... 

67-so 

12 

Others including trade and commerce at 

56 pci cent of the 


total of items 1—11 .... 

37-80 


grand total ..... 

105-30 


’Further break-up ot construction employment : 

1 agriculture and community divelopmcni .... 

2 irrigation and power ...... 

^ industries and minerals, including cottage and small industries 

4 transport and communications including railways 

5 social services ....... 

6 miscellaneous ....... 

total . 


(in lakhs) 
6-10 
4-90 
4'6c 
3-40 
3'so 
O'50 
23-00 


23 P.C.- 48 . 
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3. In estimaiing ailditioiial employment there are three preliminary 
assumptions. Firstly, in lelation to the existing capacity, production and 
emjiloyment will not be allowed to fall below the present levels. In parti¬ 
cular, difficulties which emjiloyers may experience in working to their 
piesent capacity will be removed and employment in existing units will at- 
least be maintained. Secondly, the various development jtrograrames for 
which the Plan provides will be undertaken with the necessary efficiency 
and economy and continuity in output would be assured. Thirdly, in all 
construction activities, tsubject to overall considerations, preference will 
be given to labour-intensive methods. 

4. In relation to develojimetit iti the Third Plan additional employ¬ 
in' m has to be estimated: 

(a) in non-agricultitral set tors in lespcct of— 

{i) the const ructioti phase, 

(ii) tlte cotitiiuiing phase, that is as ;i lesult ol the operation atid 

maintenance of assets cieated during the jtrocess of cons¬ 
truction, and 

(iii) indiifct cm]>loyment outsiile agric tilt tire, mainly in trade, 

(oinmeire and miscellaneous services, in<hiding transport, 
outside the organised sector, and 

(b) in agriculture. 

Empi.oymim in ('.oNsiRi;t:rioN 

5. Construction is an important element in all fields of dcvclojiment. 
Estimates of additional employment under this head refer to emjiloyment 
during construction over the entire range of jirojects umler the Plan, such 
as irrigation and power, roa<K. railways, facloiy buildings, housing, build¬ 
ings for schools and hospitals etc. In the main, employment during the 
construction phase is estimated with reference to the increase in outlay 
in 19G5-(>fi above the level ol IfMiO-fil, which serves as the base year. Data 
coiuerning outlays and their phasing are deriveil from information 
received from Central Ministries and .State Covernments and from special 
studies or such other information as can, be jiieied togctlter. For each 
class of works an attempt is made to calculate the number of persons 
likely to be employed for about 300 days in a year for a crorc of develop¬ 
mental outlay. By way fif illustration, employment calculations in two 
important construction sedors, namely, (i) irrigation and jjower and 
(ii) transport, have been detailed below: 

(i) Irrign/ion.—The difference between the anticipated outlay in 
19G.5-6() and HMiO-fil is reckonetl to be of the order of Rs. 37‘5 crores. 
Experience of the Second Five Year Plan, as analysed in the ‘Progress of 
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Selected Projects during the Second Five Year Plan’ (March. 19(51) 
shows that in the projects included in this analysis, a rough em- 
ploynient-investment ratio will be of the order of 7000 man-years per 
crore. On this basis, the expected man-years of additional employment 
of the construction component of the irrigation projects would be of the 
order of nearly 2‘(>3 lakh man-years. 1( may be pointed out, however, 
that since the jirojects represented in the Progress Report are among the 
larger projects, the employment estimates thus arrived at may understate 
the employment jjotential of the investment on irrigation. 

Power.—The steji-up of expenditure in power jirojects between the 
last year of the .Second Plan and the last year of the Third Plan is estimat- 
• ed at Rs. MO crores. I',x|)erieiue in the Se<ond Plan shows that an 
investment of a crore of rupees in power projects will yield in the construc¬ 
tion phase an employment of 1000 man-years. On this basis, the additional 
construction employment generated on jjower projects and the power 
component of multi-purpose jirojects will be 2-21 lakh man-years. 

Irrigation and power projects would, thus, account for a total of 4'87 
(or, say, 4-90) lakh man-years of additional employment. 

(ii) 7')r/n.s/>o)7.—Construction activity under transport is broadly 
divided into railways, roads, ports and harbours and oilier transport and 
communicaiions. For the railways it is estimated that increase in annual 
expenditure over the Third Plan period will be in the neighbourhood of 
■Rs. crores. For a crore of total expenditure on railways, employment 
in construction will be of tlie order of 1900 man-years. On this basis, rail¬ 
ways will account for additional construction employment in the Plan 
period of about I lakh man-years. .Similar calculations for roads, 
where the employment notin ha.s been worked out on the basis of the 
Report ot the Chief Engineers on Roads for India (1961—81) show that 
for the expci ted step-u|) of exjienditure in the last year of the Plan, the 
additional employment in man-years will be ne.irly 2. H lakhs. Calcula¬ 
tions for ports and harbours and other transport and commtinications 
show an increase in (onstructioii employment of the order of 31,000. The 
total under this head tomes to lakhs (shown as .3-I lakhs in 

the T'able in paragraph 2). 

In regard to other sectors of constiuction employment, similar methods 
of calculation have been u.sed. 

Continuing Empi.oymf.nt 

6 . Estimates of direct employment during the continuing phase pre¬ 
sent even greater difficulty than those for the construction phase. Infor¬ 
mation ba.sed on a close study of experience within different branches of 
economic life is limited. Estimates of continuing employment outside 
agricnliure tan be related either to the amount of capital at given prices 
required per person maint;uned in continuous employment or to output 
.per person after making a suitable allowance for increase in productivity. 
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Employment calculations in three imjwrtant sectors namely, (i) village* 
and small industries, (ii) education and (iii) mining, have been given.' 
below to illustrate the method. 

(i) Village and small industries.—W’orVing Groups set uj) by the 
Small Scale Industries Boanl have worked out estimates of investment 
employment ratios for different activities on which expenditure is likely 
to be incurred during the Third Plan. For small^scale industries em¬ 
ployment of one jrerson would mean an investment on the average of 
Rs. 5000; for handicrafts the estimate is Rs. 1500, for coir and sericul¬ 
ture it is roughly Rs. 1000. On the basis of the Third Plan allocations, 
to these different activities under village and small industries, a rough 
employment estimate of 3-57 lakhs against outlays in the public sector 
has been worked out. Similar outlays estimated in the private .sector are- 
expected to yield an employment of nearly 5 lakhs, bringing the total 
to 8*57 or nearly 9 lakhs. This excludes outlays on handlooms, ]>ower- 
looms, khadi and village industries of the order of Rs. 1.30 crores in the 
public sector, which will mainly yield relief to under-employed persons. 

(ii) Education.—As mentioned earlier, calculations of continuing 
employment in the education .sector have been based on teacher-pupil 
ratio. Details of calculations have been shown in the Table below. An 
adjustment of about .30,000 has been made in these figures in order to 
account for the practical difficulties envisaged In securing adeejuate 
number of teachers. Total employment under Education is, therefore,, 
shown at 5-9 lakhs. 


Additional Employment due to Education .Schemes 

(■Figures in lakhs) 


(a) 

6—11 age—group 

on roll ■ pupils 
per 

teacher 

number 

of 

teachers 


I 96 o> 6 i 

1965-66 

? 4 t -4 1:37 

4 1(1 • 1 1:38 

0-28 

13-06 



additional 

3-78 


11—14 age—group 




1960-61 

1965-66 

62.9 1:28 

97-5 

2-25 

3-48 

(«.) 

14—17 age—group 

additional 

1-23 


1960-61 

1965-66 

29.1 1:14 

45-6 1:16 

2 -o8 

2-85 



additional 

0-77 

(d^ 

University education 


0-40 



total 

6-18 



less 

030 




5-88 



or when rounded s. 

. 00 lilklic.. 
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(iii) Mining.—M an illustration of employment calculations using 
-only physical targets, the manner in which additional employment in 
mining has beeii 'U'orked out may be given. Of the employment of 7'5 
lakhs sliown against ‘industries and minerals' in the I'able in paragraph 2, 
the latter will account for about a third of the total, that is, about 2‘5 
lakhs. Details of calculations are shown as in the Table below: 


■ production 

million 

tons 

produc¬ 
tivity 
per 
person 
(in tons 
per year) 

number 

of 

persons 

employed 

(in lakhs) 

coil ; 1960-61 

54 ’6 

140 

3.9 

1965-66 

97-0 

180 

5-4 

aiditional employment 



1-5 

iron ore : 1960-61 

10 '7 

170 

0-6 

1965-66 

• 30-0 

225 

1-3 

additional employment 



0-7 

total co.il and iron ore 



2‘2 


As for other minerals, experience over the period 1951—58 has shown 
that the rale of increase in employment has been of the order of 7000 
petsons per year. On the same basis, the additional etnuloyment in the 
Third Five Year Plan is expected to be of the order of .HS.OOO,. The 
.tot:ii additional einjiloymenl. iherefoie. is estimated at 2.55 lakhs of which, 
as inenlioiied earlier, account has been taken for only 2‘5 in the estimates 
presented earlier. 

7. Under large and medium industries there will be different 
norms of continuing employment. I he following Table, which is essen¬ 
tially illustrative, indicates the amount of capital rc(juired per ])erson in 


a number of important industries: 

capital 

name of indusi ry 

reqiiirc.d 
per person 
Rs. 

.steel ..... 

I60000 

fertilisers. 

. 40000 

machine tools (graded) 

. 25000 

heavy machine building plant . 

100000 

foundry/forge plant . . ' . 

100000 

aial mining machinery 

60000 

heavy electricals .... 

50000 


8 . It should, however, be stated that the data oti which the calculations 
given above are based, are on the whole very meagre. The conclusions 
which are drawn are, therefore, intended only to suggest broad dimensions. 
• Indeed, precision in this field can only come from prolonged study. 
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9. Apart from employment which can be attributed to different items- 
in the first 11 sectors of the Table in paragraph 2, there will be other 
activities in the economy in which increases in employment will take 
place. For instance, corresponding to occupations like mining, industries, 
railways, transport, construction, health, education, public administration,, 
communications, etc. there will be activities connected with trade, bank¬ 
ing, insurance, transport (transport other than railways or organised road 
transport), storage, warehousing, and professions and miscellaneous 
personal services which cannot be included in employment calculations 
because of the very nature of such employment. Some of these are areas 
of self-employment, and .self-employment accounts for the occupation of a 
major portion of the working force. Considerable uncertainty • would, 
therefore, attacfi to such estimates because in the self-employed sector the 
distribution of additional work as l)etwcen those who are at present 
engaged in it and consider them.selves to be under-employed and others 
who seek new entry is difficult to make w'ith our present knowledge of 
the mechani.sm of employment generation in these fields. However, from 
such studies as have been undertaken, it appears that at present additional 
employment of this type might he of the order of per cent of the in¬ 
crease in employmetit resulting from the first 11 categories of Table in 
paragraph 2. As has been mentioned in the Chapter on Emjdoyment and . 
Manjwwer this estimate is based on the analysis of the 19.51 Census data. 
When the results of the latest census become available, it will be possible 
to arrive at a closer approximation of such employment effects. 

EmPLOV.MENT in ACRKUILTt'RE 

10. In agriculture, it is extremely difficult to distinguish between net 
additional employment and expansion in employment providing relief 
for under-employment. From such limited eiKpiirics as have been under¬ 
taken, it would appear that there might be net additional employment in 
agriculture to the extent of about .SO per cent of the area benefited by 
irrigation, soil conservation and flood control. In schemes for latid re¬ 
clamation and for settlement of landless workers, the resulting employ¬ 
ment would represent more or less a net addition. If a norm of 1 acres 
per person employed is assumed, the resulting additional employment 
works out as follorvs: about 1'5 millicm from irrigation, 1‘2 million from 
soil conservation and land reclamation, .^0(),()()() from flood control, 
drainage and anti-water logging sclieraes, and about 500,000 from settle¬ 
ment of landless workers on land, making a total of about .S'5 million. 



GLOSSARY 


Abadi (village) . 

Residential area of the village 

Ashram Schools 

Residential type of vocational and agricul¬ 
tural .schools 

Ayurveda .... 

An indigenous system of medicine 

Ayurvedachary.i . 

A degree in Arurvcda 

Bal Bhavian 

Recreation centre for children 

Bal Sevika .... 

A woman worker trained for child welfare 

Balroga .... 

Diseases of children 

Balv adis .... 

Pre-primary or nursery schools 

Barani .... 

Unirrigaicd land 

Bargadar .... 

Term used in West Bengal for share¬ 
croppers 

Benami transfer . 

Fictitious transfer of land nr other property 

Bharat Sadhu Samaj 

An All-India organi.sation of Sadhus for 
social work and moral uplift 

Bharat Sevak Samaj 

An All-India voluntary organisation en¬ 
gaged in constructive work for national 
development 

Bharatiya Adimjaii Simgh 

An All-India organi.sation for the welfare 
of tribal people (Adivasis) 

f- 

Bharatiya Gramcen Mahila 
Sangh .... 

An All-India organisation serving women in 
rural areas 

Bhoodan' . . 

Donation of land for the landles.s—a move¬ 
ment initiated by Acharya Vinoba Bhave 

Bidri. 

A well known handicraft of Andhra Pradesh 

Buddha Jayanti . 

Birth anniversary of the Lord Buddha 

Chaika .... 

A type of poor quality land in parts of 
Andhra Pradesh 

Charkha .... 

Hand-operated one-spindle spinning wheel 

Charkha—Ambar 

Hand-operated multi-spindle spinmng unit 

Charmalaya 

A centre for flaying and curing of hides and 
economic utilisation of carcasses 
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Charaka, SusHruta, Vagbhaita Names of leading authorities and writers on 

Ayurveda 

Chikitsa .... Therapy 

Chit.Pinus longifolia 

Dai . . ■ • • Midwife 

Darshana .... A system of philosophy 

Deodar .... Ccdrus deodara 

Diara .... Land which is subject to diluviop or al¬ 

luvion on account of changes in the 
course of a river 

Dravya guna . . Materia medica 

Gandhi Smarak Nidhi . Gandhi National Memorial Fund 

Ghani .... Bullock-driven oil crusher 
Ghani—Wardha . .An improved ghani 

Gola-grain A grain store; a system of rural credit based 

on grain stocks 

Gosadan .... Home for unproductive and uneconomic 

cows 

Gosamvardhana . . Welfare of cattle, specially cows 

Goshala .... Institute for care and protection of cows 
Gram.Village 

Gramdan .A movement i.nitiared by Acharya Vinoba 

Bhave in which the landholders of a village 
surrender their individual proprietory 
rights in favour of the village community 

Gram Ekai . . . .A compact area comprising a village or group 

of villages with a population of about 5000 
selected fo" integrated rural development, 
specially of village industries 

Gram Panebayat . Village council 

GramSabha . . Village assembly representing the adult 

population of the village 

Guntha .... Area equivalent to i,/ 40 th of an acre 

Gur and khandsari . Jaggery and fine granulated sugar made 

in cottage units by open-pan boiling 
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•Giirukul 

. Residential educational institution imparting 
religious and general education 

Harijan Sevak Sangh 

An All-India organisation for the welfare 
of scheduled castes founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Inam 

Estate or grant recognised by Government 
and enjoying complete or partial exemp¬ 
tion from payment of land revenue 

Jagir . * . 

. An assignment of land revenue or other 
rights in an estate or village 

Jan Jagran . , . 

Mass awakening and social enlightenment 

Khadi 

. Hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 

Khadi—^Ambar 

Hand-woven cloth made from yarn spun 
on Ambar Charkha 

Kharif 

. Agricultural season corresponding to summer 
months 

Kotar.... 

. Ravines 

Lok Karya Kshctia 

. Voluntary rural welfare project 

Lunga 

Low-Iy.ng land in Tripura 

Mahila Mandal . 

. Association of women 

Mandi 

. Market 

Nal . 

. Level land in Tripura 

Nidana 

Diagno'is 

Padartha Vij lai 

. Physical science 

Panchayat Saniiti 

A statutory representaiivc local body at the 
blirck level 

Pathashala . 

School 

Panchayat i Raj 

A system of demociatic institutions at the 
village, block and district levels set up 
undci State legislation 

Prasuti Tantra 

. Obstetrics 

Rabi .... 

. Agricultural season corresponding to winter 
months 

Rasa Shastia 

. Chemistry 

J>tri-Roga 

. Gynaecology 

Sadachar 

. Right conduct 

Sal .... 

. Shorea lobusta 
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Sarva Seva San >h 

Shalya (Tantrai . 
Shalakya 
Sharira vijnan 
Shramdan 
Shuddha 

Siddha 

Swasthya vritta 

Taluka 

Taram 

Tilla . 

Unani 

Vaidya 

Vijnan (Vigyan) . 
Vriddha Trayi 
Vyavahara Ayurveda 
Zamindari , 

Za:i . 

Zila Fai'ishad 
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. A federation of voluntary organisations for 
constructive work foanded by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

. General surgery 

. Surgery of eye, ear, nose and throat 

Anatomy and physiology 

. Voluntary contribution in the form of labour 

. Term meaning pure or unraixed, used w th 
reference to Ayurveda 

. A system of indigenous medicine 

. Hygiene and public health 

Administrative unit within a district 

. ('lasses of sod grouped for purposes of 
settlements 

Elevated land in Tripura 
. An indigenous system of medicine 
. Ayurvedic medical praci itioncr 
. Science 

. The tliree leading classical x\yurvcdic works. 

. Forcxasic medicine 

. Intermediary rights in land 

. Silver and gold thread work 

. A statutory representat've local body at thc: 
d strict level 




